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Mr.  O'Connell 

If  tny  one  of  you,  my  English  readers,  being  a  stranger  in  Dublin, 
should  chance,  as  you  return  upon  a  winter's  morning  from  one  of  the  , 
^  small  and  early"  parties  of  that  raking  metropolis,  tliat  is  to  say, 
between  the  hours  of  five  and  six  o'clock,  to  pass  along  the  south  side 
of  Merrion  Square,  you  will  not  fail  to  obser\e  that  among  those  splen- 
did mansions,  there  is  one  evidently  tenanted  by  a  person  whose  habits 
differ  materially  from  those  of  his  fashi(mable  neighbours.     The  half- 
opened  parlour-shutter,  and  the  light  within,  announces  that  some  one 
dwells  there  whose  time  is  too  precious  to  permit  him  to  regulate  his 
rising  witJi  the  sun's.     Should  your  curiosity  tompt  you  to  ascend  the 
steps,  and,  under  cover  of  the  dark,  to  reconnoitre  the  interior,  you  will 
see  a  tall  able-bodied  man  standing  at  a  desk,  and  inmiersed  in  solitjiry 
occupation.     Upon  the  wall   in  front  of  him  then*  hangs  a  crucifix. 
From  this,  and  from  the  calm  attitude  of  th<»  person  witliin,  and  from 
a  certain  monastic  rotundity  about  his  neck  and  slioulders,  your  first 
impression  will  be,  that  he  must  be  some  pious  di^znitary  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  absorbed  in  his  matin  devotions.      Cut  this    conjecture  will 
be  rejected  almost  as  soon  as  formed.     No  sooner  can  the  eye  take 
in  the  otiier  furniture  of  the  apartment,  the  book-cases  clogged  with 
tomes  in  plain  calf-skin  binding,  the  blue-covered  octavos  that  lie  about 
on  the  tables  and  tiie  floor,  the  reams  of  manuscript  in  oblong  folds  and 
begirt  with  crimson  tape,  than  it  becomes  evidiiit  that  the  party  medi- 
tating amidst  such  objects  must  be  thinkincj  far  more  of  the  law  than 
the   pro])hets.      He   is,  unequivocally,  a  barrister,  but  apparently  of 
that  homely,  chamber-keeping,  plodding  cast,  who  labour  hard  to  make 
up  by  assiduity  what  they  want  in  wit — who  are  up  and  stirring  before 
the  bird  of  the  morning  has  soimded  the  retreat  to  the  wandering  spec*> 
tre — and  are  already  brain-deep   in  the  dizzying  vortex  of  mortgages 
and  cross-n'mainders,  and  mergers  and  remitters ;  while  his  clients,  still 
lapped  in  sweet  oblivion  of  the  law's  delay,  are  fondly  dreaming  that 
their  cause  is  peremptorily  set  down  for  a  final  hearing.     Having  come 
to  this  conclusion,  you  push  on  for  home,  blessing  your  stars  on  the 
way  that  you  are  not  a  lawyer,  and  sincerely  compassionating  the 
sedentary  dnidge  whom  you  have  just  detected  in  the  performance  ojF 
his  cheerless  toil.    But  should  you  happen  in  the  course  of  the  same  day 
to  stmll  down  to  the  Four  Courts,  you  will  be  not  a  little  surprised  to 
find  the  object  of  your  pity  miraculously  transferred  from  the  severe  re- 
cluse of  the  morning  into  one  of  the  most  bustling,  important,  and  joy- 
ous personages  in  that  busy  scene.     There  you  will  be  sure  to  see  hisi, 
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Ills  countenance  braced  up  and  glistening  with  health  and  spirits — with 
a  huge,  plethoric  bag,  which  his  robust  amis  can  scarcely  sustain,  clasp- 
ed with  paternal  fondness  to  his  breast — and  environed  by  a  living  pali- 
sade of  clients  and  attorneys,  with  outstretched  necks,  and  mouths  and 
ears  agape,  to  catch  up  any  chance-opinion  that  may  be  coaxed  out  of 
him  in  a  collocjuial  way,  or  listening  to  what  the  client  relishes  still 
better,  for  in  no  event  can  they  be  slide  tl  into  a  bill  of*  costs,  the 
counsellor's  bursts  of  jovial  and  familiar  humour,  or,  when  he  touches 
on  a  sadder  strain,  his  prophetic  assurances  that  the  hour  of  Ireland's 
redemption  is  at  hand.  You  perceive  at  once  that  you  have  lighted 
upon  a  great  popular  advocate,  and  if  you  take  the  trouble  to  follow 
his  movements  for  a  couple  of  hours  through  the  several  Courts,  you 
will  not  fail  to  discover  the  qualities  that  have  made  him  so— his  legal 
competency — his  business-like  habits — his  sanguine  temperament,  which 
renders  him  not  merely  the  advocate  but  the  partisan  of  his  client — 
his  acuteness — his  fluency  of  thought  and  huiguage — his  unconquerable 
good  humour — and,  above  all,  his  versatility.  By  the  hour  of  three, 
when  the  judges  usually  rise,  you  will  have  seen  him  go  through  a 
quantity  of  business,  the  preparation  for,  and  performance  of  which, 
woidd  be  sufficient  to  wear  down  an  ordinary  constitution,  and  you 
naturally  suppose  that  die  remaining  portion  of  the  day  must  of  neces- 
sity be  devoted  to  recreation  or  repose :  but  here  again  you  will  be 
mistaken ;  for  should  you  feel  disposed,  as  you  return  from  the 
Courts,  to  drop  in  to  any  of  the  public  meetings  that  are  almost  daily 
held  for  some  purpose,  or  to  no  purpose,  in  Dublin,  to  a  certainty 
you  will  find  the  coimsellor  there  before  you,  the  presiding  spirit  of 
the  scene,  riding  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directing  the  storm  of  popular 
debate,  with  a  strength  of  lun^s,  and  redundancy  of  animation,  as  if  he 
had  that  moment  started  fresh  for  the  labours  of  the  day.  There  he 
remains,  until,  by  dint  of  strengtli  or  dexterity,  he  has  carried  every 
point ;  and  from  thence,  If  you  would  see  him  to  the  close  of  the  day's 
"  eventful  history,"  you  will,  in  all  likelihood,  have  to  follow  him  to  a 
public  diimer,  from  which,  after  having  acted  a  conspicuous  part  In 
the  turbulent  festivity  of  the  evening,  5md  thrown  off  half  a  dozen 
speeches  in  praise  of  Ireland,  he  retires  at  a  late  hour  to  repair  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  day  by  a  short  interval  of  repose,  and  is  sure  to 
be  found  before  dawn-break  next  morning  at  his  solitary  post,  recom- 
mencing the  routine  of  his  restless  existence.  Now,  any  one  who  has 
once  seen,  in  the  preceding  situations,  the  able-bodied,  able-minded, 
acting,  talking,  multifarious  person  I  have  been  just  describing,  has  no 
occasion  to  inquire  his  name — he  may  be  assured  that  he  is,  juid  can 
be  no  other  than  "  Kerry's  pride  and  Munster's  glory,"  the  far-famed 
and  indefatigable  Daniel  O'Connell. 

Mr.  O'Connell  was  bom  about  eight  and  forty  years  ago,  in  that 
part  of  the  United  kingdoms  of  Ireland  and  Kerry,  called  Kerry.  He 
is  said  to  be  descended  in  a  raathomatically  and  moridly  straight  line 
from  the  ancient  kings  of  Iv<Ta.*  The  discrowned  family,  however, 
have  something  better  than  the  saddening  boast  of  regal  descent  to 
prop  their  pride.  His  present  ex-majesty  of  Ivera,  Mr.  Daniel 
O'Connell's  uncle,  has  a  terrhorial  revenue  of  four  or  five  thousand  a 

*  One  of  die  kingdoms  of  the  county  of  Keny. 


I  snppon  ihp  iligntiy  nf  his  inulitionnl  dironr :  while  the 
us  princes  of  itti;  blood,  diH)ienpi{  ihnxigh  ihe  iloiniiiiuim  of 
fethvr),  In  the  churaciers  uf  lenanu  in  fee^imple,  upuloiii  lease- 
n,  or  (lurdy  inongagtvv  in  possession,  form  a  cumpnct  and 
^wprful  nqnirrarchy,  hrfom  whose  iiifluvnre  ihe  proud  ■*  degcenJanti 
«f  dip  Mriwittcr"  ""*  often  mnde  lo  bow  ihrir  necks,  in  ihc  an[3y  cnlli- 
«(Mi<  of  cxiutiry  [lolitics.  The  subji-ct  of  ihc  prpscni  notire  is  under- 
sHknI  to  hr  the  heiivippeieHt  to  his  niicli^'s  posspssions.  'lliese  he 
BiHt  (onn  «njoj,  for  his  roynl  kiinnitin  has  pitssod  his  90th  year.  In 
n  lime  iw  ndes  in  Ins  own  person  an  extendRTc  tract  among  tlie 
N  I  of  Utile  value,  it  is  snid,  in  point  of  revifnue,  but  dear  to 
WOT,  Bs  the  residence  of  ihe  idol  of  Ills  hesrl,  and  in  truth 
'y  teiiHni  on  tliree-fourlha  of  the  estate — 


e  only  tt 


lin-nyinpli,  iwctt  Lilif ny," 


f  CVConnel!  wm  originally    intended    for  the   Church,  or  more 

Hpcnkinc:,   for  the   Ch:ipel.     He  wbj   sent,  according  to   the 

ks  of  the  tiiTit-,  to  be  educated  M  St.  Omer — for  in  those  dnys 

I  govemment  of  Irelnnd  would  not  allotv  the  land  of  frotcslunt 

to  he  conlnminjited  by  a  public  school  of  Catholic  theo- 

Ihii^nnn  was    compelled   to   permit  tlie  detested   iloc- 

e  fterly  preached ;  but  to  niiike  tlie  professors  of  them  good 

'  ■  whrewdly  nisiatod  that  they  should   slill,  ta  of  old,   be 

MB  the  seas,  and  lay  in  a  preliminary  stock  of  Irish  loyally 

!t  iinlvvrsiiy.     Dill  the  dread  of  indi^nous  theology  was  not 

>  that  great  man.     I  observe  that  some  of  our  statesmen  of 

B  year  Imve  discovered  thiii  alt  the  disaiters  of  IrclanU  have 

d  by  an  invisible  esiahli^bment  of  Jesuil~,  and  must  continue 

«  of  Parliamcni  shall  expel  the  intruders — a  feli- 

'niise  and  efTecl,  resembling  that   of  the  onhodoz 

I  British  packet,  who   having  dbcovered,  during  a  gaJe  of 

I  «  Methodist  preacher  was  among  the  passengers,  at  once 

ihrir  minds  that  the  fury  of  the  tempest  would  never  abate 

r  ftssrf   should   be  exorcised   by  heaving  llie   non-con I'ormi  ■  I 

I   haw    not   heard    what  occasioned   Mr.   O'Connell   lo 

9  dwninntion.     He  probably  had  the  good  sense  to  feel  that 

o  much  Itesh  and  blood  for  a  cloister;  and  die  novelty  of  a 

r  lo  n  Catholic  (for  the  Bar  had  jnsi  been  opened  to  his 

ve   had  its   attractions.      He  accordingly  leR   St. 

hs    casuistry   and   fasting    and   vesper    hymns,    lo   lest 

►  Wmpenunenls ;  nnil  having  swallowed  the  regidar  number  of 

■■  "    "  Ml  at  the  Middle  Temple,  was  duly  admhied  to  the  Irish 

T  Term  1798.     The  event  has  justitied  his  choice.     Widi 

tlimrnis  of  his  religion  and  hix  politics,  his  process  wai 

la  now.  and  ha.*  Iieen  for  many  years,  as  hi^i  hi  Ids  profes- 

a  pOMible  for  a  Catholic  lo  ascend. 

'  Miell,  \f  not  the  ablest,  b  certauily  the  most  singular  man 
Bar.  He  is  singular,  not  merely  in  the  vigour  of  his 
,  bill  ill  their  extreme  variety  and  apparent  inconsistency  ;  and 
e  nuy  be  said  of  his  charaeler.  The  elements  of  bodi  are  so 
nd  diverse,  that  ii  would  seem  as  If  half  a  dozen  varieties  of 
i|p  jiperies,  and  these  not  always  on  the  beil  terms  with  ?q,cH 
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other,  had  been  capriciously  huddled  together  into  a  single  frame  to 
make  up  his  strange  and  complex  identity ;  and  hence  it  is,  that,  though 
I  spoke  of  him  heretofore  as  a  favoiu-able  subject  for  a  sketch,  I  find 
the  task  of  accurate  delineation  to  be  far  less  easy  than  I  anticipated. 
I  have  the  man  before  me,  and  willing  enough,  it  would  appear,  that  his 
features  should  be  commemorated ;  but,  like  the  poor  artist  that  had 
to  deal  with  the  frisky  phisosopher  of  Ferney,  with  all  my  efforts  I 
cannot  keep  him  steady  to  any  single  posture  or  expression.  I  see 
him  distinctly  at  one  moment  a  hard-headed  working  lawyer,  the  next 
a  glowing  politician,  the  next  an  awful  theologian ;  his  features  now 
simk  into  the  deepest  shade  of  patriotic  anguish,  now  illuminated,  no 
one  can  tell  why,  as  for  the  celebration  of  a  national  triumph.  A  little 
while  back  I  caught  him  in  his  character  of  a  sturdy  reformer,  pro- 
claiming the  constitution,  and  denouncing  the  vices  of  courts  and 
kings,  and  he  promised  me  that  he  would  keep  to  that ;  but  before  I 
had  time  to  look  about  me,  there  he  was,  off  to  the  levee  !  be-bagged 
and  be-swordcd  like  any  oppressor  of  them  all,  playing  off  his  loyal  looks 
and  anti-radicid  bows,  as  if  he  was  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Blake's  next 
Baronets,  or  as  if  he  had  not  sufRciently  proved  his  attachment  to  the 
throne  by  presenting  his  majesty  with  a  crown  of  Irish  laurel  on  the 
bead)  of  Dunleary.  Such  a  comjiound  can  be  described  only  by 
enumerating  its  several  ingredients ;  and  even  here  I  am  not  sure  that 
my  performance,  if  rigidly  criticized,  may  not  turn  out,  like  my  sub- 
ject, to  be  occasionally  at  variance  with  itself.  I  shall  begin  with 
(what  in  other  eminent  lawyers  is  subordinate)  his  individual  and 
extra-professional  peculiarities ;  for  in  O'Connell  these  are  paramounly 
and  act  a  leading  part  in  ev^  scene,  whether  legal  or  otherwise,  of 
his  complicated  avocations. 

His  frame  b  tall,  expanded,  and  muscular ;  precisely  such  as  befits 
a  man  of  the  people — for  the  physical  classes  ever  look  with  double 
confidence  and  affection  upon  a  leader  who  represents  in  his  own  peiv 
son  the  qualities  upon  which  they  rely.  In  his  face  he  has  been  equally 
fortunate ;  it  is  extremely  comely.  The  features  are  at  once  soft  and 
manly ;  the  florid  glow  of  health  and  a  sanguine  temperament  is  dif- 
fused over  the  whole  countenance,  which  is  national  in  the  outline,  and 
beaming  with  national  emotion.  The  expression  is  open  and  confiding, 
and  invithig  confidence ;  there  is  not  a  trace  of  malignity  or  wile — if 
there  were,  die  briglu  and  sweet  blue  eyes,  tlie  most  kuidly  and  honest- 
looking  that  can  be  conceived,  would  repel  the  imputation.  These 
popular  giAs  of  nature  O'Connell  has  not  neglected  to  set  off  by  his 
external  carriage  and  deportment— or,  perhaps,  I  should  rather  say, 
that  the  same  hand  which  \v<\&  moidded  die  exterior  has  supersaturated 
the  inner  man  with  a  fund  of  restless  propensity,  which  it  is  quite 
beyond  his  power,  as  it  is  certainly  beside  his  inclination,  to  controul. 
A  large  portion  of  this  is  necessarily  expended  upon  Ids  legal  avocar 
tions ;  but^  the  labours  of  the  most  laborious  of  professions  cannot 
tame  him  into  repose :  after  deducting  the  daily  drains  of  the  study 
and  the  Courts,  there  remains  an  ample  residuum  of  animal  spirits  and 
ardour  for  occupation,  which  go  to  form  a  distinct,  and  I  might  say,  ft 
predominant  character — the  political  chieftain.  The  existence  of  this 
overweening  vivacity  is  conspicuous  in  O'Connell's  manners  and  move- 
ments, and  being  a  popular,  and  more  particularly  a  national  quality, 
jpvaily  recommends  him  to  the  Irjsh  people — ^^  JNIobilitate  viget" — 
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Body  and  mul  Vt  in  h  Ualc  of  |ji?rmiinvnl  innirrrrtion.  Sm  iiim  in 
thi>  itn*\a,  Mid  ^nii  p<<rccive  at  once  that  he  is  n  mai)  wllo  hn»  nvarn 
ibst  his  cuuntry's  vFTongs  shall  bv  avuiged.  A  Diibliu  jury  (if 
judiRHRuly  srU-rmi)  wouitt  find  hU  very  gsiil  and  gestures  lo  b«  high 
nxaaou  by  cunsmictioD,  so  e.ipliciily  du  llii-y  enforce  th'^  nHtional  senii- 
incot,  of  '*  Ireland  )kt  own,  or  tlie  world  in  a  blaze.''  As  he  marches 
to  Court,  he  should^n  liia  umbrella  as  il'  it  wetn  a  |iike.  Hr  fiin^  out 
one  factious  foot  Iwfore  the  other,  as  if  he  had  already  burst  his  bonds, 
and  WM  kicking  the  Protcstain  ascendancy  bel'ore  him ;  wliilc  e%'er  and 
aaoa  a  diimocradc,  broad-shouldered  rull  of  tlie  upper  inon  h  mani- 
f«slty  an  indiKntint  effort  to  shuffle  off  "  llie  o|ipresiiiuu  of  seven  liiin- 
d«d  ymrs."  This  inten'.ely  natioual  sensibiliiy  is  tlie  prevailing 
pecnliariiy  in  U'Connell'H  cliuractei- ;  far  it  is  not  only  when  abroad 
"1  in  the  piipiilar  gnze  that  Irish  afTairs  seem  to  press  upon  hi* 
'  lae   Erin-po-braah    feeling  follutva    him    into  the    lurnst 

Is  of  his  fDrenhic  occupations.     Cive  him  the  most  di'y 
t  jiusition  of  law  lo  sup|ion — the  most  remote  that  imagi- 
cuncnvc  fmm  the  violuiion  of  tlie  Arlicleti  uf  Limerick,  or 
m  of  the  Irixh  I'nrlinnieni,  and  ten  to  one  hiil  he  wiH  contrive 
:   pnlrituic   episode    upon    those    e;(ain)>les   of    Brill^h 
domiiuAiiun.     The  people  are  never  aineni    from    his   ihouglils.     lie 
tono  up  a  bill  of  eicfplions  lo  a  judg&'s  charge  in  the  name  of  Ire- 
latul,  ami  pockets  a  special  retainer  with  the  air  of  a  man  that  dotes 

Tin  bit  country.  There  is,  perhaps,  some  share  of  exaggeraiicin  in 
lliia  ]  but  much  less,  1  do  believe,  tlian  is  generally  suspected,  and  1 
apprebeod  that  be  would  scarcely  pass  ior  a  patriot  without  it ;  for,  in 
(set,  he  Itas  lieen  xo  successful,  and  looks  so  contented,  and  hb  elaslir, 
unlirokeji  npirits  are  so  disposed  to  bound  and  Irisk  for  very  joy — in  a 
•rurd,lie  bus  naimi^Uy  no  had  a  face  for  a  grievance,  tliat  tiis  political 
iiiic«niy  miKbt  appear  equivocal,  were  there  not  some  clouds  of  patriotic 

Surf  or  inlifcnaijuu  to  temper  Uie  sunsltine  that  b  for  ever  bursting 
mugli  liieia. 

At  «  )iPufessioual  man,  O'Conneli  b,  perhaps,  for  general  business, 
tW  mo<4  coni)H-|en(  advocate  ai  the  Irish  Bar,  Every  rf-quisiie  for  a 
h«rrDt<T  of  all-work  is  combined  iii  hini ;  some  in  perfection — all  in 
wSkiency.  lie  is  not  understood  to  be  a  deep  scientific  lawyer.  He 
r  better  for  himself  and  his  clients,  an  admirably  practical 
He  u  a  tlKiniuch  adept  in  all  die  complicated  and  fantastic  forms 
Idch  Justice,  like  n  ChincsL-  munsrch,  insists  that  her  votaries 
oach  tier.  A  suitor  advancing  towards  her  throne,  cannot 
I  die  ttvfilulions  uf  the  indbpctuable  Ko-toii  under  a  more 
T  of  ihQ  ceremonies.  In  this  department  of  his  profession, 
the  knowledge  of  tlie  practice  of  tlie  Courts,  and  in  a  perfect  fami- 
f  willt  Uie  general  ijrinciples  of  law  tliat  are  applicuble  to  ques- 
"scussod  in  o|H!n  Court,  O'Cormell  is  on  a  level  with  tlie  n 
1  of  liii  comfietitoni ;  and  with  few  enceptions.  perhaps 
!  tingle  one  of  Air.  Plunkeii,  he  suqjiwses  them  tdt  in  tlie 
I  and  prniiucious  taknt  with  which  lie  contends  to  tlie  last 
ry,  or,  where  victory  i«  iiiipOMsible,  for  an  honourable  retreat, 
Inind  had  lieeji  duly  disciplined,  he  woiUd  have  been  a  lirsi-ode 
1  a  most  formidiible  su^jhisl.  He  has  all  the  r<<<tui*ite> 
— aingnlar  clearness,  promptitude,  and  acuieness.  When 
I  mpiircs,  he   evinces  a   mciapliyslcal  subUcly  of  perception 
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which  nothing  can  elude.  The  most  slippery  distinction  that  glideg 
across  him,  he  ciui  grasp  and  hold  ^^  pres  is  manibus/'  until  he  pleases 
to  set  it  free.  But  his  argumentative  powers  lose  much  of  their  effect 
from  want  of  arrangement.  His  thoughts  have  too  much  of  the  impa- 
tience of  conscious  strength  to  submit  to  an  orderly  disposition,  in- 
stead of  moving  to  the  conflict  in  compact  array,  they  rush  forward 
like  a  tumultuary  Insurgent  mass,  jostling  and  overturning  one  another 
in  the  confusion  of  the  charge ;  and  though  finally  beating  down  all 
opposition  by  sheer  strength  and  numbers,  still  reminding  us  of  the  far 
greater  things  they  might  have  achieved  had  tliey  been  better  drilled. 
But  O'Connell  has  by  temperament  a  disdain  of  every  thing  that  is 
methodical  and  sedate.  You  can  see  this  rumiing  through  his  whole 
deportment  in  Ctjurt.  I  never  knew  a  learned  personage  who  resorted 
so  little  to  tlie  ordinary  tricks  of  his  vocation.  As  he  shs  waiting  till 
his  turn  comes  to  "  blaze  away,"  he  appears  totally  exempt  from  the 
usual  throes  and  heavings  of  animo-gestation.  There  is  no  hermeti- 
cally-sealing of  the  lips,  as  if  nothing  less  could  restrain  the  fermenta- 
tion within  ;  there  are  no  trances  of  abstraction,  as  if  the  thoughts  had 
left  their  home  on  a  distant  voyage  of  discovery ;  no  haughty  swellings 
of  th(;  mind  into  alto-reliovos  on  the  learned  brow ; — ^there  is  nothing 
of  this  about  O'Ccmnell.  On  the  contrary,  his  countenance  and  man- 
ners impress  you  with  the  notion,  that  he  looks  forward  to  the  coming 
cAbrt  as  to  a  pastime  in  which  he  takes  delight.  Instead  of  assuming 
the  ^'  Sir  Oracle,"  he  is  all  gaiety  and  good-humour,  and  seldom  fails 
to  disturb  the  gravity  of  the  proceedings  by  a  scries  of  disorderly 
jokes,  for  which  he  is  duly  rebuked  by  his  antagonists  with  a  solemnity 
of  indignation  that  provokes  u  repetition  of  the  offence ;  but  his  insu- 
bordinate levity  is,  for  the  most  part,  so  redeemed  by  his  impertttrbable 
good-temper,  that  even  the  judges,  when  compelled  to  interfere  and 
pronounce  him  out  of  order,  are  generally  shaking  their  sides  as  heartily 
as  the  most  enraptured  of  his  admirers  in  the  galleries.  In  the  midst, 
however,  of  this  seeming  carelessness,  his  mind  is  in  reality  attending 
with  tlie  keenest  vigilance  to  the  subject-matter  of  discussion ;  and  the 
contrast  is  often  quite  amusing.  While  his  eyes  are  wantoning  round 
the  court  in  search  of  an  object  to  be  knocked  down  by  a  blow  of  his 
boisterous  playfulness,  or,  in  a  more  serious  mood,  while  he  is  sketch- 
ing on  the  margin  of  his  brief  the  outline  of  an  impossible  republic,  or 
running  through  a  rough  calculation  of  the  number  of  Irishmen  capable 
of  bearing  pikes  according  to  the  latest  returns  of  the  population,  if 
the  minutest  irregularity  or  misstatement  is  attempted  on  the  other  side, 
up  he  is  sure  to  start  with  all  imaginable  alertness,  and,  reassuming  the 
advocate,  puts  forward  his  objection  with  a  degree  of  vigour  and  perspi- 
cuity which  manifests  that  his  attention  had  not  wandered  for  an  instant 
from  the  business  before  him. 

Mr.  O'Connell  is  in  particular  request  In  jury-cases.  There  he  is  in 
his  element.  Next  to  the  "  harp  of  his  country,"  an  Irish  jury  is  the 
instrument  on  which  he  delights  to  play  ;  and  no  one  better  miderstands 
its  qualities  and  compass.  I  have  already  glanced  at  his  versatility. 
It  is  here  that  it  is  displayed.  His  powers  as  a  Nisi-prius  advocate 
consist  not  so  much  in  the  perfection  of  any  of  the  qualities  necessary 
to  the  art  of  persuasion,  as  in  tlie  number  of  them  that  he  has  at  com- 
mand, and  the  skill  witli  which  he  selects  and  adapts  them  to  the  ex^ 
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ftory  of  each  particular  case.     He  has  a  ilicirongh  knowledge  of  liumnn  1 
■utuxi*,  iU  il  firevailb  in  ihc  rlass  of  nii-n  wliunt  he  has  In  moiiliJ  lo  hit  J 
iwrfwiiat.     1  know  of  no  one  ihnt  exhihilit  n  more  quick  tind  aei.-uraW^ 
p«rc«ptl(in  of  Ihr  esscmiol  peculiarities  of  ihe  Irish  clinrnrter.     It  h 
laerely  with    reference  ta  ihi-ir   passions   ihat  be  inxtcrstsntls  tlieiK^ 
thin^h  here  he  is  pn^^^rainently  adruit.     lie  can  cajoli<  a  doKen  of  mise'V 
rnble  cvrporntion-hiicks   iiilu  ihe  persu<i.<<]Qti  thai  the  honour  of  thdr^ 
country  '»  conceiitn^d  in  thetr  persons.     His  mere  acting  on  such  occk*   ' 
ainnii  iii  ndnurable  :  no  mtaicr  how  base  and  stupid,  anil  how  poisoned 
t^  political  unlipatliy  to  himself  be  may  believe  iliem  to  be,  he  ad'ects 
llic  moit  contpiimentory  i^uroiice  of  their  real  characters.     He 
bi»  *coni  aiiil  conlenmt  under  a  look  of  unboiin<led  relinnce.     lie  ad- 
drctsea  them  with  all  the  deference  due  to  upright  and  high-minded 
jururv.     He  talks  to  them  of  "  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,"  ond  the  present 
pvlitude  of  tretand,  and  the  reiuduary  blessii^  at'  posterity,  with  the 
nWft  perfidinus  command   of  countenance.     In  short,  by  dint  of  un- 
merited commendn lions,  be  belabours  them  into  the  belief  tlmt,  after 
oU,  llicy  have  some  reputation  to  susImu,  Riid  sets  litem  chuckling  with 
nniicipiticd  exuiuition  at  the  honours  with  which  a  verdict  according 
ui  ihi-^vi'l.nee  is  to  eonaecrale  their  names.     But,  in  addition  to  the 
an  ul  lniniiig  ilie  passions  of  his  hearers  to  the  malleable  point,  O'Con- 
ntl)  ni;iiiil'''<tls  piiwer«  of  observation  of  anotlier,  and,  fur  general   pur- 
pti'i-i,  D  iit'ire  vnlinhle  kind.     He  knows  that  strange  modificaiiun  of  J 
Ijiiiiii'iiir. ,  ilic  Trinb  mind,  not  only  in  its  moral  bnt  ui  its  me[uphy«icid  J 
pi  eLiliaiiiies.     Throw  him  upon  any  p.uticulur  class  of  men,  and  yq| 
would  iui;igi(ie  thtit  lie  must  hnve  lived  among  them  all  his  life,  so  t 
Uiiiively  doe^  lu.-  accommodate  his  style  of  argument  lo  their  purliculi 
iDotieti  of  thiiikiitg  and  reasoning,    ile  knows  the  exact  tguantity   of 
ftrici  lo^ic  whieti  lliey  will  bear  or  can  comprehend.     Hence,  (where 
it  serven  bis  purpose  I  instead  of  attempting  to  drag  them  along  with 
liim,  wbnliFr  ihey  will  or  no,  by  a  chain  of  unbroken  demonstratitHi, 
Jitr  baa  iJie  aildn'u  to  miike  them  imagine  that  their  movements  are  di- 
rected »ili-ly  by  liieiiuelvcs.     He  pays  their  capacities  ihe  compliment 
of  m>i  mnkioa  tilings  too  dear.     Familiar  with  the  habitual  tendencies 
ipf  iliiir  iiiimU,  he  contents  himself  with  throwing  off  rather  material* 
r<ir  ]t.isi>[iitif>  lliiui  elaborate  reasonings — mere  fragments,  or  seeds  «f 
llii'imlii.  u  liicb.  from  his  knowledge  of  the  soil  in  which  tliey  drop,  be 
ciiiiiid' iiih  preilicts  Will  shoot  up  and  expand  into  precisely  the  coa- 
clini'ui!'  iliiii  he  iraiita.     Tins  niethod  has  the  disndvaninj.>e,  ns  far  as  pcr- 
fti.iiitllj  r-Tards  Ihc  speaker,  of  giving  the  character  of  mure  ilian  his 
u^uaJ  liHRt'iiess  and  irregularity  to  O'Connell's  jury-speeches ;  but  his 
diem,  for  whom  alone  he  labours,  is  a  gainer  by  it — directly  in  thB    ! 
way  I  have  been  stating,  and  indirectly  for  this  reason,  that  il  keeps  1 
the  jury  In  the  dark  as  to  the  points  of  the  case  in  which  he  feeJs  he  i 
i*  wr«k.     By  abstaining  from  a  show  of  rigorous  demonstration,  where! 
all  ihe  arciimetit  is  eridcntly  upon  his  side,  he  excites  no  suspicion  by  J 
ki'cping  31  aji  equal  distance  from  topics  which  he  could  not  venture  | 
to  approacli.     'I  his,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  O'Com^ell's  i 
able  manner,  f<>r  he  has  no  iitvarinble  manner,  but  as  a  specimen  of  1 
thai  itexierixu  accommodntion  of  particular  means  to  a  particular  end| 
fmoi  whicli  his  general  powers  as  a  Nisi-prius  advocate  may  be  infeiv 
red.     And  so  too  of  tlio  tone  in  which  he  labours  to  extort  a  verdict;- 
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for  though  whmi  compelled  by  circumstances,  he  can  be  soft  and  sooth- 
ing, as  I  have  above  described  him,  yet  on  otlier  occasions,  where  it 
can  be  done  with  safety,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  apprise  a  jury,  whose 
purity  he  suspects,  of  his  real  opinion  of  their  merits,  and  indeed,  not 
unfrequently,  in  the  roundest  terms  defies  them  to  balance  for  an  in- 
stant between  their  malignant  prejudices  and  the  clear  and  resistless 
justice  of  the  case. 

There  is  one,  the  most  difficult,  it  is  s^d,  and  certainly  the  most 
anxious  and  responsible  part  of  an  advocate^s  duties,  in  which  O'Con- 
nell  is  without  a  rival  at  the  Irish  Bar — I  allude  to  his  skill  in  conduct- 
ing defences  in  the  Crown  Court.  His  ability  in  this  branch  of  his 
profession  illustrates  one  of  those  inconsistencies  in  his  character  to 
which  I  have  already  adverted.  Though  habitually  so  bold  and  san- 
|3fuine,  he  is  here  a  model  of  forethought  and  undeviating  caution.  In 
his  most  ra])id  cross-examination^,  he  never  puts  a  dangerous  question. 
He  presses  a  witness  upon  collateral  facts,  and  beats  him  down  by 
argument  and  jokes  and  vociferation ;  but  wisely  presuming  his  client 
to  be  guilty  until  he  hiis  the  goo<]  luck  to  escape  conviction,  he  never 
affords  the  witness  an  opportunity  of  repeating  his  original  narrative, 
and  perhaps,  by  supplying  an  omitted  item,  of  sealing  the  doom  of  the 
accused. 

O'Connell's  ordinary  style  is  vigorous  and  copious,  but  incorrect. 
The  want  of  compactness  in  his  periods,  however,  I  attribute  chiefly 
to  inattention.  He  has  ])hrase  in  abundance  at  command,  and  his  ear 
is  sensible  of  melody.  Every  now  and  then  he  throws  off  sentences 
-^t  only  free  from  all  defect,  but  extremely  felicitous  specimens  of 
diction.  As  to  his  general  powers  of  eloquence,  he  rarely  fails,  in  a 
case  admitting  of  emotion,  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  a  jury  ;  and 
in  a  po])ular  assembly  he  is  supreme.  Still  there  is  much  more  of  elo- 
quence in  his  manner  and  topics  than  in  his  conceptions.  He  unques- 
tionably proves,  by  occasional  bursts,  that  the  elements  of  oratory,  and 
perhaps  of  the  highest  order,  are  about  him ;  but  he  has  heul  too  many* 
pressing  demands  of  another  kind  to  distract  him  from  the  cultivation 
of  this  the  rarest  of  all  attainments,  and  accordingly  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  of  his  efforts,  however  able  and  successful,  have  deserved,  at 
examples  of  public  speaking,  to  survive  the  occasion.  His  manner, 
though  far  from  graceful,  is  earnest  and  impressive.  It  has  a  steady 
and  natural  warmth,  without  any  of  that  snappish  animation  in  which 
gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  are  prone  to  indulge.  His  voice  is  power- 
ful, and  the  intonations  full  and  graduated.  I  understand  that  when 
first  lie  appeared  at  tlie  Bar,  his  accent  at  once  betrayed  his  foreign 
education.  To  this  day  there  is  a  remaining  dash  of  Foigardism  in  his 
pronunciation  of  particular  words ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  has  brought 
himself,  as  far  as  delivery  is  concerned,  to  talk  pretty  much  like  a 
British  subject. 

It  was  my  original  indention  to  have  dwelt  in  some  detail  upon 
O'Connell,  as  a  popular  leader,  but  I  have  no  longer  space,  and  I 
could  scarcely  effect  my  purpose  without  plunging  into  tliat  ^  sea  of 
troubles,"  the  present  politics  of  Ireland :  yet  a  word  or  two  upon  the 
subject  before  I  have  d(me.  Indeed,  in  common  fairness,  I  feel  bound 
to  correct  any  depreciating  inferences  that  may  be  drawn  from  the 
tone  of  levity  m  which  I  may  have  glanced  at  some  traits  of  his  public 
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4Kpbniu«nt,  and  which  I  should  have  hesUaied  lo  indulge  in,  if  I  bnil 
noi  given  him  credit  for  the  full  inensitre  of  good-hiimoar  and  gooit 
suwe,  ihat  ca/i  discriminate  at  once  (should  lln.'»o  pages  meet  his  t-ye]^] 

nn  su  biofiensive  udly  ajid  a  hostile  aooer. 
yComoeU  lm«  been  nuw  for  three  uid  twenty  yean  n  biuy  actor! 
B  an  agitated  scene.     During  that   period  no  public  clmractcr  haf 

D  more  MJiloiisly  exl<.>lled,  or  m.ive  cordi:illy  reviled.     H.is  ihe  praist 

or  blame  been  excessive,  or  has  either  bern  undeserved  ?  Hus  be  been 
a  patriot,  or  an  incendiary  ?  for,  sueh  are  the  estrtme  points  of  view 
whieb  the  f)iiestinn  nf  hi*  merits  has  been  discussed  by  persons,  t09 

^ioniHl  and  too  tnieresied  in  the  result  to  pronounce  a  sound  upii>^ 
To  one,  hoTcver,  who  has  never  been  provoked  to' 

r  or  hate  hiiu  to  exceits,  the  solution  may  not  be  difficult.     After. 

Iritig  the  whole  of  0*Connidl's  career  as  a  politician,  an  im]Hiriiul' 
rill  be  deposed  to  say  of  Idm,  that  he  was  a.  miui  of  a  vtrong^ 
Adentanding  and  uf  stronger  ferlings,  occupied  incesscmtly,  and  alaiust 
always  withnut  due  jirejia ration,  upon  questions  wliere  it  would  have 
periled  llie  wisest  to  discern  the  exact  medium  between  ditigraeeful 
AlMiuMiun  ttid  fHCtiuuH  importunity — that  by  ntccssity  a  partisan,  he 
haa  been  ueady  lo  his  cause,  and  consistent  in  his  ultimate  object, 
Uiottgh  many  limei^  incousisteut  iu  the  adopuon  of  th>?  means  to  obtain 
it ;  and  that  now  in  the  lung  run,  after  all  die  charges  of  violence  and 
indiscretion  that  Irave  been  iiesped  upon  him,  it  is  questioned  by  some 
of  the  rlrarrst  undentandin^^  iu  Eiii:IanJ,  whether,  in  llie  present  state 
of  pohlirnl  nionds,  a  more  courtly  policy  than  O'Counell's  eiilier  is,  or' 
was  ever,  cnJeufaied  to  advance  the  interests  uf  his  Iwdy.  But  leaving 
his  piditicnl  incentives  aside,  and  referring  solely  to  the  personal  pro- 
vocsiionK  to  which  he  b  duily  exposed,  1  should  sny,  that  ll  would  be 
Utlrrly  ununturiil  in  such  a  man  lo  be  other  than  violent.  I'u  U'Coiv- 
nr]L  fU  a  barrister,  liis  disquolificntion  is  a  grievous  injustice.  It  is  not 
■It  theory  alone  ihoi  it  operates.  It  visits  him  in  the  practical  details  of 
Lis  priifrsuooal  life,  and  in  forms  the  uiont  likely  to  gall  a  man  of  coi^ 
iciaa*  powers  and  nn  ambitious  tempej'ament.  He  has  the  morlifica' 
lion  nf  bring  incessandy  reminded,  lliul  for  years  past  his  fortunes  havfl< 
been  obitolini'ly  nf  a  dead  slop,  while  he  was  constantly  condemned  tQ' 
are  men  who  st«ncd  with  him  and  after  him,  none  of  them  hia  supe-, 
riors,  ninny  of  tlieni  far  beneath  him,  partially  thrust  before  hiift,  and 
lified  into  stiiiions  of  honour  anil  emolument  to  which  he  is  forbidden 
lo  mpiti-.  The  stoutest  adversary  of  Papal  encroachments  must  admit, 
ihiil  ilirre  is  soniediing  irritating  In  this ;  for  my  part,  instead  of  judg- 
iftir  biirahly  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  retaliates,  1  rather  honour  the  man 
fut  llie  entu-gy  with  wldeh  he  wrestles  to  the  last  with  the  system  dtot 
would  ket^p  him  down  ;  and  if  now  and  then  his  resistance  s 
sueli  a  form  iis  lo  be  in  itself  an  evil,  1  am  not  sorry,  for  the  sake  of 
fioeduni  and  Iiuniunity,  lo  see  It  proved  that  intolerant  laws  caimot  be 
enforced  wiilimit  uiconvenience.  But  in  general  (to  speak  the  truth) 
O'Ccmuell'i  vengeance  is  not  of  a  very  deadly  dt^«:ription.  He  is,  after 
ftU,  8  man  of  e  kuidly  and  forgiving  nature ;  and  where  the  general 
tnlrrrsts  of  hia  country  are  not  concerned,  is  di^iposcd  to  resent  his  per- 
roimI  wrongs  whh  great  conmiand  uf  temper,  llis  forbearance  in  thif 
ri'xpeci  b  really  rredliable  to  him.  and  Uie  more  so  as  it  meets  with 

m.    The  admirers  of  King  William  have  no  nietcy  for  a  man,  wl 
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in  his  seditious  moods,  is  so  provoking  as  to  tell  the  world  that  their 
idol  was  "  a  Dutch  adventurer."  Then  his  intolerable  success  in  a 
profession  where  many  a  stanch  protestant  is  condemned  to  starve,  and 
his  fashionable  house  in  IVlcrrion-square,  and  a  greater  eye-sore  still,  his 
dashing  revolutionary  equipage,  green  carriage,  green  liveries,  and  tur- 
bulent Popish  steeds,  prancing  over  a  Protestant  pavement  to  the  terror 
of  Protestant  passengers — a  nuisance  that  in  the  good  old  times  would 
have  been  put  down  by  Act  of  Parliament — these  and  other  provoca- 
tions of  equal  publicity,  have  exposed  this  learned  culprit  to  tlie  deep 
and  irrevocable  detestation  of  a  numerous  class  of  his  Majesty's  hating 
subjects  in  Ireland.  And  the  feeling  is  duly  communicated  to  the  pul>- 
lic.  The  loyal  press  of  Dublin  teems  with  the  most  astounding  imputa- 
tions upon  his  chaiacter  and  motives.  As  a  dish  for  the  periodical 
libellers  of  the  dayj  O'Connell  is  quite  a  cut-and-come-again,  from  the 
crazy  Chmchman,  foaming  over  the  apprehended  fall  of  tithes,  down 
to  the  political  striplings  of  the  College,  who,  instead  of  trying  their 
youthful  genius  upon  tlie  cardinal  virtues,  or  ^^  tlie  lawfulness  of  killing 
Ceesar,"  devote  their  hours  of  classic  leisure  to  the  mwe  laudable  task 
of  demonstradng,  for  the  cpmfort  of  the  Orange  lodges,  that  "  Coun- 
sellor O'Connell  carries  on  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  Captain 
Rock."  But  the  Counsellor,  who  happens  to  know  a  little  more  of  the 
law  of  high  treason  than  his  accusers,  has  the  good  sense^  to  laugh  at 
them  and  their  threats  of  the  hangman.  Now  that  all  practical  attempts 
upon  life  have  been  abandoned*,  he  bears  the  rest  with  true  Christian 
patience  and  contempt ;  and  whenever  any  of  his  defamers  recant  ^^  in 
extremis'^  and  die  good  Catholics,  as  tlie  most  bigoted  among  them  are 
said  to  do,  if  the  fact  be  duly  certified  by  his  friend  Mr.  Denis  Scullyf , 
who  has  quite  an  instinct  for  collecting  materials  touchuig  this  portion 
of  secret  history,  O'Connell,  I  am  assured,  not  only  forgives  them  all 
their  libels,  but  contributes  liberally  towards  setting  on  foot  a  few  expia- 
tory masses  for  their  souls. 


*  I  allude  to  what  was  reaDy  a  shocking  occurrence. — A  Corporation  has  beea 
defined  to  be  "  a  thing  having  neither  a  body  to  be  kicked  nor  a  soul  to  be  damn- 
ed." With  thb  definition  before  him,  Mr.  0*Connell  did  not  imagine  that  he  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  of  public  debate  in  calling  the  Dublin  Orporation  a  '<  beggarly 
Corporttion."  One  of  its  most  needy  members,  however,  either  volunteered  or  was 
incited  to  think  otherwise,  and  called  upon  the  speaker  to  apologize  or  fight.  To 
Mr.  O'Connell,  a  life  of  vital  importance  to  a  numerous  family,  and  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  best  part  of  the  Irish  public,  the  alternative  was  dreadful.  He  saw 
the  ferocity  of  the  transaction  in  ito  full  Kght,  but  he  committed  his  conduct  t» 
the  decision  of  his  friends,  and  a  duel  ensued.  The  aggressor  was  killed.  Had  the 
result  been  dificrent,  his  claims  would  probably  not  have  been  overlooked  by  the 
patrons  of  the  time  (1815);  at  least  such  is  understood  to  have  been  the  expecta- 
tion under  which  he  provoked  his  fate. 

t  The  Catholic  barrister,  a  gentleman  quite  clever  and  important  enough  to  be 
treated  of  apart.  For  the  present,  I  shall  merely  record  of  him  that  one  of  his 
favourite  theories  is,  that  no  rank  Orangeman  ever  "  dies  game."  He  can  tell  you 
the  exact  moment  when  Dr.  Duigenan  began  to  roar  out  for  a  priest.  He  has  a 
a  Uuige  stock  of  mortuary  anecdotes  illustrating  his  general  doctrine,  and  he  relates 
them  with  true  Sardonic  vivacity. 
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Tbb  sun  had  set  on  a  fearful  day, 
When  the  banner^  hosts  of  Agsyria  lay 
On  the  battle-field  stretch*d  in  the  soldier's  sleep. 
In  oomber  the  sands  on  the  shore  of  the  deep. 

And  fierce  in  security. 

Thej  had  vaunted  their  strength  in  their  chariots*  migfat| 
They  had  boasted  to  level  on  Lebanon's  height 
The  tall  cedar-trees — at  their  conquests  wide 
Over  nations  laid  waste  in  the  march  of  their  pride, 

Israel  had  blench'd  with  affright. 

From  her  dty  towers  she  had  look*d  o*er  the  plain, 
Where  the  swarm  of  her  foes  heaved  like  waves  on  the  main ; 
She  had  seen  in  the  sunbeams  an  harvest  of  spears, 
And  the  tramp  of  the  horsemen  had  burst  on  her  ears — 

To  combat  or  fly  was  vain. 

**  My  arm/'  said  the  Lord,  **  shall  the  foemen  engage, 
I  will  bridle  his  mouth  and  his  ire  assuage— 
I  win  send  him  a  remnant  in  number  away, 
And  the  king  of  Assyria  shall  fly  from  his  prey. 

And  the  spoiler  forget  his  rage." 

Twas  night,  and  no  moon  had  lit  up  the  sky, 

The  hosts,  wrapp'd  in  dreams,  thought  no  dainger  nigh. 

The  sentinel  only  his  bright  arms  wore. 

While  the  darkness  wax'd  greater  more  and  more 

As  the  noon  of  night  pass'd  by. 

The  silence  is  fear-struck  as  night's  noon  comes  by  *. 
And  a  sound  like  the  wing  of  an  eagle  on  hig^. 
That  shook  'mid  the  stilhiess  his  pennons  strong. 
With  a  rush  like  an  autumn-blast  sweeping  along, 

Smote  the  hearers  fearfully. 

The  Angel  of  Death  o*er  the  armed  hosts  is  flying, 
The  Simoom  from  his  wing  their  bcarts-blood  is  drying, 
From  the  slumber  of  life  into  death  they  have  past, 
And  his  is  the  march  like  a  rustling  blast. 

Their  prowess  and  strength  defying. 

Swifter  far  than  the  flash  'mid  the  tempest's  roar. 
He  deliver'd  the  terrible  message  he  bore ; 
And  myriads  lay  breathless  and  rotting  ere  day 
Lit  the  stranger  to  mark  the  Assjrrian  array 

Like  grass  upon  Galilee's  shore. 

There  is  silence  of  horror  all  over  the  plain — 
There  are  few  that  arise  from  that  couch  of  the  slain ; 
And  they  wander  in  fear  'mid  the  festering  dead, 
And  they  shout,  but  no  comrade  lifts  his  head — 

They  shout,  and  they  shout  in  vain. 

There  the  steed  and  his  rider,  the  chief  of  the  sword. 
Are  melted  away  by  the  breath  of  the  Lord  ; 
And  the  purple  Sennacherib  is  wailing  his  power. 
For  whose  bosom  of  pride  in  prosperity's  hour 

The  wine-cup  of  wrath  is  pour'd. 

There  are  none  that  the  burial-rites  prepare 
For  the  thousands  that  cover  the  green  earth  there ; 
The  living  have  fled  to  their  far  country, 
The  uosepulchred  dead  are  the  vultures'  prey. 

And  wolves  the  carnival  share. 
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*'  iflthcriasy  lascive,  cupis  volitare  per  aaras, 

I,  fugc ;  8c<i  pcteras  tutior  esse  doini.*'  Martiai,. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

Sir, — I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  a  large  part  of  the  labours 
of  man  are  lost,  both  to  the  individual  and  to  society,  from  their  not 
having  been  directed  to  some  certain  and  well-defined  scope.  For  this 
reason,  from  the  moment  I  first  entered  College  (now,  alas  !  five-and- 
thirty  years  ago),  I  determined  to  look  about  me,  and  fix  upon  some  use- 
ful object,  suited  to  my  feelings  and  capacities,  upon  which  I  might  con- 
centrate all  my  powers,  and  produce  something  that  might  at  once  prove 
serviceable  to  my  species,  and  procure  me  a  name  that  may  shine  con- 
spicuous when  the  art  of  the  brass-founder  shall  be  forgotten,  and  a 
medal  or  a  bronze  no  longer  remain  in  existence. 

I  am  a  man,  Sin  of  much  patient  industry,  of  some  shrewdness  of 
remark,  of  profoundly  retentive  memory,  and"  of  extensive  reading, — 
qualities  of  which  I  the  less  hesitate  to  boast,  because  they  are  pledges 
of  my  fitness  for  the  ta'ik  I  have  undertaken,  and  because  it  is  in  strict 
compliance  with  the  received  custom  among  the  learned  of  the  last  age — 
the  "  mijrhty  dead" — to  announce  themselves  with  a  becoming  confi- 
dence. If  Horace  and  Ovid,  indeed,  were  justified  in  singing  of  them- 
selves, "  Exegi  monumentum*^  and  "  Jamque  opusj^^  &c.  on  account  of 
their  poetry,  how  much  more  may  a  Gesner,  a  Baxter,  or  a  Heinsius 
boast,  whose  labours  have  prevented  these  (so  called)  immortal  works 
from  perishing ;  who  have  restored  these  dilapidated  "  monuments,^' 
have  explained  their  inscriptions,  and  rendered  them  intelligible  to  school- 
boys and  undergraduates  :  and  here  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that 
this  present  age,  which  has  added  to  the  stores  of  English  literature  three 
first-rate  poets,  f  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  the  anonymous  author  of  a 
MS.  vohime  of  Latin  poetry  penh  me)yto  say  nothing  of  the  minora 
sidera^  Byron,  Campbell,  Moore,  &c.  &c.  it  has,  in  its  immense  fertility, 
broutrht  to  light  not  one  Commentator. 

Influenced  by  this  reflection,  and  by  the  natural  bent  of  my  own 
crenius,  I  no  sooner  knew  myself,  (e  ccelo  descendit^  &c.  &c.),  than  I 
determined  to  embark  my  hopes  and  my  fortimes  in  the  composition 
of  a  great  literary  work  suited  to  my  peculiar  talents.  My  parents, 
indeed,  were  anxious  that  I  should  have  entered  upon  some  of  the 
active  professions,  and  figured  in  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  a  lawyer,  a 
divine,  or  a  physician.  But  what.  Sir,  are  theologians  or  physicians  ? 
Men  who  confine  themselves  to  one  limited  study,  who  survey  natures 
in  one  only  of  its  numerous  aspects,  and  who,  binding  themselves  to 
a  single  end,  scarcely  ever  are  found  even  to  accomplish  that.  The 
lawyers  are  still  worse  :  their  reading  lies  wholly  in  a  circle  which 
nobody  thinks  of  entering  but  themselves  ;  and  "  «ctrc  tuum  nihii  est ;" 
the  knowledge  which  you  cannot  display  to  others  is  only  so  much 
ignorance.  A  lawyer,  Sir,  ranks  with  a  conjuror ;  more  feared  tlian 
estimated ;  worshi])j)ed  only  by  the  ignorant  and  the  credulous,  and 
rarefiilly  avoided  by  nil  who  have  the  slightest  regard  for  their  quiet  or 
their  purse.  My  multifarious  reading,  which  has  extended  over  the 
whole  range  of  literature,  qualified  lae  for  nobler  piursuits,  and  my 
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ambition^  or  rather  my  instinct^  led  me  to  emulate  the  Bentleys,  the 
Stevenses,  and  the  Burmans,  those  universal  geniuses,  who  threw  the 
hght  of  their  erudition  into  the  most  tenebrous  holes  and  comers  of 
their  author's  obscurity. 

No  sooner,  then,  had  I  attained  the  qualification  of  Dominut  on  the 
College  boards,  than  I  plunged  deep  into  criticism,  and  determined  to 
give  my  days  and  nights  to  the  illustration  of  some  learned  author. 
The  classic  "  world  was  all  before  me  where  to  choose ;"  but  the  choice 
was  not  easy.  An  esteemed  author  was  not  upon  any  terms  to  be  had, 
who  was  not  already  so  towsled  and  mumbled  by  the  critics,  as  not  tp 
leave  a  ^  ted"  or  a  "  qu^^  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  present  day ;  while 
an  obscure  and  valueless  writer  would  plunge  his  commentator  into  his 
own  obscurity,  and  effectually  impede  him  in  his  flight  to  immortality. 
For,  though  a  commentator  is  intrinsically  more  worthy  than  his  ori- 
ginal, as  the  precious  gums  and  essences  are  more  valuable  than  the 
lifeless  mass  they  embalm,  still  it  is  vain  to  comment,  when  men  will 
not  read.  Tlie  old  stock  of  authors  was  exhausted;  the  new  disco- 
veries of  unrolled  Pompeian  MSS.  and  of  Palimpsestic  parchments 
had  not  yet  furnished  fresh  matter  of  research :  and  I  was  upon  the 
point  of  abandoning  my  schemes,  and  of  embarking  in  some  of  the 
less  useful  walks  of  life — wasting  my  hours  in  chemistry  or  natur^ 
philosophy — when  chance  put  into  my  hands,  from  among  the  MSS. 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  an  invaluable  and  incdited  fragment  of 
Greek  poetry,  of  which  I  shall  only  say,  that  it  is  the  original  of  the 
celebrated  Englbh  poem,  which  begins 

"  Three  children  sliding  on  the  ice," 

and  which  has  been  translated  by  some  vile  plagiary,  and  passed,  un- 
acknowledged in  the  literary  world,  as  his  own. 

As  yo?ir  lady  readers  do  not  understand  Greek,  I  shall  quote  in  what 
follows  the  English  version  alone.  But,  for  the  benefit  of  the  learned, 
I  shall  tlirow  the  Greek  text  into  a  note.* 

^Q  sooner  was  I  in  possession  of  this  treasure,  than  I  set  about 
illustrating  it ;  and  having  arranged  the  text  to  my  own  satisfaction, 
I  enriched  it,  during  the  course  of  thirty  years  exclusive  application, 
with  a  series  of  illustrations'  which  leave  little  or  nothing  to  desire. 


Aax*  wrt^  iio-Av  ry%u,K§i0^fAtfot  f^9j(hQii^  • 

'Ea  fJLM  felloe  Ti  <r»y  um  fTet^trm, 

'Off-oic  /§  /ujf,  lixa-vrnfAttT*  it/Tivrew  a'Toj*?, 

ToiC  {TatO-IV,  %uVfttt  IF  ^OfAOtS  f  vXao-tf-tTf. 

ThiK  bcaotiftil  morreau  has  been  attributed  to  Professor  Porson  ;  but  if  the  iuter- 
m1  evidence  of  ttvle  did  not  prove  its  antiquityt  the  j>arcbnient  and  character  of  the 
MS.  at  leaft  auigu  it  six  centuries  of  existf^nrc 
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The  precise  number  of  volumes  the  work  will  occupy  I  am  not  pre- 
pared exactly  to  state ;  but  the  extent  may  be  guessed  with  some  ap- 
proximation towards  accuracy  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  manner 
in  which  such  subjects  are  usually  handled,  when  he  shall  have  perused 
the  sketch  which  I  propose  now  to  lay  before  your  readers  of  that 
portion  of  my  labours  which  is  as  yet  ready  for  the  press. 

Program. 

The  first  line  of  this  wonderfully  philosophic  and  profound  specimeo 
of  Pythagorean  lore  {for  such  it  b)  embraces  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects for  elucidation,  of  which  I  propose  to  treat  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence. 

<*  Three  (1)  chUdren  (2)  sUdiog  (3)  on  the  ice  (4)." 

(1)  Three. — Beginning  at  the  beginning,  I  propose  to  enter  at  large 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  number  three,  which,  from  the  remotest 
antiquity,  has  obtained  a  mysterious  and  recondite  signification ;  as  is 
abundandy  proved  (omitting  other  instances)  by  the  three  heads  of 
Cerberus;  the  triple  goddess  Diana;  Isis,  Osiris,  and  Horus;  the 
three  wbe  men  of  the  East ;  the  three  dynasties,  and  three  consuls  of 
France ;  the  rule  of  three ;  the  three  dimensions  of  matter ;  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle ;  the  three  Fates ;  the  three  witches  in  Macbeth  ; 
the  three  estates  of  the  realm ;  the  ^^  diree  jolly  pidgeons ;"  Shadrach, 
Meshech,  and  Abednego ;  and  the  Three  Grentlemen  of  Verona.  I  have 
diligently  collated  the  poets  for  their  use  of  this  number ;  such  as  the 
^  Ter  conata  loquij^^ "  Trots  fats  heureuxj^'  and  "  Thrice  to  thine,  thrice 
to  mine,  and  thrice  again  to  make  up  nine ;"  which  last  quotation  in- 
troduces a  few  parenthetic  observations  on  the  multiples  of  three,  and 
of  that  odd  fraction  the  circulating  decimal  *9— which  at  the  same  time 
is,  and  is  not,  one.  In  reference  also  to  the  ^^  triple  tree,"  I  have  read 
through  a  most  voluminous  collection  of  the  last  speeches  of  the  most 
celebrated  ^^  patibulairesy^  from  which  the  reader  will  find  copious  ex- 
tracts. I  have  also  a  word  or  two,  en  ptusanty  on  Mr.  Canning's 
'^  Loves  of  the  Triangles,"  a  new  translation  of  the  Webh  Triads,  and 
a  critical  history  of  the  Three  per  cents,  dbtinguishlng  the  Consobr 
from  the  Reduced,  with  a  table  of  interest,  a  memou*  of  the  house  of 
Rothschild,  notices  of  inscriptions  in  the  grand  livre  of  France,  an 
engraving  of  Cobbett's  gridiron,  and  a  ^^  Catalogue  Rabonn^e"  of  the 
authors  on  the  great  question  of  currency. 

(2)  Children. — On  this  word  will  be  noted,  inter  aliay  the  Abbe 
Quillet's  Callipaedia;  the  Psedotrophia  of  St.  Marthe,  physician  to 
Henry  III.  of  France ;  the  Cyropadia  of  Xenophon ;  Fenelon's  Tele- 
machus ;  and  the  Chevalier  Ramsay's  Travels  of  Cyrus.  Notices  will 
be  given,  likewise,  of  Peter  the  Wild  Boy,  and  other  wild  children ;  of 
Les  enfans  trouvisj  and  foundling  hospitals  of  most  European  nations ; 
the  Garry  Owen  boys ;  the  Bluecoat  boys ;  the  children  in  the  wood  ; 
the  young  Roscius  and  Miss  Clara  Fisher ;  the  Lancastrian  system ; 
Pestalozzi  and  Fellenburg ;  the  "  Co«i*  a/  €gTo"  of  Tasso,  which  he 
stole  from  Lucretius — a  thefl  the  less  excusable  as  Lucretius  has  twice 
repeated  the  simile,  iotidem  verbis,  to  mark  it  the  more  certainly  as  his 
<wn.    In  order  more  completely  to  illustrate  thb  portion  of  tfaa  text, 
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1  givp  remarks  on  srcond  chiltlhitod,  or  old  age ;  remarks  on 
jKiUv's  uiid  Churchill's  ages  of  niaii,  the  golilen  age,  the  Au- 
pwtan  »ge,  ihe  middle  ages  ;  Lord  Byron's  "  Age  of  Bronae,"  with  an 
original  tnatiae  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  that  happy  FxordJum,  "  In  this 
(■1  the  cnae  may  be)  learned,  pioiu,  sceptical,  revolutionary,  or  degene- 
nlLv  Bge." 

(3)  Slidixo. — Upon  sliding  I  shall  introduce  a  dissertation  on  ihe 
ziilit|uily  of  the  practice,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  invention  o 
« lecret  liiiitiiry  uf  sliding  panels  and  doors  covered  with  ta[>estry,  taken 
ittau  the  most  approved  and  autliorixed  novels  ;  observations  on  sliding 
nil«a,  Uidtii^  hoys,  avalanchet,  and  "  verti  gtlrucciati  /"  notes  on  eda, 
lupliists,  political  rats,  and  other  sUppei'y  anin:aU  ;  including  memoirs  of 

Ch — t — br — nd,  the  B m  family,  and  Mother  L ;  some  account 

of  (he  slips  at  the  theatres,  and  in  the  dock-yards,  lapgut  lingua,  tlic 
ilijis  of  my  aiini  Dinali  not  original  (Sterne's  plagiarism),  on  backslidings 
■nil  "faux  png"  in  general,  with  an  account  of  the  newest  method  of 
MM]ang  a  iMg's  tail. 

(4)  IcB. — This  is  a  word  of  much  obscurity,  and  requires  ample 
illiutration.  I  shall  notice  only  a  few  of  the  points  which  will  be  touch- 
td  upon  in  this  pnrt  of  niy  work.  The  chemical  history  of  ice,  with  the 
most  approved  tlieory  of  heat ;  on  iceberg,  glaciers,  and  voyages  (a 
lht>  North  Pole ;  memoirs  of  the  Humane  Society,  and  lives  of  persons 
dtvwned  in  the  Scr)>entine  ;  on  ice-creams,  Roman  punch  (glace), 
French  dmrnatk  poetrj-,  iced  champaigne,  arti6cial  frigorific  n  ' 
the  late  Lord  Londonderry'*  speeches  in  Parliament,  &c.  & 
rrceipl  for  making  cool-i'up ;  accoimt  of  a  tniming-glass  o 
palace  on  the  Neva, and  Moore^'s  Holy  Alliance ;  the  bumii 
the  retreat  through  Hussia,  and  the  surgical  treatment 
tiodM ;  OD  the  feeni,  or  men  of  Kent,  an  excurrus. 

t\ite  second  line  of  this  extraordinary  poem  furnishes  a 
for  tcwarch  than  the  first. 

"  m  on  (6)  a  tmnnuT's  (6)  day  p),' 

fi)  All  ok. — Rise,  progress,  and  fall  of  tliis  phrase  in  English  poetry^ 
Willi  philoli^icat  researches,  and  etymologies ;  the  "  tractatiis  de  omnibus 
rr6n  tt  ^busdnm  aliis  ;"  the  inscriptions  "  put  on"  and  "  put  off,"  on 
oar  vay-«idei(,  mistaken  by  foreigners  for  a  remnant  of  Catholic  super- 
■tkinn,  and  supposed  to  refer  lo  the  hat ;  spirituous  compound  called 
"  All  •OTts"'  not  to  be  confounded  with  omnium  or  scrip  ;  "  All  the 
talttita  i"  "  All  Lombard-street  to  an  egg-shell ;"  treatise  on  the  use  of 
"  On,"  in  epitaphs  and  epigram  writuig  ;  outline  of  modem  ON-tology  ; 
nxmoin  of  Tommy  On-sIow  ;  "  On,  Stanley,  on  1"  stolen  from  the  "  en 
•watf"  of  the  French,  &c.  &e. 

(6)  SrMMF.K. — I  shall  here  touch  on  Thomson's  and  Delille's  Seasons, 
■rlUi  dtalions  from  nil  known  [mets,  descrijuive  of  the  four  quarters  of 
tbf  yrar ;  on  f^entonin?,  with  anecdotes  of  the  cook's  ornries,  Le  Cuigi- 
mrr  Fran^oig,  L'/ilmanach  del  Gourniant/s,  and  a  life  of  Hannah 
GUisr ;  notes  on  Bnlognn  sausages,  "jamhon  de  Wfulphalie^*  partridge 
prr.  Are.  Arc.  That  highly  seasoned  dish,  a  mock  pig,  will  introduce  an 
imjairy  into  the  antiquity  of  sucking-pigs,  with  the  whole  law  of  tithes  : 
~      '       'c  of  hit  GStUe  for  a  mess  of  pottage  typical  of  modera  An- 


ce ;  the  ice 

if  Moscow, 

of  frost-bitten 
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phitryonisnl ;  Lucullus's  hall  of  Apollo  ;  Apicius,  Sir  W.  C — ^t — s,  &:c. 
6cc. ;  of  speaking  in  season  and  out  of  secoson  ;  of  seizin  and  livery,  with 
notices  of  the  lives  of  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe. 

(7)  Day. — Distinction  between  an  astronomical  and  natural  day ; 
rent-day,  pay-day,  and  ^  le  quart  drheur  de  Rabelais  ;"  the  day  of  judg- 
ment ;  on  wedding  and  birth-days,  and  the  different  modes  of  keeping 
them,  and  on  Bums'  '^  AUhallow  Eve  ;"  on  daybooks  and  ledc^ers  ;  on 
lack-a-day,  well-a-day,  and  on  "  Daylight,"  a  term  in  symposiacs. 
Michael  Angelo's  "  Day"  and  "  Night"  in  the  Chiesa  di  San  JLorenzo 
in  Florence  ;  on  Day  and  Martin's  blacking,  and  the  Dey  of  Algiers ; 
Beaumarchais'  Follies  of  a  Day,  or  "  La  Folle  journte  ;"  Mr.  Day  and 
"  Sandford  and  Merton  ;"  a  fair  day  and  a  "  day  after  the  fair ;"  meteo- 
rological remarks  on  the  weather ;  on  daily  journals  with  distinctive  cha- 
racters, and  (obiter)  of  the  weekly  press  ;  Examiner  and  John  Dull ; 
Saxons  did  not  reckon  by  days,  and  why  ?  Daisy,  or  day's  eye,  (the 
Bellis  perennis  of  Linnaeus,)  not  to  be  confounded  with  dandelion  ; 
Burns'  beautiful  ode  on  it ;  on  turning  night  into  day,  and  on  settling- 
days  at  the  Stock  Exchange  ;  on  lame  ducks  ;  on  saints'  days,  days  of 
yore,  and  the  "  golden  days  of  good  Queen  Bess."  On  night ;  poetical 
descriptions ;  Gherardo  da  Notte ;  of  midnight,  and  (incidentally^  of 
ghosts  and  witches,  with  true  histories ;  Hogarth's  '^  Night ;"  Mr.  Knignt's 
peas ;  his  improver  engravings ;  of  the  Knights  Templars,  of  Knight 
tlie  actor,  and  of  Peg  Nicholson's  Knights ;  of  Moore's  Almanack, 
Poor  Robin,  the  Zodiac  of  Tentyra,  and  of  Bullock's  Museum. 

Such,  Mr.  Editor,  is  a  brief  outline  of  my  first  three  volumes,  em- 
bracing, as  you  will  perceive,  the  first  two  lines  of  the  fragment.  These 
I  propose  to  publish  statim,  as  a  sample  of  the  whole,  with  title-pages, 
indexes,  dedication,  laudatory  verses,  and  testimonies  of  authors  ;  a 
treatise  on  the  art  of  criticism,  engraved  portraits  of  the  three  cliildren, 
ichnography  of  the  icepool,  and  a  facsimile  of  each  of  the  young  gentle- 
men's hand-writing,  taken  from  an  old  slate  found  in  a  neglected  comer 
of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Twig-their-bottom's  far-famed  *^  seminary  :"  like- 
wise the  original  music  of  the  song,  supposed  to  be  either  by  Birde,  or 
by  Locke,  the  composer  of  the  music  of  Macbeth  ;  engraved  specimens 
of  the  title-pages  of  various  editions,  and  conjectural  emendations  of 
doubtful  passages. 

If  this  first  specimen  meet  with  the  desired  success,  the  rest  will  be 
immediately  forthcoming,  as  I  have  only  to  search  the  Vatican  and 
Bodleian  libraries,  and  the  Bibliothcque  dii  Roi  at  Paris,  to  complete  the 
work. 

Your  making  this  prospectus  known  through  the  medium  of  your  in- 
valuable Miscellany  will  much  olilige 

Your  obedient  and  very  humble  Servant, 

Julius  C^sar  Scaliger  Grub,  M.\,  &:  F.R.S. 


(  >'  ) 

ON    HUSIC. 

4. — With  rtfrrence  to  tie  prinrij>lca  of  the  Beautiful  in  that  4rt.M 
'Trmx  guides'  wc  intend  to  follow  faithfully  ajid  atrictly  ii 
kurlu  un  the  fourth  and  last  point  to  be  considered  in  vacul  compoa^^ 
tioii,  viz.  verbal  expreation.  Undrr  character  ve  uniierstood  ihi'  general  J 
nuture  «n(l  fwlhig  which  pervades  a  poem  in  toto.  Verbal  expr«ssioii'1 
regarti*  the  appropriate  musical  utterance  of  every  successive  fM^ntc^ie*  J 
in  a  pgeiical  text.  It  might  aptly  be  termecl  musical  diction  j  i 
dons  HTF  quite  similar  (o  those  nf  decliunation  in  oratory. 

CfirrevliieM  of  verbal  espressitm  is  a  most  importmit  requisite  in  vocfll^ 
cotnpiiMtiun  ;  and  yet,  strange  to  tell,  it  is  more  or  leas  neglected  by  ll  ~ 
crrfltiT  part  of  rnmposcrs,  nay,  it  is  scaKely  dreamed  of  by  inuojj 
Hunittviii  are  quite  satisfied  if  they  have  devised  an  air  of  agrecatd 
mrlody  and  harmony,  inlerably  correspcmding  with  the  metre  of  ^ 
irti.     The  ivords  ore  held  so  cheap  that  some  vocal  composers,  rath 
tiian  lose  the  momentary  inspiration  of  a  motivo,  are  In  the  habit  ]| 
storing  (hem  up  rrndy  made  agninst  any  poetry  tliai  subsequent  cliani 
may  tnri>w  into  their  Way.     No  wonder,  thi;n,  that  the  fit  often  sliou 
rrcemble  ihai  of  n  Monmouth-street  suit.     In  this  manne 
annals  nf  tilnglntui  point  out  a  whole,  and  indeed  a  favourite  o[>ei 
ipoiwd  about  twenty  yews  ago,  the  greater  part  of  ilie  music  of  whii 
ready  maile  beftire  the  words  were  tliought  of. 
le  of  iheie  lotitiidinariaii  vuculisU  may  ask,  perchance, — Whi 
matter  whether 

■•  DarcHt  thou  Ihiti  iipbray  ■  Inrrr  ?" 

'%t  set  one  way  or  another,  so  that  the  musical  nhrane  ntn  smooth  »n^4| 

tiulFrul  ?  and  we  niity  lie  called  upon  to  prove  aliogcther  that  there  exist  f 

^y  laws  for  verbal  expression,  and  that  those  laws  rest  upon  solid  and  • 

imaginary  groutids. 

"    accept  ttie  challenge  !  There  does  exist  a  law,  one  law  only ;  it  ] 
■w  words; 

"  Sing  m  Ihou  ipenkesl  [" 

ibe  varied  and  manifold  inflexions  of  the  voice  employed  by  a  goo^  I 
speake-r,  its  alternate  ascent  and  descent,  its  emphases,  its  louder  into*  ■ 
nations,  and  softer  undcr-tones,  not  oitly  lie  within  the  reach  of  MusiCf  J 
tut  derive  additional  and  higher  charms  from  that  art. 

A  text,  which  b  to  be  set  lo  music,  ought,  therefore,  first  of  all  li 
rehearsed  with  appropriate  and  correct  enunciation  and  declanmtion  ;  I 
tite  coniposer  ought  to  watch  scrupulously  the  alternate  rising  and  fall>  J 
iiig  of  the  Voice,  and  especially  to  mark  tliose  worits  which  require  | 


All  these  peculia 


peculiar  stress  of  elocution, 
iraiiatr  as  much  i 
Weflectcd? 

I'pcm  ascent  and  descent  we  need  not  waste  » 
tturad  in  Music  precisely  as  in  common  parland 
tli«  general  laws  of  melody  and  musical  metre. 

twetso  dedamatlod  and  Music  is  illustrated  by  the  well-known  story  of  ] 
the  Roauui  orator,  who  placed  a  shive  with  a  flute  beliind  the  rostnini|  j 
ID  order  tu  be  guided  by  musical  aid  in  the  rooitulation  of  his  ^'oic^   i 

-  Nalnre  m 

r.n.Se.  31~1BZ3. 


s  his  melody  ought  ta  1 
er  is  this  imitation  ta  ] 

Olds.  They  are  pro?  1 
:,  subject,  however,  to  ' 
The  near  aflinity  be-'] 
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Dut  how  are  wc  to  impart,  musically,  peculiar  stress  and  emphasis  to  & 
word?  This  may  be  effected  in  three  different  ways.  1st.  By  assigning 
to  the  emphatic  words  comparatively  higlier  notes.  2dly.  By  throwmg 
die  emphatic  syllable  into  the  accented  part  of  the  bar  (although  this 
ox{>edient  applies  as  much  and  more  to  the  metre  of  tlie  text).  And 
ydly.  By  increased  loudness  (forte). 

All  these  expedients  are,  as  they  should  be,  merely  direct  imitations 
of  nature.  By  way  of  illustrating  the  first,  and  most  essential  and  legi- 
timate of  these  three  resources,  let  us  recur  to  the  above  line,  ^^«Darest 
thou  thus  upbraid  a  lover  ?''  It  is  susceptible  of  various  modes  of  de- 
clamiition,  all  equally  proper,  according  to  the  sense  which  the  speaker 
may  uitend  to  convey.  Of  this  more  presently.  But  suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, wc  wished  to  read  it 

Darest  thou  thus  upbraid  a  lover  ? 

Plere  we  readily  perceive,  that  "  thus"  is  intonated  comparatively  high. 
The  line,  in  thb  sense,  might  tlierefore  appropriately  be  melodized  as 
follows 


Darest  thou  thut    upbraid         a         lover  ? 
But  if  it  were  wished  to  throw  the  emphasis  upon  the  first  word,  viz^ 

Daresi  thou  thus,  Uc.  ? 

the  following  musical  phrase  would  suggest  itself — 


-fcp 

Darest  thou  thus     up  -  braid    a   lover  f 

Were  the  declamation  this — 

Danest  thou  thut  upbraid  a  Urotr  ^ 


Darest  thou  thus  up  •  braid  a    lover  f 

Without  multiplying  examples,  it  is  obvious  that  tliis  single  line  is  sus- 
ceptible of  as  many  distinct  shades  of  signification  as  it  has  words. 
Upon  each  of  the  five  words  stress  may  be  laid  in  the  declamation,  ac- 
cording to  the  implied  meanmg ;  and  just  »o  may  each  of  the  five  words 
receive  a  high  and  emphatic  note  in  five  different  melodies. 

A  similar  train  of  reflection  will  suggest  the  propriety  of  setting  the 
Music  to  sentences  of  inteiTOgation  in  ascent ;  because  in  asking  ques- 
tions we  generally  modulate  the  voice  from  grave  to  acute.  The 
Italian,  indeed,  has  no  other  mode  of  rendering  a  phrase  interrogatory. 


**  Uf  liAfi  finished  tlip  wr>rk,"  mid  "  Hns  he  liiiishcd  the  work  ?"  U  ex- 
^rested  by  the  same  words,  "  //n  finito  I'nperti,"  wilii  this  (dlTertfiicp, 
UtiU  in  ihe  question  tiie  voiti;  luivpiids  strongly. 


\^^' 


iiil^=' 


Rei 


Sincf  in  n  question  the  phraM  termhiates,  as  it  wore,  in  an  unfinished, 
•mpcnsive  lunnner,  it  la,  moreover,  desiruble,  generally  --qienkiiig,  that 
the  melody,  independently  of  its  ascending,  should  not  conclude  the 
^oMlion  with  a  tnnic  cadence,  wliicii  brenihes  too  much  repose. 

tiw  great  use  a(  piano  and/urtt;  eregeendo,  diminuaidQ,  S^c.  in  assist- 
iog  verbal  expression  must  be  self.«videiii ;  the  ejnployment  of  these 
reiKiurces  being,  like  those  above-mentioned,  absolutely  borrowed  from 
the  ordinary  rules  of  declamation,  although,  willioiil  any  reference  to 
those  rules,  certiun  altcmittimis  of  loud  and  subdued  sounds  tend  of  ' 
themselves  to  produce  vanely,  and,  like  the  due  dispensation  of  light 
and  shade  in  a  painting,  to  throw,  as  it  were,  a  cluaroscuro  over  the 
harmunic  picture,  so  pleasing  at  nil  times,  that  in  instrumental  pieces, 
the  composer  not  tmfrequenlly  puts  down  his_^s  and  v*s  quite  arbitra 
rily,  m«vly  to  effect  variety.  You  might  often  exclianp;  the  n's  fo 
ihey^s,  and  vice  versa,  without  much  detriment.  Not  so  in  vocal  com 
positions.  Here  the  furtf  is  ajiproprintely  employed  for  spirited  de- 
ternuned  sentences  and  words  of  vigour ;  the  piann  or  the  mttomtre  for 
»ofl  end  mild  expressions,  the  crmcentln  for  cases  of  rhetoricnl  dim 
lb'  rataHfbt,  liemintieitilo,  moreiuio,  ^r.  for  decreasing  strength,  expir 
accents  of  love,  grief,  &e.  All  tliis  is  so  natural,  that  we  deem  it  < 
^nate  unnecessMT^  to  add  ijuoialions  from  classic  works  to  illustrate 
•hal  must  be  obvious  to  every  one.  If  the  reader  will  open,  at  ran-  ' 
dam.  any  opera  of  Mo/.art,  he 'is  sure  to  meet  with  a»i])le  i 
the  judiciotu  use  of  'Aw  piann  and /orfe.  In  Clmarosa  and  Rossini,  he 
wiH  likewise  find  Hbundaut  diicidalion. 

Even  of  unbdurd  nturinurs  and  multerings,  nunierous  examples  may 
bn  found.  .\n  apt  iitstanee  occurs  in  ('imarosn's  duet  (Matrimonio 
Scfreto)  between  thf  ohi  man  nnd  tlic  lover,  when  the  latter  offers  •  ■ 
crnt  sum  to  bf  (lermilted  to  marry  the  yniinEiT  instead  of  the  elder 
wslpf.  The  father  pauses,  reflects,  and  tlien  mutliTs  lo  himself,  "  Qui 
rbperoiio  del  beil'  oro,  e  si  Sidvii  anche  il  deroro*," — All  vianu  upim 
•me  single  note.     A   similar   instance   presents  itself  in  iV  beautiliil  _ 

■  Unr  I  ™»r  my  golil  -n«i  tTi-ilil, 
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teraett,  ^^  Ah  soccorso,  son'  ferito''  (Don  Giovanni)  where  Leporelii^ 
in  an  under-tone,  mutters  out  hu  coDunent  and  horror  at  the  murder  of 
the  old  Commendatore,  just  perpetrated  by  the  nefarious  iibertiiiey  his 
master. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  be  surprised,  when  we  state  that  the  em- 
ployment of  the  ^iano  and  forte  j  and  of  the  different  gradations  of  loud- 
ness within  or  beyond  these,  b,  comparatively  speaking,  of  modem  ui- 
vention.  In  the  compositions  of  alraut  a  huncbrd  years  ago,  we  seek 
in  vain  for  the  marks  p  off  or  for  any  other  dbections  regarding  the 
strength  of  the  sounds.  In  fact,  at  that  time  every  thing  was  played 
with  equal  force,  or,  at  most,  the  little  musical  colouring,  which  then 
appeared  desirable  or  practicable,  was  entirely  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  performer.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  a  sim- 
ple and  yet  powerful  means  of  producing  effect,  and  aiding  expres- 
sion, should  not  have  suggested  itself  at  an  earlier  period,  if  the  per- 
formance of  mediocre  players,  or  of  amateurs  of  fifty  years  practice, 
did  not  occasionally  afford  practical  proof  of  the  possibility  of  such 
neglect.  The  celebrated  Jomelli  was  the  first  who  began  to  imagine 
and  prescribe  various  tuits  of  musical  colouring,  and  to  bring  them 
into  some  sort  of  method.  Since  his  time,  however,  this  branch  of  ex- 
ecutive Music  has  been  so  much  eidarged  and  improved,  that  it  as  at 
this  time  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  any  shade  of  expression,  which 
does  not  form  part  of  our  musical  terminolc^.  There  is  4tiU  a  cer- 
tain vagueness  in  the  usual  directions  as  to  the  positive  degree  of  force 
intended,  many  of  the  terms  being  absolutely  relative  ;  but  we  should 
not  be  surprised  to  see  this  uncertainty  brought,  in  time,  under  mathe* 
matical  controul,  by  the  invention  of  a  musical  Phonometer,  to  indicate 
the  precise  strength  of  sound,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Metronome 
fixes  the  precise  duration  of  musical  time. 

Upon  the  foregoing  subject  of  musical  emphasis  we  might  fill  many 
pages  with  a  variety  of  curious  .and  interesting  remarks,  were  it  Bot 
that  our  limits  and  immediate  dbject  compel  us  to  content  ourselves 
with  touching  slightly  and  briefly  upon  matters,  which  a  professional 
treatise  alone  could  be  expected  to  expand  and  develope. 

But  before  we  conclude  our  remarks  upon  verbal  expression,  we 
would  wish  to  add  a  few  words  concerning  its  id>ii8e  in  Music.  Thb 
abuse  b  often  encountered  in  compositions  adapted  to  ^'  depictive"  po- 
etry, describing  physical  phenomena,  peculiar  sounds,  motions,  &c.  such 
as  thunder,  lightning,  the  rolling  of  waves,  the  bowlings  of  the  wind, 
the  babbling  of  brooks,  rustling  of  leaves,  the  roaring  of  wild  beasts, 
warbling  of  birds,  the  crawling  of  serpents,  the  galloping  of  steeds,  &g. 
Of  all  these,  and  innumerable  other  natiural  appearances,  composers 
have  attempted  direct  imitations,  the  vouchers  for  whidi  we  could  quote 
without  difficulty. 

The  question,  whether  such  imitations  are  the  legitimate  province  of 
.  the  composer,  whether  they  are  accordant  witli  the  principles  of  the 
beautiful,  b  a  delicate  and  difficult  one.  If  we  consult  our  own  feel- 
ings, we  should  candidly  say,  that  some  of  these  attempts  at  the  musi- 
cal picturesque  have  afforded  us  considerable  pleasure,  while  others,  and 
by  far  the  greater  part,  appeared  to  us  trifluig  conceits  fiill  of  quaintness 
and  littleness. 

Among  the  favourable  specimens   we  would  place  foremost,  the 
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accompaniinenus  expressive  of  the  placid  undulation  oi'  the  sea,  in  the 
beautiful  teraett,  ^  ISoave  m  9  venK^'  (Cosi  fan'  tuttc) — the  beating^ 
of  the  oars  preceding  the  fijst  appearanot  of  Selira,  in  11  Turco  in 
Italia — a  similar  approach  of  the  skiff,  in  La  Donna  del  Lago — ^the 
approach  of  the  Jew  pediar,  in  La  Gxm  Ladra— «nd  some  fe^f  other 
cases  of  the  like  description. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  doived  iMi  gratification  from  several  imitations 
of  the  chirping  of  birds  in  some  Englnh  songs,  fram  the  numerous  and 
varied  attempts  at  the  picturesque  of  ail  sorts  hi  Haydn's  Creation,  in 
which  all  manner  of  sounds  and  things  are  BUisica%  pencilled  out,  not 
excepting  chaos  and  primitive  darkBess  km\C 

We  are  far  from  the  presumpdon  of  forming  from  our  individual 
likings  and  dislikes  a  standard  of  the  Beautiful  in  this  matter :  our  opi- 
nion, however,  must  necessarily  be  founded  on  tbese.  This  opinion  we 
give  candidly  and  unpretendingly,  leaving  it  to  others  to  judge  whether 
it  coincides  with  their  own  observations  and  fedings^ 

It  seems  to  us,  in  the  first  place,  that  imitatioi^  of  this  kind  ought  to 
be  used  with  a  very  sparing  hand.  If  they  present  themselves  once  or 
twice  in  a  whole  opera,  or  in  any  evening's  perfarmance,  it  is  quite 
enough.  We  consider  them  altogether  as  mechanical  expedients,  form- 
ing licences  in  the  art.  Hence,  if  they  are  imitations  ever  so  apt,  and 
in  themselves  unobjectionable,  their  frequent  recurrence  is  likely  to  have 
a  detrimental  effect.  They  are,  after  all,  but  fanciful  attempts  at  ap- 
proximation, of  doubtful  comprehension,  and  calculated  to  divert  the 
mind  fix>m  the  more  direct  and  legitimate  aims  of  the  art.  We  conceive, 
in  the  next  place,  that  the  more  insignificant  tlie  object  of  the  imitation 
is,  the  more  trifling  the  result  will  be,  and  the  less  ou^t  it  to  be  at- 
tempted. Little  nindi  will  generally  be  found  to  resort  to  the  pictu- 
resque in  Music  more  freely,  and  it  is  little  minds  that  more  particularly 
find  entertainment  in  listening  to  it,  because  it  is  more  tangible  to  a  nar- 
row intellect,  than  the  nobler  sublimities  of  the  art.  They  are  the  same 
people  that  will  value  a  picture,  not  for  its  composition,  grouping,  or  the 
expression  in  the  countenance,  but  on  account  of  the  charming  fidelity 
in  the  imitation  of  t!ie  Brussels  lace,  the  truth  in  the  representation  of  a 
china  basin,  or  a  copper  fisl»-ketlle.  A  purely  imitative  piece  of  Music, 
dierefore,  would  seem  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  a  noble  and  clas- 
bic  composition,  as  a  Dutch  painting  of  grapes,  carrots,  and  onions,  to  a 
Madonna  and  Child  of  Raphael. 

It  is  on  these  grounds,  probably,  that  musieal  imitations  are  less  ob- 
jectionable in  humorous  compositions.  Wiien  we  kxwit  a  mind  to  be 
ludicrous,  we  do  not  stick  at  trifles.  In  tiiis  manner  we  have  seen  the 
musical  picturesque  successfMlly  applied  to  imitate  sneezing  and  other 
strange  sounds ;  and  the  genius  of  the  sublime  Beethoven  (quandoquc 
dormitans)  has  with  consummate  art  typified,  not  only  the  parabolic 
leaps  of  a  frisky  flea,  but  even  the  ifltimate  doom  qsnaHy  inflicted  #n 
that  oflending  race. 
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Time  and  Love. 

Av  artist  painted  Time  and  Lort : 
Time  with  two  pinions  spread  aboTC^ 

And  I/ove  without  a  feather : 
Sir  Harry  patronised  the  plan. 
And  soon  Sir  Hal  and  Lady  Anne 

In  wedlock  came  together. 

Copies  of  each  the  dame  bespoke : 
The  artisti  ere  he  drew  a  stroke, 

Reversed  his  old  opinions. 
And  straightway  to  the  fair  one  bring; 
Time  in  his  turn  devoid  of  wingi, 

And  Ci]q>id  with  two  pinions. 

•(  What  blunder  *s  this  ?"  the  lady  cries. 
**  No  blunder,  Madam/'  he  replies, 

"  I  hope  I  'm  not  so  stupid. 
Each  has  his  pinions,  in  his  day, 
Time,  before  marriage,  flies  away, 

And,  after  marriage,  Cupid." 


Surnames. 

Mbv  once  were  sumamed  firom  their  shape  or  estatCi 

(You  all  may  from  History  worm  it) 
There  was  Lewis  the  Bulky,  and  Henry  the  Great, 

John  Lackland,  and  Peter  the  Hermit 
But  now  when  the  door-plates  of  Misters  and  Dames 

Are  read,  each  so  constantly  varies 
From  the  owner's  trade,  figure,  and  calling.  Surnames 

Seem  given  by  the  rule  of  contraries. 

Mr.  Box,  though  provoked,  never  doubles  his  fist, 

Mr.  Bums  in  his  grate  has  no  ftiel, 
Mr.  Playfair  won't  catch  me  at  hasard  or  whisl^ 

Mr.  Coward  was  wing'd  in  a  duel. 
Mr.  Wise  is  a  dunce,  Mr.  King  is  a  Whig, 

Mr.  Coffin  *s  uncommonly  sprightly. 
And  huge  Mr.  Little  broke  down  in  a  gig 

WhUe  driving  fat  Mrs.  GofighUy. 

Mrs.  Drinkwater  *s  apt  to  indulge  in  a  dram, 

Mrs.  Angel 's  an  absolute  fury, 
And  meek  Mr.  Lyon  let  fierce  Mr.  Lamb 

Tweak  his  nose  in  the  lobby  of  Drury. 
At  Bath,  where  the  feeble  go  more  than  the  stout, 

(A  conduct  well  worthy  of  Nero) 
Over  poor  Mr.  Lightfoot,  confined  with  the  gout, 

Mr.  Heaviside  danced  a  Bolero. 

Miss  Joy,  wretched  maid,  when  she  chose  Mr.  Love, 

Found  nothing  but  sorrow  await  her: 
She  now  holds  in  wedlock,  as  true  as  a  dove, 

That  fondest  of  mates,  Mr.  Hitter. 
Mr.  Oldcastle  dwells  in  a  modem-built  hut, 

Miss  Sage  is  of  madcaps  the  archest ; 
Of  aH  the  queer  bachelors  Cupid  e'er  cut 

Old  Mr.  Yoonghosbaiid  *8  the  staqpchcst 


Jtottgf  tt  JVtnV, 


Ur,  Child,  in  n  pnssion.  knock'd  down  Mr.  Rock, 

Kt.  9t«iF  like  bh  aipeii4ca(  ahivvn, 
Miu  PiHiU  uiwd  lo  dance,  bat  ihe  standi  like  o  Ktocki 

E»pr  tinre  (he  bKiiDie  HI™.  RiTm. 
Ht.  Swift  bobbles  onward,  no  mortal  knawt  liow, 

He  movei  ai  though  cordi  had  entwined  him, 
Mr.  Mclculre  ran  dS',  upon  meeting  a  cow, 

With  pale  Mr.  Tnmbull  behind  him. 

Mr.  Barker  't  u  mule  at  a  fith  in  thr?  ten, 
Mr.  Milc>  I 


Mr..Gi>tobcd  sita  up 

Hr.  Makepiece  w 

Mr.  Gardener 


till  hair-afler-lhrrr, 
a  bred  an  altornej. 
Ldl  a  flower  from  a  root, 
Mr.  WiMe  witk  timidity  drnwi  back. 
Mr.  Rf  der  perlbtnu  all  lui  joumej'*  on  foot, 
Hr.  Fooie  all  his  journey i  on  borMback, 

Ht.  Fennj,  whoie  father  wu  rolling  in  wealth, 

Kick'd  down  ail  th<;  fortune  hb  dad  won, 
IiBtee  Mr.  1^  Fcrer  'a  the  picture  of  health, 

Hr.  GoodenoDgh  is  but  a  bad  one. 
BIr.  Cruickthank  ttept  into  three  Ihouwuid  a  jear, 

By  ihewing  hU  leg  lo  nn  heireit  :— 
No*  I  hope  you  'II  achnawledgc  1  'tc  made  it  quite  cleat' 

"  "    "  ;r  go  tiy  comrariei. 


nOL'GE    ET    NOIB. 

"  Could  1  forge*  i 

What  I  hnre  been,  i  mighl  the  belter  bear 

What  I  nm  deitincd  to.     I    m  not  the  fint 

That  liuvc  bern  wretched — but  to  iliiuk  how  inuch 

I  have  been  liajipier  !" SoeTHKBit. 

Nevut  sball  I  forget  tiiat  accurseil  27lh  of  September ;  it  is  bunil 
■n  upon  the  lablut  of  my  memory ;  graven  in  letters  of  blood  upon  my 
iNBTt.  I  Uxiit  back  to  it  with  a  strangely  compounded  feeling  of  horror 
and  delight ;  of  horror  ai  tlie  black  series  of  wretched  days  and  sleep- 
les*  flights  of  which  it  was  the  fatal  precursor ;  of  dvlight  at  that  pre- 
x'MMs  tuireer  of  tranquillity  and  self-respect  which  il  was  destined  to 
ltnBtu;ite — alaH,  for  ever .' 

On  thai  day  J  had  been  about  a  fortnight  in  Paris,  and  in  passinfr 
liinn^  die  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal  had  stopped  to  admire  the  bcaii- 

»'•'"*  "■'-d'tau  in  its  centre,  on  which  the  sun-beams  were  falling  so  as 
uce  a  small  rainbow,  when  1  was  accosted  by  my  old  friend 
',-—  )  of  the  FusUecrs.  After  the  first  surprises  anil  salutations. 
Mind  that  the  business  of  procuring  apnrtments  and  seiiling  my 
lad  prevented  my  seeing  many  of  the  Parisian  liotu,  he  ofiered 
as  my  Cicerone,  proposing  tliat  we  should  begin  by  making  ihr 
•ircwBt  of  tlie  building  that  surrounded  us.  Willi  it^  history  and  the  re- 
BtarkaUc  events  of  which  it  bad  been  the  scene  1  was  already  eonver- 
■urt ;  but  of  iu  detail  and  appropriation  wliicb,  a$  he  assured  me,  con- 
AilBtii4  its  mIc  Uiicrest  in  the  eyes  of  the  Parisians,  1  was  completely 
ifnunni. 

AAer  ukJng  a  cursory  view  of  most  of  the  sights  above  ground  m  this 
■■M&rioiu  pile,  1  was  conducted  to  some  of  lis  subierraaMus  wonders, 
—to  tbc  Cnfc  da  Sauvuge,  whuc  a  maa  i^  hired  for  six  francs  a  night 
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to  personate  that  character,  by  beating  a  great  drum  witli  all  the  grin^ 
iiingy  ranting,  and  raving  of  a  mamnan ; — ^to  the  Cafe  des  AveugleS| 
whose  numerous  orchestra  Is  entirely  composed  of  blind  men  and  wo- 
men ; — and  to  the  Cafe  des  Varietes,  whose  small  tlieatre,  as  well  as 
its  saloons  and  labyrinths,  are  haunted  by  a  set  of  Sirens  not  less  dan- 
gerous than  the  nymplis  who  assailed  Ulysses.  Emerging  from  these 
haunts,  we  found  that  a  heavy  shower  was  falling ;  and  while  we  pa- 
raded once  more  the  stone  galleir,  my  friend  suddenly  exclaimed,  as 
his  eye  fell  upon  the  numbers  of  the  houses — ^^  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  ! — ^positively  we  were  going  away  without  visiting  one  of  the '* 

gaming-houses  was  the  meaning  of  the  term  he  employed,  though  he 
expressed  it  by  a  word  that  the  fashionable  preacher  never  mentioned 
to  "  cars  polite." — ^^  I  have  never  yet  entered,"  said  I,  *'  a  Pandaemo- 
nium  of  this  sort,  and  I  never  will : — I  refrain  from  it  upon  principle ; 
— ^  Principiis  obsta ;'  I  am  of  Dr.  Johnson's  temperament,  I  can  prac- 
tise abstinence,  but  not  temperance ;  and  every  body  knows  that  pre- 
vention b  better  than  cure." — ^^  Do  you  remember,"  replied  E  , 
"  what  the  same  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  Boswcll — *  My  dear  Snr,  clear  yoiu* 
mind  of  cant ;'  I  do  not  ask  you  to  play  ;  but  you  must  have  often  read, 
when  you  were  a  good  little  boy,  that  ^  Vice  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be 
seen,'  and  cannot  have  forgotten  that  the  Spartans  sometimes  made  their 
slaves  drunk,  and  shewed  them  to  their  children  to  inculcate  sobriety. 
Love  of  virtue  is  best  secured  by  a  hatred  of  its  opposite  :  to  hate  it  you 
must  see  it ;  besides,  a  man  of  the  world  siiould  see  every  thing." — ^^  But 
it  is  so  disreputable,"  I  rejoined- — ^^  How  completely  John-Bullish  !"  ex- 
claimed E .    '^  Disrq)utaUe !  why  I  am  going  to  take  you  to  an 

establishment  recogniacd^  regulated,  and  taxed  by  the  Government, 
the  upholders  of  religion  and  social  order,  who  annually  derive  six 
millions  of  francs  from  this  source  of  revenue ;  and  as  to  the  company, 
I  promise  you  that  you  shall  encounter  men  of  the  first  respectability, 
of  all  sects  and  parties,  for  in  France  every  one  gambles  at  these 
salons,— -except  the  devotees,  and  they  play  at  home." — He  took  my 
arm,  and  I  walked  up  stairs  with  him,  merely  ejaculating  as  we  reached 
the  door—"  Mind,  I  don't  play." 

Entering  an  ante-room,  we  were  recei^Td  by  two  or  three  ser\*ants. 
who  took  oiu'  sticks  and  hats,  for  which  we  received  tickets,  and  by 
the  ntraiber  suspended  annmd  I  perceived  that  there  was  a  tolerably 
numerous  attendance  within.  Rotilefte  was  the  game  to  which  the  first 
chamber  was  dedicated.  In  the  middle  of  a  long  green  table  was  a 
circular  excavation,  resembling  a  large  gih  basin,  m  whose  centre  was 
a  rotatory  apparatus  tiuning  an  ivory  ball  in  a  groove,  which,  after 
simdry  gyrations,  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin  where  therr 
was  a  round  of  little  numbered  compartments  or  pigeon-holes,  into 
one  of  which  it  finally  settled,  when  the  number  was  proclaimed  aloud. 
Reside  this  apparatus  there  was  painted  on  the  green  baize  a  table  of 
various  successive  numbers,  with  divisions  for  odd  and  e\Tn,  &c.  ■  on 
which  the  players  deposited  their  various  stakes.  He  wlio  was  in  thf 
rnnipartment  of  the  prodaimcd  number  -wns  a  wmner,  and  if  he  had 
singled  out  that  individual  One,  which  of  course  was  of  very  rare  oc- 
currence, his  (k>posit  was  doubled  I  know  not  how  nmny  tunes.  The 
odd  or  even  declared  their  own  fate :  Acy  were  krt  or  doubled.  Thw 
oltar  of  chance  had  Hut  few  rofarits.  and  merriy  stopping  a  m«)men1 


mire  ihe  handsome  dcconUions  of  ihe  room  vre  passed  c 


This,  whjiwTPd  my  cnmpanioti, 
■pannxuit,  ajihough  Uic  Inng  rable 
piayinp,— lhi>  U  only  tlie  silver  room  ;  you  may  deposil 


othe 

r  there  was  a  dead  silence  in  ihe 
enltrely  surrounded  by  people 
11  may  deposil  here  aa  low  as 
s  pius  oil  lo  die  nest,  where  atme  play  but  those 
s  or  gold.  Casting  a  passing  glance  at  these  ' 
compomiively  humbk-  gamesters,  who  were,  however,  all  too  deeply 
absorbed  to  move  their  eyes  from  the  cards,  I  followed  my  conductor 
into  ihe  sanctuary  of  the  gilded  Mnmmon. 

H«rt-  was  a  Rouge  et  Noir  table,  exactly  like  the  one  I  bad  just 
quitted.  In  'Us  centre  wns  n  profuse  ilisplay  of  gold  in  bowls  and 
niulnuts,  with  thick  piles  of  bank  notes,  on  either  side  of  which  fiat  a 
partner  of  the  bank  and  an  assistant,  ihe  dragon  guards  of  tlib  lle»> 
perian  fniit.  An  oblong  square,  painted  on  each  end  of  the  green 
laUe,  eihibiied  three  divisions,  one  for  Rouge,  another  for  Noir,  and 
the  ct^ire  was  for  the  stakes  of  those  who  speculated  upon  the  colour 
of  the  first  and  last  card,  with  othw  raniificalions  of  the  art  which  il 
woold  be  tedious  to  describe.  Not  one  of  the  chairs  around  itie  table 
Was  unoccupied,  and  1  observed  that  each  banker  and  assistant  wa» 
providC'd  with  a  rateuu,  or  rake,  somewhat  resembling  a  garden  hoe, 
wvrrul  of  which  were  also  dispersed  about,  that  the  respective  winners 
Slight  withdraw  the  gold  without  the  objectionable  intervention  of 
fingrrs.  When  the  stakes  are  all  deposited,  the  dealer,  one  of  the 
Wiikrrs  in  ihe  centre,  cries  out — "  Le  jcri  cat  fait,"  after  which  no- 
thing con  be  added  or  withdrawn ;  and  then  taking  a  packet  of  cardi 
fram  a  baik«t  full  before  him,  lie  proceeds  to  deal.  Thirty-one  is  the 
nniBber  of  the  gtime ;  ihe  ciiluur  of  the  first  curd  dctennines  whether 
the  fint  row  be  black  or  red  :  the  dealer  turns  up  till  tlie  numbers  oa 
llir  cuds  exceed  thirty-one,  when  he  lays  down  a  second  row  in  the 
•ame  mfinner.  and  whichever  is  nearest  to  tlial  nmount  is  the  winning 
row.  If  both  come  to  the  same,  he  cries  "  Apr^s,''  and  recommence! 
wilh  jVe^h  cards,  but  if  each  division  should  turn  up  thirty-ime,  the 
bank  takes  half  of  tlie  whole  money  deposited,  as  a  forfeit  from  the 
players.  In  iliis  consists  their  certain  profit,  which  has  been  estimated 
at  IMI  per  cent,  unon  the  total  slakes.  If  the  red  loses,  the  banker  on 
dial  side  rakes  all  the  deposits  into  his  treasury  ;  if  ii  wins,  he  throws 
dura  Ihe  number  of  Napoleons  or  notes  necessary  to  cover  the  lod^ 
nwnu  made  by  the  players,  each  one  of  whom  rakes  off  his  prise,  or 

W-avps  it  for  n  fresh  venture.     E explained  to  me  the  functions  of 

the  iliflt-n-rrt  members  of  the  establishment — the  Inspector,  the  Cn>u> 
pier,  the  Tnilleur,  the  Messieurs  de  la  chambre,  &c.  and  also  the 
meaning  of  the  nded  card  and  pins  which  every  one  held  before  him, 
cansitliini;  it  wiih  ihe  greatest  inteusenesK,  and  occasionally  calling  to 
the  pro|)ii-  in  Btiendiince  for  a  fresh  supply.  This  horoscope  was  di> 
rided  bv  perpendicular  lines  into  columns,  headed  with  an  ahemate 
R.  and  N.  for  Roitge  and  Noir.  and  the  pin  is  employed  to  perforate 
■he  card  as  i-neh  colour  wins,  as  a  groundwork  fur  establishing  some 
eatnlatt'm  in  that  eblK>mie  delusion  termed  llie  doctrine  of  Chances. 
SuRK,  having  si^eral  of  these  records  before  them,  closely  pierced  all 
mer,  were  summing  up  the  results  upon  paper,  as  if  determined  to  play 
«  punr  of  chance  witlioul  leaving  any  thing  lo  bwi»td :  and  none  seum- 

Xmi-  VI  No, ; 
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cil  willini;  \\y  adventure  without  having  some  species  of  sanction  frolrf 
tlies(»  SibvIIirn*  leaves. 

An  involuntary  sickness  and  loathing  of  heart  canic  over  me  as  I 
contemplated  this  scene,  mid  observed  the  sofas  in  an  adjohiing  room, 
Avhich  the  Parisiims,  who  turn  every  thing  into  a  joke,  have  christened 
"  the  hospital  for  the  wounded/^  There,  thought  I  to  myself,  many  a 
^Tetch  has  thrown  lilmself  down  in  anguish  and  despair  of  soul,  curs- 
ing himself  and  the  world  with  fearful  imprecations,  or  blaspheming 
in  that  silent  bitterness  of  spirit  which  is  more  terrific  than  words.  I 
contrasted  the  gaudy  decorations  and  panelled  mirrors  that  surrounded 
me  with  the  smoky  and  blackened  ceiling,  sad  evidence  of  the  noc- 
tiunal  lamps  lighted  up  at  the  shrine  of  this  Baal,  and  of  the  unhal- 
lowed worship  prosecuted  through  the  livelong  night.  Turning  to  the 
window,  I  beheld  the  sun  shining  from  the  bright  blue  sky,  the  rsdn 
was  over,  the  birds  were  singing  in  tlie  trees,  and  the  leaves  flutter- 
ing in  tlie  wind ;  the  external  gaiety  giving  the  character  of  an  appal- 
ling antithesis  to  the  painful  silence,  immoveable  attitudes,  and  spell- 
bound looks  of  the  care-worn  figures  within.  One  man,  a  German, 
was  contending  against  a  run  of  ill-luck  with  a  dogged  obstmacy  that 
was  obviously  making  deep  inroads  upon  his  purse  and  his  peace  ; 
for  though  his  face  was  invisible  from  being  bent  over  his  perforated 
card,  the  drops  of  perspiration  standing  upon  his  forehead  betrayed 
tlie  inward  agitation.  All  the  losers  were  strugglmg  to  suppress  emo- 
tions which  still  revealed  tliemselves  bv  the  working  of  some  disobe- 
dient muscle,  the  compression  of  the  lips,  the  sardonic  grin,  or  the 
glaring  i^Tath  of  the  eye ;  while  the  winners  belied  their  assumed  in- 
dilference  by  flushed  cheeks  and  an  expression  of  smxious  triumph. 
Two  or  three  forlorn  operators,  wlio  had  been  cleaned  outy  as  the 
phrase  is«  and  condenmed  to  idleness,  were  eyeing  their  more  fortunate 
neighbours  with  a  leer  of  malignant  envy ;  while  the  bahkers  and  their 
assistants,  in  the  certamty  of  their  profitable  trade,,  exhibited  a  calm 
and  watchful  cunning,  though  theur  featufes,  pale  and  sodden,  betrayed 

the  cfiect  of  confinement,  heated  rooms,  and  nudnight  vigils.     E 

informed  me  that  the  frequenters  of  these  houses  were  authorized  to 
call  for  refreshments  of  any  description,  but  no  one  availed  himself  of 
the  privilege ;  tlie  "  auri  sacra  fames,^'  the  pervading  appetite  of  the 
place,  had  swallowed  up  every  other.  The  very  tliought  revolted  me. 
What !  eat  and  drink  in  this  arena  of  the  hateful  passions ;  in  this  fatal 
room,  from  which  many  a  suicide  has  rushed  out  to  grasp  the  self-de- 
stroying pistol,  or  plunge  into  the  darkness  of  the  wave !  in  this  room, 
which  is  denounced  to  heaven  by  the  widow's  tears  and  the  orphan's 
maledictions !  Revolving  these  thoughts  in  my  mind,  I  surveyed  once 
more  tlie  faces  before  me,  and  could  not  help  exclaiming — What  a  hide- 
ous study  of  human  nature ! 

"  As  we  have  employed  so  much  time,"  said  E ,  "  in  taking  the 

latitude,  or  rather  the  longitude  of  these  various  phizzes,  we  shall  be  ex- 


well  worth  the  money,  so  put  down  this  piece  of  gold,  tfnd  let  us  begone.'* 
— ^^  Let  us  at  least  wait  till  we  have  lost  it,"  he  resumed ;  "  and  in  the 
mean  time  we  will  take  our  places  at  the  table."    I  fdt  that  I  blushed 
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u  I  sal  down,  and  wns  »hmit  lo  ileposit  my  ofTering  liap  IinKard,  whpn 
my  companion  slopped  my  hand,  iind,  borroiring  n  prrrorated  <'ard, 
tnMe  me  remark,  ihni  llie  red  and  block  had  /.Tg-%igged,  or  won  alier- 
Datdy  Tor  (bunt^L'n  timts ;  and  timt  llierc  liud  subsequently  been  a  long 
nut  upon  Uie  black,  which  would  now  probably  cross  over  to  ihe  other 
colour;  frtun  all  which  premises  he  deduced  tliat  I  should  venture  ujran 
the  red  :  which  I  accordingly  did.  Sir  Balaam's  deiil  who  "  now 
tempts  by  making  rich,  n*n  makhig  poor,"  was,  I  verily  believe,  hover- 
ing over  my  devoted  head  at  thni  instant ;  my  deposit  wna  doubled, 
and  I  was  preparing  to  (briunp  with  my  two  NapM,  when  my  adviser 
insiiled  upon  my  n<'t  balking  my  luck,  os  there  would  probably  be  n 
run  upon  (he  red.  and  I  sulTered  my  sttilce  to  remain,  and  go  on  doub- 
ling until  1  had  won  ten  or  twelve  times  in  succession.  "  Now,"  cried 
E— — ,  '■  I  should  advise  you  to  |>ocket  the  affront,  and  be  satisfied.'' 
Adopting  his  counsel,  I  CQuld  hardly  believe  his  asseriion,  or  my  own 
•jres,  when  he  handed  me  over  bank-notes  to  tlie  nmount  of  iweiily  tbon- 
Mnd  francs,  observing  ihat  I  had  made  a  tolerably  successful  drb<it  for  K 
beginner. 

Rrtiu'ning  bome  in  scoue  peiiurbation  and  astonMiment  of  mind,  1 
itsotwd  lo  prepare  a  little  surprise  for  my  wife  ;  and  spn'ading  the 
bank  notes  upon  the  table  with  as  much  display  as  |Kissible,  I  told  her, 
upoti  brr  entering  the  room,  bow  I  had  won  them  ;  and  enquiring  whe- 
iher  Aladdin  with  his  wonderful  hunp  could  have  spent  two  or  three 
haurs  more  pru6lably,  I  staled  my  intention  of  appropriating  a  por- 
Aaa  at  it  to  her  use  in  the  purchase  of  a  handsome  birtliday  present. 
(n  a  momfmt  the  bloixl  njslted  to  her  face,  and  as  quickly  receded, 
leaving  it  of  nn  ashy  pnleness,  when  she  spumed  the  notes  from  her, 
cidainiing  with  a  solemn  terror — "  I  would  as  soon  touch  the  thirty 
pirrn  of  silver  for  which  Judas  betrayed  his  master."  Her  penelral- 
iog  head  instandy  saw  tlic  danger  to  which  I  had  exposed  myself,  and 
ba"  fond  heart  as  quickly  gave  the  alarm  to  her  feelings ;  but  in  a  few 
Mvmids  she  threw  her  arms  around  me.  and  ejaculated  as  the  tears  mn 
down  her  check — "  Forgive  me,  my  dear  Charles,  pardon  my  veho- 
meoce,  my  ingratitude ;  1  /nine  a  present  to  ask,  a  boon  to  implur^^- 
ptDtaise  (hat  you  will  grant  il  me." — "  Most  willingly,"'  I  rejoined,  "  if 
■I  br  in  my  power," — "  Give  me  ibcn  your  pledge,  never  to  play  again." 
— "  Cheerfully,'*  cunliniicd  I,  for  I  had  already  formed  that  resolution. 
Khe  kiued  me  with  many  affectionate  llianks,  adding  that  I  had  made 
ber  eanipletely  happy.     1  believe  it,  for  at  that  moment  I  felt  30  my- 

Many  men  who  are  candid  and  nprighl  in  arguing  with  others,  arc  ' 
the  most  faithless  and  jesnitic.il  of  casuists  in  chopping  logic  wiUl 
thMmclves.  Let  nn  one  trust  his  head  in  a  contest  willi  tlia  heart ; 
IJM  former,  suppressing  or  perverting  whatever  is  disagreeable  to  tlw 
latter,  will  assume  a  demure  and  sincere  conviction,  while  it  his  all 
along  bii-n  playing  booty,  and  furnishing  weapons  to  its  adversary, 
Th*'  will  must  be  honest  if  we  wish  the  judgment  lo  be  %o.  A  tor- 
mmtinj!  itrJi  fur  following  up  my  good  luc|(,  as  I  termed  it,  set  me 
upon  dF%'rsiMg  excuses  for  violating  my  pledge  lo  my  wife,  anil  mi 
nhMfling  or  ijuibbling  was  loo  coniem|ilible  for  my  pur|>ose.     I  had 

^ "'  ed  never  to  fjay  again — *'  at  that  houtc,"  or  if  I  hiid  not  actually 

1, 1  tncani  to  say  so  :  ihrrc  could  bf  no  forfeiture  of  my  word, 
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therefore,  if  I  went  to  another.  Miserable  sopliistry  !  yet,  wretched  as 
it  was,  it  satisfied  my  conscience  for  the  moment, — ^so  easily  is  a  weak 
man  deluded  into  criminal  indulgence.  Fortified  with  such  valid  argu- 
ments, I  made  my  debiU  at  the  Stlon  dcs  Etrangers,  and  after  a  two 
hom^  sitting,  had  the  singular  good  luck  to  return  home  a  winner  of 
nearly  as  much  as  1  had  gained  on  the  first  day.  Success  for  once  made 
me  moderate ;  in  the  humility  of  my  prosperous  play,  I  resolved  only  to 
continue  till  I  had  won  ten  thousand  pounds,  when  I  would  communicate 
my  adventures  to  my  wife  with  a  solemn  abjuration  of  the  pursuit  in 
future  ;  and  as  I  considered  myself  in  possession  of  the  certain  secret  of 
winning  whatever  I  pleased,  I  took  credit  to  myself  for  my  extreme 
moderation.  From  Frascati,  the  scene  of  my  third  attempt,  by  a  lucky, 
or  rather  unlucky  fatality,  which  my  subsequent  experience  only  renders 
the  more  wonderful,  I  retired  with  a  sum  exceeding  the  whole  of  my 
previous  profits,  when,  like  the  tiger  who  is  rendered  insatiate  by  the 
taste  of  blood,  I  instandy  became  ravenous  for  larger  riches ;  and 
already  repenting  the  paltry  limitation  of  the  day  before,  determined  on 
proceeding  until  I  had  doubled  its  amount.  Anodier  day's  luck,  and  even 
this  would  have  been  spumed,  for  neither  Johnson's  Sir  Epicure  Mam- 
mon, nor  Massinger's  Luke,  nor  Pope's  Sir  Balaam,  underwent  a  more 
rapid  developement  of  the  latent  devib  of  ambition.  Indistinct  visions 
of  grandeur  floated  before  my  eyes ;  my  senses  already  seemed  to  be 
steeped  in  a  vague  magnificence ;  and  after  hesitating,  m  a  sort  of 
waking  dream,  between  Wanstead  House  and  Fonthill,  one  of  which  I 
held  to  be  too  near,  and  the  other  too  distant  from  London,  I  dwelt  com- 
placently on  tlie  idea  of  building  a  mansion  at  some  intermediate  station, 
which  should  surpass  the  splendour  of  both.  Sleep  presenting  to  me 
the  same  images  through  a  magnifying  glass,  I  went  forth  next  morning 
to  the  accomplishment  of  my  destiny  with  an  exaltation  of  mind  little 
short  of  delirium. 

Weak  and  wicked  reveries ! — a  single  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel  re- 
duced me,  not  to  reason,  but  to  an  opposite  extreme  of  mortification 
and  despondence.  A  run  of  ill-luck  swept  away  in  one  hour  more 
than  half  my  gains,  and  unfortunately  losing  my  temper  still  faster 
than  my  money,  I  kept  doubling  my  stakes  in  the  blindness  of  my 
rage,  and  quitted  the  table  at  night,  not  only  lightened  of  all  my  sud- 
denly acquired  wealth,  but  loser  of  a  considerable  sum  besides.  I 
could  now  judge  by  experience  of  the  bitterness  of  soul  that  I  had 
lately  inflicted  upon  those  who  had  lost  what  I  had  won,  and  inwardly 
cursed  the  pursuit  whose  gratifications  could  only  spring  from  the 
miseries  of  others ;  but  so  far  from  abandoning  this  inevitable  see-saw 
of  wretchedness,  1  felt  as  if  I  had  been  defrauded  of  my  just  property, 
and  burnt  with  the  desire  of  taking  my  revenge.  Tlie  heart-sickening 
iletail  of  my  infirmity,  my  reverses,  and  my  misery,  need  not  be  fol- 
lowed up.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  a  passion,  a  fury,  an  actual  phrenzy 
of  play  absorbed  every  faculty  of  my  soul ;  mine  was  worse  than  a 
Promethean  fate;  I  was  gnawed  and  devoured  by  an  inward  fire 
which  notlunis:  could  allay.  Alas !  not  even  poverty  and  the  want  of 
materials  could  quench  it.  In  my  career  of  prosperity,  I  felt  not  the 
firaud  I  was  practising  upon  my  wife,  for  I  meant  to  make  my  peace 
with  ten  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  my  hand,  and  a  sincere  renun- 
ciation of  gaming  in  my  heart ;  but  now  that  I  was  bringing  ruin  upoa 
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her  and  my  chUdrcn,  the  sense  of  my  falsehood  and  treachery  embitter- 
ing the  anguish  of  my  losses,  plunged  me  into  an  unutterable  remorse 
ami  agony  of  soul.  Still  I  wanted  courage  to  make  the  fatal  revelationi 
and  at  last  only  imparted  it  to  her  in  the  cowardice  of  impending  dift- 
grace. 

Madame  Deshoulieres  says  very  truly,  that  gamesters  begin  by  being 
dupes  and  end  by  being  knaves ;  and  I  am  about  to  confirm  it  by  an 
avowal  to  which  nothing  should  have  impelled  me  but  the  hope  of  de- 
terring others  by  an  exposure  of  my  own  delinquency.  A  female  r^- 
iation  had  remitted  me  seven  hundred  pounds  to  purchase  into  the 
French  funds,  with  which  sum  in  my  pocket  I  unfortunately  called  at 
the  Salon  des  Etrangers  in  my  way  to  the  stock-broker's  and  my  e\'il 
genius  suggesting  to  me  that  there  was  a  glorious  opportunity  of 
recovering  my  heavy  losses,  I  snatched  the  notes   from  my  pockety 

threw  them  on  the  table  just  before  the  dealer  began and   lost  ! 

Stunned  by  the  blow,  I  went  home  in  a  state  of  calm  despair,  com- 
municated the  whole  to  my  wife  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  and  ended 
by  declaring  that  she  was  a  beggar,  and  her  husband  disgraced  for 
ever.  **  Not  yet,  my  dear  Charles,"  replied  the  generous  woman,  her 
eyes  beaming  with  an  affectionate  forgiveness, — *^  not  yet ;  we  may 
still  exclaim  with  the  French  King  aAer  the  battle  of  Pavia,  we  have 
lost  every  thing  but  our  honour ; — and,  while  we  retain  thatj  our  losses 
ere  but  as  a  grain  of  sand.  We  may  be  depressed  by  fortune,  but  we 
can  only  be  disgraced  by  ourselves.  As  to  this  seven  hundred  pounds 
^take  my  jewels — they  will  sell  for  more  than  is  required ;  and  if  our 
present  misfortunes  induce  you  to  fly  from  Paris,  and  abandon  this 
fatal  pursuit^  they  will  assuredly  become  the  greatest  blessings  of  our 
life.'' 

No  reproach  ever  passed  her  lips,  or  lingered  in  her  ej'e ;  nor  did  I 
fail  to  observe  the  delicacy  which,  niiuffling  up  h(T  own  fate  with  mine, 
strove  to  soothe  my  feelings,  by  dispiising  my  individual  giiilt  under  the 
cloak  of  a  joint  misfortune.  Noble-minded  woman  !  Mezentius  himself 
could  not  have  devised  a  more  cruel  fate  than  to  tie  thee  to  a  soul  so 
dead  to  shame,  and  so  defunct  in  (rratitude  as  mine ! 

Will  not  the  reader  lothe  and  detest  me,  even  worse  than  I  do  my- 
self, when  I  inform  him,  that  in  return  for  all  this  magnanimity  I  had 
the  detestable  baseness  to  linger  in  Paris,  to  haimt  the  gaming-table, 
to  venture  the  wretched  draininprs  of  my  purse  in  the  silver  room,  to 
become  an  habitual  borrower  of  paltry  sums  under  pledges  of  repay- 
ment which  I  knew  I  had  not  the  means  of  redeeming,  and  to  submit 
tamely  to  the  indi^ity  of  palpable  cuts  fr<»m  my  acquaintance  in  the 
public   streets  ?     F>om   frequently  encountering   at  the   salons,  I   had 

formed  ^  slight   friendship  with  Lord  T ,  Lord  F ,  Sir  G— 

W ,  Colonel  T ,  and  particularly  with  jwor  S 1,  before  he 

had  consummated  the  ruin  of  his  fine  fortune,  and  debilitated  his  frame 
by  paralysis  brought  on  by  anxiety  ;  and  I  was  upon  terms  of  intimacy 
with  others  of  my  countrym«*n,  who  with  various  success,  but  much 
more  ample  means  than  myself,  were  making  oflVrings  to  the  daemon 
of  Rovffe  et  Noir,  Should  this  brief  memoir  fall  beneath  the  eye  of 
any  of  my  quondam  friends,  they  may  not  impossibly  derive  benefit 
feom  its  perusal :  at  all  events  they  may  be  pleased  to  know  that  I 
have  not  foi^otten  their  kindnesses.    I  am  aware  that  I  abused  their 
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assistance,  and  wore  out  their  patience  ;  but  I  never  anticipated  the  hom 
ror  to  which  the  exhaustion  of  my  own  means^  and  the  inability  to  ex- 
tort more  from  others,  would  reduce  me.  The  anguish  of  my  losses, 
the  misery  of  my  degradation,  the  agony  of  mind  with  which  I  reflected 
upon  my  impoverished  wife  and  family,  were  nothing,  absolutely  nothing, 
compared  to  the  racking  torment  of  being  compeUed  to  refrain  from 
gambling.  It  sounds  incredible,  but  it  is  strictly  true.  To  sit  at  the 
table  with  empty  pockets  and  see  others  playing,  was  absolutely  insup- 
portable. I  envied  even  the  heaviest  losers— could  I  have  found  an  an- 
tagonist, I  would  have  gambled  for  an  eye,  an  arm,  a  leg,  for  life  itself. 
A  thousand  devib  seemed  to  be  gnawing  at  my  heart — I  believe  I  was 
mad — 1  even  hope  I  was. 

Yes ;  I  have  tasked  myself  to  detsul  my  moral  degradation  and  ut- 
ter prostration  of  character,  with  a  fidelity  worthy  of  Rousseau  him- 
self, and  I  feel  it  a  duty  not  to  shrink  from  my  complete  exposure. 
After  a  night  passed  in  the  state  of  mind  I  have  been  describing,  in  one 
of  those  haunts  which  I  was  justly  entitled  to  denominate  a  Hell,  I 
wandered  out  at  daybreak  towards  the  Pont  de  Jena,  as  if  I  could  cool 
my  pai'ched  lips  and  burning  brain  by  the  heavy  shower  that  was  then 
falling.  As  the  dripping  rustics  passed  me  on  their  market-horses, 
singing  and  whistling,  their  happiness,  seeming  to  be  a  mockery  of  my 
wretchedness,  filled  me  with  a  malignant  rage.  By  the  time  I  had 
reached  the  bridge,  the  rain  had  ceased,  the  rising  sun,  glancing  upon 
the  river  threw  a  bloom  over  the  woods  in  the  direction  of  Sevres  and 
St.  Cloud,  and  the  bu-ds  were  piping  in  the  air.  Ever  a  passionate  ad- 
mirer of  Nature,  her  charms  stole  me  for  a  moment  from  myself,  but 
presently  my  thoughts  reverting  from  the  heaven  without  to  the  hell 
witliin,  I  gnashed  my  teeth,  and  fell  back  into  a  double  bitterness  and 
despair  of  souL 

I  have  always  been  a  believer  in  sudden  and  irresistible  impulses ;  an 
idea  which  will  not  appear  ridiculous  to  those  who  are  conversant  with 
the  records  of  crime.  A  portrait  of  Sarah  Malcolm  the  murderess, 
which  1  had  seen  many  years  ago  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Mulgrave, 
leading  me  to  the  perusal  of  her  trial  and  execution  in  the  Newgate 
Calendar,  induced  me  to  give  perfect  credit  to  the  averment,  that  the 
idea  of  the  crime  came  suddenly  into  her  head  without  the  least  solici- 
tation, and  that  she  felt  driven  forward  to  its  accomplishment  by  some 
invisible  power.  Similar  declarations  from  many  other  offenders  offer 
abundant  confirmation  of  the  same  fact;  and  it  will  be  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  many,  that  the  murderer  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonar  at  Chiselhurst 
repeatedly  declared  diat  he  had  never  dreamt  of  the  enormity  ten 
minutes  before  its  commission,  but  that  the  thought  suddenly  rushed 
into  his  mind,  and  pushed  him  forward  to  the  bloody  deed.  Many 
people  cannot  look  over  a  precipice  without  feeling  tempted  to  throw 
themselves  down;  I  know  a  most  affectionate  father  who  never  ap- 
proaches a  window  with  his  infant  child  without  being  haunted  by  so- 
licitations to  cast  it  into  the  street ;  and  a  gentleman  of  unimpeachable 
honour,  who  if  he  happens,  ui  walking  the  highway,  to  see  a  note- 
case or  handkerchief  emerging  from  a  passenger's  pocket,  is  obliged 
to  stop  short  or  cross  over  the  way,  so  vehemently  does  he  feel  im- 
pelled to  withdraw  them.  These  "  toys  of  desperation,"  generated  ii\ 
the  giddiness  of  the  mind  at  the  bare  imagination  of  any  horror,  drive 
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it  to  coniinit  the  rrality  as  g.  relief  from  llie  fearful  vision,  upon  the  same 
principle  thiU  (leliiiijucnts  voluntanly  deliver  tbemselvcs  up  to  justice, 
because  death  Hself  is  less  lutolerable  than  the  fear  of  it.  Let  it  nut  be 
imagined  that  I  nm  seeking  to  screen  any  of  lliese  uikbappy  men  from 
the  caaxoquences  of  llieir  hallucination  ;  I  am  merely  asserting  a  singu- 
lar (iroperly  of  the  mind,  of  which  I  myself  am  about  to  record  a  fright- 
ful confirmation. 

Siiinding  on  the  bridge,  and  turning  away  my  looks  from  (he  land- 
scape in  tliat  despair  of  heart  which  I  have  described,  my  downcast 
*ye«  fell  upon  the  waters  gliding  placidly  beneath  me.  They  seemed  to 
invite  me  to  quench  the  burning  fire' with  which  1  was  consumed;  tiie 
river  whimpered  to  me  with  a  distinct  utterance  that  peace  and  oblivion 
wov  to  be  found  in  its  Lethean  bed  : — every  muscle  of  my  body  woa 
uumaled  by  an  instant  and  insuperable  impulse;  and  within  half  a 
inttiittc  from  its  lirst  maddening  sensation,  I  had  climbed  over  the  pnra- 
[M,Bnd  plunged  headlong  into  the  water! — The  gushingof  waves  in  my 
e«n.  anil  the  rapid  flashing  of  innumerable  lights  before  my  eyes,  are 
the  but  impressions  I  recollect.  Into  the  circumstances  of  niy  preserva- 
tion  I  never  had  the  heart  to  enquire  :  when  consciousness  revisited  me, 
1  (band  mi'self  lying  upon  my  own  bed  with  my  wife  weeping  beside  rae, 
though  she  instantly  assumed  a  cheerful  look,  and  told  me  llmt  I  had 
net  witli  a  dreadful  accident,  having  fallen  into  the  river  when  leaning 
over  tn  examine  some  object  beneath.  That  she  knows  the  whole  tnith 
I  am  perfectly  convinced,  but  we  scrupulously  avoid  the  subject,  by  .in 
imilcniood,  though  unexpressed  compact.  It  b  added  in  her  mind  to 
the  long  caialt^e  of  my  offences,  never  to  be  alluded  to,  and,  Hlas ! 
•ever  Id  be  forgotten.  She  left  my  bedside  for  a  moment  to  return  with 
my  eliililren,  who  rushed  up  to  me  with  a  cry  of  joy  ;  and  as  they  con- 
toidett  lor  the  first  kiss,  and  enquired  my  health  with  glistening  eyes,  the 
otieliy,  the  atrocity  of  my  cowardly  attempt  struck  with  a  withermg  re- 
mqne  upon  my  heart. — O  vUlain  .'  villuin  !  C L 


BONN£T    FROM 
"Si  pet  lertDO  ciclo,  ii  laghe  siclle." 

JljoT  llie  bri|;hl  linnamcnl  of  fum  alwvr, 
Nor  gotMj  t«-tMl>  glidini:  o'er  ihi?  maiii. 
Nar  ■rU'lilte  prowcii  of  Uie  luugtill/  Iraiu. 

Nor  wild  IvuLi  gftily  ipoituig  (hroiigti  the  giovt, 

nor  neiri  o(  long 'd-forjof,  nor  lang  of  love 
In  (wMLnl  Duniben,  or  in  loltim  (train, 
Nor  by  tti*  ipiLriiliiig  fountain  and  greea  {iluA 

Singing  of  gentle  twiiei  praixe  to  move : 

Mur  thete,  uof  all  (he  joyn  llul  eanli  contuina 
Af^n  f-tu  TTtKti  Ihit  hean  of  mini!,  Iliat  1ir« 
Burleit  Willi  her,  wlw  (o  my  langinE  cyn 

IVu  life  auil  ligbl:  now  wearied  witli  liic  >  chaios, 
I  call  on  dcalli  nEain  with  her  lo  lie, 

IVhao,  hctttr  bsd  I  nerer  Hied  »i  ik. 
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ACTORS    AND   THEATRICALS. 

In  England  alone  actors  have  occupied  somewhat  of  tliat  considera* 
tion  in  society  to  which  they  are  entided.  Not  tliat  we  are  by  any  means 
a  tiieatrical  people,  but  the  dictates  of  good  sober  sense  have  shewn  us 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  professor  of  a  liberal  and  ingenious  art 
should  be  undervalued  upon  the  stale  plea  of  custom.  It  is  here  a  re- 
ceived rule,  to  a  given  extent,  tliat  ^^  worth  makes  the  man,''  or,  to  be 
more  explicit,  that  the  honourable  character  and  conduct  of  an  individual 
b  more  looked  to  than  his  profession,  provided,  indeed,  he  be  not  poor, 
for  that  b  an  ^*  unconquerable  bar"  to  social  notice.  There  b  feeling 
end  good  sense  in  thb  discrimination,  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  it  is  worthy  the 
better  portion  of  the  better  class  of  English  society.  I  say  '^  better  por- 
tion," because  Lord  Chesterfield  observes  that  ^*  people  of  the  first  quality 
can  be  as  silly,  ili-bred,  and  worthless,  as  people  of  meaner  degree  ;^' 
and  there  are  some  of  the  higher  orders  of  English  society,  high  only  in 
pride  and  fortune,  tliat  have  about  as  ccHrect  a  notion  of  the  claims  of 
intellect  upon  them,  as  an  Esquimaux  would  have  of  the  nature  of  New- 
tone's  Fluxions,  were  he  questioned  respecting  them.  But  though  actors 
are  held  in  fur  more  estimation  here  than  in  foreign  countries,  still  many 
have  a  ridiculous  prejudice  against  the  profession,  which  they  should 
overcome. 

This  sort  of  prejudice,  though  very  unreasonable^  b  of  old  standing. 
Tlie  ancients,  it  is  well  known,  held  the  profession  of  an  actor  ui  dis- 
esteem ;  but  there  are  certain  contradictions  respecting  them  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  clear  up.  Lucian  says  that  a  great  knowledge  of 
music,  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy,  were  necessary,  to  succeed 
on  the  stage  in  hb  time.  Now,  this  being  the  case,  it  is  singular  that 
the  respect  universally  paid  to  persons  versed  in  these  arts  shoidd  not 
have  operated  in  favour  of  those  so  accomplished  in  them.  We  know 
very  little  of  the  ancient  stage,  but  what  we  do  know  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve that  tragedy  was  exhibited  on  it  more  in  the  way  of  declamation 
than  as  an  imitation  of  nature.  A  large  portion  of  the  ancient  stage  en- 
tertainments consisted  of  mimicry  and  antics,  the  professors  of  which 
hid,  perhaps,  no  great  claim  to  respect,  and  the  comedy  of  the  an- 
cients was  of  a  low  kind.  They  used  masques  in  tlicir  stage  perform- 
ances, which  must  have  eflfectually  concealed  the  different  chanir<'s  of 
countenance  produced  by  every  attempt  at  expression ;  and  this  gives 
i]s  additional  reason  to  believe  that  certain  regulated  gestures  and 
a  well-toned  voice,  with  a  recitation,  rather  than  acting  as  we  now 
iin(l(Tstand  it,  were  sill  the  ancients  valued  in  a  performer.  The  ac- 
rouiits  wliich  have  come  down  to  us,  however,  tend  to  shew  that  some 
actors  of  good  morals  and  attainments  were  held  in  esteem  by  the 
hiohi^st  ranks  in  Rome,  as  in  the  example  of  Roscius,  of  whom  Cicero 
^l)eaks  so  highly.  It  is  therefore  probable, jthat  the  majority  of  per- 
f«)rraers  were  low,  dissolute  mimics,  and  that  the  censure  cast  upon 
\hc  whole  corps  had  its  exceptions  among  the  higher  classes  of  tracre- 
dians.  Modem  acting  diflers  from  the  ancient,  in  its  requiring  greater 
originality,  and  a  certain  natural  genius,  to  succeed.  The  power  of 
representation  of  the  different  emotions  of  the  mind,  for  which  we 
%alue  an  actor,  was  no  part  of  the  qualification  they  deemed  necessary 
/hr  the  stage.     Their  tragedy,  with  the  chorus,  could  we  hear  it  per- 


,  would  not,  it  is  likely,  though  we  were  perfect  masters 

!  language,  arouse  our  if«Iings  more  than  the  simple  reading.     It 

ina  strictly  niitional,  anil  the  taste  for  it  must  have  been  acquired  by 
ediKUitun.  It  appears  lo  me  iliai  our  stage  performances  are  of  a 
■ntdi  higher  urdi-r,  and  ilie  |>erlbnners  also,  l)ecause  they  are  more 
ttnivcrsnlly  interesting,  and  the  scene  is  kepi  nearer  to  nature.  Poetry 
•houli)  speak  a  universal  language,  and  the  stage  should  speak  it  too. 
liFt  i»  Fup|>o»e  the  insanity  ul'  Orestes  exhibited  by  s  perfoimer  in  a 
ntoik,  who  reeites  the  character  with  a  well-regulated  lone  and  empha* 
lus  :  it  is  obvious  thai  he  would  add  but  little  comparative  eflect  to  the 
poetry  of  the  author.  Suppose  the  same  piece  performed  by  Garrick 
•r  Keaii,  their  acting  would  be  felt  and  understood,  wherever  the  Ian 
guage  was  comprehended,  because  nature  shews  the  same  emotions  every 
«4tere  undtr  similar  causes  of  excitement.  There  is  a  poetical  feeling 
oeceiBary  for  a  modem  actor.  He  must  be  hnaginative,  and  have  an 
Ucjuaintance  witli  the  deep  secrets  of  the  mind,  which  cannot  be  taught 
him  by  an.  The  actor  of  the  ancients  was,  perhaps,  more  the  being  of 
rtudy  and  artifice.  Such  we  may  conjecture,  for  we  can  conjecture 
oniy,  is  the  difference  between  the  two ;  and  if  so,  the  advantage  is  cer- 
Itinly  on  the  side  of  the  moderns. 

In  catholic  countries,  actors  have  always  been  treated  with  great  con- 
■inirfy.  The  priests  and  monks  formerly  proniotcd  the  performance 
of  mysteries  and  other  superstitious  representations,  because  it  support- 
ed the  influence  of  their  doctrines,  and  tended  to  rivet  more  firmly 
Um  bonds  of  mental  slavery ;  but  ihey  refused  acts  of  rommoft  charity, 
and  even  burial  rites,  to  the  unhappy  performers  in  return.  Such  is 
priestcraA :  they  who  reprobated  stage-players  on  the  score  of  a  vicious 
profrinion,  preached  the  holiness  and  infallibility  of  Popes  who  com- 
BtlKd  incest  and  sealed  iheir  crimes  with  blasphemy.*  The  latest 
instanre  of  bigot  zeal  exerted  against  the  inanimate  body  of  a  per- 
tomar  in  France,  was  after  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  in  Jan.  1SI5, 
when  the  funeral  of  Madanie  Raucourt,  on  arriving  at  the  burying- 
ground  of  P^  La  Chaise,  at  Paris,  was  refused  the  rite  of  burial  by  the 
Btbuster,  who  wished  to  restore,  with  the  temporal,  the  spiritual  customs 
of  old  times.  The  indignant  populace,  highly  to  its  honour,  compelled 
the  priest  to  do  his  duty  by  force ;  and  such  was  the  popular  eflerve- 
*c«*M'e.  that  the  experiment  of  a  second  refusal  will  hardly  be  ventured 
on  vain  in  that  city. 

We  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  increase  of  our  stock  of 
"  barraless  amusement,"  and  the  superior  excellence  of  wir  actors,  from 
IIm  Bbrral  view  we  now  take  of  the  profession.  Since  Garrick  appear 
•d,  a  thpnirirRl  race,  fostered  by  the  public,  of  honourable  lives  and 
ki|^y  txli-nied,  have  unfolded  to  us,  better  than  a  thousand  commenta- 

""^     Duld  do  it,  the  noble  conceptions  of  otir  dramatic  writers.     Tlie- 

I  talent  has  increased  with  the  consideration  it  has  recnved  in 

'  7e  are  now  in  a  third  era  of  histrionic  excellence  within  four- 

:  the  first  beginning  with  Garrick,  the  second  with  Kemble, 

, Mrs.  Siddon',  and  the  third  with  Kean,  Young,  and  others. 

fri  ou  erv  iif  our  stage  history  has  the  aggregate  of  talent  on  the  board; 

->'  Fw  psBaplr,  I'op*  AloiiiKlcr  VI,  »ho  lived  la  K  fir  af  ra«M  *ith  hi*  ■ifler, 
~~**'~rllwpMn<ed  u  ■  Madannn  ' 

tVI.Na.8l.— 1«£).  R 
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surpassed  the  present.  Of  this,  Drury-lane  is  a  sufficient  proof.  Ai> 
actress  like  JMrs.  Siddons  is,  perhaps,  wanting,  and  may  never  be  sup- 
plied ;  but  from  Kean  and  Young  to  the  most  inferior  characters,  there 
is,  at  Drury-lane,  power  and  mat&ricl  such  as  none  of  our  theatres  have 
before  exhibited  at  the  same  moment.  The  tragedies  of  Shakspeare^ 
tliat  we  have  been  told  would  not  half  fill  a  house  during  the  rage  for 
the  **  gorgons,  hydras,  and  chmieras  dire,"  of  melodrama,  have  been 
played  to  overflowing  benches.  Othello  and  lago  have  not  cloyed  the 
public  taste,  which,  it  now  clearly  appears,  is  not  so  vicious  as  some 
blundering  managers  have  been  interested  in  representing  it,  to  cover 
their  own  deficiencies. 

I  confess  I  love  the  theatre,  for  I  have  received  impressions  there 
which  no  words  from  human  lips  have  ever  produced  any  where  else. 
I  have  leaned  on  the  benches,  in  forgetfulness  of  all  around  me  but  the 
scene,  and,  wrapped  in  a  world  of  ideality,  stored  up  sensations  that 
will,  by  and  by,  feed  the  thoughts  of  declining  years.  The  tones  of 
the  actor's  voice  blended  themselves  with  the  words  of  the  poet  so 
forcibly,  tliat  his  name  has  become  associated  with  them,  and  I  can 
scarcely  remember  the  one  withoqt  recalling  the  other.  Kemble^s  un- 
equalled delivery  of  certain  passages  when  playing  Penruddock,  hi» 
pathos  and  heart-thrilling  tones,  softened  into  mellowness  by  interven- 
ing time,  still  come  over  my  mind  like  a  romantic  music.  It  may  be, 
therefore,  that  I  am  somewhat  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  profession, 
but  it  is  clear  to  me  that  I  have  no  attachment  for  it  which  is  not 
gi'ouudedtin  reason  and  reflection ;  and  it  demands  very  much  more 
than  what  is  understood  ui  the  term  ^^  worldly  custom,"  to  convince  me 
I  am  erroneous  in  my  view  of  the  subject.  In  all  professions  there  are 
worthy  and  unworthy  members ;  but  the  tragedian,  who  ranks  high  in 
public  favour,  must  be  a  gifted  man,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  respect. 
If  of  unimpeachable  character,  hard  indeed  is  his  lot  if  he  be  not  equal 
to  a  shopkeeper  or  an  attorney  in  estimation — he  who  must  unite  judg- 
ment with  personal  and  intellectual  qualifications — he  who  must  be  a 
student  of  the  works  of  genius  and  the  expounder  of  them  to  the  world, 
whose  pursuit  calls  into  exercise  the  most  vigorous  faculties  of  the 
mind,  and  is  neither  mean  and  pettifogging  on  the  one  hand,  nor  a 
tame  retailing  of  ledger-accounts  and  sordid  bargaining  on  the  other. 
The  preference  bestowed  on  riches,  the  meanest  but  most  influential 
of  possessions,  must  not  be  suffered  to  contravene  the  truth.  The 
actor  who  instructs  and  amuses  the  public^  and  who  stands  well  in 
public  opinion,  is  a  being  far  higher  in  the  intellectual  scale  than  the 
stockjobber  with  his  plum,  or  the  city  gripeall  who  has  amassed  his 
million  for  the  future  dissipation  of  his  heirs.  There  is,  too,  a  rea- 
son why  actors  should  be  duly  estimated  in  society,  arising  from  a 
claim  on  our  sympathies.  They  who  delight  us  ^ough  life,  leave 
no  marks  behind  of  all  their  toils  to  please,  of  their  peculiar  excelioi- 
ces  and  the  attractions  that  commanded  the  applauses  of  thousands. 
The  poet,  the  author,  the  sculptor,  dies  and  leaves  unperishable  records 
of  his  labours ;  the  soldier's  achievement  is  preserved  in  history ; — 
but  the  actor  consigns  no  legacy  to  posterity.  His  glory  is  as  evane- 
scent as  the  clap  of  the  multitude,  and  perishes  with  himself;  he  is, 
therefore,  on  the  score  of  generosity,  entitled  to  the  more  considera- 
tion when  living,  in  proportion  as  his  lot  in  this  respect  is  unfelicitous^ 
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bi  ngard  lo  moral  worth,  I  believe  we  have  seen  as  much  of  it  among 
tlie  professors  of  the  sta^e  as  among  an  equal  number  in  other  walks  >5 
life  {  and  (here  haa  been  this  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  most  peccable, 
that  their  vices  have  seldom  been  varnished  by  hypocrisy.  They  were 
lor  ever  tn  the  public  gaze,  and  tlie  smallest  speck  was  mag^iiliod  in  pro- 
portion  :  but  it  was  never  their  caniom  to  disguise,  under  the  specious 
v«J  or  canting,  any  emnrs  into  which  they  had  uiihappily  fallen  ;  and 
tlm  is  of  itself  aliuoEt  a  redeeming  virtue.  On  the  other  side,  let  the 
ctmduct  of  many  actors  of  both  sexes  that  have  been  public  favourites,  b^ 
■crutiniwd  even  by  malevolence,  and  what  will  be  found  registered  a^inst 
ifacm  ?  They  have  in  moral  worth  been  equal  to  otlier  indi\-iduats  in 
«»dety  that  are  respected,  and  their  claims  on  this  score  huve  been  tacitly 
■lluwcd,  particularly  among  actresses.  Away,  then,  with  what  remaiiui 
•f  tJiis  unworthy  prejudice ! 

PerhajH  some  grouncls  for  dislike  to  the  profession  may  liave  op- 
prared  in  the  tendency  of  certain  plpces  brought  on  the  boards,  and 
the  possaecs  offensive  to  good  morals  which  they  contain.  This  is  not 
thr  fault  of  ihe  actor,  but  of  the  author,  cen.wir,  and  manager.  As  a 
whole,  the  character  of  our  actors  is  infinitely  beyond  the  nioralitv  of 
our  theatre.  We  owe  much  to  the  stage,  but  it  must  be  allowed  that 
tU  secondary  class  of  writers  have  not  made  it  so  instructive  or  moral 
mt  they  might  have  done.  Some  of  the  lighter  pieces  which  live  but 
tat  a  ninmcnt,  are  the  production  of  authors  wito  wiite  for  the  gallo- 
riet,  and  have  iiothing  in  point  of  repululion  to  lose.  It  is  not  the 
fitxt  which  holds  up  to  admiration  certain  points  of  character  in  a  thief 
or  m  nmrdorer  tlial  will  produce  an  evil  eflect  on  society.  Public  opinion 
hat  stamped  bolli  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  characters  with  in- 
hmy.  In  sphe  of  what  has  been  said  respecting  Macheath,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  highly  improbable  that  any  one  ever  became  a  robber  fmm 
twmig  the  character  performed.  It  is  holding  up  to  the  admiration 
«f  tlie  vulgar,  unmingled  with  reprobation,  lesser  scoundrels  whose 
*Jew  arc  not  held  in  equal  detestation,  being  offences  against  good 
naoners  rather  than  breaches  of  laws  univcrsailly  recognised,  that  is  to 
be  condemned.  "  Tom  and  Jerry"  is  a  piece  of  this  elass.  Had  its 
toa/nn  exhibition  of  low-lived  vices  been  kept  to  a  picture  of  vice  duly 
sMiriml  and  turned  into  ridicule,  it  might  have  done  cood.  But  it  is 
C9*y  Id  see  that  where  blackguardism  and  fully  arc  exhibited  without 
Ate  reprobation,  the  i^orant  imd  vulgar  of  every  rank  in  life  wilt  ad- 
mire the  hero  of  the  tale,  when  his  habits  and  opinions  are  in  unison 
with  tbcir  own,  and  he  is  made  an  object  of  admiration  rather  than 
caobfrnpL.  Our  gtuirdians  of  the  night  and  police  magistrates  can 
bear  tentimony  to  this  truth.  Neit  to  the  author,  the  censor  inter- 
vntes,  who  ought,  if  such  an  interference  should  be  tolerated  at  all,  to 
have  ait  eye  on  tlie  indecencies  and  immoral  tendencies  of  the  works 
of  obscure  stage-writers.  His  notions  of  morality,  however,  are  ge- 
nerally merged  in  his  politics.  He  is,  in  fad,  only  a  political  automa- 
loD,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  could  be  any  thing  else  with- 
not  much  increasing  the  mischief  of  his  office  ;  for  who  could  set 
boands  to  purilaniciil  curtailments  and  alterations  which  would  be  as 
Tikely  to  exceed  reasonable  limits  as  to  keep  witltin  them  ?  Yet  while 
and)  an  office  exists,  a  little  more  attention  lo  this  subject  might  not 
*f  misplacL-d.     Still  he  is  so  much  the  creature  of  accident,  as  to  office. 
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that  he  may  or  may  not  have  grasp  of  mmd  enough,  little  as  it  re- 
quires, to  comprehend  the  true  drift  of  a  dramatic  piece ;  he  may  see 
it  free  from  sentences  of  constructive  sedition,  and  think  his  duty  exe- 
cuted. I  am  astonished  how  such  a  play  as  ^^  The  Hypocrite"  is  tole- 
rated in  the  present  day.  In  a  dramatic  view  it  is  unnatural  and  ab- 
surd ;  morality  it  has  none.  It  is  forced  in  every  way,  and  it  would  be 
worthy  the  good  sense  of  the  managers  of  the  great  tneatres  to  consign 
it  to  well-merited  oblivion,  instead  of  suffering  its  disgusting  indecencies 
to  flush  the  cheeks  of  the  better  part  of  their  audiences,  its  late  reap- 
pearance was  in  very  bad  taste  on  Mr.  EUiston's  part.  This  play  was 
written  to  satirize  Whitfield,  who,  with  his  contemporary  and  friend 
Wesley,  were  virtuous,  well-meaning,  but  enthusiastic  men,  of  blame- 
less conduct  and  irreproachable  lives.  However  erroneous  they  might 
be  deemed  on  points  where  all  can  be  bat  matter  of  opinion,  they  did 
infinite  good  in  reforming  the  morals  and  softening  the  brutality  of  the 
lower  classes,  firom  the  colliers  of  Walsall  to  the  miners  of  the  West. 
Their  labours  were,  as  Lord  Chatham  would  say,  more  those  of  a  col«- 
lege  of  fishermen  than  of  a  conclave  of  bishops  or  cardinals.  Notwith- 
standing their  aberration  from  the  statute  faith,  they  were  just  and  con- 
scientious men.  Are  such  men  fit  objects  of  disgusting  satire  in  the 
present  enlightened  times  ?  Ought  not  the  good  sound  sense  of  an  Eng- 
lish audience  (the  best  censor  in  a  free  country)  to  put  down  that  which 
no  exceUence  of  acting  can  sanction  ? 

We  should  wbh  to  see  all  theatrical  reform  effected  ^by  public  taste, 
rather  than  by  any  other  mode.  How  often,  after  being  delighted 
with  the  exhibition  of  a  noble  tragedy,  that  has  elevated  the  mind  to 
lofty  feeling,  and  roused  to  mental  activity  eveiy  latent  virtue — how 
often  are  we  disgusted  by  an  afterpiece  calculated  to  eradicate  the 
good  impression  the  tragedy  has  produced,  indebted  to  double  entendre 
for  wit,  and  to  the  slang  of  St.  Giles's  for  phraseology.  Now  that  Dru- 
ry-lane  Theatre  is  all  that  can  be  wished  as  to  elegance  of  building, 
accommodation  of  the  audience,  and  excellence  of  its  company — ^now 
that  it  stands  once  more  the  first  of  our  histrionic  exhibitions — ^now 
that  the  public  fill  the  house  to  suffocation  on  the  acting  of  legiti- 
mate tragedy  by  Kean  and  Young — ^it  becomes  the  manager  to  fix  on 
a  firm  basis  a  national  standard  of  taste  in  his  department  for  our  other 
theatres  to  imitate.  We  could  wish  to  see  there  the  selection  of  tra- 
gedy and  comedy  made  from  among  the  best-written  and  most  pure  in 
the  language,  and  a  stem  rejection  of  all  mawkish  trash,  under  what- 
ever name  introduced.  The  afterpieces  should  include  none  but  such 
as  have  sterling  merit  in  writing,  real  wit,  and  a  perfect  freedom  from 
those  indelicacies  and  jurations  resorted  to  by  sterile  writers  to  fill 
an  hiatus  or  wind  up  the  climax  of  a  stupid  sentence.  We  could  wish 
to  see  some  of  our  sound  old  tragedies,  and  our  old  genteel  comedy, 
preserved  from  desuetude.  A  singleness  of  object,  on  the  part  of  a 
manager  possessing  freedom  of  thought,  and  a  bold  reliance  on  com- 
mon sense  rather  than  on  recorded  opinion,  might  effect  much  good, 
and  complete  a  theatre  that  we  might  justly  be  proud  to  array  in  cdl 
things  against  any  in  a  foreign  country — a  Thi&tre  Anglais^  where  a 
pure  national  literature,  excellence  of  acting,  and  a  due  regard  to 
decorum,  may  save  us  the  trouble  of  apologizing  to  strangers  for  faults 
Hrhich  they  do  not  tolerate,  and  give  them  a  clear  idea  of  a  dram^ 
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ftdherln^  to  the  verity  of  existing  tilings,  and  wurjUig  to  ilic  sum 
perfection  iliB  effect  of  ihe  romantic  or  StialupenriaTi  school,  wtiicb  J 
Biort  dually,  ja  evrjy  country,  lake  the  ii])p«rinnBt  place  ns  Uie  mirror  of  i 
iMture.  Let  Mr.  EUiston  think  originally  in  this  respect,  and  complete  ' 
the  good  w<»'k  he  has  entn^  upon  ;  for  he  has  given  us  a  navel  and  < 
high  tnat  by  uniting  the  excellences  of  our  two  most  distinguisheil  nctoi 
ill  one  piece — let  him  purily  ibe  stage  of  every  ihing  objectionalile  o 
Au!  seatv  of  taste,  and  leave  bchintl  him  a  n<une  as  the  perfecttr  of  av 
ibeauicAl  exhibitions,  in  pn>pricty*,  costume,  style,  judgnieni,  and  niorala.  ' 
There  i»  one  difficulty,  however,  for  liim  to  overcome,  which,  it  n; 
CunlaueU,  is  enibamissing,  namely,  tlie  subjiigatiun  of  tile  gallery  niiili- 
cuc«  to  a  wrfl-regulaJwl  conduct.  Tlie  pit  was  formerly  the  place  of  the 
critic,  aflonling,  from  its  situation,  the  greatest  facility  of  hearing  and 
judging.  The  uppluuse  or  censure  of  the  pit  decided  every  tiling ;  K 
was  the  mean  between  the  aristocracy  of  the  boxes,  and  the  radtcaliim 
of  the  galleries.  At  present  the  pit  is  generally  filled  with  a  re^ieclable 
but  uDcrilical  audience.  The  amateurs  of  the  performance  are  scattered 
through  the  boxes,  in  solitary  observation.  Tlie  tempered  and  judicious 
censure  or  applause  once  displayed  by  the  pit  Is  exchanged  for  the  igno- 
rant liowtings  and  noisy  interruptions  of  the  galleries.  Inferior  actors, 
paiticubrly  in  the  more  vulgar  parts,  play  to  the  galleries,  that  now 
possess  such  a  pt^lty  sovereignty  over  the  wliole  hotLse  as  it  woidd  be  a 
slur  on  the  auditmcc  to  tolerate,  were  they  not  without  a  remedy  to  help 
ifaeiBttcIi-a.  Itlony  reasonable  alterations,  for  which  a  manager  would 
be  gTWied  with  applause,  n'ould  be  overruled  by  the  rabble.  Farce- 
wriien  aiid  melodraro-corapounders  interlard  their  abortive  produc 
linos  with  tlie  vilest  diction,  to  catch  the  never-failing  applause  of  the 
^  gods,"  as  ihey  are  styled.  Thus  the  gallery  is,  at  present,  nearly 
tlie  dictator  of  the  house, — h  state  of  affairs  which  it  is  ililticull  for  b 
nmnager  lo  alter.  Tlie  gallery  is  vast  in  size,  and  its  receipts 
grml  nbieci  In  an  expensive  establishment ;  but  its  clamours  operate 
agatnU  ue  inierest  of  the  othex  parts  of  the  house,  and  its  subjugatian 
to  the  nilra  of  good  order  seems  a  work  indispensable  to  complete 
cess.  To  hope  better  tilings  from  an  amelioration  of  manner*  in 
class  that  frequents  the  galleries  is  an  idle  expectation ;  to  submit  t 
it  for  ever  will  be  a  stigiaa  both  on  the  manager  and  the  other  parts 
of  the  house.  Some  have  proposed  lo  divide  the  gallery  longitudi- 
nally, and  thus  prevent  a  concerted  system  of  action.  In  what  mode 
that  good  can  lie  effected,  which,  unless  effected,  gives  no  hope  of 
prrfecting  our  tlieafrieal  exhibitions,  is  matter  worthy  tlie  serious  coiv 
titlrralion  of  all  who  feel  the  charm  of  rational  enieriainment,  ; 
hfild  in  estimHilon  the  pleasures  of  imagination  and  poesy.  Thousands 
now  do  not  visil  the  theatre  at  all,  who,  if  these  objeriinns  tvt 
moved,  would  he  frequent  visitants.  The  theatre,  they  justly  observe, 
should  be  a  school  of  the  purest  language,  and  a  scene  of  doconim 
nud  refinement ;  it  should  be  viiited  as  an  intellectual  feast,  in  which 
'■  no  crude  surfeit  reigned."  This  subject,  which  involves  tlie  real  in- 
Mrest  of  the   drama,  has  not  of\en  enough    been  brought  before  the 
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public^  nor  efforts  commensurate  to  its  importance  been  attempted  t» 
change  it. 

I  write  this  with  no  knowledge  of  any  manager  parsmiidly,  and  with 
no  wish  to  exalt  the  manager  of  Drury-lane  above  his  merits.  He  has 
effected  much  for  the  public  gratification,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done.  It  is  still  farther  in  his  favour,  that  he  has  shewn  his  willingness 
to  give  a  fair  trial  to  the  production  of  every  author  that  has  apparently 
any  chance  of  success.  This  is  praiseworthy,  and  adds  another  laurel 
to  his  theatrical  crown ;  but  he  must  leave  the  author  to  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  not  shackle  him  by  restraints.  A  practice  has  lately  arisen 
of  writing  for  an  actor,  and  getting  a  play  up  with  a  character  purposely 
drawn  for  him  to  sustain.  Such  a  production  never  can  be  a  happy  one 
either  for  author  or  manager,  and  can  only  be  of  temporary  interest.  It 
is  the  actor's  place  to  study  the  poet,  not  the  poet  the  actor.  In  late 
times,  among  other  strange  things,  we  have  seen  most  extraordinary  ac- 
'knowledgments  put  forth  by  authors  to  performers,  indicating  that  the 
latter  have,  occasionally  at  least,  pretentions  humiliating  to  the  pride  of 
authorship,  which  the  world  would  never  have  guessed,  but  for  the  con- 
fession— a  confession  no  less  novel  and  astounding  to  contemporaries  than 
to  ourselves.  We  are  gravely  told  of  an  actor  (Mr.  Macready),  in  the 
dedication  of  "Julian,"  lately  performed  at  Covent-garden,  that  his 
powers  have  inspired,  and  his  taste  "  has  fostered  the  tragic  dramatists 
of  the  age ! !"  A  piece  of  information,  then  first  communicated  to  them, 
of  which  they  had  lived  in  unfelicitous  ignorance,  and  would  have  so 
continued  to  live  but  for  this  important  disclosure.  "Elegance  and 
luxuriance  of  praise"  are  revived  from  old  Dryden's  days, — this  is  to  the 
full  as  bad  as  "  your  Lordship  in  satire  and  Shakspeare  in  tragedy !" 

I  fear  I  have  occupied  more  space  than  I  ought  in  thus  noticing,  in  a 
desultory  way,  subjects  which  would  seem  to  demand  more  methodic  de- 
tails. Those,  however,  who  love  the  theatre,  will  agree  in  thinking  that 
what  remains  to  be  done  is  so  obvious,  that  the  task  of  execution  is  alone 
wanting,  and  that  this  rests  with  the  manager  who  possesses  sufficient 
originality  of  mind  to  act  by  the  rules  of  good  taste  alone  in  the  im-t 
provement  of  our  dramatic  entertainments.*  Y. 
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O  PuRsuivAirr  and  Herald  of  the  Spring ! 

Whether  thou  still  dost  dwell 

In  some  rose-laurell'd  dell 
Of  that  charm'd  Island  whose  magician  king 

Bade  all  its  rocks  and  caves, 

Woods,  winds,  and  waves, 
Thrill  to  the  dulcet  chant  of  Ariel, 

Until  he  broke  the  spell 
And  cast  his  wand  into  the  shuddering  sea, — 

O  hither,  hither  fleet. 

Upon  the  south  wind  sweet, 
And  soothe  us  with  thy  vernal  melody ! 


*  As  one  step,- let  the  text  of  Shakspeare  be  forthwith  restored  in  hu  plays,  and 
the  interpolated  trash  rejected  which  has  so  long  disgraced  the  representation  of 
f  ome  of  his  best  work?. 
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Or  whether  to  the  redolent  Asores, 

Amid  whose  tufted  sheaves 

The  floral  Goddess  weaves 
Her  garland,  breathing  on  the  glades  and  shores 

Intoxicating  air, 

Truant !  thou  dost  repair : — 
Or  Ungerest  still  in  that  meridian  nest, 

Where  mjrriad  piping  throats 

Rival  the  warbler's  notes, 
The  safiron  namesake  of  those  bhunds  blest, — 

O  hither,  hither  wing 
Thy  flight,  and  to  our  longing  woodlands  sing ! 

Or  in  those  sea-girt  gardens  dost  thou  dwell, 

Of  plantain,  cocoa,  palm. 

And  that  red  tree  whose  balm 
Fumed  in  the  holocausts  of  Israel ; 

Beneath  Banana  shades, 

Guava,  and  fig-tree  |^es. 
Painting  thy  plumage  m  the  sapphirine  hutf 

Thrown  from  the  heron  blue. 
Or  rays  of  the  prismatic  parroquet^ — 

O  let  the  perfumed  breeze 

From  those  Hesperides 
Waft  thee  once  more  our  eager  ears  to  greet ! 

For  lo !  the  young  leaves  flutter  in  the  South, 

As  if  they  tried  their  wings, 

While  the  bee's  trumpet  brings 
^ews  of  each  bud  that  pouts  its  honied  month ', 

Blue-bells,  yellow-cups,  jonquils, 

Lillies  wild  and  dafibdUs, 
Oladden  our  meads  in  intertangled  wreath : 

The  sun  enamour'd  lies. 

Watching  the  violet's  eyes 
On  every  iMmk,  and  drinks  their  luscious  breath : 

With  open  lips  the  thorn 

Proclaims  that  May  is  bom. 
And  darest  thou,  bird  of  Spring,  that  summons  scorti  * 

Cuckoo !  Cuckoo !  O  welcome,  welcome  notes ! 

Fields,  woods,  and  waves  rejoice 

In  that  recover'd  voice, 
As  on  the  wind  its  fluty  music  floats. 

At  that  elixir  strain. 

My  youth  resumes  its  reign, 
And  life*8  first  spring  comes  blossoming  again : 

O  wondrous  bird !  if  thus 

Thy  voice  miraculous 
Can  renovate  my  spirit's  vernal  prime, 

Nor  thou,  my  Muse,  forbear 

That  ecstasy  to  share, 
I  laugh  at  Fartune,  and  defy  old  Time. 
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Funera  plango ;  fulgura  frango,  Sabbata  pango. 
Excito  IcntoS)  dusipo  ventos,  paco  cruentos. 

Laudo  Dcum  verunii  plebem  voro,  conjugo  cleniui, 
Deiunctos  ploro,  pestem  fugo,  testa  decoro. 

Monkish  Irueriplions  on  Bells. 

I  HAD  wandered  for  a  long  time,  one  summer's  morning,  througli  the 
successive  copses  and  tliinly-wooded  glades  that  constitute  the  remains 
of  Sherwood  Forest,  pondering  upon  the  days  of  old,  when  their  deeper 
and  more  extensive  shades  echoed  to  the  horn  of  Robin  Hood,  and  that 
romantic  outlaw  might  have  started  from  the  tliickets  through  which  I 
was  strolling,  clad  in  Lincoln  green  and  accoutred  with  bow  and  arrow, 
to  challenge  me  for  intruding  upon  his  leafy  haimts,  when  I  observed 
that  the  trees  growing  gradually  thinner  opened  at  length  upon  a  small 
lawn,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  piece  of  water,  dotted  along  its  banks 
with  a  few  straggling  oaks.  Throwing  myself  down  upon  its  margin,  I 
was  stiuck  with  the  marvellous  transparency  of  the  limpid  element, 
which  resembled  a  mirror  spread  out  upon  the  grass,  reflecting  every  ob- 
ject of  this  sequestered  nook  with  a  precision  that  actually  confused  ap- 
prehension by  its  very  clearness.  Never  was  so  perfect  a  piece  of  mimi- 
cry. The  blue  depths  of  heaven,  with  the  rich  colours  and  majestic 
motion  of  the  slowly-sailing  clouds,  were  not  only  copied  in  the  hemi- 
sphere beneath  me,  but  a  goat,  that  had  climbed  an  overhanging  crag  by 
my  side,  saw  himself  so  perfectly  represented  below  that  he  made  every 
demonstration  of  attack  with  his  butting  head,  as  if  preparing  to  leap 
down  upon  his  shadowy  opponent.  A  squirrel  seemed  to  be  running  up 
to  me  out  of  the  water  upon  the  trunk  of  a  reflected  tree,  upon  whose 
extreme  branches  a  thrush  sat  piping,  as  if  singing  to  me  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  little  lake.  Other  tenants  of  the  air,  as  they  fluttered  above, 
were  seen  reflected  in  the  wave  beneath,  while  fishes  now  and  then  dart- 
ed Uke  meteors  athwart  these  commingled  birds  and  boughs  and  skies, 
as  if  the  elements  and  their  respective  inhabitants  were  ^1  confused  to- 
gether. As  I  perused  this  cross-readmg  of  Nature  with  a  complacent 
admiration,  the  rising  breeze  wafted  towards  me  from  a  neighbouring 
village  the  melodious  chime  of  its  bells,  with  the  echoes  of  which  I  had 
not  only  been  familiar  in  my  boyish  days,  but  had  often  stolen  into  the 
belfry  to  awaken  them  myself,  thoijgh  I  never  merited  the  appellation  of 
a  scientific  ringer.  I  turned  my  listless  steps  towards  the  church,  as  the 
sound  died  away  ii;)on  the  wind,  and  again  at  intervals  threw  its  music 
upon  the  air,  musing  upon  the  almost-forgotten  feelings  with  which  I  had 
listened  to  the  same  mellow  tones  in  my  childhood, — anticipating  the 
period,  now  rapidly  approaching,  when  I  should  lie  in  the  earth  beneath 
them,  deaf  to  their  loudest  peals — and  whispering  to  myself  in  the  beau- 
tiful words  of  Moore 

'*  That  other  bards  would  walk  these  dells, 
And  listen  to  tlie  evening  bcUs ;" — 

when  1  fell  into  a  train  of  thought  upon   the  great  sympathy  and  con- 
nexion that  exists  between  those  sonorous  chroniclers  and  the  public 
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IdflDfy  of  lh»  countiy ,  ks  wril  as  tliu  successive  Stages  and  leading  it»> 
ddititv  oivsay  man's  private  life. 

Ill  f\u^.  Bbsencr  of  any  ulhrr  national  musir,  lei  us  not  disdain  lo  ap> 
propriaie  to  onrselvis  tlml  wUicli  is  unduubtcdly  our  exclusive  properly — 
llie  Kit  n(  ringing  chungcs  upon  church  bells,  whence  England  has  been 
wiitwlinies  icrmccl  ^  tlie  ringing  island,"  Allhouehilbesimplyaniflody, 
ihe  conmmction  of  regular  peals  is  susceptible  of  considerable  science  in 
ilie  variety  of  interchange,  and  the  diversified  succession  of  consonance! 
ill  ihc  rounds  prtHluceil.  Many  of  iliem  bear  the  names  of  then-  con*- 
(Kirni,  vho  lluis  bill  fair  to  be  rung  down  to  the  latest  posterity ;  aiul 
ihnt  tile  eiwTcise  of  takii^  part  in  a  peal  has  never  been  deemiid  an  i^ 
noble  MnuseBieiil.  is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  we  have  several  respecta- 
ble imweiittiotis  for  practising  and  perpetuating  the  art,  particulnrly  on^. 
kfiOH-ii  by  Ibc  name  of  the  College  Youths,  of  which  Sir  Matthew  Hale^ 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  was,  in  his  youthful  day; , 
member.  Exclusively  of  the  delight  arising  from  the  melody  itself  as  it 
floats  along,  gladdening  hill  and  dale,  tower  and  hainlet,  what  can  be 
tweeter  or  more  soothing  than  all  tlic  associations  of  thought  connected 
with  B  merry  peal  of  village  bells  ?  Announcing  ilie  Sabbath-morning-^ 
ttir  rommnn  day  of  rest,  when  we  all  cease  from  our  toils,  they  remind 
lis  that  the  humblest  of  those  whose  tot  is  labour,  will  now  belajie  them^ 
selves  in  decern  garb  and  with  cheerful  looks  lo  the  Temple,  where  all 
the  children  of  the  Great  I'niem,  without  distinction  of  rank,  assemlte 
logetJier  to  ofler  up  iheh-  general  thanksgivings.  Nothing  can  be  more 
natural  than  the  words  which  Cowper  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Alexan* 
der  Selkirk,  to  e;ipress  the  desolation  and  solitude  of  the  uninhabited 
^    *  on  which  he  had  been  cast. 


I 


"  Tlie  boiiik)  or  tlie  chiiTrli-gaing  beH, 


Of  all  tbc  public  duties  which  bells  are  called  upon  lo  perform,  thd 
mo6t  puzzling  and  embarrassing  must  be  the  due  ap|>ortjonment  of  theil 
fmliy  to  the  old  and  new  monarch,  when  the  former — dies,  we  wer' 
^ing  to  say,  but  kings  never  die ; — when  he  censes  to  reign,  and  is  undc 
iJir  ni-reiwity  of  laying  in  the  dust  the  head  which  has  worn  a  crowi 
l>eiiih  IK  a  isd  rndicai :  Horace  assiures  us,  that  even  in  his  days  it  w« 
a  Duiirr  of  perfect  indifference  to  the  ghastly  destroyer  whether  he  aime 
bin  dart  at  the  lowers  of  kings,  or  the  hovels  of  the  peasantry;  and  i 
ihrw  rrvoluiionBcy  times  we  may  be  sure  that  he  has  lost  nothing  of  hi  . 
Carbonari  spirit.  Bells,  however,  acknowledge  the  authority  of  tte 
powers  tlial  be ;  their  suffrages  obey  the  influence  of  the  clei^,  tolerablj 
ikrewd  calculators  of  the  mast  beneficial  chances  of  loyalty,  and  yet  th» 
It  sometimes  be  in  a  sad  dilemma  between  their  som 
<t  llie  loss  of  the  old,  and  their  joy  at  the  accession  of  the  new  king. 
t  Garrick  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  we  may  imagme  theai 
'  U  a  loss  which  expression  lo  assume,  whether  to  toll  a  knell  or  ring 

,or  nrike  a  serio-comic  chord  between  the  two.     AffecUon  for  ih*    ' 
3  might  be  construed  into  disadection  for  the  living,  but  a  rsigning 
t.  VI.  N«.3J.— 1KB  « 
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sqvereign  Iia:^  so  much  more  power  of  patronage  th^  a  defunct  one, 
that  they  generally  obey  tlie  injunction  of  the  royal  Ilenry  to  his  impa" 
tient  heir, 

"  Go,  bid  Uie  merry  bclla  rin^  to  thine  ear 
Tluit  thou  art  crowned,  not  that  I  am  dead.*' 

Could  the  bells  of  even  thb  sequestered  village  church,  said  I  to  my<- 
sclfy  recall  to  us  with  dieir  iron  tongues  the  various  and  often  contra- 
dictory occasions,  when  the  passions  of  man  have  called  forth  their 
echoes,  what  a  humiliating  record  of  human  nature  would  they  present ! 
Accession  of  king  after  king,  public  tumult  and  struggle,  curfew  and 
tocsin,  civil  and  foreign  war,  victories  and  peace,  generation  upon  gene- 
ration knelled  into  the  church-yard,  and  again  a  new  king  or  a  new  war, 
and  fresh  victories  and  another  peace,  forming  but  a  recommencement 
of  the  old  circle  of  events,  ever  new  and  yet  the  same,  ever  passing  away 
and  recurring,  in  which  Nature  perpetually  moves !  Like  all  other 
public  history,  they  would  announce  to  us  little  but  suffering  and  crime ; 
for  tranquillity,  happmess,  and  virtue  seek  not  to  be  trumpeted  forth  by 
their  brazen  clari<m :  and  even  if  they  unfolded  to  us  the  annals  of  pri- 
vate life,  how  often  would  they  have  to  tell  us  of  fleeting  joys  and  en- 
during sorrow,  of  sanguine  hopes  and  bitter  disappomtment ! 

Reaching  the  gate  of  the  church-yard,  as  this  reflection  passed  through 
my  mind,  me  first  monument  I  encountered  was  that  of  my  relative  Sir 
Ralph  Wy vill.  How  well  do  I  remember  the  morning  of  his  marriage ! 
The  ringers  loved  him,  for  he  would  sometimes  mingle  in  their  sport. 
They  pulled  the  ropes  with  the  lusty  and  willing  arms  of  men  who  had 
quailed  his  ale  and  pocketed  his  money ;  the  bells  threw  their  wide 
mouths  up  into  the  air,  and  as  they  roared  the  glad  tidings  to  the  earth, 
till  every  iiill-top  echoed  back  the  sound,  they  seemed  to  cry  out  to  the 
Heavens — 

"  Ring  out,  ye  crystal  spheres, 
And  let  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time, 
And  let  the  base  of  Heaven's  deep  organ  blow.*' 

From  every  octagon  brick  chimney  of  the  ancient  hall,  wreaths  of  smoke 
streaked  th^  clear  sunshine,— cheerful  evidence  of  the  old  English  hos- 
pitality and  the  extensive  preparations  for  the  marriage-feast  that  were 
operating  within  : — ^friends  and  relatives  were  seen  interchanging  shakes 
of  the  hand  and  cordial  congratulations ;  servants  were  busding  about 
in  new  liveries  and  huge  nosegays ; — ^the  smart  postilions,  with  white 
favours  in  their  caps,  were  cracking  their  whips  and  theur  jokes  at  the 
gate  ; — ^the  train  of  carriages  with  be-ribboned  and  be-flowered  coach- 
men, made  a  goodly  and  glittering  show ; — gossips  and  rustics,  in  their 
holiday-clothes,  clustered  about  the  church-doors  and  windows ; — 

**  Quips  and  cranks  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles,*' 

flickered  upon  every  countenance;  and  every  tongue  prophesied  that 
the  happy  couple  would  be  permanently  blessed,  for  the  bridegroom 
was  young  and  rich,  the  maiden  fond  and  fair.    Such,  however,  are 
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die  predictions  with  wliicli  e\ety  wedding  is  solemnixed ;  anil  if  ihe 
tlellrrin);  vbioiis  uf  tlie  fiilnre  prove  too  often  illusory,  it  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  tlie  generiil  lot  nf  liiiniaiiily,  ratlier  than  to  any  inherent  defects 
in  the  niiirringe  system, 

Altlioiigh  he  seemed  to  possess  all  the  constituents  of  conjugal  hap- 
pincn,  the  sanpiini'  nnguries  of  Sir  Ralph's  friends  were  speedily  falsir 
lied ;  he  piirleil  from  his  wife,  and  returned  with  new  ardour  to  his  first*  t 
love* — the  bottle  and  ihe  chase.    On  his  weildin|;-day  I  had  seen  him," 
bi  (his  Tery  chureh-yarri,  step  from  his  carriage  flushed  with  youth  a    ' 
vigour,  an  elastic  specimen  of  manly  beauty.     Living  to  see  him  n 
pled,  gtjuty.  and  infirm,  1  al  last  beheld  him  borne  once  more  to  t 
tame  spot,  and  meihinks  I  now  hear  the  deepest-moulhed  of  those  ver 
bells  ihuf  had  nmg  out  siich  a  merry  peal  on  his  marriage,  '-swinging 
dow  with  solemn  roar"  its  siid  and  solitary  toll  for  his  burial — Dongi 
dong  !  dong  !  dong ! — What  a  conlrasi  did  the  scene  present !  Evei^ 
stnrttcr  was  closed  in  the  windows  of  the  ol<l  hall — its  chimneys  w 
cold  (did  smokeless — the  whole  house  looked  forlorn  and  desolate,  aj  U 
there  were  no  living  thing  within  it.     The  once  jovial  master  of  that*  b 
ancient  mansicm  was  home  slowly  from  its  g;ate   beneath  the  sabl^  f 
plume»  of  a  hearse ;  the  gay  carringe  and  the  four  noble  horses,  of  which,  J 
hr  was  so  proud,  followed,  as  if  in  mockery  of  his  present  state,  the  ser*   | 
rants  attesting,  by  better  evidence  than  their  mourning  liveries,  the  sin>  i 
cerity  of  their  grief;  a  sad  procession  of  coaches  whh  the  customary^ 
irmpplngs  of  woe  broirght  up  tlie  rear ;  sorrow  was  upon  every  face>  J 
the  villagers  spoke  to  one  another  in  whispers ;  a  hushing  silence  reigiwi  ' 
H  iunnng  tlie  ^seiubliige,  only  broken  by  the  deep  toll  of  the  pas  ' 
bell ;  and  tlius  did  1  follow  the  body  to  tlie  family  sepulchre,  and  hi 
the  bollnw  rattling  of  the  sand  and  gravel  as  they  were  cast  down  upon  ^ 
the  colfin-lid  of  the  corpse  (hat  was  once  Sir  Ralph  Wyvill.  ~  1 

Tliere  is  not  a  dell  or  cover,  a  woodland  or  plain  for  many  milet,.! 
around,  that  has  not  echoed  to  hb  Stentorian  view  hallo  !  nay  even  the.  * 
church  itself  and  the  hollow  mansions  of  the  dead,  for  he  was  no  re>   ' 
specter  of  localities,  have  rimg  with  the  same  cry.     Where  is  (bat 
loflgoe  now  ?  The  huntsman  might  wind  hb  hum,  the  whole  pack  give-  | 
My,  and  the  whole  field  unite  their  sliouts  nt  tlie  very  mouth  of  his  vaiiU^  | 
without  awakening  the  keen  sportsman  who  sh'eps  in  its  deep  darkneflg,^,  \ 
That  tongue,  whose  loud  smack  pronounced  a  tiat  upon  claret,  {rotn, 
whicb  there  was  no  appeal — what  is  it  now  ? — a  banquet  for  the  wonns 
nDlil  both  shall  be  reconverted  into  dust.     And  perhaps,  ere  those  belli,  'i 
■ball  have  rung  in  another  new  year,  and  awakened  a  new  race  of  cati%  \ 
djdatri  for  itie  grave,  the  hand  thai  traces  these  thoughts,  and  the  eyet  * 
that  reads  them,  may  Ik  laid  also  in  the  earth,  whilhered-— decompoumU 
ed—dust! 
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A  COUNTRY  gentleman,  whose  habits  are  retired^  uniform,  quiet,  and 
withal  somewhat  studious,  on  being  occasionally  hurried  up  to  London, 
is  always  much  more  vividly  impressed  with  Uie  various  objects  of  the 
lingular  scene  presented  by  the  metropolis,  than  those  can  be  who  reside 
almost  all  the  year  round  in  town,  and  whose  senses  are  consequently 
accustomed  and  blunted  to  the  stimulus  of  its  imposing  movements  and 
its  nobes.  This  b  precisely  my  own  case.  Although  no  stranger  to 
the  multitudinous  capital,  my  latter  years  have  been  passed  in  a  tran- 
quil and  dbtant  part  of  England,  whilst  occasional  calb  of  duty  sum- 
mon me,  for  a  few  days,  to  endure  the  sounds  and  sights,  and  to  respire 
the  thick  and  tepid  atmosphere  of  town.  The  first  idea  of  one  of 
these  journeys  b  always  highly  dbagreeable  to  me ;  and,  for  a  few  days 
before  I  leave  home,  I  feci  a  more  than  usually  tender  attachment  to  those 
objects  which  endear  it  to  me,  and  lament,  to  a  degree  that  I  fear  would 
be  considered  absurd,  the  interruption  of  cherbhed  habits  of  regularit}*^, 
and  the  necessity  of  a  temporary  absence  from  scenes  and  persons  fami- 
liar to  me,  and  even  not  always  without  the  power  of  annoying  me.  As 
I  generally  travel  by  coach,  I  look  forward  with  pain  to  the  weary  hoius 
I  am  to  pass  on  my  journey, 

'*  Remote,  unfriended,  melanchol j,  slow  f* 

and  see  in  their  termination  in  London  nothing  diat  has  power  to  charm.^ 
I  know  not  how  to  account  for  it,  but  the  approach  to,  and  entrance 
into  London,  invariably  depresses  me.  Thb  strange  feeling  b  indepen- 
dent of  external  circumstances ;  for  I  have  entered  London  in  youth  and 
health,  and  not  without  the  power  to  command  its  pleasures ;  but  ever 
as  I  have  approached  its  barriers,  I  have  seemed  to  enter  the  fatal  city 
which  was  to  afford  me  a  gloomy  grave.  Yet,  of  all  horrors,  Grod  pre- 
serve me  from  that  of  being  hurled  into  the  earth  by  a  London  sexton, 
or  buried  by  a  London  clergyman ! — I  speak  thi$^  as  Brutus  speaks  of 
the  Tarquins,  ^^from  the  bottom  of  my  aouV^ 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  entrances,  an  arrival  in  London 
is  preceded  by  an  hour's  journey  through  scenes  in  which  wretched- 
ness and  vanity  are  displayed  in  colours  the  most  painful  to  the  eye  of 
reflection  that  can  be  imagined :  the  whole  picture  floats  before  me  at 
this  moment : — The  scanty  gentility  of  the  better  sort  of  houses  ;  the 
.  lugubrious  blackness  of  the  few  imhappy  trees,  placed,  as  in  derision, 
among  masses  of  hasty  brick-work  ;  the  porter-houses  ;  the  coach- 
stands  with  their  complement  of  watermen,  half-pay  coachmen,  and 
regular  pickpockets:  the  coffee-shops;  the  rows  of  brokers'  stalls,  each 
with  a  seductive  pile  of  squalid  finery,  and  withal  the  gaudy  starvation 
of  exotic  women ;  and  the  dingy  multitudes  of  men  in  worn-out  black 
coats,  all  full  of  a  London  look  of  important  wretchedness ;  and,  min- 
gled with  these,  pompous  equipages ;  pale  proud  faces,  physiognomies 
fresh  from  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  marking  the  wealthy  who  seem 
to  be  driving  away  into  scmi-niral  life,  as  if  to  save  their  lives: — 
these,  with  the  noise,  the  crowd,  the  dull,  dispiriting,  and  carbonaceous 
atmosphere ;  glimpses  of  long  streets  of  busy  interested  life ;  thousands 
of  people,  not  one  among  whom  would  care  if  one  died  of  apoplexy 
•o  the  spot,  and  most  of  whom  would  rather  like  the  excitement  of 
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SBch  a  spectacle: — all  this  is  oppressive  to  a  degree  that  cannot  be 
described,  and  causes  an  absolute  gasping  of  tlie  inward  soul  tbr  the. 
freshness  of  rural  life  and  hiunan  innocence.     These  are  things  whicli, 
liotwithstanding  the  hurry  with  which  he  is  driven  to  some  pestiferous 
coBch-hotei,  with  its  dungeon-offices  below  and  prison-galleries  above, 
on  which  the  sun  never  yet  shone  for  one  bright  hour,  msk^i  his  first 
moments  in  Lfondon  hateful  to  the  country  gentleman.     The  character 
of  man  is,  indeed,  altogether  worked  out  unfavourably  in  London,  and 
the  vast  city  seems  to  receive  you  as  if  only  to  devour  you.     Talent, 
it  is  tme,  is  highly  cultivated  and   richly  rewarded ;  the   intellectual 
faculties  are  fully  developed  and  splendidly  exercised  ;   whatever  is 
prand  in  conception,  or  extensive  in  operation,  is  boldly  undertaken 
«nd  skilfully  performed  ;    but  the   good  feelings  of  our  nature,  the 
warm,  social,  undldculating,  and  friendly  propensities,  find  no  favour- 
able soil.     Even  in  the  higher  classes  there  is  not,  from  want  of  time, 
or  perhaps  from  the  eternal  occupation  of  a  town-life,  that  warmth  of 
feeling  which   prevaib  in  the  peaceful   and   elegant  mansions  of  the 
country ;  whilst,  in  the  middle  classes,  all  that  is  interested  and  vain, 
and   in  the   lower,  all  that  is  wicked,  foolish  and  vulgar,  is  brought 
forth  more  prominently  and   disgustingly  :    ignorance   is    more   pre- 
suming, profligacy  more  gloried   in,  villainy  more  open  and  avowed ; 
and  in  all,  from  the  very  highest  to  the  lowest,  forgetfulness  of  friends 
ranks  among  the  dignified  virtues  which  adorn  prosperity.     Some  are 
absorbed  in  dissipation,  others  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  others  in  the  pro- 
motion of  profligacy,  and   many  in  the  rcfineniont  and  perfection  of 
every  kind  of  fraud,  artifice,  and  crime  ;  whilst  feeling  acd  reflection 
are  lost  in  whirls  and  noise,  and  hurry,  and  never-ending  toil.     Thus, 
at  least,  it  painfully  appears  to  the  visitant  from  the  country,  on  his 
arrival ;  and  it  is  not  until  he  is  extricated,  or  drawn  a  little  out  of  the 
nucleus  of  the  town,  just  far  enough  to  feel  the  fanning  benefit  of  a 
west  wind,  and  to  know  that  he  yet  continues  to  live  in  a  world  where 
sometimes   the   sky  and   sometimes  the  sun  is  seen,  that  he  begins  to 
breathe,  the  asthma  under  which  his  heart  and  lungs  have  laboured  so 

Gainfully  is  relieved,  and  he  lives  to  comfort  or  to  happiness  once  more, 
'he  disagreeable  impressions  fade  ra))idly  away,  and  so  far  from  Lon- 
don then  appearing  a  place  without  pleasures,  and  those  of  the  highest 
and  most  ennobling  description,  he  finds  himself  perplexed  with  their  va- 
riety, and  perhaps  somewliat  at  a  loss  to  determine  how  many  may  be 
comprehended  hi  the  brief  space  of  two  or  three  long  and  busy  days. 
Who  is  there,  indeed,  with  any  taste  for  any  thing,  with  any  knowledge 
or  admiration  of  any  art,  or  any  science,  or  any  occupation,  or  any 
amusement,  that  does  not  admire  London  ?  It  is  in  London  that  the 
perfection  and  utmost  refinement  of  human  industry  and  human  talent 
may  be  contemplated  in  works,  various,  endless,  and  irresistibly  at- 
tractive. If  there  be  any  music  in  the  soul,  Lond(m  is  the  temple  of 
divinest  harmony ;  there,  and  there  only,  the  finest  sinjrers,  and  those 
who  touch  instruments  of  music  with  inspired  fingers,  mny  be  nightly 
heard.  If  there  is  any  fondness  for  the  arts,  nowhere  in  F'.nijland 
can  that  fondness  be  so  fully  Gratified  :  the  finast  works  of  sculpture 
and  painting,  the  most  ingenioas  contrivances,  and  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  genius,  are  all  to  be  found  in  London,  produced  or  collected 
^y  an  indqstiy  which  seems  ahnost  supernatural.     If  eloquence  mevcs 
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us,  in  London  we  may  listen  to  that  which  is  ^  almost  divine  :^  the  pub- 
lic meetings  the  lecture,  the  courts  of  law,  the  churches,  and,  above  all, 
the  Senate,  exhibit  it  in  forms  more  perfect  and  animating  than  un- 
aided imagination  can  have  prepared  us  for,  or  at  least  realize  the 
dreams  which  our  acquaintance  with  the  orators  of  ancient  days  has 
given  birth  to,  and  display  to  us,  with  every  overpowering  accompa- 
niment, the  riches  and  splendours  of  human  intellect.  The  very  aur^ 
like  that  of  Rome,  is  classical,  in  spite  of  the  maParia  from  the  eatiem 
marshes  :  for  it  was  breathed  by  those  whose  eloquence,  whose  wis- 
dom, whose  wit,  whose  patriotism,  have  adorned  and  dignified  our 
annals  in  the  successive  ages  of  British  history :  and  as  regards  in- 
teresting relics  of  antiquity,  they  lie  on  every  side,  disr^arded  on  ac- 
count of  their  very  multiplicity.    Nor  is  it  a  small  matter  to  find 

oneself  actually  in  the  same  town  with  — ,and  — ^^ ,  and  , 

men  whose  names  and  deeds  furnish  the  remotest  provinces  with  con- 
versation, but  seem  yet  obscurely  viewed  so  long  as  we  remain  in  the 
country.  I  walk  out^  I  meet  a  gentleman  in  a  blue  coat  and  black  cra- 
vat, with  an  umbrella  under  his  arm — it  is  the  great  Duke  of  — — : 
I  see  another  on  horseback,  it  is  the  Marquis  of  — — - :  h^re  is  Mr. 

,  who  shakes  tlie  senate  with  his  brilUant  and  powerful  oratory ; 

here  a  poet,  actually  alive  and  walking  about  among  common  men  :  that 
gentleman  in  the  chariot  is  a  Judge,  the  next  a  Bishop,  the  third  a  cele- 
brated physician,  and  the  tall  gentleman  who  walks  so  fast  is  no  less  a 

person  than  Sir .     All  thb  is  very  astonishing  to  a  country 

gentleman. 

If  I  am  alone  in  London,  I  consider  myself  emancipated  from  the 
mechanical  regularities  of  a  country  life,  without  thinking  it  at  all  ne- 
cessary to  conform  to  the  habits  of  town ;  I  therefore  get  up  and  go  to 
bed  when  I  choose,  and  in  short,  for  a  day  or  two,  do  exactly  as  I  please. 
Being  obliged  to  hurry  to  distant  points  in  that  contiguous  world  of 
houses,  my  way  is  to  walk  in  all  the  gentlemanly  parts  of  the  town,  for 
in  those  I  always  feel  a  peculiar  amplification  of  my  own  respectar 
bility ;  whereas,  if  I  walk  into  the  city  and  come  at  all  near  the  Ex- 
change, I  seem  to  become  a  sort  of  person  whom  every  banker's  clerk 
heartily  despises  ;  and  when  I  have  occasionally  walked  in  that  incon- 
ceivable part  of  London  near  Bagniggi^  Wells,  or  in  the  middle  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Giles,  I  have  not  felt  any  positive  or  comfortable  convic<^ 
tion  of  being  the  same  gentleman  that  I  was  :  in  those  vicinities,  there- 
fore, I  shelter  myself  in  a  coach,  happy,  like  other  men,  when  I  meet 
with  one  which  does  not  set  me  reflecting  on  cutaneous  disorders,  or 
the  driver  of  which  puts  me  in  no  fear  of  assassination.  As  I  fly 
through  the  streets  to  accomplish  the  long  journeys  which  the  remote 
residences  of  friends  always  renders  necessary,  and  pay  my  visits  in 
succession  to  men  whom  I  remember  living  out  of  London,  once  amiar 
bly  impnident  and  full  of  human  feelings,  but  who  are  now  all  so 
much  alike  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  another,  all  asking 
the  same  questions,  all  too  much  hurried  to  sit  down  and  be  idle  and 
agreeable,  all  inviting  one  to  dinner,  and  all,  on  the  refusal,  (for  I 
always  refuse,)  shaking  hands,  apologizing,  and  straightway  forgetting 
all  that  concerns  us ; — as  I  hurry  through  these  visits  of  duty  and 
ceremony,  I  every  now  and  then  dive  into  exhibitions  and  museums, 
and  plunge  into  bazaars  and  lAuyps  of  all  descriptions,  on  all  sorts  of 
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trifling  aiKi  luckily-iPtnenibered  comnuasions ;  but,  of  all  tilings,  the  col- 
Irctiom  at  scut|iliire  and  paintini;,  und  natural  liUlury,  ileum  me  most 
iinil  drligbt  lue  longest  in  London.  Tlie  other  day,  for  Instance,  I  saw 
the  Wnpeti,  and  lingered  long  near  those  singularly  beautiful,  elegant, 
xnd  enfugiiig  anunats.  A  turn  lo  the  right  brought  me  before  Air.  Hay- 
dun's  picture  of  Lasanis  :  die  cant  of  criticism,  if  i  wished  to  employ  it, 
is  uut  tn  my  power,  and  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  a  sort  of  horripilation 
all  over  am  when  a  writer  or  a  talker  mentions  a  picture,  assuring  my- 
self uf  so  iiiucli  tight  and  shade,  tint  and  colour,  expression  and  etTect, 
grouping  aud  drupery,  that  1  shall  be  well  nigli  dead  before  he  has  niur- 
drred  bis  subject : — but  itul  the  most  c  Aial  lounger  in  the  room  where 
liiift  picture  i»  exhibited  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  tlial  wonderful  coo- 
crpiion,  tic  face  of  Lazarus.  It  is  unearilily,  but  not  unnatural :  it  ia 
qipalling,  and  yet  the  eye  luras  to  it  again  and  again ;  it  is  dead)  yd, 
indeed,  but  death  as  no  man  ever  saw  it — not  death  approaching,  but 
dmth  drparting :  the  dark  and  terrible  insensibility  of  the  grave  i$ 
yicUing  to  ilie  life  and  light  of  the  upper  world  j  the  awful  preparation 
6q-  the  perfect  dissolution  of  the  corporeal  frame  is  visibly  suspended  ; 
ami  the  spectator  sees  at  once  that  the  features  have  been  impressed  by 
ibp^band  of  death,  and  that  life  is  restored. 

ippened  that  on  the  same  day  I  looked  in  upon  the  Ckapeau  de 
|iicl  (lie  scene  presented  by  the  exhibition-room  was  very  amus- 
{brent  ironi  that  in  which  Lazarus  was  shown.  1  had  visited 
I  in  the  morning,  some  half-<Jozen  gentlemen  were  there,  but 
spok«  a  syllable;  the  tomb  of  LaEanis  himself  was  scarcely 
oxrc  sUeiiL  1  visited  Rubens's  fair  dreajii  at  four  o'clock,  the  room 
va»  crowded  with  Indies  and  gentlemen,  and  every  body  was  talking  ; 
the  lips  of  the  lovely  picture  alone  were  not  in  motion,  although  the 

2ts  were  eloifuent,  as  if  animated  by  a  living  soul.  I  had  heard  of 
f  (aiAu  of  this  chef-d'auvre,  and  recogni7.ed  them,  but  for  my  more 
intiiiuue  acquaintance  with  the  picture  1  am  indebted  to  a  council  of 
tiii  and  Uxiuiicious  ladies  who  stotid  near  me;  through  whose  obser- 
rBliiiM  1  became  fully  convinced  of  all  the  meaning  of  the  chapmu 
inrlf,  and  became  more  awake  to  the  defects  of  the  eitr  and  the  fin- 
gen^  and  to  the  indescribably  sweet  expression  of  the  countenance ; 
■hove  aJl,  I  became  aware  of  a  fact,  not  1  tliink  before  noticed,  but 
)»l  indisputably  true,  that  the  pictured  fair  i»  represented  with  a 
gmlre.  In  future  I  shall  always  attend  exhibitions  in  company  with 
kdk*;  their  perceptions  are  delicate  and  acute,  and  their  ot^ans  of 
■peccJi  ewly  acted  upon  ilirough  the  agency  of  the  mind  :  but,  on  (he 
wbole,  of  thu  picture  of  Rubens — tliia  his  chef-d'auvre,  if  so  it  he — 1 
tcanelT  know  wjiat  to  say :  I  dare  neither  confess  how  much  I  was 
pkoMd  with  i|,  nor  sny  all  I  thought  about  it:  in  truth,  fam  free  tn 
cMiftu  I  know  nut  what  to  make  of  it,  and  shall  therefore  leave  it  lo 
tite  rt^ular  critics. 

ll  is  a  reproach  not  tmcommon  in  the  mouths  of  Toreigners,  that  kh 
EnglUbnuin  regidatrs  all  tlie  amusements,  and  even  all  the  employ- 
Mcnts  of  the  day,  by  a  constant  and  accurate  reference  lo  the  hour  of 
tfinorr.  Id  ibis  respect  i  confess  myself  un  eeritabh  AnglaU,  one 
witb  whom  dinner  b  a  habit,  and  who  in  default  thereof  could  never, 
in  uiy  climate,  or  season,  or  company,  deceive  himself  by  ^pes,  or 
a  a  belief  that  he  had  actually  and  dona  fide  got  any  din- 
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net  unless  the  Jdue  ceremonials  had  been  observed.  Never,  or  vtty 
seldom,  as  I  said  before,  accepting  London  invitations  to  dinner,  I  gene^ 
rally  dine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  theatres,  and  most  frequently  at 
the  Piazza,  though  somewhat  more,  I  think,  on  account  of  the  sound 
and  honour  of  the  thing  than  from  any  particular  predilection  for  the 
place,  for  the  large  room  invariably  reminds  me  of  some  dark,  cheer- 
less, and  restored  cathedral,  of  which  the  head  waiter  and  his  pursui- 
vants, in  full  canonicals,  are  strikingly  like  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 
There  is  a  certain  coffee-house  in  that  neighbourhood,  the  name  of 
which  is  not  so  well  calculated  to  adorn  a  narrative,  but  into  which  I 
often  look  for  the  face  of  sAie  friend  or  other,  who,  like  myself^ 
knows  its  advantages,  and  like  myself  may  be  at  a  loss  now  and  thenf 
when  in  London  to  know  what  to  do  with  some  hour,  or  half-hour,  which 
intervenos  between  two  engagements,  an  undefined  blank  in  the  plan  of 
the  day  or  night.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  coffee-houses  now  remain- 
ing in  which  I  find  any  thing  which  I  can  compare  with  the  glorious 
coffee-house  hours  of  the  days  of  the  Spectator ;  being  resorted  to  by 
men  of  a  certain  station,  and  of  considerable  acquirements ;  who  yet^ 
for  the  most  part,  hang  loosely  upon  society,  and  are  not  chained  to 
localities  by  wives,  children,  or  any  set  occupation  or  regular  and  daily 
routine  of  duties ;  whose  exertions  are  occasional,  and  whose  hours  of 
relaxation  often  recur : — ^they  live,  for  the  most  part,  among  the  bril- 
liant, the  noble,  and  the  gay ;  partake  of  the  varied  information  of  pro- 
fessional men,  but  without  professional  prejudices,  because  they  are  of 
no  profession ;  and  are  men  of  discursive  habits,  tastes,  and  fancies ;  of 
easy  manners,  good  spirits,  well-informed  minds,  and  lively  conversa-^ 
tion.  The  last  time  I  was  there,  about  half-a-dozen  of  this  description 
wore  collected  together,  and  the  subjects  of  their  discourse  were  vari- 
ous, but  all  treated  with  infinite  ability,  and  occasionally  with  infinite 
humour.  An  author  ventured  to  state  his  projects  concerning  a  new 
publication,  and  was  liberally  and  cheeringly  encouraged.  One  of  the 
party  was  going  to  Circassia,  another  to  Ireland,  another  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  remarks  wandered,  and  witticisms  scintillated,  be- 
tween the  two  poles  of  the  world.  My  attention  was  chiefly  directed 
t(»  a  tall  thinnish  gentieman,  just  past  the  middle  point  of  life ;  his  hair, 
eyes,  and  eyebrows  were  dark ;  his  countenance  singularly  expressive, 
not  altogether  without  a  slight  tragic  cast,  or  perhaps  more  properly 
indicative,  whether  truly  or  not  I  know  not,  of  hign-wrought  and  ro- 
mantic feeling  ;  and  his  voice  was  peculiarly  agreeable  and  gentie- 
man ly.  I  judge  much  of  men,  and  of  women  too,  by  their  voices ; 
the  muscles  of  the  face  may,  by  long  practice,  be  subdued  to  any  habi- 
tual expression ;  physiognomy  is  fallacious ;  tlie  organs  of  the  head  are 
cosily  concealed  ;  but  I  am  assured  by  all  my  experience,  that  the  tone 
of  tlie  voice  has  a  constant  afliniiy  with  the  tone  of  the  mind.  The 
gentleman  I  describe  had,  moreover,  a  brown  coat  on ;  and,  although 
it  was  evening,  his  independence  of  what  is  called  fashion  was  demon- 
strated by  his  being  dressed  in  top-boots.  He  alternately  contributed  ta 
the  conversation,  and  leaned  back  in  his  arm  chair  as  if  to  sleep ;  and  all 
this  with  so  easy  and  indolent  an  air  that  I  was  quite  convinced  he  could 
be  no  other  than  an  author ;  indeed,  I  tu^  suspect^  him  of  being  a  poet 
On  enquiring  his  name  I  learnt  he  was  Sir  L  S        ,  so  long  and 

so  curiously  distinguished  in  the  circles  of  fashion.    I  an  always  deeply 
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aOecffi)  by  contemplations  of  ihe  silent  lapse  of  time,  and  the  changes 
effected  by  it :  the  •'  Eiicu  fugaces"  of  Horace  is  the  title  to  a  volume 
ot  recollections,  each  with  its  moral  attached  to  it.  This,  then,  was 
he  who  had  tried  every  changeful  variety  of  fashion,  until  invention  wasi 
exhausted  bjxI  vanity  satiaieii,  and  who  had  pro\'e(l,  more  Uian  any  nian 
tuiw  living,  the  fatigue  of  fashionable  folly,  and  the  emptinens  of  the  most 
rUboralr  and  ingenious  afiecialion  ;  but  who,  oudiving  his  "  young  days 
of  folly,''  had  shewn,  by  subsiding  into  the  agreeable  and  WelI4nforiBed 
gendciDiui,  that  beneath  this  frothy  exterior  there  had  always  been  a 
purer  atreoin  of  sense  which  his  shallower  imitators  dreamt  not  of,  and 
vitfaout  which  it  is  impossible  to  believe  tbat  life  would  have  been  sup- 
pcnable  (o  him  when  youth  was  no  more !  Having  stept  into  the  colTee- 
nouae  on  tliis  occasion  fur  half  an  hour  before  the  play  bcgaii,  I  \eh  my 
company  somewhat  unwillingl}',  and  proceeded  to  Drury-lane. 

I  could  say  nothing  of  the  theatres  that  would  not  be  uninteresting 
to  those  who  live  in  London  :  theatrical  criticism  is  their  province,  and 
I  have  no  wish  to  invade  it.  If  I  were  to  say  lliat  die  performances 
were  tediou^y  protracted,  the  fault  might  be  ascribed  to  my  rustic 
hours  I  if  1  thought  the  ladies  who  sung  at  the  oratorio  rcnunded  people 
more  of  the  joys  of  this  unhappy  world  than  of  the  joys  of  a  better, 
il  might  be  ascribed  to  my  being  a  country  gentleman.  Yet  the  voice 
of  Braham  was  as  the  voice  of  a  friend,  and  did  "  good  like  a  medicine  ;'* 
I  latched  at  Liston  as  I  had  often  laughed  before  ;  and  1  will  not  be 
deterred  Irora  expressing  my  admiration  of  Miss  Clara  Fisher ;  her 
pretty  figure,  her  sweet  and  plaintive  voice,  and  her  subdued  drollery 
and  archness,  rcnunded  me  of  the  days  in  which  Mrs.  Jordan  used 
■hmutely  to  make  me  weep  and  laugh  : — the  remembrance  of  that  de< 
figbtfUl  woman  is  now  altogether  sad,  and  the  circumstances  of  her 
l^ier  days  are  among  the  few  subjects  on  which  I  can  never  speak  or 
think  without  departing  from  the  natural  and  customary  moderation  of 
ny  dnracter. 

By  one  of  those  chances  which  never  fall  out  hut  in  London,  two  of 
■ty  most  particular  friends  came  into  the  very  box  in  which  I  had  taken 
ay  seM.  When  1  say  they  were  my  friends,  t  mean  as  far  as  the  most 
oppoaiir  habits  of  life  can  allow ;  they  living  almost  all  the  year  round 
in  London,  and  having  litde  relish  and  less  taste  for  any  thing  out  of  it. 
Country  gendemen  are  always  led  into  the  liAbif  :  perhaps  it  is  the  effect 
of  the  transition  from  youth  to  middle  age,  but  I  could  not  help  fancying 
it>  Mtnctions  were  diniinbhed  and  its  grosser  features  increased  since  I 
n«  it  before.     After  the  performances  I  was  persuaded  to  accompany 

my  two  friends  to  0 's,  which,  it  seems,  is  a  famous  supper-house, 

■ad  which  was  hlled,  soon  after  we  reached  il,  by  men  of  fashion  and  of 
tmate.  The  arrangements,  however,  were  by  no  means  calculated  to 
fortify  the  stomach.  Nothing  appeared  genteel  but  the  company  ;  the 
tablM  were  slopped,  the  lights  were  dim,  the  waiters  were  slow,  the 
kaivrs  wrre  wiped,  the  glasses  were  dull,  and  the  chops,  alVer  much 
clamciroui  request  on  the  port  of  the  claimants,  were  not  half^cooked. 
\a  to  iliis  splendidly  wretched  apartment  numbers  of  young  men, 
who*e  gmtf^l  appenmncc  is  unquestionable,  are  in  tlie  habit  of  resorting 
■■ehtly.  in  hopes  of  destroying  some  part  of  that  time  which  for  ever 
veigb>  upon  and  thn^atens  to  overwhelm  them ;  eternally  pursuing  a  phaii' 
ton  of  pleasure,  with  weariness  fur  their  ssNOciUc,     A  young  gcndemoa 
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from  Nottinghamshire  (who  had  been  convincing  his  faculties  with  Scotch 
wiiiskey  for.  some  time  very  assiduously,  and  imagined  he  was  well 
qualified  in  oratory,)  having  made  a  tolerably  argumentative  speech  on 
a  question  that  was  mooted  by  another,  those  present  availed  themselves 
very  readily  of  so  good  a  pretext  for  ringing  with  their  glasses,  thumping 
the  table,  and  using  all  the  polite  methods  of  signifying  approbation ; 
and,  kindling  into  enthusiasm  with  their  own  noise,  at  last  voted  him 
president  for  the  night,  conducted  him  with  all  solemnity  to  a  leathern 
chair,  and  called  for  a  toast  and  a  song.  A  stout,  good4ooking  gentle- 
man, with  brown  and  copious  whiskers,  wearing  his  hat  on  one  side,  and 
generally  keeping  a  pipe  -  in  bis  mouth,  gave  us  some  songs  in  a  style 
superior  to  any  thing  I  bad  ever  heard  in  private  company.     He  was  a 

Captain  F :  he  seemed  popular  in  the  assembly ;  had  frequently,  I 

was  told,  filled  the  president's  chair,  and  was  indeed,  with  many,  the 
principal  attraction  to  the  house.  Yet  I  could  not  help  feeling  surprise 
that  a  man  accustomed  during  any  part  of  the  four  and  twenty  hours  to 
the  life  of  a  gentleman,  should  like  to  descend  at  night  into  such  an  equi- 
vocal company — a  foolish  reflection,  which  could  only  have  been  made 
by  a  country  gentleman.  Towards  morning  it  became  difiicult  to  sing  a 
«o/b,  from  the  propensity  of  the  hearers  to  take  part  in  whatever  they 
heard.  My  two  friends  could  not  sing,  but  they  had  become  by  this  time 
so  loquacious  that  I  pleaded  even  more  fatigue  than  I  felt,  and  retired  to 
my  hotel,  comparing  as  I  went  the  turbulent  scene  I  had  just  quitted, 
with  the  peaceful  state  of  my  distant  home  at  the  same  hour,  inwardly 
complaining  of  the  weariness,  stateness,  flatness,  and  unprofitableness  of 
the  hours  I  had  spent  at  O— -'s,  and  determining  to  spend  the  next 
day  at  least  entirely  in  my  own  way. 

A  sleepy,  dropsical-looking  waiter  received  me,  and  led  me  alone  a 
labyrinth  of  passages  to  my  bed-room,  from  which  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling  assured  that,  in  case  of  fire,  I  could  not  make-my  .escape. 
However,  I  had  not  long  amused  myself  with  ^^  thick-coming  fancies'' 
of  being  burnt  to  death,  before  I  fell  into  a  delightful  sleep,  to  dream  of 
the  busy  and  infatuated  multitudes  that  had  bewildered  my  senses  during 
the  day. 


THE   GODS    OF   GREECE.      FROM   SCHILLER. 

Fair  beings  of  the  fable-land ! 
How  blessed  the  race  of  mortal  birth, 
When  ye  resign'd  to  Joy's  Ught  hand 
The  leading-strings  of  earth ! 
When  your  delightful  worship  reign'd, 
How  different  all ! — below — above — 
\VhQe  yet  tHe  world  with  flowers  enchain'd 
Tby  temple — God  of  Love ! 

When  Fiction  wove  th*  enchanting  robe, 
Whose  lovely  colours  Truth  conceal, 
A  Hvdier  spirit  fiU'd  the  globe ; 
An  felt,  what  none  again  shaU  feel. 
To  clasp  her  charms  on  Love's  warm  breast 
Mao  gave  to  Nature  added  grace : 
On  the  tranced  eye,  all,  all  impress'd 
A  Godhead's  sacred  trace.  ' 
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When  nowt— «s  nget  teach  their  \an^ 
A  seneeleit  fin-ball  wheels  iti  way, 
Theo,  the  gold-€hario|  onward  bpre 
The  God  whoie  ipleDdoar  ^ea  the  day. 
(hi  erery  heigfat  an  Oread  fprunfl^, 
Each  tree  a  Diyad'i  natire  home, 
And  from  their  urni  fair  Naiadi  flung 
The  streamlet's  silvery  foam. 

Thb  guardian  Laurel  tcreen'd  the  maid, 
That  siknt  stone  was  IQobe, 
Here  Fhikwiel  attuned  the  glade. 
There  Syrinx'  reed  breathed  melody. 
Here  Venus,  vainly,  on  this  mount 
Bewail*d  her  beauteous  paramour^ 
There  Ceres  wept  in  yonder  fount 
Her  child  in  Pluto's  power. 

For  earthly  race  the  gods  above 
Henven  and  their  jnectar-feasts  forsook| 
Nor  FhoBbus  self,  to  win  his  love, 
Disdain'd  the  shepherd's  crook. 
Men— heroes— god»— alike  aH  folt 
How  sweet  Love's  equalising  power; 
And  mortals  with  immcNrtals  dwelt 
In  Amathusia's  bower. 

Stem  gravity  and  harsh  control 
From  your  kind  rites  were  cast  aside ; 
Joy  swell'd  each  pulse,  bliss  thrill'd  each  soul; 
For  bliss  was  with  your  power  allied. 
A  holy  light  round  Beauty  play'd, 
Nor  gods  'mid  joys  imagined  shame, 
tVben  the  coy  Muse  a  blush  betray 'd. 
And  Graces  fahn'd  the  flame. 

Like  palaces  your  temples  shone. 
Heroic  games  your  glory  raised, 
Where  wav*d  o'er  bthmian  feasts  the  crown, 
And  nigh  the  goal  the  chariot  biased. 
The  dance,  that  lured  the  soul,  enwreathed 
Its  maze  your  radiant  altars  round. 
And  coronals  that  victory  breathed 
Your  fragrant  tresses  crown'd. 

Evoe's  Thyrsus  waved  in  air, 
And  the  yoked  panthers  proudly  drew 
The  God  of  Joy,  the  young,  the  fair, 
Where  Fauns  and  Sat3rr8  forward  flew. 
Aroimd  him  leap  the  Menades, 
Their  gambols  of  the  gay  grape  told. 
While  down  the  host's  brown  cheek,  the  lees 
Of  the  drain'd  goblet  roll'd. 

*'  Then  the  dim  eye  that  swam  in  death 

No  ghastly  skeleton  discem'd, 
But  when  a  kiss  caught  life's  last  breath, 
His  torch  a  genius  downward  tum'd. 
E*cn  the  stem  Judge  who  ruled  in  hell 
Was  kin  to  earthly  parentage. 
And  on  the  Thracians'  plaintive  shell 
Reposed  the  Furies'  rage. 
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Then  in  Elysium's  blissful  grave 
Gray  shades  the  joys  of  life  renew'd: 
There  Love  relinked 'the  chain  of  I^ovr, 
The  charioteer  his  course  pursued. 
There  Linns  sung  his  wonted  strain^ 
Admetus  press'd  Alcestes  heart ; 
Orestes  found  Us  friend  again, 
The  Xjemnian  chief  his  dart. 

Then  nobler  gifts  the  hero  braced 
Who  toil*d  on  Virtue's  rugged  road : 
And  some,  by  deeds  subluner  graced, 
Climb'd  hi^est  Heav'n — the  guests  of  God,"- 
To  the  Delnrerer  of  the  dead 
The  gods  their  brows  in  silence  bent : 
And  o'er  the  pilot's  stormy  bed 
The  Twins  their  radiance  sent 

Fair  World !  where  art  thou  ?  bloom  again^ 
Bloom  thou  again  young  Nature's  prime ! 
Ah !  lives  alone  in  fabry  strain 
A  trace  of  thy  fictitious  Time. 
How  desolate  earth's  drear  domains ! 
Beams  on  my  sight  no  god  portray'd| 
Ah !  of  each  livmg  form  remains 
The  diseqchanied  shade. 

The  beanteotts  blossoms  Aide  and  fall, 
Cut  by  the  North  wind's  shivering  blast, 
One  to  enrich,  one,  Lord  of  aU» 
That  worid,  and  its  fanmortals  past 
Sorrowing  I  seek  thee,  star  by  star. 
Thou,  Cynthia !  there  no  more  art  found ; 
Through  woods,  o'er  waves,  1  call  afar, 
My  words  alone  resound. 

Beckless  of  gifts,  herself  provides, 
Nor  glorying  in  her  power  to  bless, 
Blind  to  the  god  her  course  that  gwdet. 
Nor  happier  for  mv  happiness ; 
Begardless  of  her  Maker's  praise, 
Like  the  dead  stroke  that  beats  the  hour, 
Ungoded  Nature  but  obeys 
puB  gravitatkm's  power. 

Again  her  fetters  to  unbind. 
Nature  each  day  but  delves  her  tomb. 
And  moons  that  round  one  axle  wind. 
Ceaseless  their  sdf-wheel'd  toils  resume. 
Back  to  their  home  of  faUe-birth 
The  idle  Deities  repair. 
While  grown  beyond  thefar  guidance,  earth 
8elf-bidanced,  hangs  in  air. 

They  won  *t — 'twas  Nature's  mortal  day : 
Of  grandeur  and  of  grace  bereft, 
All  hues,  all  harmonies  decay, 
A  word,  devoid  of  soul,  is  left. 
They  hover,  Pindus'  heights  among, 
From  time's  o'erwhelming  dehige  free  > 
What  must  immortal  live  in  song, 
In  life  must  mortal  be. 


OftM  Influence  of  the  Imagination  on  Bodily  Heailh. 
■  of  (he  facuttieit  of  ihi?  mind  present  phenomena  so  singular  an 
BO  conirtidictory  ns  ihe  imagination.     This  iaculiy,  given  to  us  !is  oi 
kindest  friend  in  iliis  mortal  life,  often  so  poor  in  reality — to  which  n 
owe  a  relish  for  existence,  comfort  in  the  hours  of  nffiiction,  and  the  ei 
hancement  of  our  happiness — through  which  wc  acquire  a  lively  sense 
for  the  good  and  the  fair,  for  truth  and  virtue,  so  long  as  we  can  ke^ 
it  within  due  bounds — b  hable,  when  it  exceeds  them,  to  become  the 
toon  cruel  of  tyrants,  robbing  us  of  peace,  happiness,  nay  even  of  life 
iaelf.     It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  important  maxims  of  our  morals, 
to  be  continually  upon  our  guard  against  its  vagaries,  and  to  order  ma^ 
ten  ao  as  always  to  maintain  a  certain  ascendancy  over  it,     Bui  tliii 
tok  is  not  less  important  for  our  physical  nature,  as  I  shall  demonstrate 
in  iha  paper  by  some  remarks  on  its  powerful  influence,  and  particidarly 
by  a  circumstance  which  occurred  in  my  own  experience. 

Numberless  are  the  gradations  through  which  that  extraordinary  dt^- 
rase  which  affects  the  Imagination  proceeds,  as  well  as  the  masks  which 
it  assumes.  From  the  first  momentary  conception  that  we  feel  so 
thing  as  real  which  does  not  exist,  to  absolute  insanity,  or  the  total  de- 
nngemem  of  the  mind,  there  are  innumerable  stages,  founded  on  the  de- 
gree of  the  disease,  on  its  causes  and  on  the  peciUiar  constitution  of  the 
patient.  A  great  portion  of  what  are  commonly  called  hypochondriac 
or  hysteric  attacks,  and  nervous  complaints,  originate  solely  in  a  dbeaa- 
ed  imagination.  People  are  accustomed  to  laugh  at  such  suOerings  when 
tbey  are  known  to  proceed  from  this  cause  ;  but  their  mirtli  is  exceed- 
ingly ill-timed.  I  know  not,  in  truth,  a  more  dr^ful  and  more  real 
disease,  than  that  in  which  the  essence  of  our  bdUg  itself  suATers ;  for  it 
is  ten  itniei  .-is  easy  to  bear  a  real  evil  as  an  imaginary  one.  In  the 
former  case  1  have  always  resources  \eh  within  myself; — and  with  some 
effort  of  the  powers  of  my  soul,  it  is  always  possible  for  me  to  consider 
the  evil  as  something  distinct  from  and  foreign  to  myself ; — in  the  latter. 
Hoe  only  thing  that  can  afford  me  consolation  and  encouragement,  my 
aottl,  b  itself  diseased,  and  niy  sufferings  are  actually  a  part  of  my  being. 
In  real  evils,  if  the  fundamental  cause  be  removed,  we  may  look  forwariT 
with  confidence  to  relief ;  but  in  the  other  case,  the  complaint  of  the 
aiwl  must  be  combated  and  cured,  and  here  the  mail  efficacious  remedies 
vrr  of  no  avail,  unless  they  operate  upon  the  imaginalinn. 

Id  such  unfortunate  peraons  the  real  feelings  are  every  moment  con- 
fMinded  with  their  re^'eriea  ;  ihey  see  nothing  aright,  because  they  are 
I  look  at  every  thing  in  the  mirror  of  their  imagination 
They  come  at  length  to  such  a  pass,  as  either  no  longer  to 

t  their  senses,  and  thus  live  in  continual  contradiction  with  them- 
>,  or  become  a  ball,  with  which  the  imagination  plays  the  n 
eUravagant  games  ;  and  present  phenomena,  that,  to   the   sober  Ta> 
ducial  mind,  appear  wholly  incomprehensible.     In  this  way,  then,  it  if 

"  ' ;  for  one  to  fancy  himself  a  barlcy-coni  and  in  constant  dao- 
'   '    [  swallowed  by  the  fowls  ;  for  a  second  to  conuder  binndf 
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as  one  of  the  persons  of  the  Godhead ;  for  a  third  to  be  firmly  con« 
vinced  that  he  is  made  of  glass  and  cannot  be  touched  without  break- 
ing ;  and  for  a  fourth  to  imagine  himself  the  knave  of  spades,  and  that 
he  ought  to  take  special  care  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  king. 

Hence  arises  the  extraordinary  disease,  which  causes  people  to  see 
themselves  double,  and  of  which  I  witnessed  a  remarkidile  instance, 
where  the  second  self  was  inexpressibly  troublesome,  appearing  every 
where  and  at  very  unseasonable  times  to  the  wretched  original,  and 
reducing  him  by  its  incessant  annoyance  almost  to  despair :  and  yeC^ 
be  it  observed,  this  was  a  man  who  possessed  his  perfect  understanding, 
and  was  extremely  regular  and  clever  in  business.  It  is  ncyt,  however, 
to  be  denied,  tliat  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  sometimes  indepen- 
dent of  ourselves,  and  may  originate  in  a  particular  refraction  of  the  rays 
of  light,  as  is  proved  by  the  example  of  a  celebrated  anatomist.  He  was 
engaged  one  evening  in  his  laboratory,  where  the  atmosphere  was  filled 
with  effluvia  from  a  great  quantity  of  anatomical  preparations  and  sub- 
jects. Happening  to  raise  his  eyes,  he  perceived  his  own  figure  sitting 
at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  room.  He  rose  to  examine  the  pheno- 
menon more  minutely,  and  went  towards  it,  but  it  disappeared  :  on  re* 
turning  to  his  former  pla:ce,  he  again  saw  it.  He  went  to  another  comeir, 
from  which  it  was  again  invisible.  In  short,  he  ascertained  that  it  de^ 
pended  entirely  on  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  that, 
consequently,  the  apparition  owed  its  existence  to  the  vapours  in  the 
room,  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  evening  sun,  acted  like  a  mirror. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  imagination,  dreams  and  presentiments 
may  prove  fatal :  and  I  have  always  considered  it  as  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  symptoms,  when  a  patient  or  his  firiends  have  informed  me 
that  he  has  shortly  before  had  a  dream  or  a  token  of  his  death,  or  that 
he  has  seen  an  apparition,  which  has  amiounced  tliat  he  had  not  lon^ 
to  live.  This  was,  od  the  one  hand,  a  positive  proof  that  the  disease  is 
deeply,  very  deeply  Jteted  in  such  a  persoti,  and  that  before  it  actually 
broke  out,  his  nervous  system  and  the  source  of  Ins  conceptions  must 
have  been  greatly  deranged,  in  order  to  admit  of  such  vivid  fancies  :  and 
on  the  other  hand,  I  could  reckon  upon  it  with  the  greater  confidence, 
that  the  firm  conviction  of  death  would  render  the  disease  more  formida- 
ble and  the  remedies  less  efficient,  and  that  in  particular  it  would  paralyse 
the  curative  ener^es  of  nature,  without  which  all  the  skill  of  the  physic 
cian  is  totally  useless. 

Hence,  also,  actual  diseases  may,  thnHigh  the  influence  of  the  ima- 
gination, be  aggravated  by  the  most  unusual  and  dangerous  symptoms, 
nay  be  produced  sdely  by  it.  In  such  cases  the  physician  is  not  likely 
to  find  much  assistance  in  books ;  nor  must  he  expect  much  success 
horn  any  attempt  to  prove  to  the  patient  that  his  disorder  is  wholly 
imaginary.  The  only  tiling  that  can  extricate  him  from  the  dilemma 
is  a  lucky  thought,  some  method  of  diverting  the  imagination  to  a 
different  object,  or  which  at  least  is  capable  of  rendering  its  conse- 
quences innoxious,  or  of  neutralizing  its  convictions  by  means  of  them- 
selves. 

It  is  well  known  how  a  man  was  cured  who  fancied  that  he  was  dead, 
and  refused  all  sustenance.  His  friends  deposited  him  with  all  due 
formalities  in  a  dark  rellm*.    One  of  diem  caused  himself  soon  after- 


hfu, 
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|l  to  be  carried  into  ilif  same  jilare  in  a  coSJHi  containing  a  pl<-i^  | 

iftly  of  provisions,  and  assured  him  tliat  it  vfas  custumiiry  M 1 

drink  in  tliat  world,  lu  w>-ll  a§  in  the  un^  which  they  hud  Juavl 

I   He  sulfpivd  himiielf  to  oe  pcrstituled,  and  rvcovereil. — Anulliei^p 

Lima^ncd  tliat  he  hud  no  hL-nd,  (a  notion  that  is  not  no  common  oi 

Wventf)  was  spwdily  convinced  of  ihe  real  existence  of  his  heai^  I 

kbrnvy  hat  of  l(>ad  wiiieh  uiu  set  Ujjon  it,  anrl  which  hy  its  itro^  f 

,  made  him  fep|  for  the  first  time,  during  a  long  period,  that  he  I 

iDy  possessed  liiis  necessary  appendnge. — But  tlie  most  dnngerooB  J 

pof  all  is,  when  lh<' imaginatinn  fixes  upon  tilings,  tlie  livi^y  fcpr*-! 

'    1  of  which  may  finally  induce  tiieir  reaJization.     Of  this  sort  3 

e  which  fell  under  my  own  professional  experience,  and  whicti  1 

hi  one  of  the  most  strikjng  proofs  of  the  ]>uwcr  of  an  overstrained  I 

IT  youth  of  sixteen,  of  a  weakly  constitution  and  delicate  nenes,  htil  1 
'In  Other  respects  quite  healthy,  quitted  bis  room  in  tlie  diisk  of  the  eveiv-  I 
itig,  but  suddenly  returned,  with  a  face  pale  aa  death  and  looks  betrays  f 
ini;  Ihe  grcalrsl  terror,  and  in  a  tremulous  voice  lold  a  fellownitudent  ' 
wlio  liv-ed  in  llie  same  room  with  him,  that  he  should  die  at  nine  o'clock 
in  ilw  moniing  ol'  the  day  after  the  next.  His  companion  naturally 
considered  tbi>  sudden  transformation  of  a  cheerful  youth  into  a  cnn- 
didnic  for  (lie  grave  as  very  extraordinary :  he  enquired  the  cause  ol' 
this  notitm,  uid,  a»  the  other  declined  to  snusfy  his  curiosity,  he  tilrove 
HI  lea»t  lo  laugh  him  out  of  it.  His  efforts,  however,  were  imavul-  i 
ing.  All  the  answer  lie  could  obtain  from  his  comrade  was,  that  hu  J 
death  wns  certain  and  inevitable.  A  number  of  well-meaninf  friends  A 
assembled  about  him,  and  endeavoured  to  wean  him  from  his  idea  by  I 
lively  conversation,  jokes,  and  even  satirical  remarks,  lie  sat 
tlH-m  with  a  glomny,  thoughtful  look,  took  no  share  in  tlicir  discourser  j 
'  t  Icn^  grew  nii^ry  when  they  began  to  rally  him.  it  I 
Kit  sleep  would  dispel  this  melancholy  mood  ;  but  he  | 
1  his  eyes,  and  his  thoughts  were  engaged  ull  night  with  1 
Mching  decease.  Early  next  morning  1  was  sent  for.  1  fonnd^ 
•  most  singidar  sight  in  the  world — a  person  in  !!nod  health  J 
g  all  the  arrangements  for  his  funeral,  taking  an  affecting  leave  I 
■  fiiends,  and  writing  a  letter  to  his  father,  tu  acquaint  him  with  1 
iching  rlissolution,  and  to  bid  him  farewell.  I  examined  the  J 
i  hk  Iwdy,  tmd  found  nothing  unusual  but  the  paleness  of  hte  I 
t  dull  and  ratlier  infiamed  with  weeping,  eolduesa  of  the  eit-  1 
d  a  low  emit/acted  pulse — indications  of  a  general  cramp  I 
I,  wliich  was  sufficiently  manifested  in  the  slate  of  his  mind.  J 
sftvonred,  tlierefore,  to  convince  him,  by  itie  most  powerful  urgti-  I 
f  of  the  futility  of  liis  notion,  and  to  prove  llial  a  person  wliote  I 
t  health  was  so  good,  had  no  reason  whatever  to  apprehend  { 
t  death :  iu  short,  I  exerted  alt  my  eloquence  and  my  |irufes-  1 
lowledgc,  but  without  making  the  slighlost  impression.  " 
y  atbuilled  that  I,  as  a  physician,  could  not  discover  any  ci 
'n  him;  bul  this,  he  contended,  was  tlie  peculiar  circumstance  I 
.  !,  (hat  without  tmy  natural  cauw,  mei-ely  from  an  uimltcruble  [ 
{  fiite,  his  death  must  msue;  and  dtough  he  could  not  expeM  j 
(  thii  conviction,  still  it  wns  equally  certain  tliiit  it  would  | 
i  by  the  event  wf  the  following  day.     All  that  1  cuuld  d 
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therefore,  was  to  tell  him,  that  under  these  circumstances  I  must  treat 
him  as  a  person  labouring  under  a  disease,  and  prescribe  medicines 
accordingly.  "  Very  well,"  replied  hcj  ^  but  you  will  see  not  only 
that  your  medicines  will  not  do  me  any  good,  but  that  they  will  not 
operate  at  all." 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  I  had  only  twenty-four  hours  left 
to  effect  a  cure.  I  therefore  judged  it  best  to  employ  powerful  reme- 
dies in  order  to  release  him  from  this  bondage  of  his  imagination. 
With  this  view  a  very  strong  emetic  and  cathartic  were  administered, 
and  blisters  applied  to  both  thighs.  He  submitted  to  every  thing,  but 
with  the  assurance  that  his  body  was  already  half  dead,  and  the  re- 
medies would  be  of  no  use.  Accordingly,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  I 
learned  when  I  called  in  the  evening,  that  the  emetic  had  taken  but 
little  or  no  effect,  and  that  the  blisters  had  not  even  turned  the  skin 
red.  He  now  triumphed  over  our  incredulity,  and  deduced  from  this 
iuefiicacy  of  the  remedies  the  strongest  conviction  that  he  was  already 
little  better  than  a  «orpse.  To  me  the  case  began  to  assume  a  very 
serious  aspect.  I  saw  now  powerfully  the  state  of  the  mind  had  affect- 
ed the  body,  and  what  a  degree  of  insensibility  it  had  produced ;  and 
I  had  just  reason  to  apprehend  that  an  imagination,  which  had  reduced 
the  body  to  such  extremity,  was  capable  of  carrying  matters  to  still 
greater  lengths. 

All  our  enquiries,  as  to  the  cause  of  his  belief,  had  hitherto  proved 
abortive.  He  now  disclosed  to  one  of  his  friends,  but  in  the  strictest 
confidence,  that  the  preceding  evenmg,  on  quitting  his  room,  he  had 
seen  a  figure  in  white,  which  beckoned  to  him,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment a  voice  pronounced  the  words : — ^*  The  day  after  to-morrow,  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  thou  shalt  die  I"  and  the  fate  thus  predicted  no- 
thmg  could  enable  him  to  escape.  He  now  proceeded  to  set  h'ls  house 
in  order,  made  his  will,  and  gave  particular  directions  for  his  funeral, 
specifying  who  were  to  carry  and  who  to  follow  him  to  the  grave.  He 
even  insisted  on  receiving  the  sacrament — a  wish,  however,  which  those 
about  him  evaded  complying  with.  Night  came  on,  and  he  began  to 
count  the  hours  he  had  yet  to  live,  till  the  fatal  nine  the  next  morning, 
and  every  time  the  clock  struck,  hb  anxiety  evidently  increased.  I 
began  to  be  apprehensive  for  the  result ;  for  I  recollected  instances  in 
which  the  mere  imagination  of  death  had  really  produced  a  fatal  re- 
sult. I  recollected  also  the  feigned  execution,  when  the  criminal,  after 
a  solemn  trial,  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded,  and  when,  in  expectation 
of  the  fatal  blow,  his  neck  was  struck  with  a  switch,  on  which  he  fell 
lifeless  to  the  ground,  as  though  his  head  had  been  really  cut  off:  and 
this  circumstance  gave  me  reason  to  fear  that  a  similar  result  might 
attend  this  case,  and  that  the  striking  of  the  hour  of  nine  might  prove 
as  fatal  to  my  patient  as  the  blow  of  the  switch  on  the  above-mentioned 
occasion.  At  any  rate  the  shock  communicated  by  the  striking  of  the 
clock,  accompanied  by  the  extraordinary  excitement  of  the  imagination 
and  the  general  cramp,  which  had  determined  all  the  blood  to  the  head 
and  the  internal  parts,  might  produce  a  most  dangerous  revolution, 
spasms,  fainting-fits,  or  haemorrhages ;  or  even  totally  overthrow  rea- 
son, which  had  already  sustained  so  severe  an  attack. 

What  was  then  to  be  done  ?  In  my  judgment  every  thuig  depended 
on  carrying  him,  without  his  biing  aware  of  it,  beyond  the  fatal  au^ 
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mmt ;  and  it  was  ta  be  hoped  that  ns  liis  whole  delusion  hingt^O  upon 
this  puiiit,  he  H'uuld  liien  fi-el  asliiuncil  of  himself  and  he  cured  of  il. 
I  ibiTcrore  plact^d  my  reliance  (in  opium,  which,  moreover,  was  quite 
appropriate  lo  the  stale  of  his  nerves,  and  prescrilwd  twenty  drops  of 
loiiiliuiuin  with  two  iri'ains  of  hen-bane  to  he  taken  about  midnight.  I 
direr  ted,  that  if,  as  lWped,hc  overslept  the  fdtal  huur,his  friends  should 
assemble  round  his  bed,  and  on  his  awaking,  laugh  heartily  at  his  silly 
notion,  that,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  dwell  upon  the  gloomy  idea, 
he  might  be  rendered  thoroughly  sensible  of  its  absurdity.  My  instruo 
lioiis  were  |)unctualiy  obeyed :  soon  after  he  had  taken  the  opiate,  he 
fell  Into  a  profound  sipcp,  from  which  he  did  not  awake  till  about  eleven 
o'clock  the  next  day.  "  What  hour  is  it  ?"  was  his  first  question  on 
opming  his  eyes ;  nnd  when  he  heard  how  long  he  had  overslept  his 
draih,  and  hiis  at  [he  same  time  greeted  with  loud  laughter  for  hia 
M\y,  he  crept  ashamed  under  the  bedclothes,  and  at  length  joined  in 
thir  laugh,  declaring  that  the  whole  affair  a|>penred  to  him  like  a  dream, 
and  thot  he  could  not  conceive  how  he  could  be  such  a  simpleton.  Since 
that  time  he  has  enjoyed  the  best  health,  and  ha^  never  had  any  similar 
att;tck. 

Many  instances  arc  known  of  persons  who,  though  not  ill,  have  pr<.>* 
dieted  their  death  in  one  or  in  a  few  days,  and  have  died  exactly  at  the 
time  which  they  foretold.  In  finmer  ages,  when  it  was  the  fusliiun  witli 
the  great  lo  keep  an  astrolt^er  and  to  consult  the  stars  respecting  the 
time  of  their  death,  many  illustrious  personages  expired  in  the  year  and 
mnnth  predicted  by  their  soothsayers,  and  the  belief  in  their  prophetic 
faculty  was  thereby  not  a  little  strenglliencd.  In  tliis,  however,  I  find 
nothing  extraordinary,  and,  indeed,  contemporary  writers  exph 
matter  in  a  perfectly  natural  way.  The  good  folks  actually  died  oC 
■hi!  prophecy  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  prediction  of  a 
tlung  is  the  only  cause  why  it  really  happens.  It  requires  more  llian 
ordinary  levity  or  strength  of  mind,  to  be  told  hy  a  person  whom 
regard  as  possessing  superior  intelligence,  that  it  is  a  mathematical  c 
latniy  that  we  shall  die  at  a  stated  time,  without  being  shocked  and  filled 
with  anxiety  for  the  result.  Every  day  that  brings  us  nearer  to  llie 
dreaded  moment  must  augment  our  imeasincss,  and  the  derangejnent  of 
health  inseparably  connected  with  it.  Fear  is  the  most  subtle,  the  most 
fatal  of  poisoiu  :  it  paralyses  all  the  faculties ;  it  destroys  the  noblest 
energies  of  our  nature,  and  keeps  the  nervous  system  in  a  state  of  such 
cimstani  tension,  that  it  cannot  but  be  considered,  if  not  as  itself 
disease,  at  least  as  the  most  dangerous  foundation  for  diseases.  Should 
we  be  attacked  in  this  mood  with  any  slight  indisposition,  it 
exceedingly  aggravated  by  the  depression  of  the  spirits  and  the  proslra- 
lioD  of  the  animal  powers  )  and  in  this  manner  a  cold  may  degenerate, 
inio  a  most  malignant,  nay  fatal,  nervous  fever.  Titus  it  is,  that  in 
times  of  general  calamity,  in  epidemic  diseases,  and  in  long  sieges, 
fear  su  dreadfully  augments  ttie  mortality,  because  each  is  appreh< 
of  experiencing  the  same  fate  which  lie  sees  diffused  far  and  wide  around 
him. 

I  knew  an  instance  of  a  man,  who  was  by  no  means  superstitious, 
and  for  whom  some  person  had,  in  his  youth,  done  die  disservice  lo    , 
ca«  hi*  nativity  and  to  predict  the  year  of  bis  death.     He  laughed  ( 
the  prophecy  idl  the  rpccifml  year  arrived  ;  he  then  began  lo  """  — 
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nifestly  more  pensive,  and  the  idea  which  had  formerly  been  a  subject 
of  mirtli  became  an  incessant  torment  to  him.  Without  betraying  his 
real  cause  of  alarm,  he  went  front  one  physician  to  another  to  con- 
sult them  on  the  state  of  his  health,  and  to  stifle  the  voice  of  imagina- 
tion by  the  opinions  of  the  faculty.  He  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  pre- 
servatives ;  every  conceivable  cause  of  disease  was  obviated ;  and  the 
ominous  year  only  wanted  a  month  of  its  completion,  when  he  was 
seized  with  an  ordinary  fever,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  horrors  of 
death.  The  whole  virulence  of  the  disease  was  thereby  determined 
to  the  head  and  nerves,  and  on  the  fifth  day  he  was  carried  off  by  apo- 
plexy. 

I  mean  not  to  assert  that  there  may  not  be  cases  in  which  the  soul  has 
a  real  presentiment,  nay  a  decided  certainty,  of  approaching  dissolution. 
These  occur  chiefly  in  lingering  disorders,  when  the  vital  powers  decline 
by  slow  degrees,  and  the  inward  feeling  of  our  physical  existence  may 
in  a  manner  calculate  daily  the  sum  of  the  loss.  Here  a  presentiment  of 
the  period  when  the  little  remaining  store  must  be  completely  exhausted, 
when  the  oil  in  the  lamp  shall  be  quite  burned  out,  seems  to  be  possi- 
ble enough.  I  shall  never  forget  a  friend,  who  was  so  reduced  by 
pulmonary  consumption  that  a  breath  seemed  capable  of  extinguishing 
the  feeble  flame,  and  whose  dissolution  was  every  moment  expected. 
He  was  himself  a  physician ;  and  in  this  agonizing  state  he  fixed  the 
duration  of  his  life  at  twenty-four  hours,  desired  his  watch  to  be  hung 
up  to  his  bed,  counted  every  hour,  and  with  steadfast  look  accompanied 
the  hand  to  the  completion  of  the  twenty-fourth,  when  he  closed  his  eyes 
for  ever. 

From  the  influence  of  the  imagination,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how 
diseases,  especially  those  of  the  mind  and  the  nerves,  may  have  their  pe- 
riods, and  be,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  the  fashion.  Every  age 
has,  it  is  well  known,  its  peculiar  form  and  mode  of  thinking,  and  its  own 
prevailing  ideas,  which  at  length  become  identified  with  ourselves.  No- 
thing is  more  natural  than  that  this  form  should  communicate  itself  to 
our  feelings,  and  particularly  express  itself  in  diseases  of  the  nerves  and 
of  the  representative  faculty.  To  this  is  added  a  secret  sympathy  of 
the  imagination,  by  means  of  which  even  defects  and  diseases  of  the 
mind  easily  excite  imitation,  and  become  really  catthing.  By  way  of 
illustration,  I  need  instance  only  the  contagious  influence  of  yawning. 
In  this  manner  we  may  account  for  it  why  certain  diseases  of  this  class 
should  be  generally  prevalent  for  a  time,  and  then  disappear ;  and  why 
others,  though  the  physical  causes  are  die  same,  yet  never  appear  again 
in  the  same  form. 

There  are  many  remarkable  instances  of  this  kind.  How  long  did 
the  disease  which  manifested  itself  in  the  notions  of  witchcraft,  and 
persons  being  possessed  by  the  devil,  prevail  universally! — and  yet, 
merely  through  a  change  in  our  way  of  thinking,  and  the  difierent  di- 
rection given  to  the  imagination,  it  has  gone  quite  out  of  fashion. 
People  were  so  accustomed  to  regard  every  wicked  thought  as  the 
suggestion  of  the  devil,  and  every  unusual  sound  at  night  as  his  voice, 
and  to  believe  him  to  be  continually  behind  the  scenes,  that  at  length 
thb  idea  became  the  predominant  one;  the  imagination  was  inces- 
santly occupied  with  it ;  and  hence  unusual  inward  feelings  of  illness 
might  easily  be  taken,  by  those  to  whom  they  occurred,  for  Satanic 
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impultcs  and  agency,  and  they  seriously  believed  themselves  to  be  be- 
wiicbed  atid  posseis<:il.  It  is  astonishing  what  firm  bold  this  conviction 
had  taken  of  some,  and  huw  ibcy  retained  it  even  on  the  scaflbld  and 
ai  the  stake.  Wc  find  incontestible  evidence  that  many  were  as  certain 
«f  tbeir  guilt  as  ibeir  judges;  and  that  the  judges,  as  well  as  tbe  unfortit- 
nate  wreicbes  condenmed  by  tbem,  were  seized,  in  fact,  with  one  and 
the  same  disease.  The  only  diflerence  was,  thai  those  were  active,  and 
ifaese  passive.  It  is,  indeed,  a  pleasing  occupation  to  compare  tlie  symp- 
toms of  those  diseases  attributed  to  infernal  agency  with  the  nervous 
cumptauit^  of  our  days,  and  the  then  way  of  thmking  witli  the  present ; 
for  it  teaches  us  to  admire  tbe  prt^T^ss  of  natural  philoso)>hy  and  of 
the  cultivation  of  tbe  human  mind,  and  gives  us  some  idea  of  ilic  blessed 
influence  of  genuine  illumination. 

One  of  the  most  singular  fasbionablc  diseases  was  that  which  caused 
peopl<^  to  believe  themselves  to  be  transformed  into  beasts.  Wc  find 
tnm  of  it  in  tlie  remotest  antiquity.  It  is  not  improbable  diat  many 
af  the  myibological  fables  may  have  originated  in  this  source.  The 
celebrated  instance  of  King  Nebuchadnezzar  might  hare  had  a  similar 
wigin,  and  his  cslraordtnary  history  may  be  reduced  to  this,  that,  de- 
ranged with  inordinate  pride,  he  fancied  himself  a  brute,  ran  away,  and 
w'tlh  this  nution  actually  lived  several  years  among  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
till  at  length,  cured  perhaps  by  the  air  and  herbage,  he  recovered  bis 
reason  and  returned  to  his  residence.  But  ibis  disease  was  not  properly 
in  fashion  liU  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  century,  when  it  received  the 
distinctive  appellation  of  hyeantkropy.  In  those  times  there  were  num- 
bers of  people  who  were  sometimes  seized  with  tlie  extraordinary  parox* 
ysm  of  fancying  themselves  to  be  wolves.  It  was  in  fact  a  state  of  ec- 
stasy or  trance,  in  which  the  more  delicate  nervous  system  of  the  nine- 
lemth  century  would  perhaps  have  heard  ihe  voices  of  angels.  Living 
at  that  time  among  wolves,  people  heard  those  animals  howling,  assumed 
in  ima^^lion  the  nature  of  wolves,  and  in  idea  acted  accordingly. 
When  they  came  to  themselves,  ibey  related  all  that  they  had  been  doing 
in  their  dreams,  just  as  if  it  bad  really  bap]>ened.  Many  were  even  af- 
fected to  siKh  a  degree,  that  tliey  not  only  had  visions,  but  actually  ran 
away,  wandered  about  for  several  days  togeilier  in  the  fgrests,  stealing 
lambs,  devouring  them  raw,  and  conducting  themselves  exactly  like 
wolves.  At  length  this  infatuation  increased  to  such  a  pitch,  that  peo- 
ple firmly  believed  not  merely  that  a  man  could  fancy  bunself  a  wolf, 
but  that  be  could  actually  traiisfonn  himself  into  one.  Hence  tbe  writers 
of  those  times  gravely  relate,  that  whole  flocks  of  such  wolf-men  prowled 
about  the  country,  thai  whole  villages  were  seized  with  this  mania,  and 
that  wlien  a  person  killed  a  wolf,  he  could  never  be  sure  whether  it  was. 
a  real  wolf  or  a  man  m  the  shape  of  a  wolf;  nay,  it  was 'even  observed 
thai  tlie  wounds  inflicted  on  a  supposed  wolf  very  often  appeared  after- 
wards on  tbe  person  of  a  man.  At  length  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
attribute  this  species  of  insanity  also  to  the  agency  of  the  Devil,  to  un- 
aihfmatize  the  poor  wolf-men,  and  to  bum  all  that  could  be  caueht ;  and 
a«  the  wolves  themselves  meanwhile  gradually  became  more  rare,  and 
the  imagination  c«ased  to  be  so  much  engaged  with  ihem.  lhi'>  singular 
infaluation  at  length  subsided  entirely. 
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THE    WILD    HUNTSMAN. 

Tht  rest  was  deep  at  the  slumbercr's  hour, 

If  thou  didst  not  hear  the  blast 
Of  the  savage  horn,  from  the  Mountain-toweri* 

When  the  Wild  Night-Huntsman  past, 
And  the  roar  of  the  stormy  chase  went  by, 
Through  the  dark  unquiet  sky  ! 

The  deer  sprang  up  from  their  mossy  beds, 

When  they  caught  the  piercmg  sounds, 
And  the  oak-bou^s  crash'd  to  their  antler'd  heads, 

As  they  flew  (nun  the  viewless  hounds ; 
And  the  falcon  soar*d  from  her  craggy  height. 
Away  through  the  rushing  night ! 

From  the  chieftain's  hand  the  wine-cup  fell, 

At  the  castle's  festive  board, 
And  a  sudden  pause  came  o'er  the  swell 

Of  the  harp^s  triumphal  chord. 
And  the  Minnesinger'sf  joyous  lay 
In  the  hall  died  fast  away. 

The  convent's  chaunted  rite  was  stay'd, 

And  the  hermit  dropp'd  his  beads, 
And  the  forest  rang  through  its  deepest  shade, 

With  the  neigh  of  the  phantom  steeds ; 
And  the  church-bells  peal'd  to  the  rocking  blast, 
As  the  Wild  Night-Huntsman  past ! 

The  storm  hath  swept  with  the  chase  away, 

There  is  stillness  in  the  sky ; 
But  the  mother  looks  on  her  son  to-day, 

With  a  troubled  heart  and  eye. 
And  the  maiden's  brow  hath  a  shade  of  care, 
'Midst  the  gleam  of  her  golden  hair ! 

The  Rhine  flows  bright,  but  its  waves  ero  long 

Must  hear  a  voice  of  war, 
And  a  clash  of  spears  our  hills  among, 

And  a  trumpet  from  a&r ; 
And  the  brave  on  a  bloody  turf  must  lie, 
For  the  Huntsman  hath  gone  by  !| 

F.  H. 


*  The  ruined  Casde  of  Bodenstein,  whence  the  Wild  Huntsman  is  supposed  to  issue 
with  his  train,  and  traverse  the  air  to  the  opposite  Castle  of  SchneUerts. 

t  Minnesinger,  love-singers ;  the  wandering  minstrels  of  Germany  were  so  called* 
i  It  is  a  popular  belief  in  the  Odenwald,  that  the  passing  of  the  Wild  Huntsman 
announces  the  apfvoach  of  war. 
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ttCCARS    eXTRAORDINART  ! — PROFOSALS    FOR    THEIR    StJP- 

rnESEION. 

I'm  bubbled,  I'm  bubbled, 

llBuibooiliril  tuid  bill  Brggar'i  Opera. 

he  Magna  parens  !  AD  hal]  to  tlie  parenl  Society  for  "he  Suppres- 
n  of  Mendicilj  ! — so  far  from  impugning  its  mci'iis,  I  would  applaud 
them  10  the  very  echo  that  should  applaud  again,  alwtiys  thanking  Hea- 
ven ihaJ  it  was  not  established  before  the  days  of  Homer,  Belisariiu, 
and  Bampfylile  Moore  Carew,  in  which  ease  we  should  have  had  three 
useful  fictions  the  less,  and  lost  three  illustrations  that  have  done  yeomen't 
service  in  pointing  many  a  moral,  and  lagging  as  many  tales.  That  I 
re\-ercnce  the  existing  Association,  and  duly  appreciate  its  benevolent 
exertions,  is  best  evidenced  by  my  proposal  foi  a  Branch  or  Subsidiary 
Company,  not  to  interfere  with  duties  already  bo  fiiUy  and  zeolaual; 
discharged,  but  to  take  cognizance  of  various  classes  of  sturdy  beggars  ' 
who  do  not  come  within  the  professed  range  of  the  original  Institu^' 
lion.  Mnidicity  is  not  confined  to  the  asking  of  alms  in  the  public 
atreels ;  it  is  not  the  exclusive  profession  of  rags  and  wretchedness,  of 
the  cripple  and  the  crone,  hut  is  openly  practised  by  able-bodied  and 
well-Uresaed  vagrants  of  both  sexes,  who,  eluding  the  letter  of  the  law 
while  ihey  violate  its  spirit,  call  loudly  for  the  interference  of  some  such 
repressive  establishtnent  as  that  which  I  am  now  advocating.  When  I 
inform  you,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  live  by  ray  wits,  you  will  at  once  com- 
prehend the  teniuty  of  my  circumstances ;  and  when  1  hint  that  1  enact 
the  good  Samaritan  to  the  best  of  my  slender  ability  in  alt  such  cases  ai 
hH  within  my  own  observation,  you  will  not  wonder  that  I  should  wish 
to  provide  some  sort  of  amateur  Bridewell  for  such  personages  as  my 
neighbour  Miss  Spri^ns. 

This  lady  is  universally  acknowledged  (o  be  one  of  the  very  best 
crealTtfes  in  the  world,  which  is  the  reason,  I  suppose,  why  she  never 
married,  there  being  no  instance,  out  of  the  records  of  Dunmow,  of  any 
wife  of  t^t  description.  Her  unoccupied  time  and  affections  followed 
the  usual  routine  in  such  cases  made  and  provided,  that  is  to  say,  she  , 
hecsrae  successively  a  bird-breeder,  a  dog-fancier,  a  blue-stocking,  and 
lastly,  the  Lady  Bountiful,  not  of  our  village  only,  (tliat  I  could  lole- 
Wie,)  bm  of  the  whole  district,  in  which  capacity  she  constitutes  a  cen- 
tral depot  for  all  the  misfortunes  that  really  happen,  and  a  great  many 
of  those  that  do  not.  Scarcely  a  week  elapses  that  she  does  not  call 
upon  me  with  a  heart-rending  account  of  a  poor  old  woman  who  has 
lost  her  cow,  a  small  farmer  whose  haystack  has  been  burnt  down,  a 
shopkeeper  whose  premises  have  been  robbed  of  his  whole  stock,  or  a 
vldow  who  has  been  left  with  seven  small  children,  the  eldest  only  sis 
years  old,  and  that  one  a  cripple,  and  ihe  poor  mother  likely  to  add  to 
ilie  number  in  a  few  weeks  ;  upon  which  occasions  the  subscription  list 
is  produced,  be^nning  with  tlie  name  of  Su-  David  Dewlap,  the  great" 
anny  contractor,  and  followed  by  those  of  nabobs,  bankers,  merchants, 
and  brokers,  (for  I  live  but  a  few  miles  westward  of  London,)  by  whom 
a  li-'W  pounds  of  money  can  no  more  be  missed  from  their  pockets  than 
thi-  same  quantity  of  fat  from  their  sides.  My  visitant,  knowing  the 
jitue  of  my  purse,  is  kiod  enough  to  point  out  to  my  observation  that 
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some  have  given  so  low  as  a  half-sovereign  ;  hut  then  she  provok- 
ingly  adds  that  even  Mr.  Tag,  a  brother  scribbler  in  the  village,  has 
put  his  name  down  for  ten  shillings,  and  surely  a  person  of  my  su- 
perior talents .     Here  she  smirks,  and  bows,  and  leaves  off; 

and,  partly  in  payment  for  her  compliment,  partly  to  prove  that  I  can 
write  twice  as  well  as  Mr.  Tag,  I  find  it  impossible  to  effect  my 
ransom  for  less  than  a  sovereign.  Thus  does  this  good  creature  tor- 
ment me  in  every  possible  way  ;  first,  by  bringing  my  feelings  in 
contact  with  all  the  miseries  that  have  occurred  or  been  trumped  up 
in  the  whole  county ;  and,  secondly,  by  compelling  me  to  disburse- 
ments which  I  am  conscious  I  cannot  afford.  Nor  have  I  even  the 
common  consolations  of  charity,  for,  feeling  that  I  bestow  my  money 
with  an  ill-will,  fi-om  false  pride  or  pique,  I  accuse  myself  at  once  of 
vanity  and  meanness,  of  penury  and  extravagance.  This  most  wor- 
thy imisance  and  insatiable  beggar  is  the  very  first  person  I  should 
recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  proposed  society ;  and  I  hope  they  will 
be  quick,  or  I  shall  myself  be  upon  her  list.  I  shall  be  soon  suppressed 
\f  she  is  not. 

That  the  clerg^^man  of  the  parish  should  put  me  in  spiritual  jeopardy 
whenever  he  preaches  a  charity  sermon,  tlureatening  me  with  all  sorts 
of  cremation  if  I  do  not  properly  contribute  to  the  collection,  is  a  process 
to  which  I  can  submit  patiently : — for  though  his  fulminations  may  be 
alarming,  his  is  not  the  power  that  can  enforce  them.  But  I  do  hold 
It  to  be  a  downright  breach  of  the  peace  that  Sir  David  Dewlap 
aforesud,  and  Doctor  Allbury,  should  take  their  station  on  each  side 
of  the  church-door,  thrusting  in  one's  face  a  silver  plate,  in  such  cases 
quite  as  intimidating  as  a  pistol,  and  exclaiming  in  looks  and  actions, 
if  not  in  words — ^^  Stand  and  deliver !"  The  former  is  the  bashaw  of 
the  village,  whose  fiat  can  influence  the  reception  or  exclusion  of  all 
those  who  mix  in  the  better  sort  of  society,  while  his  custom  can  mar 
or  make  half  the  shopkeepers  of  the  place.  The  latter  is  our  prin- 
cipal house-proprietor,  and  really,  Mr.  Editor,  quarter-day  comes  round 
so  excessively  quick,  that  it  is  never  quite  convenient  to  be  out  of 
the  good  graces  of  one's  landlord.  It  is  precisely  on  account  of  the 
undue  influence  they  can  thus  exercise,  that  they  undertake  this  spe- 
cies of  legal  extortion  and  robbery,  for  it  deserves  no  better  name. 
Is  it  not  as  bad  to  put  us  in  mental  or  financial,  as  in  bodily  fear  ? 
and  is  it  not  a  greater  offence  when  practised  on  the  Lord's  high- 
way— (the  churchyard),  than  even  on  the  King's  ?  Every  farthing 
thus  given,  beyond  what  would  otherwise  have  been  bestowed,  is  so 
much  swindled  out  of  our  pockets,  or  torn  from  us  by  intimidation, 
unless  we  admit  the  possibility  of  compulsory  free-will  offerings.  I 
am  a  Falstaff,  and  hate  to  give  money,  any  more  than  reasons,  upon 
compulsion  :  I  submit,  indeed,  but  it  is  an  involuntary  acquiescence. 
The  end,  I  may  be  told,  sanctifies  the  means :  charity  covereth  a  mul- 
titude of  sins ; — true  :  but  undue  influence  and  extortion  on  the  one 
side,  hypocrisy  and  heart-burning  on  the  other — these  are  not  charity, 
nor  do  they  hold  any  aflinity  with  that  virtue  whose  quality  is  not 
strained,  "  but  droppeth  as  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven."  Does  the 
reader  recollect  a  fine  old  grizzle-headed  Silenus-faced  demi-Hercules 
of  a  cripple,  who,  with  short  crutches,  and  his  limbless  trunk  on  a  kind 
of  sledge,  used  to  shovel  briskly  along  the  streets  of  London  ?  Dis* 
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(laiuiiig  to  ask  an  alms,  this  counterpart  of  the  Elgin  Theseus  would 
gliUice  dowiiwurds  at  bis  owii  mutilated  runn,  qjid  uj)wari<s  at  the  perfetrt 
vae  of  llie  passengers,  to  whom  he  left  it  to  draw  the  inference  ;  ajid  if 
this  silent  appeal  failed  to  extract  even  a  sympathising  look,  he  would 
sometimes,  in  tlie  waywardness  of  bis  mi|j;hly  hearl,  wish  "  that  the 
Devil  might  have  them,''  (as  who  shall  say  he  will  not  ?)  In  his  paternal 
pride  tie  bad  sworn  lo  give  a  certain  sum  as  a  marriage-portiou  to  hit 
daughter;  it  was  nearly  accomplished,  and  he  was  stumping  bis  painful 
rounds  for  its  compleiion,  when  he  was  assailed  hy  certain  myrmidons 
as  i  vagabond,  and,  after  a  Nemjean  resistance,  was  laid  in  durance  vile. 
Was  not  hit  an  end  that  might  indeed  sanctify  the  mcims  ?  And  shall 
a  man  like  this  be  held  a  beggar  by  construction,  when  such  symbolic 
mendicailis  and  typical  pickpockets  as  Sir  David  Dewlap  and  Doctor 
Allbury  may  hold  their  pliUes  at  our  throats,  and  rob  us  with  impunity  f 
No — if  I  have  any  influence  with  the  new  Society,  one  of  its  earliest 
acts  shall  be  the  commitment  ol"  these  Corinthian  caterers  to  BridewelL 
that  tlK-y  may  dance  a  week's  saraband  together  lo  the  dainty  measure 
of  the  Treod-MiU. 

There  is  another  rlasa  of  eleemosynaries,  who  would  be  indignant  at 
ihr  apprltiition  of  Almsmen,  since  they  make  an  attack  upon  your  purse 
imdcr  the  indept-ndcnt  profession  of  iiarritteera,  while  they  are  most 
valorous  professors  also  (but  most  pusillanimous  performers)  of  repay- 
oieiii.  If  ihcy  be  gentry  of  whom  one  would  fairly  be  quit  for  e 
UHually  follow  the  Vicnr  of  Wakefield's  prescription,  who  was  > 
tomed  lu  lend  a  great  coat  to  one,  an  old  horse  to  a  second,  a  few  pound: 
to  a  third,  ajid  seldom  was  troubled  by  iheir  reappearance.  If  ihcy  be 
indiflcreni  parties,  whom  one  may  reasonably  hope  to  fob  olT  with 
liT  and  evasion,  I  quote  to  them  from  Shakspcare — 

For  lowi  oft  loai't  botli  ili>dl'  and  rrjcnd. 
And  borrowing  dulb  the  edge  of  huahamlry," 

Be  tliey  matter-of-fact  fellows  who  apprehend  not  a  joke,  I  shew  then 
my  enipiy  purse,  which,  heaven  knows,  is  no  joke  to  me,  while 
ilie  best  of  all  argumenla  to  them.  But  be  they  men  of  pith  and 
promise,  liriends  whom  I  well  esteem  and  would  long  preserve,  I  refuse 
ibeni  at  once,  fur  these  are  companions  whom  I  cannot  afford  to 
and  whom  a  loan  woidd  not  long  allow  me  to  keep.  Those  who  may 
be  cooled  by  a  refusal  would  have  been  alienated  by  an  acquiescence. 
Friendship,  to  be  pcrroiinent,  must  be  perfecdy  independent ;  for  such 
i*  tlw  pride  of  the  human  heart,  that  it  cannot  receive  a  favour  without 
a  feeling  of  humiliation,  and  it  will  almost  unconsciously  harbour  a 
ouustant  wish  lo  lower  the  value  of  the  gift  by  diminisliing  that  i 
donor.  Ingratitude  is  an  elTort  to  recover  our  own  esteem  by  getting 
rill  of  our  esteem  for  a  benefactor ;  and  when  once  seif-love  opposes 
our  love  of  another,  it  soon  vanquishes  its  adversary.  We  c 
bmefuciors  as  we  do  toolh-drawers,  wiio  have  cured  us  of  one  pain 
by  iaflictiag  another.  For  the  rich  I  am  layinu;  down  no  rules  ;  they 
may  ajTord  to  lose  tlieir  friends  as  well  as  nioney,  fi>r  they  can  com- 
maiid  more  of  each ;  we  who  stand  under  the  frown  of  Plutus  must 
be  economists  of  both,  and  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  such  classes  that 
would  have  the  whole  brotherhood  of  mendicants,  cnlling  themselves 
bmroner*,  wnienced   to  (ho   Houac  of  Cgrieciion — not  till  they  had 
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paid  their  debts,  for  that  would  be  equivalent  to  perpetual  imprisonment| 
but  until  they  had  sincerely  forgiven  their  old  friends  for  lending  tliem 
money,  and  placed  themselves  in  a  situation  to  acquire  new  ones  by  a 
promise  never  to  borrow  any  more. 

A  fourth  description  of  beggars,  not  less  pestilent  in  their  visita- 
tions, are  the  fellows  who  are  constantly  coming  to  beg  that  you  will 
lend  them  a  book,  which  they  will  faithfully  return  in  eight  or  ten  days, 
for  which  you  may  substitute  years^  and  be  no  nearer  to  the  recovery 
of  your  property.  It  is  above  that  period  since  some  of  my  friends 
have  begged  the  second  volume  of  Tom  Brown's  Works,  the  first  of 
Bayle's  Dictionary,  Phineas  Fletcher's  Purple  Island,  and  various  others 
whose  absence  creates  many  a  ^'  hiatus  valde  deflendus"  in  my  book- 
shelves, which,  like  so  many  open  mouths,  cry  aloud  to  heaven  against 
the  purloiners  of  odd  volumes  and  the  decimators  of  sets.  Books 
are  a  sort  of  ferae  naturae  to  these  poachers  that  have  ^^  nulla  vestigia 
retrorsum ;"  they  pretend  to  have  forgotten  where  they  borrowed  them^ 
and  then  claim  them  as  strays  and  waifs*  You  may  know  the  number 
of  a  man's  friends  by  the  vacancies  in  his  library,  and  if  he  be  one  of 
the  best  fellows  in  the  world,  his  shelves  will  assuredly  be  empty. 
Possession  is  held  to  be  nine  points  in  law,  but  with  friends  of  this  class 
unlawful  possession  is  the  best  of  all  titles,  for  print  obliterates  property^ 
meum  and  iwum  cannot  be  bound  up  in  calf  or  morocco,  and  honour  and 
honesty  cease  to  be  obligatory  in  adl  matters  of  odd  volumes.  Beggars 
of  this  quality  might  with  great  propriety  be  sent  to  the  coxmting-houses 
of  the  different  prisons  and  penitentiaries,  where  their  literary  abilities 
might  be  rendered  available  by  employing  them  as  hook-keepers y  a  busi- 
ness in  which  they  have  already  exhibited  so  much  proficiency.  One 
day  for  every  octavo,  two  for  a  quarto,  and  three  for  every  folio  of 
which  they  could  not  give  a  satisfactory  account,  would  probably  be 
deemed  an  adequate  punbhment. 

The  last  species  of  mendicants  whom  I  should  recommend  to  the 
new  Suppression  Society,  and  whom,  judging  by  my  own  experience,  I 
should  pronounce  the  most  unfortunate  and  unreasonable  of  any,  are 
the  young  and  old  ladies,  firom  the  boarding-^hool  Miss  to  the  Dowa- 
ger Blue  Stocking,  who,  in  the  present  rage  for  albums  and  autographs, 
ferret  out  all  unfortunate  writers,  from  the  great  Unknown,  whom 
every  body  knows,  down  to  the  illustrious  obscure  whom  nobody 
knows,  and  beg  them — just  to  write  a  few  lines  for  insertion  in  their 
repository.  If  they  will  even  throw  out  baits  to  induce  so  mere  a  min- 
now as  myself  to  nibble  at  a  line,  what  must  they  do  for  tlie  Tritons 
and  Leviathans  of  literature  !  Friends,  aunb,  cousins,  neighbours, 
all  are  put  in  requisition,  and  made  successively  bearers  of  the  neat 
morocco-bound  begging-book.  Surely,  Mr.  Higginbotham,  you  will 
not  refuse  me  when  I  know  you  granted  the  same  favour  to  Miss  Bar- 
nacles, Miss  Scroggs,  Mrs.  Scribbleton,  any  many  others.  Besides  it 
is  so  easy  for  you  to  compose  a  few  stanzas. — Gadzooks !  these  folks 
seem  to  think  one  can  write  sense  as  fast  as  they  talk  nonsense — that 
poetry  comes  spontaneously  to  the  mouth,  as  if  we  were  bom  impro- 
visatori,  and  could  not  help  ourselves.  I  believe,  however,  that  few 
will  take  the  trouble  to  read  that  which  has  not  occasioned  some  trou- 
ble to  write ;  and  even  if  their  supposition  were  tnie,  we  have  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Johnson  for  declaring  that  no  one  likes  to  give  away 
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ihat  by  which  he  lives  i — *'  Vouj  Sir,"  sniil  he,  turning  to  Thrale, "  vould 
rather  give  away  money  than  bter."  AnU  lo  come  a  bep;ging  of  i 
fQch  impoverished  wits  as  mine — Corpo  lii  Hacco  !  it  is  robbing  the  { 
Spinal — pulling  their  hunds  in  the  poor-box — taking  that "  which  n 
enriches  them,  and  maJtes  me  poor  indeed" — doing  their  best  lo  cr 
vacuum^  which  Nature  abhors ;  and  as  to  assmning  that  compliance  coittjl 
■mihing,  tliis  is  the  worst  mendicity  of  all,  for  it  is  even  begging  thel 
question.  No,  Atr.  Editor,  I  cannot  recommend  to  the  new  Society  any  • 
extension  of  indulgence  towardii  ulTenders  of  this  class.  The  ladies, 
old  and  young,  bhoitlil  be  condemned  to  Bridewell,  (not  that  I  mean  any  ' 
play  upon  the  word,)  there  to  be  dieted  upon  bread  and  water  until  thejf_  J 
kad  completely  Glled  one  another's  albums  with  poetry  of  their  owftj 
composing ;  after  wluch  process  I  believe  they  might  be  turned  looflra 
upon  society  without  danger  of  their  resuming  the  trade  of  begging*  I 
Other  mendicant  nuisances  occur  to  me,  for  whose  suppression  the  prfM.v 
posed  Institution  would  be  held  responsible ;  but  i  have  filled  my  Unn'ts,] 
for  the  present,  and  shall  therefore  leave  them  lo  form  the  subject  of  »  | 
JutOK  commimicalion. 
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Ta«  Sea-Ring  woke  from  the  troubled  ileep 

Of  a  liiion-haunled  niehl. 
Aail  he  look'd  rrom  hi 

Aoil  cinioinl  the  iti 
For  Ihe  red  tva'a 


To  Uic  ilarnij  joy 

But  Ihe  dream*  of  n 
And  the  Meat  ttu 


I-  fight' 

t  were  tlill  on  ?Brili, 


I  on  high, 
the  I  moke  ol 
'Mid«l  the  quiel  of  (he  iky ; 
AatI  along  the  twilighi-iiay 
In  IhEib  Bleep  Ihe  hamltU  lay 
— For  ihey  knew  ool  the  Nvne 
The  Sea-King  lonk'd  o'rr  tlie  loiti 

He  nim'd  to  ibe  dusky  ihon-, 
And  there  teeni'd,  through  the  nrt 
A  ^eam,  u  of  man,  m  puur. 
And  forth, in  «Blcryliehl. 
Moved  phanlomi,  dimly  nhid 
Which  Ihe  gaib  of  woiiian  wan 
Slowl)  they  moved  to  the  biUan-s. 
And  the  formt,  at  they  grew  mi 
Seem'd  rtx'h  on  a  tall  pale  Meed  t 
^ml  ■  doudy  creBt  (o  rear. 
And  Iji  beckon  with  faint  haii 
Tiom  the  dalk  and  rocky  «lri 
Aud  to  point  ■  Ktrmuing  «i><-Bt  1 

-  Tbe  Vaftyriiir,  the  Fatal  SlsWr«,  or  Cliwise 
IT- 

VI,«o.31— IB23,  0 


;  ibi;  Slain,  in  Nonhcrn  Mylllff-    i 
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Then  ft  stifliiess  on  hu  spirit  fell. 

Before  th'  unearthly  train, 
For  he  knew  Valhalla's  dau^ters  wen. 
The  Choosers  of  the  Slain ! 
And  a  sudden-rising-  breeze 
Bore  across  the  moaning  seas 
To  his  ear,  their  lolly  strain. 

**  There  are  songs  in  Odin*s  Hall, 
For  the  brave,  ere  ni^^ht  to  fall ! 
Doth  the  great  sun  hide  his  ray  ? 
—He  must  bring  a  wrathful  day ! 
Sleeps  the  falchion  in  its  sheath  ? 
•i— Swords  must  do  the  work  of  death ! 
Begner!  Sea-Kuig!  (^e  we  call! 
•—There  is  joy  in  Odin's  Hall. 

*'  At  the  feast  and  in  the  song 
Thou  shalt  be  remember'd  long ! 
By  the  green  Isles  of  the  flood 
Thou  hast  left  thy  track  in  bkK>d ! 
On  the  earth  and  'midst  the  sea. 
There  are  those  will  speak  of  thee ! 
"Tis  enough— the  war-gods  call ! 
—There  is  mead  in  Odin's  Hall ! 

''Regner !  tell  thy  fair-hair'd  bride 
She  must  slumber  at  thy  side ! 
TeU  the  brother  of  thy  breast* 
Ev'n  for  him  thy  grave  hath  rest ! 
Tell  the  raven-steed  which  bore  thee. 
When  the  wiM-wolf  fled  before  thee, 
He,  too,  with  his  lord  must  fall ! 
— There  is  room  in  Odin's  Hall! 

''  Lo!  the  mighty  sun  looks  forth! 
Arm !  thou  leader  of  the  north ! 
Lo!  the  mists  of  twilight  fly! 
We  must  vanish,  thou  must  die ! 
By  the  sword,  and  by  the  spear, 
By  the  hand  that  knows  not  fear, 
Sea-King!  nobly  shalt  thou  fall! 
—There  U  joy  in  Odin's  HaU!" 

There  was  arming  heard  on  land  and  wave, 

When  afar  the  sunlight  spread, 
And  the  phantom-fonps  of  the  tide-worn  c^e 
With  the  twilight  mists  were  fled.— 
But  at  eve,  the  kingly  hand 
Of  the  battle-axe  and  brand 
Lay  cold,  on  a  pUe  of  dead !  -  F.  H« 


*  When  a  northern  chief  fell  gloriously  in  battle,  his  obsequies  were  honoured  with 
all  possible  magnificence.  His  arms,  gold  and  silver,  war-horse,  domestic  attendants, 
and  whatever  else  he  held  most  dear,  were  placed  with  him  on  the  pile.  His  de- 
pendents and  friends  frequently  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  difc  with  their  leader, 
in  order  to  attend  on  his  shade  in  the  palace  of  Odin.  And  lastly,  his  wife  was 
generally  consumed  with  him  on  the  Mme  piie^— ^/tfol^'i  J^orihem  dnU^iUct. 
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Dulwick  College* 
There  are  several  Teniers'  htre,  and  two  or  Uirce  that  require  pa^l 
titular  mention.     First,  iiowever,  as  a  better  opporUinily  may  perhaps 
,  1  will  aiate  what  strikes  me  as  being  the  ttistingubhing  differ'  i 


ences  between  this  extraordinary 
Bving  ritol — Wilkie ;  fur  this  is  not  one  oi 
entitled  to  be  ranked  as  "odious;" — on 
fail  to  htjeliten  our  conception  of  the  meril 
if  (its  1  think)  it  is  calculated  to  illusira 
ihem  mure  obvious. — ll  is  a  mistake  to  coi 
■3  comic  painters.  They  are  nathin);  less. 
in  anj  picture  by  either  of  theni.     They 


id  his  no  less  extraordinary  i 
those  comparisons  that  a 
le  contrary,  it  can  h 
of  both  the  subjects 
those  merits,  and  r 
lider  either  of  these  i 
1  do  not  recollect  a  joke  i 
painters  of  human  life^ 
class  uf  it;  and  if  the  scenes  that  occur  in  and  di«>  ' 
tinguish   that  class  are  of  a   smiling  character — good:  but  the  aitistt    ' 
choose  them,  not  because  they  bear  that  character  generally — but  6e- 
eawte  thrif  are  tbfre.     They  are  painters  of  truth ; — and  because  such 
U  the  truth,  they  paint  it — not  because  the  truth  b  such.     If  the  truth 
had  been  diirerent,  their  pictmes  would  have  been  different.     Without 
knowing  any  thing  of  the  personal  character  of  either,  I  should  judga  ^ 
them  both,  the  one  to  have  been,  and  the  other  to  be,  steady,  serioui, 
severe,  pains-taking  men — almost  incapable  of  enjoying  a  Joke,  raucb 
less  of  inventing  one.     They  are  painters  of  facts  and  of  things,  not  c  ' 
■sentiments,  and  ideas,  and  opinions;  and  a»  Nature  is  no  joker,  s 
they  are  none.     Not  that,  if  society  or  circumstances  throw  a  joke  i 
their  way,  they  have  any  objection  to  pick  it  up ;  but  they  never  thin 
of  going  out  of  their  way  to  find  one.     In  fact  they  ^e  conscientious  1 
a  fault ;  like  Mr.  Crabbe,  tlie  poet.     They  think  that  whatever  is  fit  1 
be  done,  is  fit  to  be  painted ;  and  their  choice  of  subject  is  confined  tO  \ 
■;  and  (o  nothing  else. 
There  is,  however,  this  grand  difference  between  Teniers  and  Wilkie  ijl 
the  one  is  a  painter  of  the  renl  truth,  and  the  other  of  the  ideaiti^ 
WUlue's  pictures  an-  as  ideal,  in  the  true  sense  of  tliat  ten»,  as  tlieV 
fioi^st  of  the  antiques  are; — that  is  to  say,  they  are  as  much  foundedl 
in  the  absolute  truth  of  Nature,  yet  as  little  to  be  seen  there  in  point  1 
of  fact.     Every  one  of  Teniers'  scenes  has  happened ;  but  not  one  of"! 
Wilkie's  ever  did  or  could  happen ;  though  there  is  ni 
eiven  why  they  should  not.     In  short,  the  scenes  of  the  one  are  abs»-    ' 
tuirly  true,  to  nature,  and  consistent  with  it  in  all  their  parts ;  but  the 
othrr's  are  nature  iltelf. 

Perhaps  it  may  still  farther  illustrate  the  relative  merits  of  these  f 

eitiiiardinary  artists,  if  I  say  tliat,  if  Wilkie  has  more  individual  fav 

prrniim  than  Teniers.  the  latter  has  much  more  ckaracter ; — that  if 

the  scenca  of  tlic  former  are  more  entertaining  and  exciting,  those  of  J 

the  latter  nre  more  satisfying ; — that  if  Wilkie's  affect  us  more  like  S,   , 

eapital  performance  on  the  stage,  Teniers'  are  felt  and  remerolwretl 

more  as  nriual  scenes  that  have  passed  before  us  in  real  life ; — that,  in    , 

fact,  Wilkie's  nre  admirable  as  picturen,  but  that  Teniers'  are  the  things 

^^^Dtetnsclves.     A  foreigner  who  was  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Tenien 


*  Contiuucd.fron  page  967,  >ol.  r 
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at  the  time  the  Dutch  boors  were  such  as  he  represents  them,  and  wlio 
went  to  visit  the  country  with  the  remembrance  of  these  works  in  his 
ynind,  must  have  felt  at  first  as  if  he  had  got  among  a  world  created 
by  Teniers'  pencil,  and  animated  by  some  stranf»e  magic.  But  this 
could  never  happen  with  respect  to  Wilkie's  pictures.  We  might 
chance  to  fall  in  with  one  of  Wilkie's  figwresy-^ot  they  must  all  either 
be  or  have  been  in  existence  \  but  we  may  look  in  vain  for  one  of  his 
pictures^  any  where  but  on  his  canvass: — whereas  Teniers'  pictiu*es 
might  be  seen  every  hour  in  the  day,  in  every  town  and  village  in  Hol- 
1  nd«  And  the  reason  of  thb  difference  is,  simply,  that  the  one  is  labo- 
rious and  scrupulous  to  a  d^ee  in  selectmg,  and  consorting,  and  com« 
bining ;  while  the  other  did  not  select  at  all.  This,  too,  may  in  some 
measure  account  for  the  extiuordinary  facility  of  hand  of  the  one,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  other,  and  also  the  extraordinary  number  of 
bis  pictures  that  we  mee^  with ;  for  it  might  almost  be  said  that,  as  WiU 
kie  has  painted  nothing  but  what  be  has  seen,  so  Teniers  saw  nothing 
but  what  he  painted. 

As  I  have  no  scruple  in  placing  these  two  extraordhiary  artists  on  a 
general  level  in  point  of  acquired  skill  as  well  as  of  natural  power,  I 
will  add,  that  what  Wilkie  wants  of  the  freedom  and  facility  of  touch  of 
his  dead  rival,  and  the  exquisite  truth,  purity,  and  transparency  of  co- 
louring, he  at  least  compensates  for  in  his  conception  and  execution  of 
individual  expression.  The  quantity  of  expression  that  he  is  capable 
of  throwing  into  a  face,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  overstepping  the 
^  modesty  of  nature,''  has  never  yet  been  equalled  by  any  artist,  living 
or  dead,  whose  works  are  at  present  extant. 

Apologizing,  to  those  who  think  it' necessary,  for  this  short  digression 
firom  our  immediate  subject,  I  now  return  to  the  second  room  of  the  Dul- 
wich  Gallery,  and  proceed  to  notice  the  remarkable  pictures,  nearly  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occur ; — first  pointing  out  the  Chaff-cutter 
(156)  as  perhaps  the  finest  (though  not  the  most  striking  or  ambitious) 
picture  of  Teniers  in  this  ccJlection.  But  all  the  others  may  be  regard- 
ed as  excellent  examples,  in  thdir  different  ways,  of  his  characteristic 
qualities,  both  of  handling  and  of  expression. — -Nos.  106  and  118  strike 
me  as  being  two  of  the  very  best  pictures  of  Vandyke  that  I  have  ever 
geen,  in  the  ideal  style.  The  delineation  of  Nature — ^refined,  but  yet 
real  nature — was  his  forte ;  but  still  he  has  painted  a  few  ideal  works 
that  are  exceedingly  fine — and  these  must  be  ranked  among  the  num- 
ber. 118 — a  Madonna  and  Childy  is  the  best.  It  has  all  the  glow  of 
Jinbens  without  his  coarseness ;  or  rather  all  the  refinement  of  Guido 
without  his  coldness.  The  upturned  gaze  of  the  mother  is  intense. 
She  is  feeding  her  mind  from  above  with  high  and  holy  thoughts. 
And  the  attitude  and  character  of  the  child  express  the  very  nobility 
of  Nature.  It  seems  to  have  fed  from  the  same  fount  with  its  divine 
mother,  but  through  her  medium-^to  have  sucked  in  its  mental  as 
well  as  bodily  life  fVom  her  breast.  There  Is  a  repetition  of  this 
picture  at  tlie  Cleveland  Gallery  ;  but  I  think  the  one  before  us  is 
the  finer  of  the  two.  Here  are  also  two  other  admirable  works  by  the 
^ame  master; — portraits  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  (l63),  and  the  Arch- 
duke Albert  (196);  both  displaying  that  look  of  conventional  nobility 
that  no  one  could,  give  like  Vandyke.  Immediately  over  the  latter  of 
these  hangs  a  capital  picture  by  Velasquez ;  full  of  truth  and  spirit  (195). 
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Tr  FfpiMcnti  the  Utile  Prince  of  Asiurias,  when  a  cliild  of  six  or  seven 
yriut  o(  age,  on  u  great  Irumpling  tvar-borse — sitting  as  ujiright  as  a 
iUn,  and  ns  hold  us  i[  he  Hi  tlic  fuiuve  general  nitbin  bini.  His 
linle  l«^  scarcely  rearh  hrJf  way  down  the  horse's  side,  and  hb  hands 
can  hardly  grasp  the  ruins  ;  and  yet  you  feci  that  he  has  a  perfect 
comniiuid  over  ihe  animal  he  is  riding.  This  is  a  very  singular  pic- 
ture, and  is  well  worth  particular  atliaiiion. — Ketiiming  for  a  moment 
la  Ibf^  second  room,  I  woidd  point  out  two  pictures  thai  are  among  the 
*cfj'  finest  in  this  collection.     One  of  them  (149)  is  by  Rubens,  and  is 

istrai»E*-Iy  enoiifhj  called  "  Saint  Barbara  fleeing  from  her  Persecutors," 
1 19  wry  small,  and  a  mere  sketch  ;  and  it  represents  a  female  figure 
ascending  some  steps,  followed  by  a  man.  Bui  what  I  would  part»< 
cularly  point  out  is  the  efTect  of  motion  which  is  given  to  the  two 
fi^un-s — or  which  they  are,  in  fact,  so  contrived  as  to  give  to  each 
otiher.  No  one  could  manage  this  hke  Bubens,  and  he  has  nowhere 
nuuiacerf  h  morr  finely  than  in  this  tittle  sketch — struck  off,  no  doubt, 
in  «  few  happy  moments,  and  as  a  mere  study  or  amusement.  Yon 
Jitay  look  at  this  picture  till  you  furly  see  the  figures  move,  and  expect 
lliat  thry  will  preseuily  disappear. — The  other  (144)  is  one  of  Rem- 
brandt's very  finest  pfforts,  and  ts  perhaps  the  most  purely  poetical 
picture  he  ever  produced.  The  eflect  that  light  seemed  to  produce, 
tun  only  on  the  mind  but  the  hand  of  this  painter,  is  truly  astonishing. 
In  all  other  things  he  was  n  common  man  ;  but  when  an  extraordinary 
or  even  a  common  effect  of  light  was  his  subject,  he  became  at  once  a 
poet,  llie  fiicture  before  us  is  called  Jacob's  Dream ;  and  il  may  be 
safely  slated  that  the  subject,  poetical  and  imag'inaiive  as  it  is,  w 
never  befure  so  poetically  or  imaginatively  treated.  The  picture 
quite  small,  and  an  upright  one ;  and  nearly  all  over  it,  except  the 
nsUre,  is  spread  a  thick  black  gloom — deep  as  the  darkness  of  night, 
■■d  yet  M  lrBns|iarent  that  you  see,  or  seem  to  see,  down 
fes  if  y«i  w*re  looking  into  deep  water.  In  one  comer  of  this  dark^ 
ness  lies  Jacob,  on  ihe  ground,  sleeping — his  arms  stretched  above  ^ 
head,  and  one  knee  bent  up,  in  ihe  most  inartificial  attitude  thai  can  be 
conceived,  and  altogether  represenling  a  nide  shepherd-boy.  Round 
abtMii  him,  and  along  the  front  of  the  foreground,  are  scratched 
few  Ktrag^ling  shrubs. «fYA  the  rproit^  enrl  of  the  pencil :  these  are  merely 
scnitclicd  out  of  the  brown  ground  while  it  was  wet — not  painted  in 
afterwards.  In  fuel  the  picture  consists  but  of  two  colours — or  ratliei' 
it  has  no  colours  at  all.  but  consists  merely  of  lieht  and  shade, 
this  ihirk  pan  of  the  picture  is  exceedingly  fine.  There  is  an  admirable 
keeping  and  consLstcncy  about  it,  looking  at  it  only  with  a  view  to 
itself,  as  tile  immediate  sreni'  in  which  the  awful  dream  lakes  place. 
But,  as  a  roiiinisl  lo  heighien  the  impression  we  receive  from  the  re- 
pretentalion  of  the  dream  itseir.  its  effect  is  prodigious.  This  repre- 
aeniulion  nccupini  the  centre  pari  of  the  picnire ;  and  as  a  delineation 
of  svticrvnniiirHl  appearances  and  things,  I  conceive  it  to  be  finer  titan 
Bi^  ihtnp  within  the  same  space  in  existence.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  sky  an  intense  light  is  bursting  forth,  and  il  descends  slantwise  and 
widnTiinp  as  il  descentb,  IJII  It  i-eaches  the  sleeping  youth — gradually 
decreulng  in  splendour  as  it  recedet  from  ils  apparent  source ;  and 
diflmni  intervals  of  this  road  of  Hchl,  winged  figures  are  seen  descend- 
ing,    lo  the  whole  drcleof  qrl  there  are  not  to  be  pointed  out  more  i 
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quivocal  strokes  of  genius  than  these  figures.  They  are  as  purely  poeti- 
obJ  creations  as  any  thing  that  ever  proceeded  even  from  the  pen.  They 
are  like  nothing  that  was  ever  seen  or  described.  All  the  angels  that 
I  have  ever  before  seen  depicted  or  described  are  but  winged  mortals  ; 
but  these  angels  are  no  more  like  mortals  than  they  are  like  any  thing 
else.  They  are  altogether  of  the  air,  airy  ;  and  if  they  must  be  likened 
to  any  thing,  it  is  to  birds ;  though  we  probably  gain  this  association 
simply  on  account  of  their  having  toings  like  birds — for  they  resemble 
them  in  nothing  else :  they  are  naifyingy  but  gliding  down  perpendicu- 
larly, as  if  borne  up  on  the  surface  of  the  collected  rays  of  light ;  and 
their  outspread  wings  seem  used  only  to  keep  them  in  this  erect  position 
as  they  descend.  I  conceive  this  picture  to  be  worthy  the  deepest  study 
and  attention,  and  that  the  more  it  is  studied  the  more  its  extraordinary 
merit  will  be  discovered  and  admitted. 

The  first  picture  calling  for  particular  attention  in  the  centre  or  third 
room  is  176,  A  Girl  at  a  Window,  by  the  same  artist.  This  is  as  purely 
natural  and  forcible  a  head  as  Rembrandt  ever  painted.  It  must  have 
been  a  study  from  nature  ;  for  there  is  an  absolute  truth  about  it  that 
no  memory  or  invention  could  have  given.  It  is  taken  from  the  lowest 
class  of  life ;  and  there  is  a  very  particular  character  about  it,  which  is 
sometimes  observable  in  that  class  at  an  early  age ;  namely,  that,  judging 
from  the  face  merely,  you  can  scarcely  determine  whether  it  belongs 
to  a  male  or  female.  The  character  of  expression  depicted  in  the  hu- 
man face,  is  so  entirely  owing  to  the  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  arising 
firom  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  that,  in  the  very  lowest 
classes  of  life,  and  at  an  early  age,  before  the  sexual  qualities  become 
developed,  you  frequently  see  faces  that  exhibit  no  mark  of  sex  what- 
ever ;  and  others  (as  in  the  instance  before  us)  in  which  females,  from 
associating  indiscriminately  with  males,  and  partaking  in  the  same  sports 
and  pursuits,  acquire  the  same  expression  of  countenance.  The  picture 
before  us  might  just  as  well  have  been  called  ^^  Boy  at  a  Window,"  as 
Gkl 

Near  to  the  above  are  two  very  pleasing  and  characteristic  speci- 
mens of  Watteau — ^thc  gay,  the  graceful,  the  genteel,  the  gallant  (not 
thegillant)Wattcau — (185  and  1 91), a 54/ cAampcf re, and  ^FStechamr 
petre.  For  a  natural  style  of  depicting  all  that  is  t/nnatural  in  manners 
and  appearance,  commend  me  to  Watteau.  He  not  only  places  us  in 
the  midst  of  the  affected  airs  and  courtly  graces  of  the  times  of  Louis 
XIV.,  but  he  makes  us  admire  them.  To  see  one  of  his  out-of-door 
scenes,  and  not  to  wish  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  it,  is  impossible, — 
though  it  consist  of  ladies  in  hooped  petticoats  and  ostrich-plumed 
heads,  seated  on  the  green  grass,  beneath  green  trees,  talking  to  gen- 
tlemen with  rosettes  in  their  shoes,  and  fiowing  perriwigs  on  their  heads 
— or  couples  of  these  respectively,  "  moving  a  measure"  to  the  minuet  in 
Ariadne,  as  if  they  had  the  feat*  of  a  French  dancing-master  before  their 
eyes,  or  had  read  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poems,  and  were  therefore  cautious 
not  to  tread  upon  the  daisies — so  mincingly  do  they  move  !  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  any  thing  less  in  keeping  than  the  airs  and  graces 
of  a  court  thus  shewing  themselves  off  in  the  very  presence  of  that 
Nature  which  belies  them  all,  and  one  breath  of  which,  perfumed  with 
sweet  flowers,  ought  to  be  able  to  blow  them  all  away  in  a  moment,-^ 
substituting  in  theif  place  that  free,  fresh,  aod  unpremeditated  gaiety 
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of  hesn,  that  involuntBry  elTusion  of  pure  animal  spirit,  whitih  vent* 
ilspir  in  "  nods,  and  becks,  and  wreailied  smiles," — in  off-Jiand  jollity, 
and  heedless  joyance — in  any  thiiiL,'  rather  thitii  courtly  courtesies  and 
cold  common-places.  And  ycl  thert;  is  no  dtnviug  timl  the  an  of 
Waltcttu  cuntrivea  in  some  way  or  other  lo  reconcile  together  Nature 
and  its  antithesis,  and  we  seem  to  like  each  the  belter  for  its  friendly 
union  with  the  other.  The  An,  we  think,  cannot  he  wholly  denatu- 
ralized that  can  thus  willingly  take  Nature  by  the  hand  ;  and  the  Nature 
mutt  be  rich  and  pure  indeed,  that  can  aflbrd  tu  undergo  this  marri^e 
with  Art.  No.  19l  is  by  far  the  best  of  these  two  pictures,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a  very  fair  example  of  Watteau's  best  style. 

In  Nos.  194,  1H5,  and  I96,  we  have  three  admirable  portraits  loge- 
iher ;  the  first,  Rubens's  mother,  by  Rnbens ;  the  second,  by  Velaaijuei, 
of  the  Prince  Asturias ;  and  the  third,  by  Vandyke,  in  hia  finest  manner, 
ihc  Archduke  Albert.  The  only  other  picture  m  this  room  that  1  shall 
notice  particularly,  is  one  by  Murillo, — though  I  confess  that  thcrj  are 
veveral  others  of  great  merit  itnd  interest.  But  if  1  were  not  to  be  iierff 
select  in  my  strictures  on  this  admirable  collection,  I  should  noiice  al- 
most pvery  picture  of  the  three  hundred  and  fil^y  that  it  contains,  and 
tUuH  write  a  volume  instead  of  a  short  paper.  And,  to  say  the  truth,  I 
should  deiiire  nothing  belter  in  ihe  way  of  authorship  (as  far  as  it  re- 
spcctK  myself,  and  the  pleasant  oceupHiion  il  would  aflbrd  me)  than  la 
be  called  upon  to  furnish  a  volume  on  tliia  one  Gallery  alone ;  so  rich, 
varied,  and  select  ai-c  its  contents. 

No.  31 7"  (Jacohand  Rachel,  by  MurUlo,)  is  a  charming  work,  full  of 
sweetness,  tenderness,  and  grace — but  the  grace  of  nature  alone,  not 
of  M>cirty — the  grace  that  is  inspired  by  present  sentiment,  not  by 
b.ibit  or  by  art.  ■'  And  Jacob  kissed  Rachel,  and  lifted  up  his  voice, 
«nd  wept."  Both  figures  are  in  a  kneeling  posture, — Rachel  bending 
forward  to  receive  the  kiss,  which  Jacob  is  profl'cring  with  uplifted 
lips,  as  if  it  were  a  vow  to  Heaven.  It  may  be  fancy,.:— but  to  me  ihe 
face  of  Rachel  seems  intended  to  resemble,  in  lamb-like  innocence  and 
Hinplicity,  the  younglings  of  her  falher's  flock.  She'  may  be  supposed 
to  have  looked  upon  them  till  their  beauty  has  passed  into  her  face, 
and  become  a  part  of  it.     The  undefined  outline  which  Murillo  gave 

10  all  ULi  works  of  this  class,  h^is  a  very  pleasing  effect  here, — blending 
aU  lite  diOerrnI  parts  together,  and  sutTeriiig  each  to  become  as  it  were 
i  portion  of  the  other,  und  at  the  same  time  giving  an  airy  softness  to 
Ibe  whole. 

In  the  fuurtli  room,  the  most  striking  and  valuable  works  are  un- 
qnrstionably  the  Poussins ;  and  I  know  not  where  else  to  find  so  admi- 
r*bb  a  selection  of  ihem.  Better  single  pictures  of  him  may  be  found 
cUewhere;  tmi  nowhure  so  many  fine  ones  collected  together:  for 
ihoogb  there  are  a  vast  number  of  his  larger  gallery  pictures  at  the 
Louvre,  I  hold  thb  liuter  class  of  his  works  to  be  alloglher  inferior 
to  the  class  lo  which  the  pictures  here  belong.  Probably  the  best  pic- 
nn*  here  by  this  artist  is  No.  287",  called  The  Education  of  Jupiter. 

11  a,  in  point  of  expression,  not  so  fine  In  parts  as  one  or  two  others. 
But,  as  a  whole,  and  fur  colouring,  composition,  and  expression  united, 
it  i>  certainly  a  fine  work.     Nothing  can  be  more  complete  in  itself 

\  every  separatf  portion  of  ii.  and  at  ihc^ame  time  each  portion  is 
'|f  consistent  with  all  Ihe  others:  and  it  is  f/iin,  in  particular,  which 
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seems  to  entitle  a  work  to  the  term  classical.  The  centre  group  is 
finely  imagined,  and  most  happily  executed.  The  infant,  in  particulaTi 
b  drawn  with  infinite  spirit,  and  yet  with  perfect  nature  and  truth. 
So,  also,  is  the  one  lying  down  in  the  right-hand  comer :  and  the  co- 
louring of  this  one  is  exquisite.  The  two  single  figures  behind — ^the 
one  standing  by  the  tree,  and  the  other  lying  in  a  reclining  attitude — 
arc  also  admirable.  There  is  an  air  about  them  that  no  one  but  Pous- 
fiin  ever  gave.  This  picture  is  among  his  most  highly-finished  produc- 
tions— ^much  more  so  than  any  of  the  others  in  the  present  coUection. 
Perhaps  the  one  next  in  merit  and  value  to  the  foregoing  is  No.  309 — 
a  Poet  drinking  in  inspiration  from  a  cup  presented  to  him  by  the  hand 
of  Apollo.  The  youthful  god  is  drawn  in  an  easy,  but  not  very  grace- 
ful attitude,  holding  a  small  shallow  cup  to  the  lips  of  the  poet,  who 
is  drinking  the  inspiring  draught  with  all  his  faculties,  of  mind  as 
well  as  body.  The  expression  of  this  figure  is  exceedingly  fine.  There 
are  also  several  little  winged  figures  scattered  about  this  picture,  which 
add  to  the  imaginative  character  of  it,  without  producing  any  of  that 
deteriorating  effect  which  these  kind  of  figures  usually  do,  when  intro- 
duced injudiciously — as  they  almost  always  are.  Here  they  seem  to 
typify  the  winged  thoughts  that  are  necessarily  attendant  on  the  favour- 
ed of  Apollo. 

In  the  same  rich  and  intense  style  in  point  of  expression,  but  more 
dashing  and  spirited  in  the  handling,  and  more  deep  and  sombre  in  the 
colouring,  is  225 — The  Education  of  Bacchus.  The  god  is  depicted 
as  an  infant,  attended  by  Satyrs,  Nymphs,  &c.  who  are  giving  him  the 
juice  of  tlie  grape  to  drink,  while  one  is  filling  the  cup  from  above 
as  fast  as  he  drains  it.  The  expression  of  the  child  in  this  picture  is 
finely  contrasted  with,  and  at  the  same  time  finely  resembles,  that  of  the 
})oet  in  the  other  picture.  The  one  b  drinking  as  ardently  as  the 
other ;  but  the  expression  of  the  poet  has  much  of  intellect  mixed  with 
it,  wliile  that  of  the  child  is  purely  animal.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
this  latter  expression  is  appropriate,  supposing  the  picture  to  be  what 
its  name  indicates.'  I  conceive  this  name  to  have  been  given  it  without 
any  sufficient  reason,  and  that  it  merely  represents  a  Bacchanalian 
scene,  in  which  the  sport  is  made  to  consist  in  teaching  the  children  to 
drink,  and  in  watching  its  effect  upon  them.  The  child  is  drinking  ex- 
actly in  the  manner  that  any  other  thirsty  animal  drinks — smiling — 
poking  its  nose  and  lips  into  the  cup  as  a  horse  does  into  a  water-trough. 
This  is  exceedingly  fine  as  representing  the  mere  animal  feeling  of  a 
child  under  such  circumstances ;  but  it  is  not  so,  if  that  child  is  intend- 
ed for  the  infant  god.  And,  I  repeat,  though  not  less  ardent  and  in- 
tense than  the  expression  of  the  poet  in  the  other  picture,  it  is  of  a  total- 
ly different  character.  The  other  expressions  m  this  picture, — of  the 
nymphs,  satyrs,  &c.  who  are  watching  the  sport, — are  highly  appro- 
priate and  fine. 

The  Jupiter  and  Antiope,  as  it  is  named  (though  again,  as  I  think, 
without  adequate  reason,)  b  a  disagreeable  picture,  but  yet,  in  many 
respects,  exceedingly  fine.  The  sleeping  nymph  is  indeed  sleeping — 
not  merely  in  her  eyes,  but  in  all  her  frame.  There  is  the  protruding 
lips,  the  total  absence  of  consciousness,  and  consequently  the  totd 
freedom  from  the  restraMts  of  custom,  and  the  sense  of  being  the 
subject  of  observation,  which  U  always  apparent,  even  in  women,  idien 
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diey  »J«*p — but  which  is  so  selilom  depicted  in  irorks  of  nii.  In  most 
xUvpiug  figures  you  linve  only  lo  fancy  their  eyes  open,  and  th'y  are 
awake — bul  here  all  the  focultits  nre  iislcep.  The  figure  of  Jtipitrr  (i»  . 
uUetl]  a  drawn  and  coltiurrd  with  greut  gvsto  ;  but  it  is  highly  dis»- 
ginwslile  and  innpprnpriiUe  nevertheless. 

The  rest  of  the  Poiissina  in  this  Uidlcry  I  must  lenve  to  the  gcneml 
admiration  of  the  suectnlor.  They  mil  for  particular  study  und  ntim> 
linn,  and  pag«  mignl  be  written  on  tlie  merits  and  dpfects  of  Mery  mie 
vt  titem. 

Here  are  two  excellent  specinicm  of  Salvator  Rosa ;  a  small 
iandncape  (3^6),  and  Soldiers  Unming  (2^6).     The  charaeleristic  air  a(  . 
the  loldicr  who  in  lookiog  on — upright,  lirm,  self-poised,  Roman — is  ad* 
mirable.     We  hflve  aIsu  b  capital  portiait  by  tliis  luiist,  of  a  "  Younj^  J 
>l3n  drawing"  (270).  1 

in  this  part  of  the  collection  there  are  se^'eral  nther  excellent,  and 
indeed  first<mie  pictures  in  their  respective  styles,  which  I  cannot  pnu 
over  silently,  and  which  yet  I  must  not  attempt  to  do  more  than  name, 
and  rpcnnimend  to  the  particular  attention  of  the  spectator  and  student. 
Bul  it  i»  the  less  necessary  to  notice  them  at  any  length,  as  their  n 
HTc  for  llie  must  part  exactly  similar  to  thoie  of  others  by  the  sami 
i«l»,  wliicli  I  have  hud  occasion  to  examine  in  detail  in  my  former  pa 
or  which  I  diatl  have  more  eligible  opportunities  of  attending  to  here- 
after.    Cooaplcuuu*  among  these  are  four  delightful  Claudes.     246,ThdJ 
embarkation  of  St.  Paul  from  the  port  of  Osda,  ihou^  much  smaller^ 
lluut  the  two  Kmbarkations  in  Mr.  Angeratein's  collection,  is  similar  in 
aiyte  (i>  tliein,  and  iiut  much  inferior  in  merit.     248,  a  Landscape,  di*  I 
vided  in  the  centre  in  his  favouriie  manner,  by  three  trees,  with  a  tower 
vn  the  left  iiand,  and  the  blue  distant  hills  blending  with  the  blue  sky, — • 
M  cxqiiiiitte.     There  are  some  figures  introduced  which  are  belter  than   ^ 
luiial,  nnd  from  ttieiie  the  picture  Is  called  Jacob  and  Laban. 
annihrr  sea-porl,  of  the  same  character  as  34B.     252,  is  one  of  a  ver^ji 
rori-  kind  for  this  anist.     It  is  full  of  figures,  and  represents  the  Campol 
\  nciflo,  ui  Kamc.     The  distance  of  tliis  recedes  finely,  and  the  sky  is  alt^ 
hi)  nwn.     There  nre  two  or  tliree  other  pictures  by  this  sriist,  of  dif^ 
krrat  degrees  of  merit. 

S3 1 ,  is  a  Venus  and  Adonis,  said  to  be  by  Titian  ;  but  is  is  not  In  that 
condition  to  enable  one  to  feel  any  certainty  as  to  its  being  really  by  him 
It  U  (t  n-petilioti  of  that  by  the  same  artist,  noticed  m  Mr.  Aiigerstcin'ajl 
colk^iion,  and  it  differs  scarcely  at  all  from  that  in  point  of  composition 
hut  \%  inferior  in  colouring,  and  in  its  stale  of  preservation.     22fi,  is  ui 
adiniralile  ponmit,  by  Rubens,  of  a  Venetian  lady  ;  painied  probably  aj 
die  time  h»i  was  tn  Italy,  and  studying  the  works  of  Titian  j  for  it  h 
Hiure  of  that  nrtbi's  intellectual  style  of  expression,  and  less  of  hb  ov 
flnrid  colouring,  ilioji  even  his  |>ortraits  usually  had,     2-13,  is  a  St.  Cecilia^  ^ 
by  GuCTcinn  ;  and  299  and  233  nre  Holy  Families,  by  Andrea  del  Sar-  ' 
m.     They  are  all  very  pleasing  works,  and  in  some  degree  characteristic 
of  thcar  uithors ;  but  neither  of  them  are  of  siilSeient  ijoponance  to  at- 
bnl  an  eligible  npportunity  of  enquirbg  into  the  general  merits  of  these 
two  ejctdleni  painf-n.     The  same  nmy  be  said  of  29.^,  by  CaravaggJoi  J 
Ti  It  tirh,  i-iu-y,  and  full  of  spirit ;  hut  does  not  afTonl  scope  for  nf^M 
liuiiinilai  ckscription — being  nothing  more  limn  a  aTigtfl  li'^t).     AD  the* 
""tjn  ilie  fourth  rooin. 
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We  now  proceed  to  the  fifUi  and  last,  and  perhaps  die  richest — 
for  it  contains  one  picture  alone  that  is  above  sill  price.  Let  iig  ex- 
amine this  at  once ;  for  we  cannot  properly  attend  to  the  other  excel- 
lent works  which  tliis  department  of  the  Gallery  contains,  unless  we 
first  in  some  degree  dismiss  this  one  from  our  thoughts  for  a  moment 
— ^but  to  dismiss  or  by  any  means  get  rid  of  it  entirely,  after  having 
once  seen  it,  is  impossible.  I  allude  to  Murillo^s  wonderful  picture  of 
"  Spanish  Peasant  Boys"  (322).  Murillo  was  a  man  of  a  very  ex* 
traordinary  capacity,  since  he  could  see  with  equal  clearness,  and  ex- 
press  with  equal  force  and  facility,  the  two  extremes  of  natural  ap- 
pearances, as  far  as  these  are  connected  with  tlie  human  form  and 
character ;  for  it  is  so  far  alone  that  he  appears  to  have  studied  them. 
By  these  two  extremes  I  mean,  on  the  one  hand,  the  absolute  and  un- 
adorned truth,  as  it  may  be  supposed  to  present  itself  to  an  eye  purged 
of  all  human  imperfections,  and  divorced  from  aU  human  associations — 
the  truth,  as  it  is  in  itself  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  truth, 
heightened  and  etherealized  by  being  looked  at  through  a  veil  cast  over 
the  senses  by  the  heart  and  the  alTections,  and  at  the  same  time  coloured 
by  the  misty  lights  that  fall  upon  it  from  the  fancy  and  the  imagina- 
tion, through  the  medium  of  accidental  or  purposed  associations — the 
truth,  as  it  is  in  us.  The  almost  miraculous  picture  before  us,  is  an 
example  of  what  I  mean  by  the  first  of  these  ;  and  many  of  his  scrip- 
tural pieces  are  examples  of  the  second :  and  in  each  case,  however 
strangely  they  may  differ  from  each  other,  I  conceive  that  what  is  pre- 
sented to  us  is  the  truth,  and  nothing  else, — as  far  as  regards  its  pur- 
poses and  effects.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  dangerous  faculty  for  one 
and  the  same  person  to  possess  ;  and  Murillo  has  occasionally  proved 
it  to  be  so* — ^but  perhaps  less  than  most  others  would  have  done.  It 
enables  him  to  perform  either  or  botli  of  the  miracles  ascribed  to  tlie 
mortal  and  the  immortal  minstrel  of  old ; — it  not  only  permits  him  to 
^*  raise  a  mortal  to  the  skies,"  but  to  ^'  bring  an  angel  down."  And  it 
is  a  little  singular  that,  in  a  certain  class  of  his  works,  Murillo  does  in 
some  degree  effect  both  of  these  ends  at  the  same  time.  In  the  best  of 
his  Assumptions  of  the  Virgin,  Holy  Families,  &c.  the  mortals  are  all 
anrrelic,  and  the  angels  are  all  mortals.  What  I  mean  is,  that,  in  the 
mere  mortal  persons  represented,  there  is,  mixed  up  with  their  mor- 
tality, an  air,  an  emanation  of  divinity, — as  if  they  had  gained  a  fore- 
taste of  their  future  state,  and  were  already  beatified ;  and  in  the  di- 
vine persons  there  is,  mixed  up  with  their  divinity,  a  merely  human — 
frc»quently  an  individual — expression,  as  if  they  could  not,  or  would 
not,  wholly  assoil  themselves  from  their  connexion  with  the  earth. 
For  my  own  part,  I  believe  this  to  be  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  charm 
of  Murillo's  pictures  of  this  class, — setting  aside  their  great  harmony 
as  well  as  sweetness  of  colouring :  for  they  have  no  particular  merit 
of  design  or  composition ;  and  the  expressions  of  the  faces  include 
scarcely  any  thing  of  intellectual  superiority  over  those  that  we  meet 
in  our  every-day  intercourse  with  real  life ; — they  have  none  whatever 
of  the  divine  purity  and  poetical  elevation  of  Raffaelle's — none  of  the 
intense   sweetness  and   intellectual  grace  of  Correggio's — none  of  the 

*  I  aliude  to  certain  pirtiireR  of  his  that  were  formerly  at  the  LouTre,  but  arc  noir 
removed  to  the  places  from  whence  the/  came. 
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Cnonme  softness  of  Guide's — none,  even,  of  tlial  ridi  vitoJity,  tbai  ii 
!e  life  of  imnA,  which  half  nslceins  ilie  coarse  reulities  ol'  Rubcni 
But  I  am,  ill  ihe  pmcnt  instniice,  to  apcuk  of  perhaps  lite  fiuest  s, 
men  in  cjtiutmce  of  Miirillo-'s  other  c]as»«f  works ;  liis  Spanish  Bege 
Boys, — Bs  it  should  be  called — for  such  ihcy  arp — nut  Peasants, 
pinurr  is  uprightr  and  not  Inrgc,  and  it  re{)resenls  two  bo^s ;  one 
lying  on  (J)C  ground,  and  lookiug  up  at  his  companion  with  an  in 
and  yet  vacoiil  exprcsaioa  of  pleasure  in  his  face;  while  the  otl 
Ktandini:  munching  a  great  piece  iif  bread  that  he  can  scarcely  li< 
lu>  mouth,  and  looking  sulkily  down  at  him  on  tlie  ground,  as  if  d 
pl«»ird  ui  ihr  muse  of  the  othnr's  pleasure.     The  merit  of  these  t 
faces  cinuitts  in  the  nhsoluti',  tlie  undisguised,  and  unadorned  truth  d 
their  expri^sion,  nnd  its  wonderful  force  tuid  richness ;  and  also  in  ll 
cufiuus  chnracteristicness  uf  it.     Uy  the  trulh  of  expression,  I  □■< 
AMiiy  with  which  the  painter  A(U  represented  what  he  iflfcni^c^  tc 
'  t  and  by  ito  chara<:teristicness,  I  mean  the  adaptation  of  tlial  e 
n  to  the  ctrciuii  stances.    The  persons  represented  are  in  thai  cla 
ilition  ol  life  in  which  the  Ahdwa  qualities  of  maii  scarcely  d 
«  ihemselves  at  all ;  in  which  he  can  scarcely  be  rcgar<!ed  in 
t  light  llian  the  most  sagacious  of  the  animal  tribe  of  beings. 
pingly,  the  expre«siaag  of  these  boys  respectively — rich,  tivid,  aj 
■net  as  ihcy  ure — are  aliuusi  cniir^Jy  animal.     There  b  nothing  J^ 
■.lewt  degme  citlgar  about  them  ;  for  vulgaiily  is  a  quality  dependeMl 
Mlyt  Biid  these  have  no  share  in  society,  nnd  consequently 
)unm  any  of  its  results,  good  or  bad.     In  fact,  tlieir  wants  nnd  fi 
^^fc  an-  merely  aniitial.  and  llie  ejipnssious  which  these  give  rise  to  a 
«wn»pondenL     The  deliglii  of  the  one  is  that  of  the  happy  c 
ini;  un  ks  native  common  ;  nnd  tlic  sulkiness  of  the  other  is  thut  of  ll 
ilt-^ondilioned  cub  growling  over  its  food.     ,\t  the  feet  of  the  boy  a' 
«4i  eMing  Hands  a  dog,  loukiug  up  expectantly  ;  and  there  is  nc    ' 
•^xpcCMiau  in  Ats  countenance  as  there  is  in  either  uf  the  oUie 
"  Dot  Uy  much  stress  on  this ;  but  does  it  not  seem  to  have  be 
d  Durposely,  that  we  might  compare  the  expression  of  t 
mu  with  that  of  the  Iwu  others,  and  see  that  there  Ls,  and  tl 
i*  intended  to  be,  liltle  difTerenci;  between  the  dilTerent  express 
_'cc,  and  that  they  nre  all  aUke  animal^  I  conceive 
p  to  be,  in  its  way,  entirely  fnullless,  and  to  have  required  aa  n 
'  y  to  produce  it— -{us  rare,  but  not  as  valuable) — ns  perhaps  a 

se  in  the  art.     The  conipanion  picture  to  .il  \^'2A'),  on  a  m 
X  subject,  is  excellent,  but  not  to  be  compared  with  this, — ^Z 
1  (which  1  omitted  to  notice  tliere,  in  order  that  I  i 
I  it  with  these)  is  also  an  admirable  work,  in  exactly  the  s 
ll  is  a  portniif  of  u  Spanish  Oirl  with  Flowers ;  and  has  | 
■'  HIS  truth  snd  reality  with  the  above.     For  a  face  that 
mded  lo  include  any  particular  kind  of  expression,  htit  merely 
J  vivority  of  eye  and  ieiiture,  1  have  never  seen  any  lliinj 
—la  the  pictures  numbered  3;!(j,  the  Infant  Saviour  wiUi 
'  ,  A;(sumption  of  the  \'irgin,  the  reader  may  see  examples 
iw  described  a*  Murillo's  oilier  style  of  nainttng.     ""' 
nunption.  b  most  exquisite.     They  are,  however,  not  among 
wucks  of  this  class ;  and  indeed  I  know  not  where  nny  are  m 
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he  found  in  England  at  all  equal  to  some  that  exist  in  diflereut  churches 
in  SjKiin, — several  of  which  were  formerly  at  the  Louvre. 

^'A  Musical  Party"  (S29)  is  a  charming  specimen  of  Giorgione's 
tasty  and  gallant  manner  of  treating  subjects  of  thb  kmd.  The  feather 
in  her  cap  is  not  more  negligently  gay  and  graceful  in  its  air,  than  is 
the  lady  of  this  picture. — ^In  the  centre  of  thb  last  room,  at  the  end, 
mid  forming  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  this  gallery,  is  a  very  fine 
picture  by  Guido^ — The  Martyrdom  of  St  Sebastian.  Its  merit,  how* 
ever,  consists  chiefly  in  the  design  and  colouring — there  being,  as  usual, 
little  tragic  expression  in  it  There  is  great  depth  and  richness  in  the 
shadows ;  and  the  centre  part,  where  the  bright  light  falls,  b  very  finely 
coloured  as  well  as  drawn — though  the  flesh  b  rather  too  marbly  to  give 
the  eflect  of  life. 

The  only  other  picture  I  can  trust  myself  to  notice  (for  this  paper  has 
already  run  to  twice  the  length  tliat  I  intended  any  of  them  to  reach) 
b  354 — ^^  A  Cardinal  blessing  a  Priest,"  by  Paul  Veronese.  This  pic- 
ture, though  including  but  two  figurea,  b  a  capital  specimen  of  that 
sacerdotal  dignity  of  style  of  which  this  painter  was  so  fond,  and  in 
which  he  excelled  all  hb  rivals.  The  Catholics  of  hb  day  ought  to 
have  canonized  him ;  for  he  did  more  by  his  works  to  draw  respect 
upon  their  religion  than  half  its  saints  have  by  their  miracles.  Nothing 
can  be  finer  than  the  air,  attitude,  and  expression  of  the  cardinal,  in 
this  picture,  as  he  bends  over  the  kneeling  priest,  blessing  liim.  He 
does  it  with  an  air  that  bespeaks  an  entire  confidence  in  the  efilcacy  of 
the  act,  as  well  as  a  consciousness  of  the  dignity  attendant  on  the  privi- 
lege of  performing  it. 


A  FOREIGN    soldier's    FAREWELL   TO    HIS   ENQLISH    MISTRESS. 

'Why  bleeds  a  heart  once  haughty,  wild, 
To  be  from  England*!  shores  exiled  ? 
Are  home  and  friends  the  endearing  band  ? 
No,  these  are  in  a  distant  land. 

Is  *t  fear  that  on  my  heart  lays  hold  ? 
I  am  not  cast  in  coward  mould — 
I  Ve  braved  the  battle  man  to  man, 
And  borne  my  banner  in  the  van. 

Why  do  I  shudder  then  and  weep, 
To  mount  yon  bark  and  plough  the  deep  ? 
Whose  stormy  waves  I  lightly  mind, 
Heart-wreck'd  in  leaving  thee  behind! 

Farewell !  O  met  by  fatal  chance ! 

As  eyes  struck  by  the  lightning's  glance 

See  light  no  more :  thus  blind  shidl  be 

My  soul  to  beauty,  losmg  thee.  (\ 


(   n    ) 


'  iiWiTi  oten  bfpii  in  love,  nnd  oftpn  been  rfisappointeil  by  rfte  infrr- 
vmtion  of  some  tintowanl  circumsianco,  wtrirh  before  1  was  too  dceplj- 
liiiked  for  my  hcsirt  to  discnihrai  iiself,  broke  llie  chain,  and  restored 
me  Id  librrl)-.  I  never  was  a  bKnd  (over,  nor  could  I  be  accused  of 
ittcnnctaney.  I  never  fell  in  love  witlunit  a  wariness,  the  lack  of  which 
biu  Ifecn  the  ruin  of  far  better  men  than  myself.  Thb  arnse,  J  hope 
(I  wiU  pardon  the  avowal,  from  too  exalted  an  opinion  of  the  sex.  I 
ance  tJiouglit  a  portion  of  it  to  be  faultless,  and  in  my  fonliah  juHgmem 
had  nbnuM  decided  that  the  errors  of  inortaliiy  belonged  exclusively 
10  niiui.  When  I  found  some  peccadillo  in  the  fiiir  object  of  my  regard 
B  ofwiy  Utile  eon  sequence  in  itself,  1  suspected  olliers  of  greater  mag- 
^^^Hlfc  li>  be  still  c<nicealed,  and  made  h»ste  to  stifle  my  incipient  pas- 
^^^^^Thiu  I  eflected  by  the  aii]  of  a  notion  of  perfectibility  which 
^^^HfepKieniKHjuly  believed  to  exist  in  woman,  and  I  was  determined 
HH^Hdbe  found  in  her  with  whom  I  was  to  enjoy  the  consummation  of 
P  aMal  ka^ipiness.  The  false  opiiionit  of  youth  are  frequently  pceser- 
Titfn*  (him  evil,  and  I  am  indebted  to  my  erroneous  notions  of  fe- 
■Btlc  ttpUmlvm  for  my  escape  from  an  eartj-  and  too  green  state  of 
nasrhnOny.  Every  instance  of  disappoint ment  in  this  way,  while  it 
actrd  Bs  k  fmh  stimulus  in  my  search  of  the  perfect  being  that  existed 
mly  in  my  faney,  increased  my  cauiton  in  luy  advances.  I  was  con- 
•Mflvntly  no  sooner  "  off  wiih  the  old  love,"  as  the  song  says,  "  than 
I  ms  on  with  ilie  new."  I  was  in  love  frata  sixteen  to  twenty-six  at  lean 
half  a  dozen  limes.  1  remember  one  instance  when  I  had  advanced 
<nry  lar  in  my  progress,  even  to  what  M.  Beyle*  calls,  in  his  fanciful 
way,  llie  secnnde  crt/ttallization,  when  the  mind  posses  nnd  repasses  be- 
lwi:«T»  the  ideas  of  the  lady's  perfectibiUty,  '^  her  love  for  me,  and 
what  I  must  do  to  obtain  a  proof  of  her  alfection,"  One  of  the  most 
enduring  tins  of  woman  is  coquetry ;  it  may  almost  be  said  to  com- 
mence in  the  cradle  and  linger  beyond  the  wane  of  beauty.  I  hud 
never  dreamed  of  such  a  foiling ;  my  own  ingenuousness  was  so  ap- 
parent thai  1  imagined  its  notoriety  would  operate  as  a  safeguard,  and 
that  where  deceit  was  not  even  dreamt  of,  it  would  never  be  used  in  re- 
turn. The  first  fair  object  of  my  love  visited  at  a  mansion  to  which  I 
had  never  been  invited,  and  in  that  mansion  she  accepted  the  admira 
lion  of  another  lover,  and  fed  her  vanity  with  the  double  incense  oflernt 
Gram  two  honourable  hearts  at  the  same  moment.  It  is  but  justice 
to  decUire  that  this  failing  is  rarer  with  the  male  sex.  Few  men 
ner  pay  court  with  apparent  sincerity  to  two  ladies  at  the  same 
lime;  but  how  many  of  the  latter  encourage  a  plurality  of  admirers 
without  feeling  a  sincere  attachment  for  any!  In  my  case  a  misdireci- 
nl  hiUrt-daux  discovered  my  misireM's  perfidy.  1  enclo>«d  it  in  a  note 
lo  my  rival,  congratulating  him  on  his  sharing  with  me  the  smiles  of 
ibe  writer  ;  and  though  it  by  no  mean*  rlisclosed  more  than  the  advance 
nt  loveoa  the  lady's  side  totheseron(ierry»to//izar(on  above  alluded  lo, 
it  exiiibiird  a  state  of  maturity  that  taught  me  it  was  of  longer  standing 
than  my  own.  I  sincerely  loved,  but,  as  I  ha<l  not  quite  arrived  at  that 
peint  which    hermetically  seals  up  the  eyes  to  all  but  tlie  perfectibility 
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of  the  object  beloved,  P amour  propre  dictated  that  I  should  banish  the 
fair  hypocrite  frc»ni  my  heart.  I  succeeded  in  doing  so,  but  it  cost  nie 
many  an  hoiur  spent  like  Jaques'  "  in  a  melancholy  .of  mine  own."  I 
was  ultimately  revenged  on  the  lady,  by  witnessing  the  loss  of  both 
her  lovers.  Since  that  time  she  has  passed  the  noon  of  life  and  beauty 
in  the  tantalizing  state  denominated  ^'  single  blessedness."  Thus  the 
deity  of  love  often  avenges  his  outraged  regality. 

But  wherefore,  I  hear  the  reader  exclaim,  detail  your  love  adventures 
to  me  ?  1  crave  his  pardon  :  if  he  be  an  unhappy  cvlibataire  who  knows 
nothing  about  being  in  love,  let  him  skip  my  lucubration,  and  leave  it 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  in  time  past  have,  or  may  at  present  be  in 
that  enjoying  state — ^to  the  yoimg,  the  wise,  and  the  susceptible.  Being 
in  love  then,  to  begin,  by  way  of  definition,  is  a  state  of  pleasing  excite- 
ment which  nature  and  social  life  have  created  by  mutual  concessions 
to  accommodate  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  to  the  refinemmts  of  civi- 
Uzntion.  To  avoid  the  intensity  of  natural  passion  and  the  rapidity  of 
its  approaches,  slow  advances,  like  those  of  an  engineer  towards  a  for- 
tress, have  been  introduced.  Wc  must  proceed  pas  et  pas.  In  makhig 
those  it  is  that  all  the  hazards,  pleasures,  and  pains,  in  M.  Beyle V 
nomenclature,  during  the  formation  of  crj^Wa/A'zaftoyiff,  happen.  It  was 
a  considerable  time  after  my  previous  disappointment  that  I  again 
found  myself  advanced  about  two  thirds  of  the  T^-ay,  to  use  simile  still, 
to  the  fortress  of  which  I  hoped  to  obtain  ]K)ssession,  and  every  thing 
seemed  to  indicate  the  fulfilment  of  my  cxiiectations.  I  had  passed 
safely  through  the  palpitating  feelings  which  are  exp<rrienced  at  re- 
ceiving ''  first  impressions."  I  had  seen  with  triumph,  that  what  the 
ladies  denominate  "  particular  attentions,"  were  as  gratefully  received 
as  I  conjectured  vif^  coyness  would  allow  tliem  to  Ih\  JNIy  happi- 
ness seemed  advancing  to  fruition  ;  flowing  on  like  an  unniflled  stream, 
reflecting  the  brightness  of  heaven  and  the  luxuriant  scenery  of  earth. 
I  had  even  ventured  twice  to  impress  a  kiss  on'  tlie  lijis  of  the  blush- 
ing girl  at  those  opportune  moments,  of  which,  when  chance  gives  them, 
lovers  know  how  to  take  the  advantage.  AH  the  visions  of  a  para- 
disaical state  danced  before  my  sight  in  a  long  vista  of  years.  A  second 
time  I  knew  what  it  was  to  be  in  love.  How  I  went  down  the  dance  ! 
— how  my  intoxicated  heart  poured  out  its  pushing  torrent  of  delight 
on  meeting,  after  a  short  interval  of  absence  !  Absence  sharpens  lovers 
appetite — hence  the  old  and  sound  advice  : 

"  \Mien  vou  woo  a  moid  you  should  soldom  come  in  sis:ht/' 

because  fancy  becomes  active  during  absence,  and  is  so  ingrosseil  with 
the  perfection  of  the  beloved  object,  that  it  leaves  no  space  for  any  other 
occupation. 

Being  in  love  may  produce  different  feelings  according  to  the  tempe- 
rament of  the  individual  ;  but  its  pleasures  and  anxieties  are  of  much 
the  same  character  in  all.  Sometimes,  as  a  farce-writer  says,  "  it  is  the 
very  de\Tl  of  torment ;"  at  others,  it  is  a  state  of  unvarj  ing  com])lacency. 
With  the  sanguine,  it  is,  when  thwarted,  a  whirlwind  of  racrhig 
storms.  With  some  cold  constitutions,  its  pleasures  and  pains  exist  in  a 
State  of  negation.  With  myself  it  was  a  stinudant  to  activity.  1  was 
never  long  at  rest :  it  kept  me  in  a  kind  of  bodily  cbriety  that  ad- 
mitted only  of  marching  and  countemiarchinjr.  It  drove  sleep  from 
my  eyelids,  and  gave  me  a  horror  of  immobility  greater  tjian  I  caij 
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well  express.  Yet  it  was  a  state  of  delightful  sensation  when  all  went 
on  prosperously.  In  love  there  is  no  room  for  any  interloping  intrusive 
liesirey  any  craving  after  something  novel  to  relieve  the  ennui  of  Ufb, 
All  is  complete^ — ^1  is  satisfaction, — there  is 

No  craving  void  left  aching  in  the  breast. 

One  object  absorbs  and  fixes  every  thought  and  action ;  we  live  and 
move  but  to  tliink  and  hope  and  desire  the  idol  to  whose  worship  we  have 
devoted  ourselves. 

M f  for  that  was  tlic  name  of  my  second  mistress,  received  tlie 

congratulations  of  her  acquaintance  on  her  acceptation  of  a  lover,  and 
infidd  indeed  would  he  have  been  thought  who  credited  that  we  were 

not  the  most  faithful  of  enamoratos.     But  I  found  too  soon  that  M 

was  devoid  of  sensibility — she  was  without  passion,  and  while  I  was  the 
ardent  lover  tliat  burned  with  an  unquenchable  ilame,  I  found  that  its 
light  fell  upon  an  iceberg  that  was  incapable  of  receiving  or  reflectmg 
the  warmth  that  love  had  thrown  upon  it.  There  are  many  constitutions 
in  the  world  physically  cold  that  would  not  be  conjectured  so  from  ap- 
pearances. They  marry  and  have  f:iniilies  because  others  marry  and 
have  families  around  them,  and  jog  through  life  as  Prior  says, "  in  a  kind 

of  —  as  it  were."    Now  this  coldness  in  M first  caused  fear  on  my 

part  that  I  was  not  really  beloved.  Le  doubt  nait  led  to  an  endeavour 
to  dear  up  all.  I  found  my  mistress's  love  was  strictly  antarctical — it 
was  as  frigid  as  the  ice  at  Melville  Island,  and  I  became  chilled  by  her 
indiiTercnce,  though  I  am  convinced  she  loved  me  as  well  as  she  was 
capable  of  loving  at  all.  Love  in  my  view  consisted  in  ^^  mutual  and 
partaken  bliss.''  I  never  had  an  idea  of  an  aflfection  in  which  I  could 
not  confer  as  well  as  receive  pleasure.  Dciy  by  day  attachment  diminish- 
ed, but  its  progressive  retrocession  eflTiTted  no  change  in  the  conduct  of 

M ,  and  this  more  and  more  lessened  my  regard  for  her.     We  parted 

at  last,  on  her  side  apparently, 

without  tlie  lca.«t  regret 

Aa  though  that  wc  had  never  met ; 

while  I  felt  alternately  sorrow  and  satisfaction  at  my  escape.  M  ■■ 
was  the  n^-mph  of  Pygmalion — ^the  ivory  statue  of  beauty,  that  folt 
nothing  of  the  warmth  it  inspired.  Peace  to  all  such  fair  beings,  who 
are  best  fitted  for  lovers  like  tliemsclves,  to  live  and  die  in  the  passive- 
ness  of  congealed  feeling  and  of  unimpassioned  existence.  Of  all 
earthly  things,  this  neutrality  bet  worn  life  and  death,  this  foe  to  the 
energy  of  love's  divinity,  this  ^*'  donth  of  each  day's  life,"  is  most  repel- 
ling. The  errors  of  passion  admit  of  palliation ;  thore  is  in  them  the 
seeds  of  all  that  is  great  and  good.  When  duly  rogidated,  they  are  a 
^  rich  compendium  of  bright  essences ;  an  extract  of  all  that  is  valu- 
able, good,  and  lovely  in  the  universe.^'  Witliout  their  incitement  tliere 
can  be  nothing  excellent — ^virtue  itself  is  but  the  phosphoresence  of 
stagnation. 

One  may  have  the  misfdrtune  of  being  in  love  by  making  a  wrong 
estimate  of  the  disposition  of  the  object  that  first  impresses  us.  We 
are  eicoedingly  apt  to  interpret  in  our  own  favour  every  diing  which 
tends  to  confirm  our  wishes.  A  glance  of  pure  curiosity  b  construed 
into  a  token  of  tenderness,  and  a  conversation  that  will  admit  of  the 
kind  constniction  of  one  sentence  in  support  of  our  hopes,  is  treasured 
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as  indisputable  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  our  views.  This  may  be 
called  ^  being  in  love  by  presumption.'  If  a  lady  discover  the  mistake 
of  any  one  in  this  r^ard,  let  him  not  hope  she  will  be  generous  enough 
to  undeceive  him,  she  will  infalliby  run  him  deeper  into  the  mire,  and 
make  his  disembarrassment  a  matter  of  greater  difficulty.  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  suffer  once  in  this  way  myself.  The  signs  by  which 
I  judged,  did  not  appear  a  moment  doubtful,  and  I  pushed  matters 
pretty  rapidly,  till  an  eclaircissement  on  the  lady's  side  was  unavoid- 
able. How  was  I  surprised  on  her  informing  me  that  she  had  never 
dreamed  of  any  thing  beyond  friendship,  and  that  I  was  much  mistaken 
if  I  thought  that  myself  or  any  of  my  sex  had  made  the  sUghtest  impres- 
sion on  her  heart — a  few  weeks  after,  she  clandestinely  married  her 
father's  clerk. 

But  I  will  not  tediously  detul  all  my  love-adventures  until  I  was  fixed 
for  life  with  one  who,  if  not  perfect  according  to  my  early  ideas  of 
woman,  afibrded  me  more  happiness,  I  am  convinced,  than  a  faultless 
being  could  have  done ;  and  will  consider  a  little  the  state  of  .being  in 
love  in  its  general  character.  Being  in  love,  like  being  in  debt,  is  to  be 
in  a  state  of  apprehension.  From  the  first  developement  in  our  hearts  of 
that  sensation  which  informs  us  that  an  object  is  not  indifferent  to  us,  to 
the  moment  of  certainty,  there  is  a  perpetual  irritation  that  makes  what 
may  be  styled  the  fever  of  the  passion,  which,  as  medical  men  would 
say,  takes  a  variety  of  character,  from  the  slower  kind  of  temperate  cli- 
mates, to  the  intense  paroxysms  of  tropical  ones.  The  high-spirited 
man,  warm  in  constitution  and  full  of  ardour,  will  generally  find  love  a 
tropical  affection ;  while  the  lover  of  a  thin,  diluted  blood  will  be  scarce- 
ly seifsible  of  the  insidious  advances  of  his  disorder.  I  imagine  that 
love  among  the  Quakers  must  be  of  the  latter  kind,  and  that  all 
must  proceed  by  chronometer  movements,  or,  at  least,  that  the  Quakers 
possess  the  art  of  keeping  down  the  tokens  of  what  they  style  ^  carnal 
impressions'  in  a  way  most  edifying  even  for  divines  in  some  other  sects. 
A  Quaker  in  love  sccnis  to  subdue  all  the  exacerbations  of  this  most  un- 
governable passion,  by  moving,  regardless  of  heel  and  spur,  in  an  easy, 
ti^auquil,  "  check  by  jowl"  pace.  His  eyes  rarely  turn  upon  the  straight- 
laced  object  of  his  regard,  unless  under  cover  of  the  most  inviolable 
>>teAth ;  he  groans  his  love  upon  tip-toe  in  the  tabernacle,  having  first 
planned  it  with  a  scale  and  compass  right  mathematically,  and  with  all 
the  squareness  of  his  sect.  Perhaps  he  only  feeb  what  is  called  physi- 
cal love,  which  he  has  an  uncommon  power  of  regulating,  and  is  a  stran- 
5fer  to  that  arising  from  sentiment,  passion,  or  vanity.  However  he 
c'(mtrivcs  it,  love  with  him  seems  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it  is 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  A  Parson  in  love  appears  only  to  keep  the 
philosophy  of  the  thing  in  view,  as  an  Irisliman  does  the  proceeds  of 
the  lady's  fortune  rather  than  the  fair  dame  herself.  With  some,  being 
in  love  is  merely  a  matter  uf  ralculation  and  contract ;  with  others,  it  is 
a  register  of  si^hs  and  melancholy,  of  romantic  sentiments  and  impracti- 
<*uhle  expectations.  Part  of  the  anxieties  of  this  important  period  in 
hunuui  existence  arise  out  of  the  conventional  forms  of  society.  The 
state  of  nature  knows  nothing  but  physical  love ;  the  other  genera  have 
sprung  from  refinement.  Accordingly  the  most  whimsical  things  have 
prevailed  in  love-allkirs,  invented,  perhaps,  to  season  the  approaches  of 
the  lover  with  variety.    Quo  man  advances  as  certain  tbat  love  expires 
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wilb  the  first  kiss ;  he  tlicrprore  prudendy  avoids  saluting  his  i 
vuh  lii»  lips  for  a  lioKcn  years.     A  second  conrounds  tlie  means  witli     I 
ibt  endf  imagiars  the  state  of  being  in  love  is  the  happiest,  and  looks     { 
upon  what  tbr  lover  of  passion  hails  as  (he  summit  of  his  wishes — ihe 
poMcssian  of  his  i»btress — as  the  (irsl  step  of  love's  decline.     Another 
is  so  fastidinus  in  his  views,  and  |H)sses5i'a  so  much  of  what  phrentiln- 
gists  would   call  ''  adoraiiveuess"'  in   his    pericranium,  that  being    in    J 
favr,  with  hitn,  (and  ofteiiljinea  bending  at  a  shrine  at  which  no  tnorlnl-.  I 
bring  bm  hinisdl'  would  feel  inclined  lo  bow  the  knee,)  is  an  act  of  I 
rompletf?  devotiuti.     Thus,  much  of  love  depends  upon  Imagination  J 
ralher  dian  upon  any  tiling  positive;  for  there  are  instances  of  bdng  infl 
love  with  nn  iinagiuary  object,  as  in  some  si n^ilarly  constituted  dii- V 
positions  ivith  a  statue,  like  Uic  Parisian  girl  kIio  I'ell  in  love  with  tlie  1 
ApoUu  Belvidcre.  1 

The  epoch  of  being  in  love,  notwllhslanding  all,  is  the  most  agree-    i 
ablt!  in  the  wliole  course  of  life.     The  soul  has  then  no  craving  to  gratl-    ' 
ly.     ^Kistence  b  at  its  highest  prcniinm,  for  it  is  then  we  are  farthest 
from  indifference.     He  who  is  hi  love  cherishes  life,  and  but  enjoys  it     i 
llie  betlrr  for  little  drawluicks  in  other  affairs,  which  only  heighten  love's   J 
rrlish  wlien  we  return  to  it.     It  is  a  better  and  pleasanier  thin^  than  J 
niimcy-geUing,  or  courtiership,  or  sullen  study,  or  maddening  ambition,  M 
or  a  tl)ou!tand  gasping  desires  that  engross  us  wholly  without  our  feeling  4 
satisfaction  m  their  pursuit.     These  are  solitary  objects ;  being  in  love    | 
is  participated  with  another,  and  therefore  it  is  a  more  social  pleasure, 
Tlic  rumaolic  tinge  which  often  colours  our  conduct,  is  an  agreeable 
characteristic  i  it  mcreascs  the  attraction,  and  confers  a  hallowed  charm 
upon  the  passion.     Being  in  love  is  a  restraint  upon  evil  feelings — a 
situation  favourable  to  virtue.     The  love  of  woman  is  a  corrective  of 
oar  perverse  nntures,  and,  while  its  season  lasts,  always  mends  tlie  heart. 
Let  an  unbiassed  and  discv'uiijnating  cen(enoire  answer  what  part  of    . 
tifr  he  could  look  back  upon  with  the  most  kindly  feelings — what  por-   j 
lion  of  his  departed  years  he  most  cherished  in  his  remembrance,  ond   J 
be  would  doubtless  answer,  the  time  when  he  was  in  love.     The  memo*    1 
ry  of  thai  delicious  season,  its  hllle  adventures,  its  hopes,  fears,  and  en*  J 
joymenis,  always  come  over  us  with  a  rush  of  pleasing  warmth,  a  sur^  J 
b<-am  piercing  the  clouds  of  departed  time,  and  irradiating  for  a  moment  m 
uur  tottering  steps  and  grey  hairs.     Being  in  love  mingles  us  with  the  1 
better  tilings  of  life,  keeps  beautiful  forms  perpetually  before  the  eye,  " 
^ves  us  pleasing  dreams,  elevates  the  spirits,  and  exalts  our  views.     It 
tempers  our  harslter  dispositions  with  the  gentleness  of  beauty,  and  sub- 
dues OUT  proudest  pretensions  to  the  government  of  tean  and  caresses  of    ] 
miKliiCRS  iind  persuasion.     He  who  has  never  been  in  love  is  a  misers  '1 
tile  hlorkhead,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  highest  Joy  this  distempered  lift  M 
|iiis>i'<si's  for  mortals.     Being  in  love  h,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  millenium  faf  m 
aSiaw  ^ill  life's  other  good.     I  would  desire  no  better  state  than  that  of  I 
being  in  love  for  a  thousand  years ;  and,  as  Quln  wished  he  had  a  moulfi    \ 
from  Kncland  lo  Nova  Scotia,  and  every  inch  of  the  way  palate,  that    < 
Iw  miL'ht  fully  mjoy  John  Dory.  I  would  demand  tlie  tem|>erament  of  i 
fivtii  Ifim  <!' vt-ntitn  in  tweniy-five  for  the  above  spnctr  of  time,  and  all  J 
a>  ■rdrnl  su*ccptibililv  to  liuii^lucn  inv  lung  tci'iisn  iif  ionocence  and  I 
happine*..  Y.  I.      J 
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*'  What !  wiU  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom  ? 

Another  yet !  a  seventh  !*'  Macbeth. 

Notwithstanding  the  amusement  which  the  "  Novels  by  the  author 
of  Waverley"  afford  in  the  perusal,  the  astoundmg  rapidity  with  which 
they  succeed  to  each  other  gives — ^the  reviewer  at  least,  something  more 
to  do  than  is  absolutely  pleasant.  The  New  Monthly  Magazine  is  not 
more  regular  in  its  periodic  appearances  than  these  works;  yet  the 
necessity  of  reading  whatever  bears  the  signature,  or  rather  the  enigma, 
of  their  author,  is  absolute ;  and  this  necessity,  we  must  confess,  has 
more  than  once  given  birth  within  us  to  a  movement  of  impatience 
and  waspishness  on  the  announcement  of  ^^  Another  Novel  from  the 
great  Unknown,"  something  analogous  to  that  betrayed  by  Macbeth, 
in  the  passage  which  serves  as  our  motto  at  the  head  of  the  page. 
Latterly  also,  to  make  matters  worse,  these  announcements  have  so  en- 
chained themselves  one  within  the  other,  that  it  has  been  impossible  to 
engage  them  single-handed,  or  to  encounter  the  perusal  of  one  produc- 
tion without  the  appalling  consciousness  that  its  younger  brother  is 
"in  the  press,"  ready  to  pounce  upon  us  the  moment  that  the  work  in 
hand  shall  have  done  its  business  with  the  public.  Thus  the  labour  of 
the  reader  is  brought  to  resemble  that  of  the  Danaides ;  and  the 
"  never-ending,  still  beginning"  task  occasions  a  flutter  of  the  nerves, 
which  requires  all  the  charm  of  this  author's  dialogue  and  description 
to  dissipate  and  appease. 

Determined  to  "  strike  whilst  the  iron  is  hot,"— or,  to  use  a  proverb 
more  congenial  to  July  weather,  "  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines," 
and  resolved,  like  good  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  her  prayer-loving  sub- 
jects, to  give  his  readers  ^^  enough  ofit,^^  the  author  of  Waverley  does 
not  neglect  the  harvest  of  his  popularity  :  and  the  expedition  with  which 
he  conducts  his  movements,  seems  to  indicate  that,  like  some  popular 
engravers,  he  must  employ  many  assistants,  to  whose  labours,  after  due 
touching  up  and  polishing,  he  puts  his  own  all-powerful  signature — a 
letter  of  recommendation  to  the  whole  reading  public  of  Great  Britauii 
Germany,  and  France. 

Every  thing  about  these  works,  in  truth,  is  singular.  The  dexterity, 
with '  which  the  friends  of  the  "  great  poet  of  the  north"  contrive  to 
keep  the  public  unsatisfied  respecting  his  share  in  their  production, — 
the  number  of  extrinsic  causes,  (dramatizing,  illustrating  by  engravings, 
music,  and  subsidiary  publications,  &c.  &c.)  that  are  brought  to  bear 
in  support  of  their  popularity, — the  intrinsic  interest  they  possess, — and 
the  nature  and  management  of  the  means  which  are  made  to  produce  this 
interest,  no  less  than  the  rapidity  of  their  succession, — all  combine 
to  render  their  appearance  one  of  the  most  striking  phsenomena  in 
the  literature  of  the  present  age,  and  a  marked  sign  of  the  times  in 
whfch  we  live. 

Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  business  of  novel-writing,  ima- 
gine that  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  sit  down  before  a  reaip  of 
paper,  and  pour  forth  the  products  of  a  teeming  brain,  with  about  the 
same  degree  of  effort  that  it  requires  to  assure  some  "  Dear  Cousin'* 
in  the  country  that  "  all  at  home  are  well,"  and  that  we  are,  "  with 
best  love  to  enquiring  friends,"  the  said  dear  Cousin's  "very  affec- 
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lianate  and  obedient  scrvanl." — The  reverse  of  all  tliis  is.  lioweverj  the 
caw.  The  quantity  of  reading  in  history,  geography,  tAronotogy, 
tiqidtics,  and  even  in  arts  niid  sciences,  necessary  to  ^e  consistency, 
probability,  and  culuiiring  lo  a  work  uf  imagination,  requires,  with  the 
must  industrious,  the  labour  of  nionihs,  before  a  pen  is  put  to  paper  for 
the  inuncdiale  purpose  of  composition.* 

For  the  "  getting  up,"  as  the  stage-manager  would  call  it,  of  Quentin 
Diurward,  fur  inslnnce,  besidL-s  a  diligent  xearch  through  the  historians, 
through  Commines,  Brantome,  Jean  de  Troyes,  and  the  rest  of  the  uc- 
moir- writers,  an  imineniie  (]uantity  of  Scottish  lure  must  have  been  coU 
lecied  in  order  to  trick  out  the  Scotch  guard  in  all  the  verisimilitudes  of 
Ouueg,  families,  manners,  and  domestic  anecdote.  The  triiUng  scene  of 
the  false  herald  alone,  could  not  be  detailed  without  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  pseudo-science  of  blazonry  than  usually  falls  to  the 
lot  of  any  man,  save  a  German  Uaron,  or  a  thorough-paced  and  invete- 
rate antiiiuarian. 

Tliose  who  profess  the  faith,  or  the  heresy,  tliat  Sir  Walter  Scott  is 
the  author  of  these  works,  relate  tliat  he  "  writes*'  them  during  liis 
boun  of  attendance  in  the  courts :  but,  besides  the  ingenuity  he  must 
practise  lo  hide  his  operations  from  the  notice  of  the  public,  by  which  lie 
ii  at  those  times  surrounded,  he  must  possess  the  more  wonderful  pro- 
peny  of  knowing  by  intuition  facts,  of  which  others  obtain  the  know- 
Idige  by  the  most  intense  application.  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  not  only  re- 
presented as  a  man  of  official  occupation,  as  a  politician  actively  par* 
tJcipBting  in  the  wrangling  polemics  of  the  Edinburgh  parties,  but  as  a 
very  convivial  and  social  member  of  a  remarkably  social  community, 
u  a  bustling  farmer,  and  a  constant  improver  of  his  favourite  de- 
mesne at  Abbotsfurd.  That,  amidst  all  these  associations,  he  shoidd 
be  the  sole  *'  Author  of  Waverley"  and  of  its  successors,  seems  next  to 
« physical  impossibility.  The  mere  mechanical  task  of  putting  to- 
gether the  raateriak  of  a  tbrcc-volume  novel,  &&ei  they  have  been  col- 
lected,— supposing  the  book  to  be  written  cuirenle  calamo,  without  re- 
consideration or  recopying, — would  occupy  months  of  exclusive  and  la- 
borious application  ;  and  this  is  a  necessity  which  no  genius  can  avert, 
a  labour  no  talent  can  abbrevinte.  In  this  respect,  some  Ihtle  advan- 
tage of  habit  apart,  Sir  W.  Scott  and  the  writers  of  the  Leadenball 
preits  are  on  a  perfect  equality.  If  this  gentleman,  therefore,  is  the 
"  Brazen  mask*'  of  the  literary  pantomime  of  hide  and  seek,  it  amounts 
■liaost  to  demonstration  that  he  is  powerfully -assisted  by  a  knot  of  su- 
b«iiem  drudges  ;  and  that  he  docs  little  more  than  select  the  stoi^-,  di»- 
pose  tlie  plan,  write  particular  scenes,  and  give  that  sort  of  finish  to  the 
whole,  which  preserves  to  the  book  the  unity  of  its  colouring.^  It  haa 
iadced  bof'n  asserted  respecting  the  "  Pirate," — we  know  not  with  what 
truth, — thiit  it  is  the  exclusive  production  of  a  certain  member  of  Sir 
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Walter's  famyy ;  and  that  it  received  only  the  revision  and  the  adoption 
of  tiie  "  Audrar  of  Waverley.^' 

Some  probability  perhaps  is  added  to  this  hypothetical  notion  by  a 
marked  difference  observable  at  the  first  glance  over  the  different  novels 
in  the  single  particular  of  character.  In  the  earlier,  and  more  appro- 
priately called  ^^  Scotch  Novels,"  there  is  oAen  displayed  an  intense  de- 
gree of  moral  interest,  in  which  the  majority  of  the  later  productions  are 
comparatively  deficient.  The  death  of  the  heroic  Jacobites  in  Waver- 
ley,  the  strongly  conceived,  and  fineljr  shaded  contrasts  of  the  Serjeant 
and  Burley,  the  whole  description  of  the  fanatic  march,  and  the  scene  of 
torturing  the  preacher  in  "  Old  Mortality,"  possess  an  unspeakable  grasp 
on  our  sympathy ;  for  they  abound  with  traits  of  humanity,  in  its  strik- 
ing and  important  modifications.  Rob  Roy  is  a  master's  sketch  of  a 
fine,  bold,  generous  disposition,  worked  upon  and  demoralized  by  the 
force  of  events ;  and  even  the  Baillie's  eccentricities  are  set  off  with  such 
touches  of  nature  and  feeling  as  often  remind  us — what  more  can  we 
say  ?— of  Shakspeare  himself.  Of  this  excellence  a  smaller  degree  ex- 
ists in  the  more  recent  productions ;  in  which  the  characters  differ  from 
each  other,  chiefly  in  the  shades  of  that  weakness,  or  of  that  wicked- 
ness, which  are  common  to  them  all. 

'  In  Quentin  Durward,  partly  perhaps  from  the  selection  of  tho  age  and 
scene,  the  defect  of  character  is  singularly  discoverable.  Throughout 
all  the  novels,  indeed,  the  author  has  shewn  a  stronger  disposition  to 
portray  external  nature,  than  to  study  and  develope  tlie  workings  of  in- 
ternal moral  feeling  and  truth.  Even  when  he  enters  deepest  into  pathos 
and  intellectual  character,  his  effort  is  always  connected  with  a  view 
rather  to  please  us  with  the  picturesque,  than  to  sublimate  our  ethical 
principles.  But  in  his  later  productions,  he  seems  to  sacrifice  more  than 
ever  to  picturesque  effect,  and  he  even  exercises  his  ingenuity  in  giving 
relief  to  the  most  degraded  characters  which  history  exhibits,  and  m 
shedding  the  lights  of  an  innocent  and  humorous  peculiarity  over  the 
deepest  and  darkest  shades  of  vice  and  crime.  That  the  author  of  these 
novels,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  a  devoted  tory,  will  be  no  matter  of  new 
information  to  any  of  .his  readers ;  and  on  the  ground  of  simple  and  ab- 
stracted opinion,  it  would  be  illiberal  to  quarrel  with  him.  That  he 
should  even  have  glossed  over  the  political  offences  of  a  Charles  and  a 
James,  in  order  to  paint  those  heroes  of  legitimacy  under  the  traits  of  an 
amiable  and  gossiping  privacy,  may  not  be  thought  to  exceed  that  mea- 
sure of  misrepresentation  which  the  temper  of  our  times,  heated  by  in- 
cessant conflict  and  mutual  injustice,  appears  to  tolerate ;  but  when  he 
selects  as  a  fit  object  for  pencilling  and  adornment  the  infamous  Louis 
XL,  and  when  he  dwells  with  a  minute  and  complacent  satisfaction  on 
Tristrem  1'  Hermite,  and  the  two  canting  and  jesting  buffoons,  his  subal- 
tern executioners,  we  cannot  help  objecting  to  a  taste  and  moral  tact,  ap- 
Sarently  at  variance  with  the  mind  which  conceived  and  delineated  a 
enny  Deans. 
With  all  the  fascination  which  the  author's  vividness  of  genius 
throws  over  the  characters  of  this  story,  there  is  still  something  in  them 
all  that  is  repulsive  to  a  mind  of  moral  and  contemplative  sensibility. 
Quentin  himself,  though  he  has  energy  and  decision,  is  an  adventurer 
and  a  mercenary,  who  offers  his  courage  and  his  sinews  to  the  further- 
<ince  of  the  most  atrocious  and  perfidious  tyranny  that  the  barbarism 
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«'  uiodcm  Euro[»e  has  produced,  with  an  IndiOercnrr  which,  bowerer 
Natural  in  the  ftutlal  aiistocrM  ol*  tiie  Scoilnnd  of  tliow  days,  ought  to 
dttqiiolify  liim  fur  llie  attachment  of  u  iiturt  of  civilized  limcs. .  Tlie 
band  of  Scotdih  arclien,  which  he  Bought  to  join  (rmn  so  \ast  a  dis- 
unce,  in  addttioii  In  the  characteristics  of  cruelty  nnd  lieenlimisness 
«ointn<in  hi  all  racTCenaries,  was  marked  for  avoidance  by  its  recent 
ircachvty  in  ijuiiiing  the  sorvice  of  Charles  VII.  and  Joining  the  parly 
iA  hb  r^tellious  and  nnnalural  son,  for  a  round  sum  of  money.  This 
cireumMitiKe  should  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  an 
ingenuous  Iwy  of  gentle  culture,  whose  love  for  his  own  parents  must 
have  been  exnited  by  their  bloody  and  unrevenged  deatji  [  and  tlie  litde 
coquetting  squeamishness  introdlu^nl  topulliaie  die  hero's  conduct,  serves 
only  In  placr-  his  moral  obtuseness  in  a  &tron!>er  light.  Even  Charles 
tlic  Bolij,  whose  chivalrous  and  u lis itspec ling  frankness  might  hove  af- 
forded some  bright  lights  to  the  picnve,  is  by  n  felicitous  exercise  of  the 
aiilhor's  colouring,  shaded  down  below  the  lone  of  his  ferocious  rival, 
whose  gloomy  criminality  shtws  like  philosophy,  as  it  is  set  00" by  the 
mere  animal  impulses  which  are  made  in  actuate  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy. 

Much  of  litis  moml  defect,  it  is  true,  may  perhaps  follow  unconscious- 
ly from  the  author's  obstinate  detenuinaiion  to  defend  indefensible  points 
of  history,  to  diminish  the  keen  sensibility  of  the  public  to  political 
truth,  and  to  generate  thai  indilTerence  to  public  interests  which  is  fa- 
vourable to  the  propagation  of  the  Tory  creed.  The  romantic  and 
picturesque  points  of  feudality  brought  forward  on  the  canvass  may 
serve  to  beget  a  dbtaste  for  the  colder  and  sterner  aspects  of  a  civ'dieed 
and  philosophical  lera ;  and  state  criminals,  portrayed  with  dramatic 
effea,  nnd  omamemed  with  the  mock  jewelry  of  candle-light  virtues, 
may  be  mode  to  engender  a  pernicious  tolerance  for  political  offenders  ; 
but,  to  produce  this  effect,  the  reader  must  be  hurried  forward,  as  over  a 
quaking  mnnb,  which  aHords  no  permanent  footing  for  his  steps ;  events 
must  be  presented  with  something  of  the  vagueness  of  a  dream  ;  visions 
must  succeed  to  visions,  with  a  rapidity  that  leaves  no  pause  for  reflec- 
tion ;  the  imagination  must  alone  be  kept  alert,  and  judgment  be  drug- 
ged into  a  diseased  and  unnatural  slumber.  Still,  however,  the  later 
publicaiions  ofihe  Audior  of  Waverley  are  more  surcharged  with  diis 
deftet,  which  we  feel  ourselves  thus  called  upon  to  censure;  than  is  ne- 
eosary  for  the  object  that  seems  in  a  great  degree  to  influence  his  writ- 
ings; tuid  a  shade  of  probability  arises,  that  the  excess  may  be  the  work 
of  coarser  and  clumsier  spirits,  which,  in  imitating  their  original  and 
following  the  plan  he  has  chalked  out  for  them,  have  caricatured  his 
system,  and  introduced  fauhs  which  the  master's  Imnd  has  been  unable 


whatever  inference  may  be   drawn  from  the  author's  increased 

t  for  painting  mankind  under  their  worst  aspects,  it  is  a  circum- 

%  ibat  becomes  more  striking  at  each  succeeding  publication.     The 

(  decorating  despotism  is  persevered  in  with  unabated  vigour, 

■eh  new  novel  is  a  special  pleading  in  favour  of  passive  obedience. 

■  flK  not  without  apprehension  that  these  observations  may  appear 

toWNM  pcnoOi  to  be  harsh   and  excessive.     But  let  it  be  recollected 

MUBM  what  evil  weprotest — against  the  misfortune  of  the  greatest  genius 

tflbe  Age  conveying  false  impressions  to  the  public  of  the  great  political 
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concerns  of  man— of  his  blunting  the  sympathies  of  youth  with  the  cause 
of  human  civilization,  and  begetting  a  precocious  indifference  to  public 
interests.  The  licentiousness  of  the  old  novels  was  open  to  view ;  but 
the  mischief  of  which  we  complain  is  more  dangerous  because  it  is  more 
concealed.  A  certain  public  functionary  is  said  to  have  written  a  His- 
tory of  England  for  children,  in  which  the  Revolution  is  purposely  omitted. 
This  act  of  bad  faith  is  comparatively  trifling  to  that  of  distorting  facts, 
misrepresenting  characters,  and  accustoming  the  mind  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  political  vice  unaccompanied  by  censure,  or  rather  dressed  out  hi 
the  ^arb  of  amiability  and  goodness. 

Tills  is  no  imaginary  offence.  Its  reality  was  well  illustrated  the 
other  day  in  a  member  of  our  own  family.  A  young  female,  of  con- 
siderable liveliness,  and  talent  beyond  her  years,  who  had  just  finished  the 
perusal  of  Quentln  Durward,  being  asked  which  of  the  characters  she 
liked  best,  replied  without  hesitation,  ^'  Louis  XI. ;  he  is  such  a  pleasant 
gentleman."  That  this  was  a  legitimate  deduction  in  a  child  from  the 
pages  she  had  been  reading,  will  not  be  disputed ;  and  what  can  be 
more  deplorable  than  the  total  confusion  of  right  and  wrong  thus  pro- 
duced ?  Nor  is  it  enough  to  say  these  works  are  not  intended  for  youth ; 
for  youth  will  read  them  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  even  those  of  riper  years 
will  find  it  difficult  to  resist  their  influence,  unless  their  moral  principles 
are  the  result  of  a  stronger  character,  and  a  deeper  thought,  than  are 
often  to  be  found  among  the  general  mass  of  novel-reading  mankind. 

We  have  clwelt  on  tliese  generalities  at  some  length,  because  we  con- 
sider them  important ;  and  because  the  popularity  of  our  author  ex- 
empts us  from  the  necessity  of  analytical  criticism.  Quentm  Durward 
every  body  has  read,  or  -every  body  will  read ;  and  it  is  as  useless  to 
anticipate  the  pleasure  of  perusal  by  a  bald  abstract,  as  it  is  superflu- 
ous to  fatigue  our  readers  by  an  idle  repetition.  For  the  encourage- 
ment of  those  who  have  not  yet  commenced  the  perusal,  we  may  say 
th'it  it  is  altogether  superior  to  its  immediate  predecessors,  the  scenes  are 
more  connecfed,  the  events  more  naturally  conducted,  the  denouement 
better.  The  author  has  broken  new  ground,  and  seems  invigorated  by 
tht»  fresliness  of  his  subject.  For  the  rest,  this  novel  possesses  all  the 
merits  and  defects  of  its  brethren.  It  is  formed  on  the  same  cadre^  has 
the  same  tendencies,  the  same  sort  of  adventure,  the  same  vigour  of  pic- 
tun?- writing.  One  circumstance  is  peculiar  ; — the  palpable,  and  perhaps 
can^less,  departure  from  the  truth  of  history.  The  transactions  which 
occasioned  the  imprisonment  of  Louis  at  Peronne*  were  many  years 
antecedent  to  the  murder  of  the  Bishop  of  I-iege,  by  William  de  la' 
Mache.f  In  the  insurrection  which  caused  Louis's  arrest,  W.  de  la 
Mache's  name  is  not  mentioned ;  and  his  introduction  as  an  agent  in 
the  story,  seems  only  for  the  purpose  of  an  additional  gibe  at  popular 
revolutions.  Again,  when  he  did  murder  the  Bishop,  it  was  his  son 
and  not  himself  he  named  as  the  successor.  The  bearer  of  Charles 
the  Bold's  defiance  to  Louis  in  the  castle  of  Plessis  was  the  ^'  Sire  de 
Chyaay,  and  not  the  Sire  de  Cordis,  an  historical  personage."  (See 
An^uetil.)     Inbercourt,  who  is  represented  as  first  hearing  of  the  siege 
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rf  Tongre*  (rom  Durward,  was  preseiil  «  it  himself,  and  was  lak™  pri. 
Mmr  with  iht-  BUhup.  Cortliiial  Dahic'^  conlinement  in  h  s  owu  imu 
fiige,  at  Ludies,  Willi  posterior  to  llic  King's  CB[iliviiy  in  Poronne.  The 
fiilie  hcruld  stut  lo  Litglunil  by  Louis,  and  alluded  to  in  the  conference, 
is  idsu  an  anacbmnisiu.  Thi'sc  dL-vialioiis  from  historic  truth  are  mnt  rial 
blemishes  in  the  stury.  Theuuiliurof  an  historic  novel  may  oniii  fjcts, 
or  add  to  tWm  inventioiui  whicli  are  in  keeping  with  what  is  known. 
Uut  he  is  nut  at  hberly  tu  distort  the  Inith  by  a  transfer  or  events  and 
personaees,  by  which,  under  the  disguise  of  arausemenl,  he  gies  false 
hopressiotis,  unsciiles  men's  nutions,  and  renders  in  a  srcfLt  dt^rte  auga- 
taiyjOiie  «f  the  most  hiliorious  and  U5L-[itl  of  hiunnn  studies. 
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We  have  been  told  from  high  authority  that  there  is  a  flep  between 
the  lubliiue  and  the  ridiculous.  It  is,  however,  a  barelaced  falsehood — 
(here  i»  no  such  thing.  Sublime  and  ridiculous  are  one  and 
co-existent  qunlities,  of  dilTerent  complexions,  perhaps,  as  looked  ai  in 
difiiereDC  lights,  but  blending  and  blooming  together,  hke  the  green  and 
pink  shades  in  a  shoi  poplin. 

Be  it  known,  then,  to  all  whom  il  may  concern,  subscribers,  correspon- 
dents, and  contributors,  that  I,  Thomas  Tryatall,  Esquire,  long  l' 
man  about  town,  once  of  a  fair  independence  and  always  of  fair  fame,  an 
ob$ervaleur  dcK  taodft  from  fancy,  and  a  recorder  of  my  remarks  for  the 
love  of  fun,  on  amateur  of  fashion  and  a  dabbler  in  literature,  finding 
frum  the  pressure  of  tlie  times  that  my  purse  was  squeezed  into  symptoms 
of  a  delicate  decline,  that  my  estate  was  quite  out  at  elbows,  and  my  best 
coat  shewing  marks  of  sympathy  therewith — seeing,  in  short,  (to  quit  a 
direadbare  subject)  iliat  a  visit  to  France  would  he  very  rpfreshint;  to 
my  constitution,  and  being  anxious  to  get  info  good  habits,  accepted  the 
very  lilteral  offers  of  my  friends  the  proprietors  of  this  miscelhmy,  that  I 
riiould  quit  my  lodgings  in  Piccadilly,  lake  a  trip  to  Paris  for  my  own 
pleasure  and  our  common  profit,  and  establish  myself  as  a  kind  of  peri- 
odical  lenurer  on  the  fashions,  follies,  and  fooleries — nice  distinctioiis, 
mark  ye— of  this  celebrated  metropolis. 

My  first  business,  after  I  had  shaken  olf  the  dust  of  the  Diligence 
was  to  look  out  for  n  tailor,  knowing  the  importance  of  ajipearnnces 
u  well  M  old  Quarles  himself,  who  tells  us  in  his  "  Enchiridion"  that 
"  (be  body  is  the  shell  of  the  soul ;  apparell  is  the  huske  of  that  shell ; 
the  Iniskr  often  tells  you  what  the  kernel  is."  Now  should  this  quota- 
tion wvin  to  insinuate  that  sU  liie  secret  of  my  character  lies  in  a  nut- 
*liell,  I  shall  only  iibsiTve,  jiar  parenthfse,  that  many  people  might 
find  it  droced  hard  in  the  cmcking ;  and  lo  make  it  still  more  so  ' 
Pwuim  prnetnuion,  I  wa<  resolved  lo  disguise  myself  in  French  ( 
Rme.  Deckeil  out,  then,  si  a  dny's  notice  in  a  Polish  frock,  black 
nivrt  TMt.  with  a  wlute,  a  pink,  and  a  blue  one,  i-cspectively  of  silk, 
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inside,  Hussar  pantaloons,  boots  d  la  VeUington^  and  brazen  spurs— i- 
French  every  bit  of  me,  brass  from  head  to  foot,  as  a  body  might  say — 
I  sallied  forth  to  present  my  recommendatory  credentials  to  the  friend  of 
my  friends  the  proprietors,  M.  Le  Viscomte  de  Vaurien,  who  had  been 
represented  to  me  as  one  of  a  family  wonderfully  well  known  in  France, 
a  man  of  fashion,  literature,  science,  taste,  talent,  &c.  &c.  &€.  a  sort  of 
second  Crichton  in  short,  who  had  spent  many  years  in  England  dur- 
ing the  emigration,  and  was  attached  d  la  folie  to  all  that  was  British, 
and  to  the  ancient  regime  at  home. 

^^  A  pleasant  sort  of  person  this,"  thought  I,  as  I  approached  his 
residence,  ^'  to  lead  a  young  fellow  like  me  through  the  labyrinths  of 
learning  and  pleasure ;"  for  I  intended  to  be  at  all  in  the  ring,  as  we 
say  familiarly  at  the  club.  Arrived  at  the  street  to  which  my  friend  the 
proprietor's  hand-writing  on  the  back  of  the  letter  pointed  like  a  finger- 
post, I  was  not  very  favourably  struck  by  its  appearance.  It  was  in 
the  heart  of  the  town,  narrow,  dark,  and  dirty ;  but,  knowing  the  ways 
of  Paris,  I  did  not  much  mind  all  that.  ^'  No.  18,  le  voila  /"  said  1,  enter- 
ing the  porte^och^re  of  a  gloomy  but  good-looking  house.  Then  pull- 
ing up  my  shirt-collar  and  adjusting  my  hair,  I  marched  up  to  the  land- 
ing-place of  the  premier  etage^  cast  an  inquisitive  glance  at  the  coat  of 
arms  on  the  pannels  of  a  huge  old  family  coach  standing  in  the  remise^ 
and  was  in  the  act  of  seizing  the  bell-cord,  when  a  withered  old  hag 
sliot  forth  her  visage  from  a  dismal  little  den  in  the  entresol  below, 
screaming  "  Diable  done  /  ou  allez  vous  ?"  "  Quij  nun  ?"  replied  I  rather 
indignantly,  "  Je  vais  chez  M.  le  Viscomte,  Madame  /"  "  Monsieur  le 
Viscomte !  Qui  est  cela  ?*'  An  odd  question  that,  thought  I.  I  cannot 
surely  be  wrong.  "  Le  Viscomte  de  Vaurien,  Madame  /"  Viscomte ! 
Bah!  et  dest  Id  que  vous  le  cherchezf  montez  au  sixiemeJ^  '^  Au 
sixieme  /"  sighed  I,  looking  up  the  dismal  staircase,  so  high  that  it 
seemed,  like  Jacob's  ladder,  to  lead  to  a  glimpse  of  Heaven,  which 
twinkled  through  a  sky-light  at  top.  I  drew  a  long  breath  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  ascent,  and  heard  the  old  witch  mutter  below :  '^  Diable 
Pemporte  /  c^est  toujours  comme  cela  vouspassez  partout  &  gauche  et  d 
drolte,  sans  rien  demander  a  la  portiere,  vous  autres  Anglais.'^  "  Vous 
autres  Anglais  /"  echoed  I.  ^'  Rat  it,  that's  too  bad,  mough — she  has 
found  me  out,  in  spite  of  my  frock,  waistcoats  and  pantedoons.  But 
never  mind,  one  positively  can't  get  rid  of  the  Bond-street  lounge,  that's 
all.     Au  sixieme  !  Courage  /" 

Landed  at  length  at  the  summit,  breathless  and  panting,  my  head 
dizzied  by  a  glance  over  the  banisters  into  the  interminable  chasm  be- 
low me,  I  leaned  for  a  moment  against  the  wall,  and  pulled  a  greasy 
bit  of  faded  pink  ribbon  that  hung  dangling  beside  a  filthy  little  door. 
"  Qui  est  Id  /"  demanded  a  feeble  voice.  "  Moi^^  replied  I.  "  Aha  ! 
an  Englishman;  wait,  wait  one  leetel  bit,  Saer,"  answered  the  voice, 
in  a  tone  of  gaiety.  I  waited  as  desired,  confounded  beyond  measure 
to  find  that  the  very  pronunciation  of  one  syllable  had  betrayed  me  for 
the  second  time.  While  I  pondered  on  this,  the  door  opened,  and  a 
black  silk  night-cap  popped  itself  out.  A  sallow  wizened  face  was 
under  it,  and  the  head  it  covered  was  borne  upon  a  narrow  pair  of 
shoulders,  clothed  in  a  short  brown  woollen  jacket,  appended  to  panta- 
loons of  the  same,  forming  stockings  as  welU  and  ending  at  the  feet  in 
a  shabby  pair  of  yellow  morocco-lcatlicr  slippers.    ^  Walk  •  in^  Sae^ 
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Valft  In,  Sner  "  said  th<;  wenrer  of  this  sirange  costump  and  still  stranger 
phie.  lie  would  havp  tnensured  ahoiit  five  fcet  and  n»  inch  or  so,  and 
lookM  B  good  liaif-cetitury  old.  His  upper  lip  wiis  horriblv  enibrowned 
irith  eniiir,  luid  lie  secmeil  to  hiivc  Iml  two  or  three  straggling  teeth  in 
his  hfod.  *'  Is  your  master  at  home  ?"  asked  1.  "  My  Got,  Raer ' 
*at  yon  lake  me  for  P  1  am  my  iiiasler."  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sirj' 
fried  1,  "  1  should  wish  to  see  ihe  Viscomte  de  Vaurien."  "  Why  e» 
is  me,  my  dear  Saer.  Walk  iti,  walk  in,  Saer."  As  he  did  not  seem 
10  wince  at  my  ntistaket  my  "  withers  were  unwrung  ;''  but  you  may 
imagine,  Indies,  niy  laortifi cation  while  I  contemplated  thij  figure  and  the 
■bode  of  my  antieipated  Cicerone,  i  shall  not  touch  your  seuslbiliiy  on 
my  account  by  detailing  the  appearance  of  Vaurieij's  garret.  A  truckle-  . 
lied,  t«'u  lotterhig  chairs,  n  broken  deal-table,  n  tarnished  mahogany  bdi' 
tin-«tand,  with  gilded  porcelain  basin  and  water-Jug  cracked  and  chipped) 
and  sttinding  lor  show  like  Goldsmith's  celebrated  row  of  broken  lett- 
ciijH.  Tlietf,  (tnd  Kiich  like  commodities,  are  not  matters  to  enter  into 
H  description  meniit  IW  the  brightest  eyes  of  t:ngland.  1  therefore  draw 
the  blanket  (llicre  being  neither  veil  uor  curtain  at  hand)  oyer  the  myste- 
ries of  the  Viscomte's  abode. 

A  few  minutes  made  us  iiuite  known  to  each  other.  He  read  my 
letter  wiih  attention,  shook  my  hand  with  warmth,  professed  himself 
my  most  faithful  ffiend  and  devoted  servant)  and  finitnoil  many  pleasant 
saying.*  by  begging  me,  with  an  air  of  great  nonchatance,  to  sit  down 
while  he  took  liis  breakfiwt.  That  was  soon  despatched,  for  it  consisted 
only  of  a  little  cup  of  colTee  without  cream,  which  had  stood  simmering 
in  a  pipkin  by  the  tire,  and  a  small  roll,  of  about  tbe  length  Mid  con- 
sifiency  of  a  dried  herring,  which  lay  on  a  shelf  vith  the  Viscount's 
dressing-apparatus.  His  repast  required  none  of  tile  usual  iippurte* 
nances  of  a  breakfast-table,  and  being  quickly  finished,  he  begued  me 
10  excuse  his  than  making  hl^  toilette.  Uelighled  at  an  opportunity  of 
being  initiated  into  the  mnnceuvres  of  a  pctii-maltre  de  Paris,  t  willingly 
accorded  his  pardon.  He  began  by  throwing  off  his  black  cap,  and 
displaying  a  hend  completely  covered  with  jtapillotet,  which  he,  without 
shame  or  ceremony,  pulled  coolly  from  tlieir  respectii'e  curls,  and 
folded  up  in  readiness  for  the  servicefif  ilie  night.  At  first  sight  of 
iiim  I  tliuughl  he  had  bm^n  bald,  fur  not  a  straggling  hair  wandered  OB 
bis  teiu)iles.  Now  he  had  a  ])rofusion  of  dark-brown  ringlets ;  nnd  had 
I  not  seen  the  progress  of  de-riyj-it&tion  I  would  have  swam  he  hud  ' 
pill  on  u  wig,  so  that  he  was  just  as  far  from  natural  njipesraiice  one 
way  as  tlie^ther.  "  Pardon,  for  two  little  moments,"  cried  he,  squeofl* 
ing  my  hand  in  both  of  Itis,  as  he  popjicd  into  a  closel  close  by  tbs 
hciui  of  his  bedi  In  two  minutes  he  was  hack,  but  no  more  like  what  ] 
be  was  before  he  entered,  than  I  like  Hercules.  His  trans  form  a  lion 
mw  magical — it  was  "  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr."  A  rosy  (lush  spread 
nyer  his  face,  and  seemed  faintly  fading  on  the  tips  of  his  noie  and 
clitn,  like  setting  sunbeams  on  the  peaks  of  a  mountain.  A  pair  of' 
rali«  whiskers  of  the  same  pattciTi  as  his  side-locks,  curled  upon  hit 
cfaepki ;  and  his  mouth  displayed  a  regular  row  of  well-set  tecih ;  while 
tii*  head,  in  it*  whole  enarmble,  might  be  reiilly  supposed  to  have  Jutt 
(rtidnl  gpiitly  oK  ilie  shoulders  of  a  good-louking  fallow  uf  thirty  mf 
ttier«aboutii. 

V«i,.  Vt.  »».»l^l»»,  lit 
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I  started  back.  He  laughed.  ^^  Ha,  ha !  vaua  ne  me  conruMsez  pas^^^ 
said  be,  slapping  me  on  the  shoulder,  '^  my  dear  saer,  you  must  not  von- 
der  at  all  dis.  Ve  Frenchmen  are  enough  philosophers  to  care  ver  little 
for  appearances  in  de  house,  and  to  know  dat  'tis  ever  ting  in  de  street." 
I  was  so  amazed  at  the  metamorphosis,  and  so  pleased  with  the  apho- 
rism, which  put  me  so  much  in  mind  of  myself  and  old  Quarles,  that  I 
did  not  closely  observe  the  process  of  his  dressing,  which  I  should  other- 
wise have  faithfully  reported.  I  followed  him  with  my  eyes  as  he  went 
on,  but  saw  him  indistmctiy,  and  heard  him  chatter  without  minding 
what  he  said.  When  I  recovered  from  my  reverie,  I  observed  him  full- 
dressed  all  but  his  coat,  wiping  the  cracked  gilt  basin  with  a  towel,  and 
placing  it  carefully  in  its  proper  stand.  ''  Allans  /"  cried  he,  as  he  finally 
settled  his  collar  before  the  looking-glass,  and  stood  revealed  in  all  the 
perfumed  bloom  of  a  dashing  dandy.  ^<  Now,  Saer,  shall  we  go  out  see 
de  masks  on  de  Boulevards  ?"  "  Masks !"  exclaimed  I ;  "  why,  it  isn't 
carnival  time,  is  it  ?"  "  To  be  sure  'tis,"  replied  he, "  dis  is  Mardi  graa, 
de  gayest  of  de  gay  days.  Noting  but  pleasure,  and  fun,  and  hosh- 
posh."  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  here,  that  the  Vbcomte  is  very 
proud  of  his  English,  and  loses  no  occasion  for  displaying  his  familiari- 
ty with  the  niceties  of  the  language,  among  which,  ^'  hosh-posh"  b  a  par- 
ticular favourite. 

I  was  electrified  at  hearing  tliat  the  Carnival  was  really  going  on,  for 
the  whole  appearance  of  Paris  was  so  sombre^  so  muddy,  and  misty,  that 
I  could  not  imagine  any  approximation  to  gaiety  in  the  place  or  the  peo- 
ple. "/lA,  vous  verrezy  vous  verrez  hientdtj^^  said  the  Viscomte,  as  we 
descended  the  stone  staircase,  picking  our  steps  in  its  perpetual  twilight, 
and  directing  our  course  by  the  iron  banisters.  Once  fairly  on  the  Boule- 
vard, my  friend  seemed  quite  in  his  clement ;  and  though  I  looked  down 
on  him  from  an  elevation  of  nearly  a  dozen  inches,  and  thought  myself 
at  most  times  a  tolerable  specimen  of  ftyle,  I  confess  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  swaggering  air,  fine  complexion,  floating  curls,  and  the  red 
ribbon  at  his  button-hole,  that  seemed  to  throw  me  into  the  shade.  He 
talked  English  loudly  all  the  time,  proud  of  displaying  his  accomplish- 
ment to  the  ears  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  his  observations  were  amusing 
enough.  The  day  was  gloomvycold,  and  comfortless — yet  the  world  was 
out.  During  the  hour  and  half  which  I  had  spent  in  the  Viscomte's  gar- 
ret, all  Paris  seemed  to  have  been  suddenly  infected  with  the  wish  for  a 
walk,  ride,  or  drive.  The  pathway  was  thronged  with  pedestrians ;  many 
a  mounted  exquisite  was  cantering  on  the  centre  of  the  pavement,  between 
the  rows  of  carriages  going  in  opposite  directions,  in  horizontal  analosy 
to  the  movements  of  two  buckets  in  a  well.  These  C£urriages,  of  all  sorts 
and  descriptions,  open  and  close,  cut  a  poor  figure  to  a  man  accustomed 
to  the  equipages  of  the  Park,  There  was  scarcely  one  from  Long  Acre 
to  be  seen.  They  were  almost  all  French,  gaudy,  shabby,  and  flimsy.  It 
appeared  that  though  all  Paris  was  there,  yet  the  confounded  weather 
kept  all  the  decent  horses  at  home,  for  such  a  sorry  collection  of  jaded 
hacks  were  never  before  exhibited  in  a  Christian  country.  The  masks 
were  few  and  vile.  Now  and  then  a  barouche  hove  in  sight,  crammed 
with  clumsy  harlequins,  miserable  mountebanks  without  a  joke,  or  two 
or  three  stupid  caricatures  of  old  women,  in  "  feathery  furs  and  stud- 
ded stomachers,  tippets,  cardinab,  hoods,  and  ruffles."    A  pretended 
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pcBjaDl,  here  aiiil  there,  rode  silently  along;  but  there  was  nothing 
lite  frolic,  or  humour,  or  happiness.  The  V'isconite  pointed  out  lo  me 
some  wrll-known  churacters  hi  the  carriages  which  paawd  ;  among 
otben,  in  his  sky-blue  chariot.  Viscount  d'A ,  iJie  romance- 
writer,  who  has  described  in  Ipsiboe,  the  heroine  of  his  last  woric,  a 
better  masquerade  figure  than  the  whole  Carnival  could  produce. 
"  ChwEee  de  plumes,  de  foumires,  de  fleurs,  de  pierr«ries,  el  ' 
enveloppte  d'un  mantel  a  triple  collet,  et  sa  robe  bordee  d'iniages. 
Stich  WBs  llie  favourite  costume  of  "  la  douce  fille  des  eaux  dormantes/ 
I,  in  my  turn,  told  my  companion  the  names  of  a  few  of  my 
men ;  but  I  snn  none  who  ruinhined  notoriety  with  the  ludicrous, 
eepi  the  celebrated  Squire  Huld'emtighl,  who,  mounted  on  the  dicky 
of  a  ral&^he,  covered  with  a  huge  box-coat,  whipped  along  a  pair  of 
pitiful  hacks,  and  (pul!ing  bis  red  and  bloated  checks  against  the  wind) 
gave  occasion  lo  a  group  near  me  to  hulloa  out  "  I'oila.'  VoilA  k  baiij 
gnu  t" — and  I  certainly  never  saw  a  finer  specimen  of  John  Bullism. 
While  the  file  of  carriages  wn.»  thus  drugging,  like  a  wounded  snake 
or  an  alexandrine,  "  its  slow  length  along,"  and  every  face  Neemed  the 
index  of  a  melancholy  or  a  dissatisfied  tuind,  tlie  sound  of  martial 
Riuaie  struck  upon  my  ear,  and  presently  several  regiments  of  infantiy 
in  full  order  of  march,  moved  along  the  Boulevards  from  the  direction 
of  the  Tuileriet,  where  they  had  been  just  passed  in  review,  prepara- 
tory to  their  departure  for  Spain.  A  train  of  artillery  followed — the 
heavy  rolling  of  the  guns  over  the  pavement  mixing  with  the  clash  of 
the  military  brtnds,  bringing  to  the  mind  a  rush  of  awful  combinations 
touching  the  tremendous  probabilities  in  which  these  troops  were  going 
to  be  the  actors.  There  they  were,  mingled  with  the  Elastic  fooleries 
of  the  crowd — the  motley  crew  of  masks  and  mockeries — heavy  hcana 
snd  dreary  apprehensions.  I  gazed  at  the  scene  with  a  sarcastic  smile 
and  an  involuniarv  shudder  ;  and  exclaimed  as  we  turned  down  the 
Hue  de  Id  Paix  (Napoleon's  triumphiil  pillar  staring  me  in  the  face), 
-  "  N«,  no,  there  is  no  step  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  !'* 
^^^^  T.  T. 
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ivilixation,  it  must  be  confessed,  J 
c  English  of  the  IStth  century  are  in  a  very  barbarous  condition.  \ 
Ncvrr  was  an  intercourse  with  the  world  clogged  with  so  many  ii 
tfimenlx  as  at  the  present  moment ;  never  did  good  company  co: 
much  pains  to  arrive  at,  and  never  did  it  afford  to  little  in  return.  Guj  1 
be  with  the  good  times,  when  the  sole  capacity  required  t( 
■mOBg  men  was  thai  of  a  (wo-gatlon  cask,  and  when  we  were  sure  to  < 
gift  on  with  the  females  at  the  expense  of  a  little  "  evil-speaking,  lyings 
■id  abiiderinp."  Then,  ulas !  any  baili/  was  company  for  eeerif  borlif)  I 
md  (he  fint  Ford  of  the  land  did  not  think  shame,  faule  de  mieux,  t«  J 
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take  up  with  tlie  conversation  of  his  butler^  or  his  game-keeper,  over 
a  tankard ;  while  the  young  ladies,  faute  de  tottty  danced  ^^  Bobbing 
Joan,"  with  the  rest  of  the  domestics,  in  the  ser\'anis'  hall.  But  now- 
a^days  folks  are  grown  so  confoundedly  precise,— or,  to  use  their  own 
words,  so  selecty  forsooth,  in  their  society,  that  a  man  requires  frcsli 
qualifications  for  every  house  he  enters.  The  rigour  of  the  Vienna 
aristocracy  of  the  first  class  is  not  more  unbending  to  tlK?  bourgeoisie , 
nor  more  uncompromising  in  a  quartering,  than  our  pretenders  to  selec- 
tiouy  in  their  several  decrees.  A  stranger  might  as  well  attempt  to 
**  work  his  way"  into  a  Freemason's  lodge  without  the  sign,  as  one  of 
the  profane  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  a  coterie  without  its  specific 
qualification.  That  the  supreme  bon  ton  of  the  supreme  bon  genre- 
should  be  a  little  particular  is  but  riglit,  seeing  the  number  and  pertinaci- 
ty of  the  intruders.  Almack's  has  nothing  of  tlie  "/«ct7i«  descensus 
Avemi,'^  nor  should  it.  On  the  contrary,  to  get  out  of  Newgate  or  the 
Fleet  is  less  difficult  than  to  get  in  to  tlie  rooms  in  King-street ;  and  this 

I  take  to  be  a  merciful  dispensation  of  "  their  Selectnesses^  the  Com- 
mittee ;  since  none  but  those  bred  to  the  trade  are  capable  of  standing 
the  quietude  of  extreme^  refined  manners,  w  hich  is  just  one  degree  less 
than  that  of  the  tomb.  But  high  rank  and  bon  ton  do  not  stand  alone 
in  this  pretension.  We  have  it  running  through  all  the  classes  and  pre^ 
dicaments  of  society,  from  the  Four-in-hand  Club  to  Mrs.  Hourglass's 
*'  tea  and  tracts,"  the  amateur  concert  at  the  Jew's  Harp,  near  White- 
chapel,  and  our  friend's  blue  stocking  association  in  Houndsditch.  Even 
the  footmen  of  the  House  of  Lords,  we  are  told,  keep  clear  of  the 
burough-moncers  and  country  puts  of  the  lower  house. 

This  selection  is  6ore  enough  for  those  who  have  (to  use  a  French 
phrase  "  germain  to  the  matter")  found  their  assiette  in  society  ;  but 
to  him  who  is  not  yet  placed,  it  is  a  source  of  bitter  disappointment. 
Shortly  after  leaving  the  University,  on  my  arrival  in  London,  I  was 
asked  to  dine  at  the  house  of  one  of  our  country  neighbours,  who,  hav- 

II  g  been  nominated  M.  P.  had  moved  to  town*  Tliis  struck  me  as  an 
eligible  opening  for  making  my  way  in  good  company,  and  I  accepted 
the  invitation  with  eagerness.  Upon  entering  the  drawing-room,  I  soon 
found  that  I  was  the  only  penon  not  of  "  the  house."  Adam  Smith, 
David  Ricardo,  and  Mons.  Say,  would  have  been  mere  fourth-form  bo^'s 
to  this  quintessential  selection  of  the  "  collective  wisdom."  The  con- 
versation was  wholly  "  of  the  shop  ;"  but,  though  I  do  sometimes  read 
the  papery,  I  was  very  sopn  completely  nonplused,  and  at  once  made 
up  my  mind  to  bound  my  aqibition  to  acquiring  the  reputation  of  a  good 
listener. 

Sauntering  down  the  street  something  out  of  spirits  at  this  discom- 
fiture, I  was  attracted  by  the  lights  in  my  aunt  Lady  Mary  Mildew's 
drawing-room  ;  and  arriving  at  the  door  just  as  Mr.  the  book- 

seller was  "  bundling  out"  a  coach-load  of  literary  lions  for  her  lady- 
ship^s  inspection,  I  determined  to  step  in  and  see  "  what  was  going  on.'^ 
I  had  not  been  long  in  the  room,  when  my  aunt  introduced  me  to  a 
prood-looking  but  rather  prim  young  lady,  as  newly  arrived  from  Cam- 
bridge. Being  a  tolerably  good  French  and  Italian  scholar,  and  having 
a  bowing  acquaintance  with  our  best  English  writers,  I  thought  I  should 
#nd  myself  pretty  much  OK /hzV  to  the  young  lady's  indigo;  and  I  enr 
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tercd  lh<^  list  vith  some  spitji,  in  tite  determination  to  make  good  ntjt. 
claim  lu  a  place  among  tlie  blui>s,  and  to  vet  myself  off  lo  advantage. 
But  here  again  1  vas  utterly  thrown  out :  I  could  oot  tell  my  fair  qiies* 
tioner  whether  Lady  ludina  Crucible  was  "  intellevlufl,'''  I  had  oniilied 
to  attend  Mr.  Sapphic's  lecture  at  the  Institution,  I  mbtook  the  aiitlior  of 
the  Fall  of  Jerusak-m  for  the  American  Addison,  I  was  two  novels  li(t- 
hind  hand  with  the  *■  Ureal  Unknown,'**  Sydney  Sni — th  passed  without 
rrtiirninE  my  bow,  ami  I  totally  failed  in  naming  the  authurs  of  the  two 
"  crack"  articles  of  the  current  Quarterly,  Need  1  add  that  I  was.  after 
five  niiauies  effort  at  conversntion,  deserted  by  my  companion,  whose 
contemptuous  dejection  of  countenance,  as  she  whispered  her  next  neigh< 
hour,  and  glanced  her  eye  hastily  at  my  person,  convinced  me  that  I  wi  ' 
already  black-balled,  at  least  by  this  member  of  Lady  Mary's  squad 
Selects. 

Ilurrj'ing  down  stairs,  with  the  speed  of  a  delected  pickpocket,  I* 
stumbled  upon  Tom  Headlong,  of  Jesus,  the  'Squire's  nephew  of  Head- 
long Hall ;  who  found  much  favour  in  my  sight  by  voting  my  aunt  a  ijuiii, 
iind  her  party  the  blue  devils ;  and  on  this  account  he  had  tlie  less  difli- 
culiy  in  carrying  me  to  the  club,  of  which  1  had  just  been  elected  a 
tiwuib«r.  There,  I  tliought,  I  should  at  least  be  welcome  ;  for  my  credit 
Is  good,  and  my  money  as  acceptable  as  another's.  But  all  is  vanity 
and  veiaiiun  of  tipirit.  Noiwit^landing  that  Newmarket  is  within 
fourteen  mites  of  Cambridge,  my  ignorance  of  tlie  technicalities  of  a 
horne-race  was  sufficient  to  exclude  me  from  the  conversation  of  the 
nigbl,  whicJi  ran  almost  exclusively  upon  Kpsom.  My  ominous  silence 
on  this  interesting  topic  boded  me  no  ^'ood.  I'hen  I  could  not  name  the 
odds  at  some  point  of  the  game,  when  asked ;  1  mistook  the  round  in 
which  (ias  had  his  "  SghU  domed ;"  was  totally  out  about  his  opponent's 
head  being  "  in  chancery."  In  short,  I  shewed  myself  up  as  a  complete 
Spooney,  fell  out  of  the  conversation,  and  was  left  to  eat  my  supper  in 
sileacr  with  what  appetite  1  might. 

TliL-  DPit  disappointment  I  encountered  was  at  the  house 
maiden  irlnlion,  vhoni  1  hud  not  seen  for  some  years.  The  mcmoiy 
o(  hiT  giuKl-DaDired  and  unpretending  simplicity,  of  her  moderate  en- 
(luwnienis,  and  still  more  moderate  aonuirements,  assured  me  that  I 
migbl  make  mysell' "  quite  at  home''  with  her.  On  arriving  at  her  house 
1  fotmd  a  fnrmidablc  circle  of  Quaker-looking  ladles,  in  the  midst  of 
which  stood  a  spntce  and  punctiliously  dreseed  gentleman  in  black,  who 
totatiuiv  or  othi-r  brought  to  my  mind  a  certain  necessary  personage  in 
a  sabbath  uf  witches.  My  entrance  interrupted  the  reading  of  some 
book,  and  as  my  fair  relation  came  forward  to  greet  me,  I  could  not  but 
observe  thai  though  lier  reception  was  friendly,  it  was  more  measured 
and  subdued  than  childish  recollections  induced  me  to  expect.  After 
ihe  customary  enquiries  af^er  absent  friends,  &c.  the  conversation  seem- 
ed (o  lapi^  into  a  (rain  of  ideas  inspired  by  the  now  suspended  "  read- 
ings.''  Its  subject  seemed  to  me  religious,  but  it  was  so  wrapped  up 
in  something  between  technical  jargon  and  cnnt,  as  to  be  nearly  unin- 
irtligible  :  aiid  I  sunk  by  degrees  into  a  reverie,  in  which  my  imfitness 
for  socii'iy,  and  very  imperfect  education,  formed  a  prominent  and  a 
paiafal  part. 

Monilieil  by  such  repeated  failures  I  b^jan  to  lower  my  expectations, 
"dh>look  no  higher  tlian  (he  forming  one  amongst  those  cyphers  whicfc 
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swell  the  sam  total  of  a  '^  squee^e,'^  fill  up  door-ways  and  staircases,  and 
obstruct  the  king's  highway  by  their  attendant  carriages.  But,  ^^  non 
cuivis  homini/'  it  is  not  every  one's  lot  to  enter  at  once  even  this  nume- 
rous corps.  In  order  to  be  asked  every  where,  one  must  be  seen  every 
where,  and  known  to  every  body  ;  and  there  are  those  who  after  spend- 
ing a  fortune  in  ices  and  wax-lights,  are,  at  the  end  of  a  twenty  years^ 
struggle,  only  just  creeping  on.  To  be  distinguished  in  this  " genrCy^ 
and  to  carry  the  place  by  a  coup  de  mainy  is  morally  impossible  ;  be- 
cause where  nothing  is  expected,  where  no  qualification  is  required,  there 
is  no  advantage-ground  afforded  for  attracting  the  attention  of  an  ^  ad- 
miring public.'* 

As  a  last  resource,  I  determined  to  advance  myself  by  the  merits  of 
my  dancing-master,  to  ride  into  society  on  a  "  demiquene  de  chaty^  and 
to  wind  myself  round  the  hearts  of  my  friends  by  a  "  chaine  Angloise.^* 
But  this  also  is  not  to  be  done  at  will ;  for  it  requires  much  patience 
and  more  intrigue  to  get  enlisted  into  a  set,  or  to  be  received  in  morn- 
ing practising-parties.  As,  however,  I  am  an  eldest  son,  and  the 
family  estate  is  unembarrassed,  my  probation,  in  this  particular,  was 
considerably  shortened.  The  sort  of  society  to  which  I  was  thus  intro- 
duced was  not  altogether  "  le  bon  genre.^^  It  was  made  up,  for  the  most 
part,  of  what  are  called  "  respectable  families ;"  i.  e.  families  whose  easy 
C'rcumstances,  Heaven  knows  how  acquired,  prevent  their  ranking  ab- 
solutely as  nobody y  without  very  distinctly  proving  that  they  are  any 
body  : — East  India  baronets,  military  and  civic  knights,  the  small  fry 
of  country  gentlemen,  (who  spend  a  year's  revenue  in  a  two  months' 
visit  to  London  or  to  some  fashionable  watering-place,  living  all  the 
rest  of  the  year  in  their  lair  at  Clodpole-hall,  as  Cobbett  would  call 
it)  together  with  those  successful  mercantile  families  and  speculators, 
who,  according  to  the  same  authority,  are  elbowing  the  said  country 
gentlemen  out  of  their  estates.  Though  pleasure  and  dissipation  are 
3ie  objects  of  some  of  these  personages  in  mixing  with  the  world,  and 
seem  to  be  so  with  all,  yet,  the  fonde  of  the  society  consists  of  a  class 
who  unite  business  with  amusement ;  or  rather,  under  the  guise  of  plea- 
sure, carry  on  an  unremitting  effort  to  strike  a  great  stroke  in  life. 
These  are  the  mothers  who  hive  marriageable  daughters  to  dispose  of, 
and  whose  views  upon  the  persons  of  bachelors  are  any  thing  but  disin- 
tcrrstcd. 

Being  myself,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  one  of  those  enviable  young 
men  who  have  "  every  qualification  for  making  the  married  state  happy," 
I  was  eagerly  seized  on  as  a  proper  victim  of  this  systematic  conspiracy 
of  mothers  to  get  off  their  daughters  ;  and  I  soon  got  a  pretty  near  in- 
sight into  the  whole  affair.  Very  few  houses  indeed  are  opened  to  a 
regular  ball,  or  even  to  "  an  early  dance,"  in  which  there  is  not  a  daugli- 
ter  or  a  niece  to  be  disposed  of.  The  money  lavished  on  gaudy  decora- 
tions, soups,  wild  fowl,  ices,  and  champaign,  is  therefore  merely  put  out 
at  usance,  to  be  returned  in  a  good  settlement ;  insomuch  that,  tlie  more 
apparently  wanton  the  profusion,  the  closer  may  be  deemed  the  cal- 
culation :  seeming  hospitality  being  nothing  on  earth  but  a  well-baited 
trap. 

On  these  occasions  every  body  is  asked  for  something  ;  Lords, 
Baronets,  &c.  for  their  titles  :  dragoons  for  their  regimentals :  frightful 
•Id  women  in  blue  gowns  and  silver  tissue  turbans,  for  their  sons  and 
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i  faandsotnc  marned  women  to  draw  Ute  men ;  ugly  girls  as  foils  { 
y  girls  becuuse  tbe  bull  cannol  go  on  without  them.  Sonie  are 
d  to  avikc  u]>  a  cartl-lablc  for  the  rich  tlowiiger  moiher  of  ui  heir 
r :  ■ome  because  ibi-y  have  an  air  of  fashion,  or  write  "  Albany'* 
on  thdr  card,  tvery  thing,  in  short,  is  measured,  to  llie  minutest  ^^al^• 
licular  ihitt  can  procc-ed  or  retard  the  great  event,  which  is  ' 
ipring  of  tbr  whole. 

AJcfaough  it  is  a  part  of  good  policy  in  a  hawking  mamma,  to  fly  her 
girU  generally  at  ull  young  fellows  or  old  fellows  of  decent  fortune,  ytt 
*be  has,  for  the  most  part,  some  individual  in  view,  who  is  more  parti*. 
ciUurly  tbe  objecl  of  pursuit :  and  it  is  truly  a.<4toni^liing  how  iiniformljr 
that  favoured  individual  finds  himself,  in  spite  of  himself,  in  contact  with 
the  "  young  lady''  who  has  him  in  chnse.  Tall,  thin,  pale  girls  arc  my 
aversion ;  yet  for  two  months  1  was  ni^itly  haunted  by  such  a  spectre, 
who  forced  me  to  ask  her  to  dance  by  "  meeting  my  eye  in  an  early 
iiour  of  the  debate,"  by  planting  herself  assiduously  at  my  side,  and  «>■ 
gaging  me  in  a  aeries  of  innocent  questions  at  the  &-st  preparatory  scrape 
of  tbe  violiiu.  Somehow  or  other  1  was  alwa)^  obliged,  too,  to  hand 
her  down  to  supper,  and  consequently  to  sit  beside  her  at  tlie  table. 
Fraui  this  persecution  I  fortunately  escaped  by  a  lucky  fquivoquCf  which 
seemed  to  hint  that  1  was  engaged  to  a  girl  in  the  country,  whose  estate 
joins  uun  ;  and  the  next  evening,  1  had  the  happiness  to  sec  the  stately 
galley  bear  down  on  another  prise. 

Ie  is  a  curious,  but  a  melancholy  sight,  to  behold  the  long  rows  of 
overdressed  girls,  many  of  them,  1  hope,  unconscious  of  the  purpose  tor 
which  they  are  thus  launched  on  society, — with  their  fidgety,  an\iuui 
mothers,  settling  from  time  to  lime  their  hair  and  dress,  nodding  diaaji- 
probation,  or  smiling  encouragement  (as  the  puppet  contradicts  or  la- 
vours  the  purpose  in  bund  by  her  carriage  and  demeanour]  and  havmg 
no  eyes,  no  ears  but  for  the  one  object  of  painful  solicitude.  Still  more 
melancholy  b  it  to  witneHs  tlie  lost  struggles  of  an  unfortimate  "  abaa-  ^ 
donata"  -whose  tenth  season  is  passuig  in  vain,  with  "  nobody  coming 
lo  marry  her,  nobody  coming  to  woimmmio-!*'  I  hope  the  reader  can 
wliistle  tbe  tune  for  that  last  desponding  morosyllublc) — wliile  each 
uu«eless  giggle,  intendetl  to  display  a  dimple,  bears  evidence  of  another 
accident  in  the  "  human  face  divine,"  which  I  forbear  to  name ; 
prefusiuii  of  finery  eclipses  charms,  that  it  is  no  longer  prudenci 
pose  to  the  broad  glare  of  lamps  and  wax-lightH. 

Whew  a  gudgeon  is  observed  to  rise  freely  to  the  bail,  he  i»  asked  lo 
Jinnrr,  nod  eiig^d  on  riding'parties  in  the  mornings.  A  lundieon 
alia  is  regularly  set  out  as  a  rallying-poiol  for  youn^  men,  whose  appe- 
tite* are  often  more  dartile  than  their  passiouH.  Hearts  are  thus  cn- 
nuuvd  through  the  medium  of  cold  tongue  and  bread  and  butter,  and  a 
•arc  Imr-polion  is  Madeira  and  soda-water.  When  all  else  f^,  the 
eood  nid  Indy  herself  hints  very  plainly  her  reasonable  expectations,  and 
Ktrhrrt  bard  to  carry  an  hesitating  swain  by  a  baiefaced  Itmuendo. 

A»  I  have  my  own  reasons  for  not  giving  into  these  schemes,  and  pre- 
frr  taking  a  wife  (when  I  shall  take  one)  fmni  purer  sources,  I  have 
ever  beat  mure  annoyed  than  flattered  by  such  distinctions.  And  this 
probably  has  made  ine  feel  the  more  keenly  the  general  ill-elTecti  on 
suciny  ariung  from  these  maternal  intrigues,  in  which  tbe  married  and 
ibc  poor  go  for  nothing.     If  one,  belonging  li^  eitlier  of  these  classes,  eii- 
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gages  a  girPs  attention  and  distracts  her  from  tlie  business  of  the  niglit^ 
you  may  see  the  mother  prowling  about  with  fretful  uneasiness,  like  a 
cat  whose  kitten  is  in  the  paws  of  some  unlucky  urchin,  and  at  last  fairly 
breaking  in  on  the  conversation  to  hurry  her  daughter  away  from  the 
troublesome  interloper.  I  have  felt  the  deepest  compassion  for  many  a 
worthy  fellow,  whose  accomplishments,  talents,  and  virtues  should  have 
made  him  a  most  desirable  match,  thus  warned  off  the  premises  like  an 
unqualified  sportsman,  and  treated  with  contempt  in  the  quarter  in 
which  contempt  is  most  insufferable,  merely  for  the  want  of  a  little  dross. 
Where  these  practices  are  carrying  on  in  a  family,  all  agreeable  and  in- 
structive conversation  is  banished  the  house.  Even  in  the  most  intimate 
sociality,  the  necessity  of  knocking  up  a  quadrille  to  the  piano-forte,  or 
of  engaging  the  musical  misses  in  the  display  of  their  acquirements,  cuts 
short  all  sweet  converse.  All  the  dust  of  the  carpet  is  beaten  into  your 
eyes  and  throat,  your  ears  are  stunned,  your  person  pushed  about  the 
narrow  room,  or  you  are  condemned  to  listen  for  the  five  thousandth 
time  to  ^^  Bid  me  discourse f^^  and  a  ^^  Di  tanti  palpitiy^'  sung  in  that  time 
and  tune  which  it  pleaseth  fortune,  or  the  no  less  capricious  tempers  of 
the  melodious  exhibitaiits. 

For  these  and  a  thousand  other  reasons,  which  for  brevity  I  must  now 
omit,  it  becomes  a  point  of  prudence  and  good  .policy  to  adopt  a  plan  that 
shall  consign  matrimony,  like  all  other  trades,  to  the  forenoon,  and  to  the 
commercial  part  of  the  city,  leaving  the  haunts  of  pleasure  and  the  hours 
of  recreation  to  their  legitimate  purposes.  In  France,  marriage  is  trans- 
acted "  by  private  contract/^  The  unmarried  whey  faces  are  kept  in 
the  back-ground,  and  talking  does  not  spoil  conversation  in  the  saloons. 
This  arrangement,  however,  in  which  the  young  fc^s  are  not  ^'  brouglit 
out,"  is  too  foreign  for  our  habits,  and  cannot  be  recommended.  But 
nothing  could  be  more  convenient  than  the  erection  of  an  Exchange  ex- 
clusively appropriated  to  matrimonial  speculation.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Mark4ane  would  afford  a  good  site,  as  country  gentlemen  might  then 
dispose  of  their  com  and  their  children  at  the  same  time.  Or  a  room 
might  be  hired  in  the  Auction-mart,  or  at  Tattersall's,  for  the  purpose. 
The  fitting  up  of  show-rooms  or .  Bazaar's  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bond-street  might  have  its  utility,  in  wliich  each  girl  might  be  ticketed, 
and  ^^  no  second  price  be  taken."  This  would  answer  the  better,  as  in 
Bazaars  "  no  credit  can  possibly  be  given,"  and  "  no  goods  are  returned 
after  they^have  left  the  shop."  Subservient  to  this  scheme,  registers 
might  be  opened,  by  which  an  inspector  might  at  a  glance  know  how 
far  any  number  in  the  catalogue  would  suit.  By  such  arrangements  we 
might  have  our  evenings  to  ourselves ;  and  mammas,  their  daughters, 
and  young  gentlemen  of  good  expectations,  might  each  and  all  enjoy 
the  delights  of  social  intercourse,  undisturbed  by  anxious  speculation^ 
and  unharrassed  by  the  dread  of  spring-guns  and  steel-traps  in  concerts, 
dances,  and  opera  suppers.  As  things  are  now  conducted,  we  must 
marry  in  one's  own  defence,  and  run  the  risk  of  perpetual  annoyance  at 
home  in  order  to  obtain  some  chance  of  a  little  tranquil  enjoyment 
abroad.  This  certainly  requires  reform,  and  something  might  be  done 
in  the  shape  of  a  rider  to  some  of  the  many  marriage  acts  which  are 
daily  passmg  the  two  houses  of  Parliament.  Let  the  members  look  to 
it,  at  their  leisure.  C.  M. 
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Thx  projeci  of  a  Bojal  Society  uf  Literature  wlii-rli  so  long  lay  myiil 
leriously  id  embryo,  biis  again  {irosriitcd  iiai-U  to  Uie  wuilil,  ur.  tu  uit 
[inrliameDtnry   langiiagt,  assiunetl    somewhat  of   ''  a    tangible    shapc.'f 
Never  wa»  the  origin  of  a  sodctyj  wliich  lujgbt  naturally  be  psptcted  tto  1 
receive  its  concoction  among  the  most  celebrated  litoruii  of  the  ci 
•o  obscure  or  to  little  known  to  those  intereBietl  in  its  proceedings.      - , 
cillation  and  uncertainty  have  markud  its  progress  liitlierto,  and  whetlw 
the  present  aoiiouuceiuent  of  its  constitution  is  to  be  regarded  as  tn 
final  result  of  the  deliberations  of  its  founders,  or  to  be  considered  only  | 
as  on  initianicni  to  be  followed  by  another  interval  of  silence  ere  itf  ] 
Uiuisaetioiis  be  again  visible  to  the  public  eye,  remains  for  time  to  decide  1 
Il>  coinraeoccment  has  been  any  thing  but  auspicious  ;  and  if  the  future  • 
be  to  be  judged  by  the  past,  the  hopes  of  its  founders  are  likely  to  si 
dUappuintmcni  from  the  very  nature  of  the  course  they  have  been  puiu 
suing. 

A  recent  announcement  of  the  transactions  of  a  meeting  held  on  thf 
17th  of  June,  has   disclosed  to  the   community  the  operations  whidf 
have  consumed  two  or  three  years  in  complfting.     A  reference  is  easi} 
taadv  to  these  ai  length  in  some  of  the  diurnal  publications.     It  appeal 
that  a  president  (the  Bishop  of  St.  David's),  eight  vice-preaidcnts,  fM 
council  of  Mileen  fellows,*  a  treasurer,  librarian,  and  secretary,  havsT 
been   elected.     Very  few  of  diesc  individuals  can  he  considered   i 
mediately  oonnecied  with  literature.     Tlie  Society  is  described  as  beuig    , 
."  under  the  patronage  and  endowed  by  the  munilicence  of  his  Majegt|rJ] 
King  George  the    Fourth,  for   thij  advancement  of  literature-^by  theT 
publicniiou  of  incilited  remains  of  ancient  literature,  and  of  such  worka^  \ 
as  may  he  of  great  intrinsic  value,  but  not  of  that   popular  character  J 
wliidi  usually  claims  the  attention  of  publishers — by  the  promotion  *(  1 
di«icoveiies  in  literature — by  endeavours  Utjix  Ike  ttandard,  as  far  <n 
is  praciJciJite,  and  to  preserve  tlie  purity  of  our  language,  by  the  criticall 
improvement  of  our  lexicography — by  tlie  reading,  at  public  meciingi,  J 
of  interesting    papers   on   history,  philosophy,  poetry,  philology,  a:  * 
th^  arts,  and  the  publication  of  such  of  those  pa|>ers,  as  shall  be  a 
proved  of,  in  the  society's  transactions — by  the  aanigning  of  houora 
rnoardt  to  works  of  grcal  literari/  merit,  and  to  important  discover!) 
in  literature  ;  and  by  esiablishinif  a  correnpondence  with  learned  ivn 
in  foreign  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  literary  inquiry  and  informj 
lion."     The  two  prizes,  of  one  hiinilred  and  of  fifty  pounds,  first  ) 
posed  to  lie  given  for  literary  compositions,  ore  changed  in 
meihil*  of  filty  guineas  each,  to  be  udjuilged  annually  to  persons  c 
eminent  litemry  merit.     The  society  consists  of  fellows  and  associates 
of  llie  last  are  two  clossia — royal  associates  and  associates  of  the  society  J 1 
llie  bmaei  to  be  elected  from  among  the  latter.     Ten  of  these  associaW 
are  to  receive  one  hundred  a  year  each  from  the  privy  purse,  am' 
otlient  a  like  sum  from  tlie  funds  of  the  society.     Tlicre  are  also  1 
hononiry  associates.     The  persons  elected  as  associates  are  to  give 
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monials  of  good  moral  character,  and  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  ^<  truth, 
social  order,  and  loyalty — loyaUy  in  its  genuine  sense,  not  only  of  per- 
sonal devotion  to  the  sovereign,  but  of  attachment  to  the  laws  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  country."  Such  is  a  brief  expose  of  the  present  structure 
of  the  society. 

Some  of  the  objects  before  enumerated,  such  as  the  publication  of 
inedited  works  of  ancient  literature,  the  ^  reading  interesting  papers 
on  history,  &c."  and  a  foreign  correspondence  for  the  ^  purpose  of 
literary  inquiry,  &c."  are  unobjectionable  things  in  themselves,  and 
calculated  in  the  agmgate  rather  to  do  good  than  harm ;  but  it  may  be 
justly  doubted  whether  individual  industry  has  left  any  thing  in  these 
respects  to  be  performed.  The  other  designs  of  the  society  are  more 
open  to  objection,  and  are  not  so  well  calculated  to  begin  a  memorable 
era  in  British  literature  as  its  founders  expect,  even  if  its  achievements 
equal  those  which  the  celebrated  Academy  of  France  has  accomplished 
for  that  nation.  Hb  Majesty's  munificence  and  good  intentions  no  one 
will  feel  inclined  to  dispute,  but  it  may  be  justly  a  question  whether 
their  display  would  not  have  been  more  advantageous  to  the  cause  of 
literature,  if  the  stipends  had  been  conferred  by  royal  selection,  rather 
than  through  the  intervention  of  any  society  however  constituted.  This 
mode  would  at  least  have  afi(H*ded  ft  guarantee  for  the  impartial  fulfil- 
ment of  the  royal  wishes,  and  show  that  the  cabals  of  a  society  did  not 
interfere  in  the  distribution.  For  notwithstanding  any  professions,  and 
sincere  professions,  perhaps,  of  the  founders  of  this  society,  it  will  in- 
evitably, if  it  endure,  become  an  instrument  of  party.  All  former  soci- 
eties have  uniformly  become  so ;  and  therefore,  though  they  might  have 
been  advantageous  in  the  dawn  of  %  national  literature,  they  are  worse 
than  useless,  nay  decidedly  mischievous,  when  established  during  its  m^ 
ridian  splendour,  as  is  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  The  Academy 
of  France  has  uniformly  been  the  corrupt  tool  of  the  government,  and 
is  deservedly  sunk  into  disrepute.  It  injured  the  national  literature  by 
attempting  to  ^^  fix  a  standard"  in  each  department,  by  which  all  writers 
were  to  be  circumscribed,  at  a  time  when,  from  the  great  names  con- 
nected with  it,  its  influence  was  all-powerful.  It  clulled  the  ardour  of 
genius,  cramped  attempts  at  novelty,  and  endeavoured  to  crush  writers 
that  had  the  independence  to  contravene  any  of  its  arbitrary  or  pedan- 
tic enactments.  One  source  of  its  power  arose  from  the  comparatively 
unenlightened  era  of  its  establishment  and  the  celebrated  men  that  were 
successively  enrolled  on  its  list,  under  a  government  which,  till  a  recent 
period,  suffered  no  independent  feeling  to  exbt  among  the  people.  In 
Its  best  times  it  was  a  thing  of  feud,  corruption,  and  abject  servility ; 
grovelling  courtiers,  bigoted  priests,  and  vain  nobles,  being  among  its 
members.  Thus  its  reputation  was  sustained  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
few  gifted  individuals.  It  was  the  creature  of  despotism,  that  so  well 
understands  how  to  turn  all  similar  institutions  to  its  own  aggrandise- 
ment. 

But  to  return  to  the  new  Society,  projected  it  may  be  with  the  most 
laudable  intentions — ^is  it  at  all  probable,  that  in  a  nation  like  England, 
where  letters  have  reached  the  proudest  elevation,  unsustained  by 
caballin?  academies  or  royal  donations,  that  at  this  moment  literary 
men  will  bow  the  head  to  die  dicta  of  any  associatitm  whatever  ?  Can 
it  be  supposed  that  in  this  most  enlii^tened  age,  when  independence 
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of  every  sort  is  in  the  highest  estimation,  nrilers  will  place  themselvei 
in  ibeyance  from  a  body  iti  which  scarcely  a  name  of  celebrity  in  the 
Diitional  literature  has  appeared,  feeling  and  luiowjug  tlial  public  opi- 
DioD  can  confer  on  them,  without  shackle  or  compromise  of  any  Icitid,  | 
lasting  reputation  and  pecuniary  advantages  adequate  to  tlieir  toils,  and 
far  greater  than  any  society  can  offer?  The  very  soul  of  a  high  hier 
lure  is  freedom,  a  freedom  owning  no  authority  but  the  tribunal  of  the 
whole  nation.  No  academy  in  lliis  country  will  be  held  in  sufficient 
respect  by  the  public  to  keep  the  power  in  its  hands  of  bestowing  ei 
nence  on  an  author  by  its  plaudits,  or  of  sending  him  into  obscuriiy  by 
hs  censures.  His  glorious  independence  of  mind  and  pen,  his  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  alone,  and  the  pride  of  principle,  render 
him  very  justly  Jealous  of  any  set  of  men  wlio  would  seek  to  extend 
their  influence  over  his  opinions,  or  make  him  the  means  of  propagating 
theirs.  It  may  be  asserted  as  a  truth,  that  the  society  in  its  corporate 
capacity  will  have  no  weight  with  the  better  class  of  English  writers,  let 
the  political  tenets  of  the  latter  be  what  they  may.  In  an  early  a: 
oouncpment  of  its  intentions,  it  was  observed,  that  without  royal  proiec- 
tioD  '■  literature  would  continue  neutral  or  adverse  to  the  service  of  ilie 
country."  Here  was  a  pretty  pl^n  hint  to  authors  what  its  advocates 
bought  of  our  preseJit  literature,  and  hence  may  be  inferred  one  of  the 
main  objects  kept  in  view  in  its  formation.  But  ilie  literature  of  tliii 
couotry  has  attained  its  magniticence  of  growth  without  royal  protec* 
lion,  or  any*  other  protection  than  its  own  irresistible  claims  afforded. 
Its  profe.tsori  nurtured  it  for  ages,  often  amid  penury  and  distress,  until 
it  reached  a  flourislung  maturity  and  spread  itself  abroad — iIk-  admira- 
tion of  the  world,  too  firmly  rooted  to  require  the  support  of  thrones, 
and  loo  full  of  vitality  to  be  withered  by  the  insidious  care  of  academiet 
or  societies.  Is  the  noblest  memento  of  Britain's  glory  so  vile  a  thing, 
that  it  may  be  turned  or  twisted  to  the  use  of  any  faction  possessing  po- 
■•ileal  power,  as  Tory,  Whig,  or  Radical,  might  deem  it  "  adverse  to  tiie 
•ervice  <rf  the  country  ?"  Dues  it  not  look,  after  acknowledgements  so 
put  forth,  as  if  it  had  been  said  by  the  society,  "  when  British  literature 
was  emerging  from  obscurity,  it  might  well  be  left  to  force  its  way  in 
negjecl,  but  now  It  is  become  a  mighty  instrument  in  governing  man- 
kind— now  its  glory  b  gone  abroad  into  all  comers  of  the  earth,  we 
nun  offer  ii  our  patronage,  enlist  it  on  our  side,  and  finally  endeavour 
to  ccntrol  it."  But  it  is  too  late ;  no  bonds  will  hold  its  giant  limbs,  no 
an  confine  its  proud  and  lowering  spirit.  It  is  no  longer  a  suppliant, 
graog  on  coronets  and  patrons  fur  a  haughty  protection  ;  but  a  laurelled 
victor,  going  "  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer."  Our  literary  genius, 
like  OUT  constitution,  is  essentially  free,  and,  while  it  flourishes,  must'  1 
remntn  so.  Our  better  class  of  writers  will  not  enter  a  society,  where  una>  | 
nimity  cannot  exist,  and  tlie  future  fate  of  which  may  be  easily  foreseen.  ^ 

L«  us  suppose  Mr. ■  feeling  inclined  to  present  an  hexameter  oda 

to  the  society,  and  to  take  his  place  aniong  tlie  associates,  bringing  hit 
testimuntals  of  learning,  loyalty,  good  moral  characier,  and  public  prin- 
ciple, in  his  hand  ;  suppose  these  latter  to  be  what  tite  society  may  ap- 
prove, how  would  they  elect  Mr. ,  whose  ideas  as  "  to  the  promo-  , 

tion  of  Iruili,  of  social  order,  and  luyalry, — loyally  in  its  genuine  sense, 
uol  only  of  penoiuil  altachtnent  tu  the  sovereign,  hut  of  attacluneut  la 
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the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  country,"  may  be  very  widely  diiferent 
from  those  of  the  founder  of  Pantisocracy  ?  Both  of  these  writers  would 
be  most  desirable  members  of  such  a  body ;  but  how  can  both  be  elect- 
ed and  the  society  preserve  a  unity  of  desi^,  and  amalgamate  indivi- 
duals so  diamctricully  opposite  in  principle  ? 

But,  allowing  the  society  to  be  at  present  unconnected  with  politics, 
it  cannot  long  remain  so ;  and  shall  we  not,  by  and  by,  see  it  exert  the 
same  sort  of  influence  that  we  have  seen  nile  similar  institutions,  both  in 
this  and  other  countries — we  certainly  shall.     It  may  safely  be  averred, 
tliat  at  no  very  distant  period  writers  of  the  greatest  learning  and  the 
most  brilliant  genius  would  fail  of  success,  were  they  to  be  candidates 
for  atlmission,  not  being  of  the  political  state  party  governing  at  the 
time.     I'he  experience  of  the  past  has  uniformly  sliewn  this  to  be  tlie 
case,  and  it  is  natiural  it  should  be  so  where  bishops  and  judges  direct. 
But  what  have  objects  purely  literary,  to  which  such  societies  should  be 
confined,  to  do  with  political  opinions  ?  Neither  Milton^  nor  Marvel,  nor 
Sidney,  could  be  members  of  such  a  body ;  but  Cibber  and  Settle  might. 
What  then  becomes  of  the  integrity  of  an  institution,  that,  imder  the  mask 
of  supporting  literature,  is  the  concealed  prop  of  a  political  party,  and  ex* 
eludes  from  its  advantages  for  causes  which  have  no  connexion  with 
the  ostensible  object  of  its  establishment.     This  having  been  uniformly 
the  case  in  bodies  similarly  constituted,  there  must  indeed  be  saving 
virtue,  in  the  present  society,  if  it  be  exempt  from  such  mischief  in  a 
country  where  party  runs  so  high.     Other  academies  have  been  found* 
ed  with  as  fair  professions  as  the  present,  by  those  who  have  well  un- 
derstood the  advantage  of  maintaining  an  ascendancy  over  literary  men^ 
of  arranging  them  on  their  side  of  a  question,  and  oi  using  them  as  a 
shield  in  contests  totally  unconnected  with  literary  matters.     The  very 
laws  and  rules  of  such  societies  have  been  generally  pernicious  to  ge- 
nius ;  being  grounded  on  the  theory  of  the  sdioolmen  of  past  times  and 
the  pedantry  of  monkish  colleges,  they  have  proved  imcongenial  to  that 
portion  of  literature  which  is  truly  generous,  and  would  now  only  tend 
to  retard  that  freedom  of  thought  which  is  uicreasing  from  the  wider  diP 
fusion  of  knowledge,  rendered  permanent  by  the  art  of  printing.     A  lite- 
rary society,  properly  so  called,  should  hold  forth  no  qualification  or 
disqualification  as  to  members,  but  what  was  purely  literary ;  yet  tlie 
spirit  of  societies  both  of  literature  and  art  have  never  exhibited  this 
consistency.     Raphael  himself  would  suffer  to-morrow  the  fate  of  Barry 
ui  the  English  Academy  of  Painting,  were  he  a  living  member  and 
equally  imprudent  in  the  use  of  an  hasty  expression ; — but  what  mischief 
would  such  an  exclusion  do  to  Raphael  in  his  art  ?  his  pencil  would  be 
as  graceful  as  ever,  and  his  Paintings  as  much  admired.     It  is  precisely 
the  same  in  an  Academy  of  Literature,  that  forgets  its  genuine  object  to 
display  its  impotent  resentment  for  offences  unconnected  with  its  con- 
trol.    But  the  strenuous  advocates  of  the  society  have  said  that  the  great 
object  in  view  is  to  '*  render  the  pursuit  of  literature  honourable  in  itself 
and  beneficial  in  its  results  to  society."     And  tliis  it  proposes  to  achieve 
by  giving  a  hundred  a  year  to  twenty  writers  whom  the  societ}''  may 
judge  entitled  to  tlie  same !  Men  cannot  be  rendered  more  honourable 
by  being  made  more  depend<>nt ;  this  is  not  the  way  to  attain  the  ob- 
ject, nor  will  any  society  in  this  country,  however  respectable  in  rauKr 
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the  punuit  of  liteMture  more  honourable  than  it  is  ai  present 
«  beneficial  in  iis -rcaiilts.  Our  liiernture  is  Torined ;  our  wr>< 
that  are  woriliy  of  ii  fte  fi'll  supported,  and  staiiil  high  in  the 
{Hiblic  rstecm.  The  sociely-toay  Jiavo  a  liigh  opinion  of  the  merits  oC 
one  proilueiioti,  not  a  iloxen  copies'.  Af  which  may  be  sold  ;  while  knot' 
ihrr  ijuite  lielerodox  according  tii^JW  ijerspicuous  decisions,  may  be 
returning  wealth  and  fiime  to  the  au^oc  .  How  in  such  a  case  caa 
tbe  locivty  help  iUflf,  or  talk  of  its  Ainnugiil  and  infallibility  in  lite- 
rary aETairs  amid  a  Irequetil  recurrence  oi',iiuck  instances, — and  whi( 
triU  the  wnrld  think  of  them  ?  As  to  any  tiling  it'  can  effect  for  th^ 
nuiiinutl  literature,  we  are  equally  in  the  dark.  IThe  iiOrature  of  En^ 
laud  cunnirl  stand  on  higher  ground  than  it  occu^rl^  jiresent ;  lta»* 
HTorks  of  the  society  in  this  respect  will  be  works  of-'^pererogatiooa 
II  caiuiol  compile  a  better  Dictionary  than  Johnson's,  o'r  *r,p^'s  Johiir- 
»on  ;  siill  legs  can  it  improve  our  lexict^aphy ;  it  must  fifst/luc  hi^ 
ground  iu  the  opinion  of  the  nation,  and  esiabligh  itself  at  the.siKppUt 
of  British  literature  ile  facto,  before  it  can  become  an  example  to  b« 
copied.  Ii  cannot  engross  all  the  genius  of  the  country,  nor  adequately 
reward  it ;  this  must  still  be  lell  to  the  public.  It  cannot  fix  a  stai^ 
dard  of  taste  in  language ;  the  best  authors  must  always  be  the  efficient 
guides  in  this  rt'Spect ;  and  a  free  nation  will  not  suffer  improvement  to 
be  at  a  stand.  It  cannot  mark  out  new  subjects  Ibr  the  liigher  class  irf 
writers;  this  must  be  left  to  individual  fancy  and  feeling.  In  shor^"* 
its  honorary  donations  can  only  act  as  incitements  to  youoe  writeri,  * 
who  have  still  to  |parn  that  their  most  valuable  reward,  as  regards  repu* 
latton,  is  to  be  obtained  through  the  public,  and  the  highest  pecuniaiy 
advantage  through  their  bookseller. 

But  tlie  society  is  not  to  he  supported  entirely  by  government,  but 
also  by  private  subscription.  Subscribers  are  to  be  considered  Feltowi, 
•o  at  least  it  appears  from  tlie  proceedings  published.  From  these 
fellows  die  ufiicers  and  council  are  chocen,  and  by  ihem  will  evei^ 
matter  of  importance  ultimately  be  decided.  Numbers  who  may  be- 
come subscribers  will  be  eager  to  gel  their  money's  worth  of  inierf^ 
rmcc  in  the  transactions  of  the  society.  Sir  Wm.  Curtis,  forexamploi 
laying  aside  the  study  of  Mrs.  Rundle  for  that  of  a  less  palatable,  bttf 

aomcwbai  higher,  order  of  reading,  may,  witli  the  Bishop  of oH 

*me.  h*nd,  and  Mr.  Deputy  Kilderkin  on  the  other,  astisle,  as  tha 
French  say,  at  the  deliberations  on  the  merits  of  the  candidates  fott 
the  medals,  l^ven  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself  may  be  seated  vi»  a 
with  Lixton,  and  sluiking  his  ambrosial  curls  in  the  terrors  of  Judicial'' 
procntstination  over  a  work  of  doubtful  merit,  postpone  the  considers 
liuo  of  th«  unliappy  author's  doom  to  another  meeting.  Con  such  b& 
a  state  of  things  to  which  writers  of  celebrity  will  submit,  when  tita' 
tribuniU  of  the  nation  is  open  to  them,  and  may  it  not  tie  boldly  pro* 
wed  thil  tlie  road  to  reputation  will  be  still  found  to  lie  tlial 
i  The  rstnbhshment  of  the  society  tends  also  to  the  contraction  - 
"  irrowitess  of  every  thing  connected  with  literary  pursuits.  Till 
I  English  author  had  "  the  world  before  him  where  to  choose" 
Ira  anil  supjiortrTs ;  yet  soon,  if  the  society  can  become  par*- 
««nit,  br  must  nai  look  licyond  its  pale.     The  spirit  of  »iir  literature 
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Bust  be  subdued  and  reined  in ;  it  mustr'groceed  <mly  by  measured 
steps  ;  no  noble  action  and  graceful  cury^tiiig^  must  be  tolerated ;  but 
tl*e  laws  of  the  manage  must  restrain  ey^/v'^ace  ^  beyond  the  reach  of 
ari/'  every  motion  of  which  the  ruat^  'curb  of  the  College  forbids  the 

In  a  Royal  Academy  of  Litiaifattfaiie'all  the  members  should  be  literary 
men  of  some  celebrity,  to. Ite^. qualified  for  the  business  for  which  they 
are  embodied.     Fortun|i|e}][^\tfie  society's  influence  over  the   public 
mindy  to  any  great.  exteiit*^*ij  not  very  likely  to  happen,  and  th^fore 
much  evil  need  no^.be  ^aded  from  its  anathemas  by  writers  indepen- 
d^^nt  of  it,  shoqld^th^  still  continue  ^^  neutral,  or  adverse  to  the  ser* 
vice  of  the  pcjiivXsyr/^    Even  our  Royal  Academy  of  Painting  consists 
of  artists ;  biif*3fKat  of  Literature  will  be  essentially  composed  of  sub- 
scribei;^.VA^Lord  Chief  Justice  out  of  lus  place  in  court  is  generally 
but  a«b^g^ve  sort  of  a  personage,  as  a  literary  umpire  more  especially* 
Th^.s|fifit  o(  lawyers  and  literary  men  is  as  opposite  as  the  pol^ 
Perhaps  it  is  thought  a  sufficient  qualification  for  a  member  to  have 
had  a  certain  quantum  of  Greek  and  Latin  fiogged  into  turn  in  his 
school-days,  and  to  have  kept  terms  at  College.    If  so,  we  may  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  our  hereditary  literati,  as  a  German    academy 
did  once  on  its  hereditary  mathematicians ;  thus  we  have,  at  last,  a 
royal  road  to  literature.     Thb  absurdity  b  selP«vident ;  but  if  we  must 
have  such  a  society,  let  it  be  openly  formed  on  the  principle  of  absolute 
power,  now  so  much  in  vogue  in  Europe,  and  well  calculated  to  fetter 
the  mind  and  make  it  subservient  to  its  dictates.     It  is  better  that 
Government  should  at  once  nominate  forty  individuals  (the  Bourbon 
complement  for  a  literary  academy,)  and  consign  over  to  them  the  ex- 
clusive practice  of  literary  affairs,  as  it  has  consigned  physic  to  the 
academy  in  Warwick  Lane.    None  should  publish  a  book  without  a 
diploma  from  the  legitimate  forty ;  fixed  rules  should  be  acted  upon  in 
writing  tragedy,  comedy,  history,  &c.    Then,  by  rigidly  enforcing  the 
execution  of  this  law,  letters  would  speedily  descend  to  so  low  a  level 
that  they  would  cease  to  occupy  public  attention,  and  no  longer  excite 
the  apprehensions  of  our  Holy  Allies.    There  is  a  very  un-English  feel- 
ing abroad,  that,  instead  of  showing  liberality  and  expansion  of  mind, 
'  seeks  to  circumscribe  every  thing  by  arbitrary  control.    Our  literary 
renown  owes  nothing  to  dogmas  or  academicians ;  though  occasionally 
coloured  at  times  too  much  by  a  reigning  fashion,  it  was  ever  free  as 
air — ^its  coruscations   had  an    unbounded  space  in  which  to  radiate, 
and  owed  their  splendours  to  nature,  not  to  the  pyrotechnical  displays 
of  the  laboratory.     The  support  of  an  academy  to  our  literature  in  its 
present  state,  b  that  of  a  reed  propping  a  flourishing  oak.     The  French 
had  scarcely  any  literature  before  the  foundation  of  their  academy,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  similarity  ui  the  two  cases,  nor  is  it  desirable  there 
should  be  any.     We  shall  soon  discover  that  if  this  institution  do  not 
fall  to  pieces  of  itself,  it  will  become  a  mere  tiling  of  party,  and  that 
the  best  introduction  to  it  will  be  through  the  minister's  closet — ^it  will 
become  the  rallying  point  of  his  supporters,  and  will  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  meanness,  corruption,  and  intrigue.    We  have  many  writers 
at  present,  and  there  will  then  be  a  rapid  accumulation  of  them,  that 
will  use  the  pen  on  any  side  and  for  any  party,  or  for  all,  if  they  find  it 
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Cdndueitne  to  Uipir  private  interfiU,  however  opposite  it  mny  be  to  the 
dictate*  of  their  consciences.  By  such  ihe  honours  and  emoliiinents  of 
(he  iiutHution  will  be  engrossed,  when  those  who  have  at  preaem  c<hi- 
tribmed  to  estabhsh  it  with  pure  views  and  inientions  shall  have  passed 
away. 

It  b  evident  thnl  the  means  such  a  society  must  hrst  adopt,  to  give  it 
a  chance  of  obtaining  influence  over  the  pubhc  mind,  are,  to  place  itself 
ai  the  head  of  the  litfraiure  of  the  country,  and  to  unite  the  best  and 
most  popular  authors  in  its  support.  Mere  labourers  in  the  Classicat 
Jounud,  plodding  studenu,  and  commentators  on  ancient  tejtt  foi'  the 
thonsandm  time,  no,  not  even  a  dozen  profound  scholars,  witli  the  Bishop 
of  Peterborough,  and  his  hundred  inquisitorial  questions  at  iheir  head, 
will  make  the  society  succeed  without  efteciii^  this.  The  popular  au- 
thon  must  unite  with  the  society,  or  it  will  never  be  looked  up  lo. 
M«*  Umversity  Grecians  will  do  little  for  h  whh  the  world  at  larce. 
h  tautl  eihibit  on  its  rolls  the  nobler  intellects  and  higher  spirits  of  the 
age,  or  it  will  remain  a  secondary  thing — a  body  without  a  soul — an  in- 
efficient name,  laborious  in  microcosmic  exertion,  and  imbecile  in  tlie 
Riidsi  of  swelling  profession.  But  it  is  not  to  lie  expected  that  these 
great  names  will  be  recorded  on  the  books  of  the  society.  Each  feels 
conscious  of  his  stren^h,  and  sees  no  necessity,  nor  useful  object,  in 
compromising  himself  with  any  set  of  individuals,  whose  intentions,  how- 
ever good,  are  characterised  by  utter  destitution  of  the  means  which  can 
hisure  any  beneficial  consequences  to  literature  from  theh  union.  Minds 
«'  great  power  are  too  inde|>endent,  and  are  seldom  social  enough  for 
■uch  an  object;  nor  will  they  saciilice  the  enjoyment  of  feeling  ihem- 
■elve*  unrestrained,  and  descend  from  their  higher  studies  and  flights  of 
bney  to  the  circumscribed  and  petty  regulations,  useless  detail,  and  un- 
meiuiing  formalities,  that  give  the  proceedings  of  such  institutions  the 
appearance  of  downright  frivolity.  Medals  and  prises  may  do  for 
■cholara  vid  students,  but  they  arc  of  no  estimation  in  the  eyes  of  him 
who  is  desirous  of  earning  lasting  fame,  and  whose  powers  are  put  forth 
in  vigorous  exercise  in  contending  for  a  far  higher  reward.  The  new 
Royal  Society  is  even  objectionable  if  it  contribute  to  make  a  portion 
only  of  our  literature  dependent  upon  it.  Its  twenty  authors  must  b« 
governed  and  guided  by  the  fellows,  and  if  they  possess  sufficient  merit 
in  the  jftblic  eye  to  be  noticed,  they  will  be  instrumental,  as  far  as  they 
go,  in  cramping  independence.  Our  literature  is  a  "  chartered  libertine," 
and  the  attempt  to  subjugate  any  part  of  it  lo  the  control  of  an  incorpo- 
rated body  of  men  may  have  had  its  origin  simply  in  a  misguided  zeal ' 
for  the  benefit  of  literature,  or  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  concealed 
desire  to  subject  it  to  a  species  of  control  which  may  check  its  present 
incorrigible  repugnance  to  be  the  creature  of  courtiers,  and  the  instru- 
ment of  that  submissive  and  debasing  spirit  winch  is  so  rife  in  the  world 
at  present,  and  whlcli,  whether  denominated  the  cause  of  social  order  or 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  is  equally  unworthy  the  present  times,  and  de- 
grading to  beings  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  reason.  From  whichever  of 
tliese  causes  the  Society  dates  its  beginnint;,  it  would  naturally  bear  the 
nme  aspt-ct  of  good  intention,  but  it  cannot  eventually  effect  eood,  or 
prottnte,  in  any  material  degree,  the  welfiire  of  mankind.  The  en- 
lightened state  of  the  public  mind  will,  in  our  day,  however,  be 
m  of  the  best  antidotes  to  anv  evils  that  raav  be  caused  by  such  an 


I 
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institution.  The  number  of  those  who  reflect,  and  of  those  who  will 
watch  with  jealousy  its  proceedings  and  scrutinize  them  minutely,  is 
very  great.  A  British  Academy  of  Literature,  to  have  succeeded,  should 
have  been  formed  two  centuries  ago ;  it  is  now  too  late  for  it  to  grasp 
the  control  of  our  literature ;  and  yet  how  fortunate  for  the  Nation  that 
it  escaped  without  possessing  such  an  institution !  Y. 


THE    RETROSPECT. 

"^    *    *    Di  riposo  e  di  pace  albergbi  veri 

0  quanto  Tolentieri 

A  rhredenri  io  torpo.  Guariki. 

As  turtis  the  pausing  traveller  back. 

At  close  of  evening,  to  survey 
The  windings  of  the  weary  track 

Through  which  the  day's  long  joUmey  lay—* 
And  sees,  by  that  departing  light 

That  wanes  so  fast  on  field  and  meadow, 
How  dutani  objects  still  are  bright 

When  nearer  things  have  sunk  in  shadow.-— 

Even  so  the  mind's  inquiring  eye 

Looks  backward  through  the  mist  of  years, 
Where,  in  its  vast  variety,  ^ 

The  chequer'd  map  of  life  appears ; 
And  even  where  hope's  declining  rays 

Have  ceased  to  paint  the  path  before  her, 
The  sunshine  of  her  youthful  days 

Still  casts  a  cheering  influence  o'er  her. 

Oh !  youthful  dayS|  for  ever  past, 

That  saw  my  pilgrimage  begun, 
When  clouds  of  evil  scarce  could  cast 

A  passing  shadow  o'er  my  sun, 
Come,  that  the  wounded  spirit  may 

Even  from  your  recollection  borrow 
Thoughts  that  may  cheer  the  gloom  to-day^  » 

And  brighter  prospects  for  ue  morrow. 

Scenes  of  my  youth !  ye  stand  array'd 
In  thought  before  n^  longing  eye — 
In  all  the  change  of  sun  and  shade 

1  see  the  vision 'd  landscape  lie; 
The  verdure  of  the  ancient  grove— 

The  quiet  old  paternal  hall — 
The  hoary  oaks  that  stoop  above 
The  dim  secluded  waterfall. 

Once  more,  ye  native  vales  and  hills ! 

I  do  revisit  you ; — ^I  hear 
The  waters  of  my  native  rills 

That  murmur  music  in  mine  ear-— 
I  taste  the  coolness  of  the  bowers 

That  oft  my  youthful  feet  have  haunted— < 
I  scent  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers 

That  erst  ngr  youtbfi^  hMids  have  planted--* 
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I  see  the  Tenenble  trees 

That  rofmd  the  humble  mansioti  gltew^ 
I  breathe  the  very  summer  breeze 

That  o*er  my  infant  shnnbers  blew— - 
I  see  tlie  rery  forms  that  oil 

In  other  years  have  hover'd  by, 
And  hear  those  voices  mnrmuring  soft, 

To  which  my  heart  hath  beat  reply. 

Oh !  magic  df  the  mind !  whose  might 

Can  make  the  desert  heavenly  fair, 
And  fill  with  forms  divinely  bright 

The  dreary  vacancy  of  air, 
And  speed  the  soul  from  clime  to  clime, 

Though  stormy  OoMuas  roar  in  vain. 
And  bid  the  restless  wheels  of  Time 

RoU  backward  to  the  goal  again^ 

The  riches  that  the  mind  bestows 

Outshine  the  purple's  proudest  dye^ 
And  pale  the  brightest  gold  that  glow« 

Beneath  the  Indian's  boming  sky :  \ 

The  mind  can  dull  the  deepest  smart, 

And  smooth  the  bed  of  suffering, 
And,  'midst  the  Winter  of  the  heart. 

Can  renovate  a  second  Spring. 

Then  let  me  joy,  whate'er  betide 

In  that  imcoonted  treasury, 
Nor  grieve  to  see  the  step  of  Pride 

In  purple  trappings  sweeping  by ; 
Nor  murmur  if  my  fate  shut  out 

The  gaudy  world's  tumultuous  din : 
He  recks  not  of  the  world  unihoutf  >, 

Who  feels  he  bears  his  world  wUhitii  M\ 


ORIMM's    GH0ST4 
LETTER  XIII. 

The  Amateur  Actor. 

Acting  is  like  the  small-pox.  Garrick,  and  a  cnosen  fbw  besides^ 
took  it  in  the  natural  way  ;  others,  trained  to  it  from  childhood,  or  as- 
sociating with  those  who  were,  are  innoculated  with  it.  Captain  Au- 
gustus Thackeray  has  lately  exhibited  symptoms  of  the  disease.  He 
sickened  at  Woolwich,  became  feverish  in  Tottenham-street,  and  took 
to  his  bed  upon  the  regular  boards.  I  thought  his  clipping  the  por- 
traits out  of  Oxberry's  edition  of  the  acting  drama,  and  las  sticking 
them  round  his  dressing-room,  would  come  to  ho  good.  But  the  foun- 
tain-hqad  of  the  slaughter  wks  his  knowing  a  man  who  was  intimate 
with  a  family  who  had  half  a  box  at  Covent-garden  Theatre.  In  his 
access  to  this,  he  frequently  found  a-jar  "  the  ivory  gate"  that  leads 
behind  the  scenes.  Man  has  a  natural  appetite  for  the  side-scenes  of 
a  theatre.  Thither  our  military  hero  occasionally  adjourned,  cautiously 
keeping  to  the  side  opposite  the  prompler,  lest  that  ringer  of  many 
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bells  should  be  so  rude  as  to  inquire  his  business.  It  is  a  hazardous 
aflair  to  get  near  actors.  We  are  apt  to  make  comparisons  which  always 
redound  to  our  own  exaltation.  ^  Macready  is  great  in  Virginius,"  said 
Augustus  Thackeray  to  himself,  ^^ but  I  think  I  could  do  the  part  better: 
my  voice  b  to  the  full  as  loud  as  his.  Charles  Kemble's  Mark  Antony 
is  a  finished  performance :  but,  thank  Heaven !  he  has  no  exclusive  pa- 
tent for  playing  the  part,  whatever  his  privileges  may  be  as  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  establishment  I  '11  go  home  and  study.  ^  See  what 
an  envious  rent  hath  Casca  made :'  I  knew  it  quite  perfect  at  Harrow,  so 
I  shall  soon  recover  it."  Those  light  clouds  of  self-conceit  which  fioat 
occasionly  around  the  heads  of  unfledged  ensigns  and  beardless  barri« 
8ters-at-law,  shewing  to  than  in  shadowy  perspective  the  Field  Marshal's 
baton  and  the  Lord  Chancellor's  mace,  soon  enveloped  the  upper  regions 
of  Captain  Thackeray.  To  complete  the  obumbration,  his  brother  offi- 
cers at  Woolwich  gave  him  the  part  of  Colonel  Briton,  in  the  ^<  Won- 
der." That  garrison  has  for  some  years  been  famous  for  ^^  cleaving  the 
general  ear  with  horrid  speech."  William  Congreve  wrote  combes, 
and  a  baronet  of  the  same  name  invented  rockets.  They  are  both  clever 
men  in  their  way :  but  Love  for  Love  is  a  pleasanter  concern  to  witness 
in  its  progress,  than  an  elliptical  cannon-ball.  So,  at  Woolwiph,  comedies 
are  at  present  all  the  vogue,  and  the  rockets  are  despatched  to  do  duty  at 
Vauxhall  Grardens. 

Augustus  Thackeray  was  highly  complimented  for  his  performance 
of  Colonel  Briton.  Old  Culpepper  (who  went  down  by  the  Southend 
steam-boat  on  purpose  to  witness  it)  said  that  in  some  scenes  it  run 
Charles  Holland  rather  hard ;  and  Mrs.  General  Macgorget  only 
wished  that  her  nephew  Tom  Tankerville  had  played  it  half  as  well : 
he  would  not  then  have  been  laughed  at  as  he  was:  but  he  was  always 
a  headstrong  lad,  and  for  her  part  she  was  quite  sick  of  giving  him 
advice.  All  this  was  oil  to  the  flame,  and  Augustus  got  himself  intrc^ 
duced  to  Charles  Kemble  the  very  next  evening.  The  dilettanti  per- 
formances of  the  preceding  night  were  of  course  the  subject  of  convert 
sation.  "  We  at  Woolwich,"  said  Thackeray,  "  have  one  great  advan- 
tage ovet  you  at  the  regular  theatre — a  very  great  advantage" — ^^  May 
I  ask  what  it  b  ?" — ^  Why  among  you  there  are  two  or  three  very 
good,  and  all  the  rest  are  sticks ;  but  with  us  at  Woolwich  we  have  no 
b€ul  actors."  The  manager,  who  plays  the  part  of  a  perfect  gentleman 
(a  character  of  which  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  divest  himself,  either 
on  the  stage  or  ofl*),  answered  only  with  a  bow.  He  might  have  re- 
plied, ^^  No  good  ones,  you  would  say."  Even  as  a  house  in  the  Re- 
gent's Park,  b  a  subject  upon  which  it  is  difficult  to  agree :  the  friends 
of  the  edifice  maintsdning  that  it  unites  the  advantages  of  town  and 
country,  and  its  enemies  maintaining  that  it  absorbs  the  disadvantages  of 
eacL  Be  that  as  it  may,  on  the  Wednesday  following,  Thackeray  was 
**  at  it  again." 

There  b  a  theatre  in  Tottenham-street  which  b  noted  for  enticing 
slender  comets  from  Hounslow-barracks,  and  indentured  linendrapers 
from  Oxford-street.  Our  Captain  of  course  took  refuge  beneath  its 
portico.  He  opened  there  in  the  Duke  Aranza,  in  the  Honey  Moon, 
and  was  in  the  lughest  possible  spirits  up<m  the  occasion.  His  grace 
has  to  dress  three  times  during  the  five  acts.  Thb,  according  to 
Augustus,  was  a  high  feather  ia  the  cap  of  the  character.    ^^  It  is  a 
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cental  put,"  he  observed  to  Lord  Robert  Ranter,  who  was  cast  for  Ro- 
fando ;  "  1  don't  know  a  trcner  pan.  First,  there  's  the  Duke's  pri- 
Wte  dress:  puce-coloured  velvet,  a  be.iver  hat,  a  slouched  feather,  and 
lugnr-loaf  buttons — oh  !  it  's  a  great  part !  Then  there  's  the  collage 
dress  :  drab  kerseymere  with  blue  a'dk  facings,  high-topped  glovei 
russet  boots — oh  !  it 's  an  excellent  part !  Then  there's  the  Duke's  stnte 
dress  iti  {he  last  scene :  a  white  plume  and  diamond  button,  crimson 
velvet  cloak,  and  white  sattin  trunks — oh !  it  's  a  delightful  part  !  I  . 
<]uite  forgot  the  white  shoes  and  reel  rosettes — I  don't  think  there  'a  a  ' 
better  part  on  ibe  stage  !"' 

The  Honey  Moon,  as  honey  moons  are  wont  to  do,  went  off  ex- 
tfenicly  well.     Audiences  are  very  indulgent  when  there  is  nothing  to 
pay.     Few  things  sour  a  critic  more  than  pulling  IJu-ee  shillings  a 
nxpence  from  his  breeches  pocket.     "  Pray,  my  lord,"  said  Old  Cul- 
pepper to  Lord  Robert,  "  what   was  the  name  o{  tlie  gentleman  who 
pinyed  Lopez?     He  liad  not  much  to  do:  nothing,  indeed,  but  li 
Tite  the  Duke  and  Juliana  to  the  village  dance ;  but,  1  muitt  confess,  he 
threw  all  the  rest  of  you  into  the  back-groimd.     Pray  what  is  his  na 
"His  name!"  answered  Lord  Robert,— "  oh,  that  was  Billy  Bawl  the 
call-boy  from  Co  vent-garden." — ^"  The  call-boy  ?     Impossible!" — "  Olu  j 
no !  it 's  very  true  :  we  paid  him  thirty  shillings."    '•  What  a  shame  I"   > 
exclaimed  ili«  old  stopseller :  "  only  a  call-boy  ?  why  don't  the  Covent-  .1 
garden  proprietors  put  him  into  Macbeth,  or  young  Mirabel,  or  .Kr-  1 
taierxes,  or  something  of  that  sort  ?"    "  Why,  the  fact  is.  Sir,"  said  the  J 
noble  amateur,  "  at  Covent-eardeii  poor  Billy  never  gets  beyond  '  Youir   ] 
ladyihip's  carriage  ;'  or  at  farthest, '  This  way,  if  you  please,  Sir.'     Be- 
cause the  poor  fellow  is  cowed  by  the  regular  actors ;  sad  overbearing 
dogs ;  but  here  he  is  among  gentlemen,  who  put  him  quite  at  his  ease 
in  a  moment." 

\m\A  Robert  Ranter  has  interest  with  the  proprietors.     He  generally 
palms  some  "  stick"  of  an  actor  upon  them  once  in  every  season.  These 
would  twine  "  like  ivy  round  a  sapling"  establishment,  but  the  two  old 
oaks  weniher  it  out.     Lord  Robert  sjioke  to  the  proprietors  about  Au- 
etisius  Thackeray.     He  might  be  mistaken  :  we  are  all  liable  to  error:    | 
but  for  his  part,  he  had  never  seen  a  more  promising  delist  than  hU    . 
Duke  Arnnza :  his  style  seemed  to  be  something  between  John  Kemv; 
ble's  and  Kean's ;  free,  however,  from  the  staleliness  of  the  one,  anEl  J 
the  familiarity  of  the  other:  he  should  recommend  the  proprietors  by  1 
all  means  to  jump  at  him  :  he  knew  that  EUiston  would  give  any  money  '  1 
fot  him,  &c.  &C.&C.     The  result  was,  that  the  redoubtable  Captain  got^ 
■n  engagement  at  Coveni^garden    Theatre,     The  terms  were  neither  } 
thirty,  no,  nor  even  iwenty-five  pounds  a  weeli.     "  No  mailer :  money  I 
was  not  his  precise  object ;  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  public  voice  j 
would  force  (be  proprietors  to  cancel  his  present  aiiicles,  and  treat  hini 
with  greater  liberality.     The  cases  of  Kean  and  Miss  O'Neil  were  prfr  1 
cisely  in  point.     He  was  determined,  for  his  part,  to  show  the  towB^j 
what  gentlemanly  acting  was.     Garrick  was  a  gentleman  :  he  had  dri-ll 
veil  his  tilbury  last  week  down  to  Hampton  to  see  his  effects  on  sal^fl 
and  he  must  sny,  that  a  more  gentlemanly  turn  out  he  had  seldom  wtt«]| 
nessed.     Not  that  he  meant  to  patronise  the  drawing-room  chairs ;  tliej 
wer*  decidedly  loo  short  in  the  elbow :  and  the  Hogartbs  were  vulgar  p 
M  dt^Mice  in  the  5ubjt^cls,  and  no  delicacy  in  the  manner  of  trealinf' 
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them.  But  still,  Garrick  himself  was  a  gentleman,  and  the  view  he  had 
from  his  drawing-room  window  across  the  dwarf  wall  upon  the  Thames 
was  in  capital  taste.  Garrick  shewed  them  how  a  gentlemair  could  actj^ 
and  he  was  determined  to  do  the  same.'^ 

"  Now  heavily  in  clouds  came  on  the  day''  when  Thackeray,  as  the 
Prince  of  Denmark,  was  to  slouch  the  accustomed  left  stocking  upon 
the  boards  of  Covent-garden  Theatre.  All  his  friends  were  mustered 
upon  the  occasion :  but  what  are  all  any  man's  friends  in  a  Winter 
Theatre?  According  to  the  calculation  of  Socrates,  they  might  be 
stuffed  into  one  box,  without  incommoding  each  other.  In  the  stage 
box,  on  the  Prince's  side,  sat  Lord  Robert  Ranter  with  his  cousin  Sir 
Hans  Dabs  Oliphant,  a  great  admirer  of  Shakspeare,  every  lii\e  t>f 
whose  works  he  professes  thoroughly  to  understand  in  spite  of  his 
commentators.  Sir  Hans  Dabs  brought  with  him  a  printed  copy  of  the 
Hamlet  of  the  immortal  bard  (upon  whom  he  is  himself  a  commentator 
in  manuscript)  bound  up  with  other  playsu  It  is  his  invariable  custom 
thus  to  check  the  actors :  and  woe  be  to  the  wight  who  misplaces  a 
syllable  !  Sir  Hans  has  his  eye  on  his  book  and  invariably  sets  the  of- 
fender down  for  a  ninny.  Should  any  thing  happen  to  the  prompter, 
there  b  no  baronet  in  all  Marybone  parish  so  well  fitted  to  supply  hi:^ 

Elace.  But  to  return  to  the  hero  of  the  night.  The  first  discovery  of 
im  was  greeted  by  the  audience  with  a  round  of  applause.  Thi^ 
compliment  the  Danish  Youth  returned  with  a  bow,  as  Princes  are  ac- 
customed to  do.  I  omitted  to  mention  in  its  proper  place,  that 
Thackeray,  while  dressing  for  the  part,  drew  on  hb  jacket  rather  too 
hastily,  so  as  to  cause  a  slight  starting  of  the  seam  under  his  left  arm. 
This  in  any  other  drama  would,  perhaps,  not  have  been  very  material : 
but  when  the  indignant  youth  in  the  first  scene  exclaimed,  ^'  I  know 
not  seems/^  he  happened  to  raise  his  left  hand  to  a  height  rather  above 
the  level  of  his  head.  This  exhibited  a  white  fissure,  which  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  bl^ck  velvet  and  bugles  around  it,  and  raised  such 
a  ludicrous  paronomasial  association  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  audi- 
ence, that  a  pretty  general  titter  ensued.  The  court  of  Denmark  now 
broke  up,  and  lefl  the  son  of  the  late  n^onarch  to  tell  the  pit  how 
shamefully  he  had  been  used.  ^^  O !  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would 
melt !"  groaned  Tl^ackeray,  and  again  raised  his  left  arm.  His  too  solid 
flesh  had  by  this  time,  and  by  this  action,  increased  the  aperture. 
The  former  titter  threatened  to  niount  into  a  horse-laugh.  ^^It  will 
never  do,"  whispered  Sir  Hans  Dabs  Oliphant  to  Lord  Robert. 
'*  O !  yes,  it  will,''  answered  his  lordship,  "  the  house  tailor  will  set  all 
Aat  to  rights  in  the  twinkling  of  a  needle."  "  My  dear  Lord  Robert," 
rejoined  the  critical  baronet, "  you  mistake  the  matter :  they  are  not 
laughmg  at  that."  "  No !  at  what  then  ?"  "  Why  at  the  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  actor.  He  has  left  out  three  ^  ands'  and  one  ^  or.'  Then 
foo^  when  be  said 

« Or  that  the  Everlasting  b^  nttt  ftx'd 
(iis  canon  Against  «elf-mighter/ 

he  raised  his  arm  as  if  it  were  charged  with  a  nine-pounder  in  front  of 
the  Woolwich  barracks.  I  don't  blame  the  young  man  for  this :  every 
pne  according  to  his  own  trade  :  but  the  true  reading  is  not  cannon,  a 
gfi^at  gun,  but  canon  with  a  single  N,  quasi  canonical  law ;  that  is  to 


I 
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ny,  spiritual  law.  Hamlet  means  to  express  hia  regret  that  religion 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  his  meditated  auieide."  "  Oh,  I  understand 
jou,"  said  the  otlier,  "  it  was  certainly  wrong :  iii  uttering  the  word 
'  cunan'  he  should  merely  have  pointed  towards  Doctors  Commons." 
*'  Exactly  so,"  aaid  the  commentator. 

Tilings  now  went  on  pretty  tolerably  until  the  closet-scene  between 
llainlei  and  his  mother.     "  ^ow  for  the  tug  of  war,"  said  Lord  Robert 
to  his  companion.     "  This  is  my  great  scene.     At  Richmond  I  always 
gel  three  rounds  of  applause  in  it.     I  admit,  my  cloak  is  made  of  rod 
Genoa  velvet :  there  was  a  great  deal  in  that :  but  still  in  jitsiicc  la 
mj^self  1  must  confess,  that  my  Hamlet  is  as  line  a  piece  of  acting  as    i 
has  been  seen  since  John  Kemble :  I  speal^  out :  egad !  I  give  it  t' 
mother  in  the  tjue  Nero  style!"  Whether  the  audience  objected  to 
treatnieot  of  a  mother,or  whether  the  elevated  elbow  once  more  gave 
tokens  of  the  separation  of  sleeve  and  body,  1  know  not.     Certain,  how^  ■ 
ever,  it  i»,  that  coughing  now  became  the  order  of  the  night.    "  I  neva 
knew  colds  luure  general,"  said  the  unconscious  amateur  as  he  quitted  I 
the  stage.     '*  Lord  love  you,  Sir !"  said  Billy  Bawl  (who  was  now  reia- 
nued  in  liis  proper  station  behind  the  regular  scenes),  "  they  have  no 
more  colds  than  tliai  kettle-drum:  it  is  "you  they  are  coughing  at." 
"  Me  !"  exclaimed  Thackeray,  "  if  I  thought  the  public  meant  to  alTront 
me,  damnie,  if  I  would  not  [luIl  its  nose."     '^  The  public  has  no  nose," 
said  a  liult  dapper  farce-writer  at  his  elbow.    "  How  do  you  know  that, 
Sir  ?*"  fiercely  demanded  the  cnptain.    "  Because,"  answered  the  author, 
**  I  have  Ibund  by  experience,  that  it  has  no  bowels :  1  therefore  infer 
by  parity  of  anatomy  that  It  has  no  nose.'' 

"  The  beautified  Uphelia,"  as  Shakspeare,  foreseeing  that  Mist 
Fooie  would  play  the  character,  has  aptly  denominated  ber,  was  by 
this  lime  dead  and  buried.  Laertes  had  attended  the  funeral,  and  baa 
jumped  apoD  the  coffin.  "  That  is  an  act  which  I  could  never  recon-' 
cile  with  decorum,"  said  Lord  Robert  to  the  critical  Baronet.  "  I) 
it  customary  in  Denmark  to  jump  upon  the  coffin  of  the  defunct  ?" 
"  Vea,  when  a  brotlier  attends  a  funeral,"  valiantly  rejoined  Sir  Hans 
Dabs  Oliphunt.     Critics  do  not  stand  upon  trifles.     Lord  Robert  waf 

silrncrd. 

The  spectacle  of  "  a  great  man  struggling  with  the  storms  of  fate** 
was  a  moat  agreeable  pastime  to  tlie  gods  of  Greece.  It  still  coniinuea 
lo  to  those  of  the  upper  gallery  of  our  winter  theatres.  Thackeray 
was  quiKzed  and  lonuented' hy  those  avenging  deities,  unlit  the  green 
curtain  dropped  upon  the  fifth  act.  "  There  is  a  very  noisy  fellow  xa, 
(he  upper  gallery,"  said  the  amateur,  as  he  rof.e  from  hts  fall,  aided  by 
two  scene^hiften.  "  There  is,"  answered  the  same  Utile  dapper  damned 
iiiithor ;  "  and  he  is  like  the  late  French  Republic,  the  whole  house — on« 
and  indi  risible*" 

The  friends  of  the  new  actor,  in  front,  behaved  as  new  acK 
usually  do.     Old  Culpepper  heartily  wished  the  young  man  had  turned 
his  hand  tn  some  other  trade.     Lady  Newbigpn  and  her  plump  daugbr 
(cr  ascribed  it  all  lu  those  horrid  radicals  in  the  galleries  :  they  knew 

»1«»  KPl  them  on  :  ihire  was  a  man  in  a  red  night-cap,  very  like  T f , 

tluit  WiLt  particularly  noisy  :  for  their  parts,  they  never  could  see  the  uif 
of  ihc  water  tank  upon  the  roof,  if  it  was  not  opened  lo  duck  discontentf . 
^Mf  nport  the  whole,  they  must  say  ihat  they  thought  the  performanc* 
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This,  too,  was  the  (pinion  of  Thackeray's  t>osoin  friend,  Captam 
Ironsides,  who  pronounced  it  a  decided  Daggerwood  affaur:  adding 
that  Romeo  Coates  was  a  fool  to  him.  Lord  Robert  Ranter  and  Sir 
Hans  Dabs  Oliphant  slunk  from  their  box  as  though  they  had  been 
detected  in  probing  the  pockets  of  thehr  neighbours.  They  made  their 
exit  through  the  Bow-street  door,  but  were  stopped  on  the  upper  step 
by  a  sudden  shower.  ^^  This  is  an  elegant  facade,"  cried  Loni  Robert, 
stepping  back  to  avoid  the  wet.  ^^  Very,"  answered  Sir  Hans,  imi- 
tating the  process.  ^^  It  is  modelled  from  a  temple  at  AthenS,"  con- 
tinued Lord  Robert,  with  his  back  by  this  time  in  contact  with  the 
outward  wall  of  the  building.  .  ^^  So  they  say,"  resumed  die  Baronet, 
clinging  to  the  stucco  as  perpendicularly  as  a  recruit  at  thj  word 
*^  Attention."  It  was  all  to  no  purpose :  the  shower  still  pattered  on 
their  shoes :  Scamander  did  not  cling  closer  to  Achilles.  ^^  It  is  a  pity,'* 
said  Lord  Robert,  ^^  that  the  architect  ui  conveying  over  the  model,  for- 
got to  bring  the  climate  with  him."  *^  A  great  pity,"  echoed  Sir  Hans ; 
^but  there  is  a  capital  fruit-shed  in  Broad-court,  over  the  way.  I 
always  run  thither  when  it  rains — that  shed  and  this  portico  constantly 
remind  me  of  my  wife's  drawingnroom  grate.  The  polished  bars,  out- 
side, serve  for  show,  but  the  black  ones,  inside,  prop  the  hot  coals." 
**'  That  blockhead  George  has,  no  doubt,  driven  round  to  the  Piazza 
door,"  said  Lord  Robert :  '^  any  thing  is  better  than  wet  feet— -lead  on 
to  the  fruit-shed."  When  the  two  friends  were  safe  tmder  deal-board 
shelter,  and  both  were  comfortably  seated  upon  inverted  baskets,  with 
a  large  assortment  of  pea-shells  crackling  beneath  their  feet,  like  au- 
tumnal leaves,  they  resumed  their  conversation  upon  the  subiect  of 
the  recent  representation.  ^^  I  had  no  notion,"  said  Lord  Robert, 
*^  that  poor  Tliackeray  would  have  turned  out  such  a  decided  stick : 
at  one  moment  I  had  some  hopes  of  him.  Did  you  observe .  hts 
<  Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman'  ?"  **  No,  I  was  busy  turning  over  my 
leaf."  <<  Well,  then,  you  must  have  noticed  his  ^  Be  buried  quick  with 
her*  ?"  "  No,"  answered  Sir  Hans,  "  at  that  time  I  had  lost  my  place." 
*^  Lost  your  place  ?  Why  you  never  stirred  from  the  box."  "  No,  I 
mean  the  place  in  my  book  :  my  Hamlet  is  bound  up  with  four  other 
plays ;  and  I  got  smack  into  the  middle  of  the  Recruiting  Officer,  be- 
fore I  knew  where  I  was." 

The  subject  of  all  this  criticism,  in  the  mean  time,  had  retreated  to  his 
lodgings  in  HartHStreet,  Bloomsbury,  where  he  slept  soundly,  uncon- 
scious of  his  failure.  It  is  the  case  in  all  the  arts :  there  is  not  a  hump- 
backed man,  in  all  London  and  Westminster,  who  does  not  fancy  him- 
self an  Adonis.  Not  that  Thackeray  was  unaware  of  the  discord  in 
the  house,  but  he  ascribed  it  to  every  cau  e  .but  the  true  one.  Colds 
and  hoarseness  were  never  more  common.  Besides,  there  was  evi- 
dently a  party  sent  in :  probably  by  Young  or  M acready :  jealousy  is 
proverbially  a  green-room  failing :  for  his  part,  he  thought  the  proper 
reading  was  not  "Beware  of  jealousy,  it  is  a  green-eyed  monster." 
No  !  Shakspeare  evidently  wrote  it  **  Green-room  monster !"  and  so  he 
would  deliver  it,  when  he  should  be  put  up  for  lago.  With  this  valiant 
determination,  out  sallied  Thackeray,  and  m  passing  through  Newport- 
mnrket,  saw,  skewered  upon  the  back  of  a  dead  sheep,  a  large  play- 
bill, upon  which  ^  Theatre  Royal  Covent-garden — ^Macbeth,"  was  im- 
pinted  in  legible  cbmicters.    The  poor  ammal,  even  m  death,  seemed 
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consdous  of  "  the  bloody  business"  of  which  it  was  the  herald,  lis  iidm 
having  marked  tlie  pavienwnt  belonr  with  a  ayjnpailietic  crimson  tint, 
"Ob!  Macbeth  !"  ejaculated  Thackerny, '' that  is  tny  next  part,  is  it? 
Well,  I  have  no  objection :  it  ie  not  a  bad  |]un ;  but  I  wish  ihey  W' 
not  expect  me  to  play  upon  opera-nights.  Alacbeth  was  a  ihorougli 
gentleman  ;  it  is  true,  he  killed  his  friend  Banquo,  and  did  not  brhavf 
(juite  hospitably  to  King  Duncan ;  but  still,  he  was  a  thorough  gentle? 
taan  :  John  Kemble  was  always  too  frigid  in  it,  and  Garrick  wanie^. 
height :  yes,  Garrick  was  a  punchy  Uille  fellow,  and  dressed  llie  characief' 
in  Karlet  breeches  :  Macbeth  is  uolliing  wiihoui  figure."  By  ihis  timi 
the  Thespian  Captain  had  entered  Portugal-slreet,  where  an  old  mirrcH^ 
Gusprnded  in  a  broker's  shop,  "  reflected  him  back  to  the  skies,"  as  the 
Reverend  Bate  Dudley  baa  it.  Thackeray  was  well  pleased  wiih  the  exa 
hibilion,  and  walked  on,  repeating  "  Macbeth  is  nothing  whhoul  figure.'^. 
On  his  return  home,  he  found  that  the  messenger,  whose  duly  it  i 
distribute  the  parts  of  the  pUy  next  in  representation,  had  been  at  his 
residence,  and  had  left  a  manuscript  for  his  perusal.  It  lay  upon 
breakfast-table,  and  the  word  "  Macbeth"  was  wiitten  in  a  fair  le^bls 
hand  upon  the  outside  cover.     "  Oh,  here  it  is,"  cried  he,  carelessly, 

"  A  happy  prologue  to  ihe  awelliag  act 
01'  ill u  imperial  theme.' 

.So  saying,  be  Opened  the  fly  leaf,  and  read  "  Mr.  Thackeray — MarbeA 
—the  Bleeding  Captain."  "  What !"  exclaimed  the  astonished  debiH 
Ittnt,  when  be  was  able  to  resume  his  breath.  "  Me — exptct  me  tc 
the  bleeding  Captain  ?  expect  a  perfect  gentleman  to  stagger  on  with  iwai 
ruts  on  his  forehead,  and  one  on  his  check,  to  tell  that  siupid  old  fool 
Ooncan  what  a  number  of  men  his  two  generals  had  knocked  on  tM 
head  f  I  won'l  do  it — there  muBI  be  some  mistake.'' — "  Drive  to  Soho* 
square,"  cried  the  new  actor,  jumping  into  a  hackney  cabriolet,  Th^ 
managet  received  him  maviter  in  tnodo  :  but,  as  touching  the  bleeding 
Capi^n,  forfiter  m  re:  he  was  cast  for  the  part  and  must  perform  it>' 
**  NevM-,"  ejaculated  Thackeray :  "  when  I  engaged  as  an  actor,  it  was 
under  an  'itie&  that  I  should  act  what  I  pleased  and  when  I  pleased." 
"  Add  thereto,  and  at  what  salary  you  pleased,"  said  the  manager,  "  and£ 
you  would  make  our  profession  '  a  bed  of  roses.'  As  afTairs  now  sland^ 
however,  I  am  afraid  that  you  are  under  articles  to  play  what  and  when 
AiK  proprietors  please,  under  a  penalty  of  thirty  pounds."  This  remink 
soence  staggered  the  tragedian.  "  Have  you  any  objection  to  givt 
up  my  articles,"  inquired  he.  "  None,  whatever,"  answered  the  othery 
delivering  them  up  to  him.  "  Cancel  and  tear  in  pieces  this  great  bond," 
euolinued  Thackeray,  scattering  the  fragments  of  the  document  to  the 
windi ; — "  and  as  for  you,  Sir,"  turning  to  the  proprietor  of  the  mansion, 
"  allow  me  to  lay,  that  if  I  ever  act  again  upon  your  boards,  and  you' 
don't  keep  your  audience  in  better  order,  damme  if  I  don't  call  theiq 
tmf." — "  Do  but  contrive  to  call  them  in,"  answered  the  manager,"  nnA 
I  will  undertake  to  re-engage  you,  for  three  years,  at  a  rismg  salary." 
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MODERN    PILGRIMAGES.— NO.    X. 

Lausanne. 

To  visit  Lausanne  was  one  of  my  eldest  and  most  cherished  day- 
dreams. To  see  Rome,  or  Italy,  indeed,  was  a  wish  tod  lofty,  too  im- 
practicable for  my  youthful  thoughts;  but  Lausantie,  thought  I,  ten 
years  since,  on  first  perusing  Gibbon's  Memoirs,  might  be  managed,  if 
but  some  kind  hand  would  put  an  end  to  that  fellow  Bonaparte.  Tlie 
pleasures  which  I  deemed  nearest  my  |rasp  at  that  early  period,  have 
ever  and  for  ever  irrecoverably  fled,  while  those  which  seemed  beyond 
my  wildest  wishes  I  have  enjoyed  even  to  satiety.  I  have  swam  and 
floated  on  the  lovely  Leman,  clunbed  over  the  snowy  Alps,  and  threaded 
their  defiles — shot  in  a  gondola  beneath  the  Rialto,  and  wandered  through 
the  empty  palace  of  the  Doges — ^the  galleries  of  Florence  have  satiated 
my  curious  eyes — ^my  step  has  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times  overrun 
the  Capitol,  and  sunk  through  the  begilt  and  mouldering  vaults  of  the 
Palatine  Hill — Naples  has  spread  forth  before  me  her  bay  and  shores, 
unrivalled  in  the  interest  of  name  and  scenic  beauty ; — but  associa-< 
tions  southward,  and  northward  of  the  Alps,  are  somehow  or  other 
very  difl*erent  sentiments.  In  Italy  or  Greece,  such  sympathy  for  the 
by-gone  is  aggregate,  universal — it  is  for  nations,  for  ages — ^it  is  in- 
spired by  the  memory  of  a  people,  and,  as  it  were,  by  the  sum  of  their 
greatness.  North  of  the  Alps,  the  associations  which  pilgrims  seek  and 
sing  of  are  individual,  excited  by  a  single  name,  independent  of  nation 
or  country, — they  are  warm,  domestic  feelings,  and  come  more  home  to 
our  egotistic  bosoms,  than  the  high-wrought  and  often  factitious  sympa-^ 
thies  with  Roman  or  with  Grecian  greatness. 

Englishmen,  if  they  have  more  sentiment  in  love  and  private  afiec- 
tion  than  other  nations,  have  undoubtedly  much  less  in  politics.  The 
romance  of  public  affairs  we  do  not  understand.  And  after  the  classic 
essence,  witn  which  we  become  impregnated  at  college,  evaporates,  we 
generally  sink  into  very  matter-of-fact  honest  politicians.  It  is  owing 
to  this,  perhaps,  that  we  seem  such  Goths  in  Italy.  At  Clarens,  or 
Femey,  our  countrymen  are  to  be  seen  sentimental ;  but  I  never  once 
met  an  Englishman  at  Rome  with  an  air  of  consciousness  at  all  difier- 
ent  from  that  with  which  he  trod  Fall  Mall  or  the  Strand.  Now  the 
French  grow  heroic  in  the  immortal  city,  and  the  Germans  mad.  But 
your  Englishman  is  the  same  stifi",  impassive,  well-dressed  gentleman 
on  Primrose  Hill,  or  the  Capitol.  At  Tasso's  dungeon,  'tis  true,  he 
looks  with  interest  and  indignation  ;  but  chains  and  prisons  would  move 
him  any  where.  And  such,  as  a  spot  of  pergonal  and  individual  asso^ 
ciation  south  of  the  Alps,  forms  an  exception  to  our  division — 'tis,  how- 
ever, but  an  exception,  it  is  Morat,  north  of  the  boundary,  where  the 
pilgrim  views,  with  a  national  and  patriotic  feeling,  the  bones  of  the 
Burgundian  invaders. 

Once  upon  the  Italian  soil,  for  any  one  personage,  poet,  or  hero,  to 
claim  our  undivided  interest  is  impertinence.  I  remember,  the  first 
sight  of  a  helmet  on  an  Italian,  or  rather  an  Austrian  soldier,  at  Milan, 
striking  me  with  more  melancholy  than  would  th^  tombs  of  an  hun- 
dred Etruscan  bards.  I  cannot,  with  Childe  Harold,  forget  the  Latin 
in  the  Lombard  glories — ^moum  over  Venice  and  Fenrara,  and  approach 
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die  Capitol  itself  vlih  Fxiniuaied  sympaihips.    Once  at  Domo,  c 
Sms,  the  bij;,  collective  Ibeliiig  should  come  over  cme,  which,  ';s  Wordi*  J 
worth  sBj'Sj 

"  MovWh  alto^ethi-r,  if  it  muve  ot  bU," 
Bm  t(3T  lovrly  litllc  apots  oF  circuitascribcci  associntlon,  wedded, 
»(■(«,  (o  3  singic  name,  Switzfrlimii  is  the  country.     And  the  trnvut 
br  need  nnt  divei^c  from  tlie  high  Stniplun  road,  in  order  to  visit  a 
vnjoy  the  greater  number.     Penie^,  Coppet,  Lausanne,  Clarens,  v 
l-acli  furnish  their  supply  of  pensive  food  to  the  sentiment  at  isL     Tl^ 
first  I  res<-Tv«  fur  some  gay,  satirical  mood,  so  ill  according  with  I 
«ccnc. — Strange  I  tlial  a  being,  that  had  chosen  its  reslitig-place  on  I 
banki  of  tlie  Iceman,  between  ihi-  Jura  and  the  Savoy  Alps,  and  with  ih^  I 
niuitai^h  of  mountains  ever  lowering  in  his  view,  should  there  have  sd  I 
dwnrfed  his  powers,  so  concentraied  and  narrowed  them  in  the  microl  | 
scope  of  satire,  merely  to  destroy  some  petty  insect  of  a  rival.     To  bi 
M  Frtiwy,  to  look  round,  anil  s.iy,  hfre  wrote  the  author  of  the  "  Pm- 
c^lle,"  is  one  of  those  mo^  unpleasant  contradictions  that  the  fact  s^ 
ofirn  givrs  to  the  prohability. 

If  nnturc  ev«-r  imitated  a  picture,  il  was  in  forming  the  Lemaii:| 
beauty  and  sublimity  in  all  the  gradations  and  variety  of  each  arf  J 
crowded  npon  nnd  aroimd  it.     You  drive  along  the  Swiss  side  of  tliQ  1 
lake,  through  meadows  nnd  hedges  of  English  luxuriance,  trimly  kepi 
and  divided  too,  affpr  om'  country  fashion,  while  the  vine,  the  Swisa 
tMlagf,  and  Swiss  rostunie,  add  foreign  charms  to  wliat  reminds  us  s6 
strongly  of  home.     The  Jura  rises  above,  tlie  lake  spreads  beneathj 
wHh  many  a  "  ouiet  snil*'  upon  its  surface,  that  look  as  nothing  whila  J 
Otry  glide  over  tne  reflection  of  the  towering  Alp  upon  the  lake.     TW  1 
eye,  on  one  side,  fallows  up  the  curve  of  the  sandy  margin  to  Vevay  j 
Kid  Chilton,  and  on  the  other  side  marks  the  huge  ma.'ises  of  Alp  that  I 
nverhang  the  lake,  with  n  town  here  and  there  upon  the  brink,  which,  1 
from  their  comparative  size  might  be  almost  taken  fur  so  many  napkint 
spread  out  lo  dry.     The  approach  to  the  modern  rvpublic  of  Lau 
is  worthy  of  forming  the  avenue  lo  the  most  ancient  and  feudal  of  ca^  J 
(let :  it  rises  and  winds  in  the  midst  of  majestic  chesnut-groves,  throug\;l 
whose  wnving  foliage  is  seen  at  every  step,  here  the  bright  surface  oJT  f 
the  take  and  its  opposite  mountain  border,  and  there  the  subtile  spir«)(>J 
and  loRy  brick  buildings  of  the  city.     Lausanne  itself,  when  entered^  I 
does  not  answer  the  promise  of  such  an  approach;  the  traveller  is  alii 'I 
ooyed  at  its  Meepness  and  its  straightness,  but  one  glance  from  almosf  I 

J  window  of  ihe  town  is  sufficient  to  drive  away  his  spleen, 
^e  honse  of  GiblKin  was  the  first  object  of  my  search  at  LausannA.  | 
kclonged  to  the  hunker,  1  was  told.     The  lower  part  and  gnrd^ 
'ever,  seem  to  iip[)ertain  lo  another  tenant,  an  old  lady,  into  whoi, 
mts  I  descended  from  the  street,  and  was  straight  ushered  intttl 

t  gnrden  to  behold  what  the  maiden  called  "  La  Gibbon"- 
draitcred  tool-house. 

"It  was  on  the  day,  or  rather  niglit,  of  the  27th  of  Jime,  ITS/^ 
ay*  fiibbon,  "between  tlie  liours  of  ek-ven  and  iwelve,  that  I  wraV 
th''  Imi  lines  of  tiie  last  page,  in  a  siunmer-lioiisc  in  my  garden.     Aftei  1 
laying  down  my  pen,  I  took  several  turns  in  a  bircfau,  or  covered  wa^  4 
at  acarla^,  which  commands  a  prospect  of  ihe  country,  tliP  l^ku.  and  tK|(  J 
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mountains.  The  air  was  temperate,  the  sky  was  serene,  the  silver  orb 
of  the  moon  was  reflected  from  the  waters,  and  all  nature  was  siknt. 
I  will  not  dissemble  the  first  emotions  of  joy  on  the  recovery  of  my  free" 
dom,  and,  perhaps,  the  establishment  of  my  fame.  But  my  pride  was 
soon  humbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy  was  spread  over  my  mind,  by 
the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an  everlasting  leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable 
companion,  and  that  whatever  might  be  the  future  date  of  my  history^ 
the  fife  of  the  historian  must  be  short  and  precarious." 

The  acilcias  still  flourish,  as  does  the  weeping  willow  which  he  plant- 
ed, and  I  need  not  add,  that  the  scene  remains  the  same.  It  had 
changed,  however,  more  than  once  for  Gibbon.  When  he  first  visited, 
or  ratlier  was  exiled  to  Lausanne,  ^^  he  exchanged  his  elegant  apartment 
in  Magdalen  College  for  a  narrow,  gloomy  street,  the  most  unfrequented 
of  an  unhandsome  town,  for  an  old,  inconvenient  house,  and  for  a  small 
chamber  ill-contrived  and  ill-fum'ished,  which,  on  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, instead  of  a  companionable  fire,  must  be  warmed  by  the  dull,  invisi- 
ble heat  of  a  stove."  When  he  returned  again  from  London,  the  con- 
trast was  quite  in  favour  of  this  '^  unhandsome  town."  ^^  Instead  of  a 
small  house  between  a  street  and  a  stable-yard,  I  began  to  occupy  a 
spacious  and  convenient  mansion,  connected  on  the  north  side  with  the 
city,  and  open  on  the  south  to  a  beautiful  and  boundless  horizon.  A 
garden  of  mur  acres  had  been  laid  out  by  the  taste  of  M.  Dey verdun : 
from  the  garden  a  rich  scenery  of  meadows  and  vineyards  descends  to 
the  Leman  Lake,  and  the  prospect  far  beyond  the  lake  is  crowned  by 
the  stupendous  mountains  of  Savoy." 

The  French  revolution,  and  the  occupation  of  Savoy  by  the  repub- 
lican troops  under  Generad  Montesquiou,  once  more  changed  the  aspect 
of  the  scene  for  Gibbon :  what  he  admired  as  the  kingdom  of  Savoy, 
he  did  not  relish  as  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc. — '^  My  noble 
scenery,"  writes  he,  "  is  clouded  by  the  dcmocratical  aspect  of  twelve 
leagues  of  the  opposite  coast,  wliich  every  morning  obtrude  themselves 
on  my  view." 

The  biography  of  those  days,  or  the  history  of  men's  private  opi- 
nions during  this  time,  forms  a  most  humiliating  study — ^to  observe 
how  idly  formed,  how  stubbornly  held  and  perniciously  advanced  were 
the  principles  of  men  of  the  first  intellect,  yet  how  easily  the  political 
half  was  overturned  by  alarm,  and,  as  it  were,  by  very  bodily  fear, 
while  they  kept  the  religious  half  firm,  merely  to  preserve  some  show 
of  consistencv.  I  remember  being  much  pleased  with  a  paragraph  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  sought  to  prove  the  necessary  union  of 
Toryism  and  infidelity.  The  argument,  though  weak  in  reasoning,  was 
strong  in  example ;  and  I  wondered  at  not  seeing  the  name  of  Gibbon 
adduced  by  the  side  of  those  of  Bolingbroke  and  Hume.  The  fact  is, 
that  we  were  unitators  of  France  in  those  days,  and  that  our  historians 
took  their  tone  servilely  from  the  imposing  cant  of  Parisian  society. 
That  the  beaux  esprits  of  that  circle  were  deists,  we  are  aware ;  and 
that  thev  were,  with  the  exception  of  Rousseau,  (the  only  man  amongst 
them  who  possessed  intellectual  honesty,)  aristocrats,  is  not  clear,  but 
equally  true.  There  is  no  despotic  act,  that  will  not  find  itself  abetted 
in  the  writings  of  the  liberal  Voltaire; — see  for  example,  how  the 
ultras  of  late  quoted  his  History  in  support  of  the  invasion  of  Spain^ 
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He  thought  die  partition  of  Poland  a  just  act  of  self-preservation  on 
the  port  of  the  surrounding  powers,  and  he  seems  to  have  made  free* 
dom  ignominious,  merely  with  a  hatred  to  the  soutane.  Hume  and 
Gibbon  were  the  gossips  and  followers  of  this  man  and  his  school ;  and 
a  more  ridiculous,  contradictory,  tesselated  set  of  principles  than  theirs, 
W9S  never  stuck  together  by  hazard  and  imitation— cold  and  carious 
in  those  spiritual  and  imaginative  questions  where  they  should  have 
been  generous  and  confiding,  yet  unseasonably  soft4iearted  in  those 
plain  passages  of  Ufe  where  severe  and  rational  justice  was  the  duty  of 
the  moralist  and  the  historian ! 

The  above-mentioned  ai^er  of  the  necessary  connexion  between 
Toryism  and  infidelity,  might  have  found  in  Gibbon's  Memoirs  a  most 
curious  proof  of  his  doctrine ;  as  in  one  passage  the  historian  con^ 
fesses  tlmt  his  hatred  and  opposition  to  Christianity  was  founded  on 
that  most  Tory  of  all  Tory  principles^ — an  hatred  to  innovation. 

''  Burke's  book,"  writes  he  to  Lord  Sheffield,  ^^  is  a  most  admirable 
medicine  against  the  French  disease,  which  has  made  too  much  pro- 
gress even  in  this  happy  country.  I  admire  his  eloquence,  I  approve 
bb  politics,  I  adore  his  chivalry,  and  I  can  forgive  even  his  supersti- 
tion, ne  primitive  Church,  which  I  have  treated  with  some  freedom^ 
was  itself  at  that  time  an  innovation^  and  I  was  attached  at  the  time 
to  the  old  Pagan  establishment.^^ 

Let  but  two  words  be  altered  in  this  notable  exposition  of  creed,  and 
it  will  serve  precisely  any  Tory  of  the  present  day  to  oppose  Reform 
withal.  So  far  did  this  eleutherophobia  carry  Gibbon,  that  we  find 
this  hater  of  Christianity  as  an  innovation,  upholding  one  of  its  most 
detestable  consequences — the  Inquisition :  "  I  recollect,"  says  Lord 
Sheffield,  "  in  a  circle  where  French  affairs  were  the  topic,  and  some 
Portuguese  present,  he  seemingly,  with  seriousness,  argued  in  favour 
of  the  Inquisition  at  Lisbon,  and  said,  he  would  not,  at  the  present 
moment,  give  up  even  that  old  establishment^^ 
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'^  There  's  a  knot,  a  gang,  a  pack,  a  conspiracy  against  me." 

*  Welly  if  I  be  served   such  another  trick,  I  '11  have  my  braing  taken  out  and 
buttered,  and  give  them  to  a  dog  for  a  new-year's  gift.'' — Merry  IVives  of  Windsor 

Though  the  word  "  mystification"  is  somewhat  of  the  newest  in  our 
language,  and  not  very  old  in  the  French,  from  which  we  have  bor- 
rowed it,  yet  the  thing  it  represents  is  by  no  means  an  affair  of  yester- 
day. Mystification  is  as  old  as  idleness,  and  idleness  as  old  as 
civilization,  and  civilization  as  old  as'^Triptolemus  and  his  plough.. 
From  the  remotest  tradition,  before  Hfi^d^y  began  to  write,  we  hear  of 
mystifications  and  mystifiers/  Was  not  Saturn  finely  mystified  when  he 
swallowed,  what  tiie  Irish  would  call,  a  lump  of  a  stone,  for  a  young 
sucking  god  ?  Mystification  is  indeed  of  all  ages,  being  an  integral 
portion  of  human  nature.  Ulysses,  the  great  mysti^er  of  antiquity, 
was  seldom  without  some  practical  joke  at  his  fin|g^^<;nds ;  and  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  he  was  ^'  selling  -a  bargsmu^  '*  He  was  so  far, 
however,  lucky,  that  he  lived  in  an  age  whten  ii^lks  'Irore  iiot  ^<up  to 
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fnuff,"  and  he  had  rarely  to  deal  with  ^^  the  knowing  ones.^'  Thui 
the  old  Cyclops  had  brains  as  hard  as  his  own  anvil,  or  he  nevar  would 
have  been  '^  done''  by  the  ^^  rigmarol"  tale  of  Nobody.  AchiUes  also, 
or  we  are  much  mistaken,  proved  himself  as  dull  as  any  modem  ^^  great 
captain"  of  them  all,  not  to  ^  understand  trap,"  when  Ulysses  shewed 
him  the  armour  in  the  court  of  the  King  of  Scyros, — and  the  young 
rascal  in  love  too,  which  never  fails  to  sharpen  a  man's  wits,  provided 
he  have  any  to  sharpen.  The  manner  in  which  the  wily  Greek  ^'  «b*c^ 
dletF'  the  Syrens,  was  more  knowing ;  and  the  way  in  which  he  ^^  6aiii- 
boozled^^  his  wife's  suitors,  ^^  flogged  the  worldy^  and  was  ^'  as  rum  a 
iouch^^  as  need  be.  Yet  even  Ulysses  was  mystified  by  Palamedes,  in 
his  young  days ;  and  some  think  that  Penelope  with  lM?r  cock-and-bull 
story  of  a  web,  was,  in  liis  older  and  riper  experimce,  ^^  one  \oo  many 
for  Aim." 

The  ascent  of  Romulus  to  heaven,  under  the  nick-name  of  Quirinus^ 
was  a  fiat  mystification  of  the  Romans,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  were 
ready-made  dupes  to  the  hands  of  their  church  and  state  operators^ 
and  swallowed  Quintus  Curtius's  leap,  and  Menenius  Agrippa's  sophis- 
tical fable  with  equal  facility.  Bnitus's  shamming  mad  was  a  ^^go"  of 
the  first  order,  though  rathier  too  Jacobinical  for  pur  pure  times ;  and 
Caesar's  conduct  to  Cato,  in  the  senate,  when  he  gave  him  his  sister's 
love-letter  to  read,  was  a  ^^  dead  take^nJ^  In  the  dark  ages,  mystifica- 
tion was  universaL  The  donaticMis  to  the  Papal  See  were  not  bad  spe- 
cimens of  the  art  of  humming,  and  the  false  decretals  are  allowed  to 
have  been  an  admirable  joke.  In  our  own  history,  Oliver  Cromwell 
shines  the  prince  of  mystifiers.  His  ^^  seeking  the  Lord"  in  the  shape 
of  a  corkscrew  was  quite  jprtme."  Monk,  and  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper 
were  both  ^^  good  in  their  way  ;'^^  and  Churchill,  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  ^^  ran  his  rig^^  on  tlie  Stuarts  in  a  superior  style.     The 

glorious  revo ;  but  it's  as  well  to  stop  where  we  are,  lest  we  break 

the  invisible  line,  which  divides  the  demesne  of  history,  from  that  of  the 
attorney-general. 

Crossing  therefore  the  water,  we  proceed  at  once  to  remark  that  the 
French  are  the  *^  mystificaieurs  par  excellence  ;"  at  least  that  part  of  the 
nation  which  ^^  lives  at  home  at  ease"  in  Paris,  and  upon  whose  hands 
time  and  talent  are  often  observed  to  hang  rather  heavily.  But  here 
we  beg  to  be  understood  as  not  alluding  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the 
go\'emraent  of  that  country ;  or,  more  especially,  as  insinuating  aught 
against  the  king's  pacific  speech,  on  the  eve  of  the  Spanish  war.  The 
Bourbons,  to  do  them  justice,  are  all  ^'Ssat  and  above  board;"  and 
they  speak  their  intentions  with  a  plainness  which  none  but  an  ideot 
can  mistake.  No,  we  confine  our  remarks  exclusively  to  those  happy 
wights,  who  have  no  earthly  occupation  but  ^^faire  le  hel  esprit  j^  and  to 
shew  the  contempt  they  fed  for  that  wretched  canaiUe  by  whose  labour 
an«l  industry  they  are  supported,  comforted,  and  amused. 

In  this  class  flourished  ^^  n^agukreSy^  a  certain  Due  de  Caudale,  who 
divided  his  superabundant  talent  for  mystification  between  two  pur- 
suits— the  cheating  his  tradesmen,  and  the  seduaion  of  that  order  of 
females  known  in  Paris  by  the  name  of  "  grisettes.-^  The  former  he 
contrived  to  efi*ect  by  holding  out  the  bait  of  extraordinary  and  usurious 
gains ;  tlie  latter  he  was  wont  to  accomplislrlfy  an  artifice,  now  8y&- 
eiently  common-place, — a  promise  of  nlarriage.  Witli  tliis  worthy 
gcnlU'Dian  a  projiiisc  of  marriac^  was  a  mere  bagateffe ;  and  he  gave 
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towMi  tbe  MtiK  indifK-r^nt  rocility  that  a  dashing  Bpeculator  in  Lou 
4wi  "  lliea  his  kites,''  when  on  the  verge  or  bniikniplcy.  By  tlie  pen 
v«riag  use  of  tliesc  art^,  lite  Duke  ncqiiired  for  himsclj'  a  reputatic^ 
which,  i/  il  ms  not  splendid,  vas  at  least  wide>spr«ailiDg ;  but  n  , 
lations  nro  not  mailt^  Tor  nothing;  and  his  Grnce, accordingly  founil  hin 
self  one  dny  undi-r  the  necessity  of  leaving  Paris,  and  ol'  returning,  fi] 
the  benefit  of  Ins — eharacler, io  his  eyales  in  a  remote  province. 

Oil  the  eve  of  depBrture,  this  imporiant  event  ^t  wind ;  and  t 
Ihkc*s  hotel  w!i3  besieged  by  a  whole  army  of  crediiur*.     A  day  Im 
with  litem,  and  il  would  have  been  the  "  day  after  ihe  fair ;"  t 
wu,  Caudate  woa  cau^ln  on  his  form,  and  no  doubling  could  enable  h 
lu  put  uS  the  interview.     The  horses  therefore  being  at  the  door,  ail4  | 
•very  thing  in  xesdiness  for  flight,  the  duns,  *'  horrible  monsters,"  wen  1 
admitted.     The  Duke's  reception  of  them  was  poliie ;  he  heard  theit  ' 
story  with  patience,  lamented  their  loss  of  time,  leaned  heavily  on  \m   I 
"Aofflwe  iTafairtt"  whose   irregularities,  he  said,  were  the  cause  of  \ 
their  disapiHuniments,  and  linallyf  cnlling  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  I 
aikcd  fur  th^  accounts.     Running  his  eye  over  the  numerous  bills,  wilii  \ 
ibe  air  of  an  hasty  exatninatiuu,  he  noted  and  signed  each  separate  docu*   f 
awl  then,  tiiming  id  his  ijUrnHoMU,  deUvered  him  a  bundle  of  pap 
,  and  deuring  him  lo  give  every  creditor  his  order  lor  paymeDt|  I 
:h,  be  observed,  was  the  more  easily  done,  as  each  paper  n 
(toned  with  its  owner's  name      So  saying,  he  took  his  leave,  n: 
ills  horse  and  set  olT.     The  creditors,  eager  fur  their  long-tooked-ft 
money,  scarcely  suffered  him  lo  leave  ilie  room,  wlien  they  crowded 
round  tlie  man  of  figures  lo  receive  ihe  expected  order ;  but  their  a: 
mcni  may  be  readily  conceived,  when,  instead  of  "  Please  to  [ 
Ikuvt^  each  man  read  in  hb  own  billet  "  1  Due  de  Caudnle,  &c.  &4|l 
kcraby  promise  to  marry  Mr.  So  and  So."     The   intendant,  who  n 
perbap*  awnre  of  the  cheat,  endeavoured  to  excuse  his  ma.ster  to  tba  1 
best  of  his  power,  s;iying  "  Il  was  an  unlucky  mistake."    "  It  s 
ikely  fnmi  absence  of  mind  and  the  inveterate  habit  of  writing  sucli 
prumim."    "  He  had  no  doubt  that  as  soon  as  his  master  was  aware  oC    i 
the  eiTor  he  would  hasten  to  rectify  it ;"  and  in  this  wuy  he  dismisseti  J 
the  enraged  dupes,  about  as  well  satisfied  with  their  mornings'  work,  VtM 
the  Jew  creditors  of  tlie  elder  Baron  de  FeUheim  with  Brandt's  mode  ol] 
••equitable  adjustment"  in  Pigault  Le  Brun's  whimsical  novel. 

A  myitifier  in  a  lower  rank  in  society  was  Turpin,  celebrated  by  h  _ 
countrymen  and  neighbours  for  a  wicked  wit.     Turpin  seems  to  ha«»] 
been  burn  for  ihe  express  purpose  of  humbugging  all  the  world,  and  X 
have  been  wlwt  we  call  a  hrst-raie  wag.     Happening  to  sit  one  day«|;  J 
church  next  to  a  jolly  fat-faeed  lady,  whose  nose  was  the  least  |: 
minem  leature  in    lier   platier-formed  visage,  he   began  to  fidget  i 
gnuti,  and  make  such  horrible  contortions  as  induced  his  good-n 
neighbour  lo  auk  what  uiled  him.    "  Alas !  my  good  lady,"  cried  Tui 
pin,  with  llie  utmost  gravity  of  voire  and  demeanour, "  I  am  a  pooi^'l 
pHralytic,  who  cannot  use  my  hands ;  and  here  J  have  been  silling  thife'l 
ftill  quarter  of  an  hour  without  any  one  to  blow  my  nose,  of  which  !(■ 
am  in  urgcni  necensiiy."    The  answer,  as  may  be  anticipated — for  womeoi  ■ 
uc  ever  compBSoiunate — was  a  propohiiion  to  assist  the  sick  mnn  in  hift<  r 
tkeed.     Turpiu  readily  expressed  his  assent,  and  the  fal  lady,  seeking. 
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his  handkerchief  in  his  pocket,  lent  herself  to  the  operation,  which  he 
performed  with  all  the  simplicity  imaginable,  returning  to  the  charge 
three  several  times,  and  making  the  church  ring  again  with  the  crowing 
of  his  nostrils.  Then,  turning  to  the  woman,  and  preserving  the  hypo* 
critical  tranquillity  of  his  countenance  and  voice  undisturbed,  he  asked 
her,  *'  ft' eat  il  pas  vrai  ma  bonne  dame,  quHl  y  a  bien  plus  deplaisir  d 
moiicher  tin  bon  gros  nez  commeje  mien,  qu^un  villain  chien  ae  nez  ca^ 
mard  comma  le  voire  ?"— ^*  and  now  tell  me,  my  good  charitable  lady,  is 
it  not  a  much  greater  pleasure  to  blow  such  a  handsome  nose  as  mine, 
than  to  be  fumbling  at  a  miserable  snub  like  your  own  ?" 

Turpin,  among  his  other  mystifications,  for  a  long  time  assumed  the 
garb  of  an  hermit.  Entering  one  day  into  an  inn-yard,  with  another  rogue 
of  his  own  complexion,  they  found  an  ass  attached  to  the  door.  To  see 
it  unguarded  and  to  covet  it  were  simultaneous  impressions.  Stripping 
off,  therefore,  the  harness  from  the  animal,  he  crept  into  it  himself,  and 
while  his  companion  drove  the  beast  away,  he  waited  quietly  the  arrival 
of  the  owner.  The  master  of  the  ass  was  not  a  little  surprised  on  his 
return  to  find  his  animal  gone  and  a  hermit  standing  harnessed  in  his  gear. 
Still  more  was  he  astonished  when  he  heard  Turpin  reverently  thanking 
God  for  the  recovery  of  his  human  shape.  "  At  length,"  cried  the  niysti- 
fier  in  seeming  soliloquy,  "  my  sins  are  forgiven  me,  and  the  time  of  my 
penance  is  expired.  I  sinned  and  was  changed  to  an  ass  ;  but  Heaven 
is  merciful,  and  its  anger  does  not  endure  for  ever."  So  saying,  Turpin 
threw  down  the  harness,  and  went  his  way.  But,  as  ill-luck  would  have 
it,  the  ass  was  soon  sent  to  be  sold ;  and  who  should  come  into  the  mar- 
ket bat  its  former  proprietor.  The  anagnorisis  was  instant.  **  Out  alas  !'* 
exclaimed  the  good  man,  '^  has  the  wretch  sinned  again  already !  and  has 
he  ai^ain  been  turned  to  an  ass !  For  the  love  of  God,  neighbours,  have 
nothing  to  say  to  that  animal ;  he  has  deceived  me  once,  but  I  am  not  to 
be  taken  a  second  time  in  the  same  trap  :  for,  lookye,  whoever  buys  that 
beast  will  find  him  some  day  or  other,  as  I  did,  turned  into  a  hermit." 

From  these  specimens  we  may  see  how  much  superior  the  upper 
classes  of  society  are  to  their  humbler  fellow-subjects  in  the  refinements 
of  mystification.  An  odd,  grotesque  humour  is  the  highest  flight  of  a 
vulgar  mind»  whereas  in  the  Due  de  Caudale's  adventure  we  perceive 
Bot  only  a  moral  object  and  end  in  his  humbugging  (the  gitting  rid  of 
his  creditors),  but  also  a  delicate  stroke  of  satire  on  his  own  character 
and  conduct,  which  shews  him  deep  in  the  philosophy  of  ^^  nosce  teip' 
mtm?^  The  mystification  of  the  lower  orders  rarely  looks  farther  than 
to  the  ^^  fun"  which  it  is  calculated  to  afford,  and  it  is  still  seldomer 
absolutely  ill-natured.  But  your  thorough-paced  mystifiers  of  the  6cm 
ton  for  the  most  part  contrive  to  put  forward  their  perfect  indifference 
to  the  feelings  of  their  victim.  Their  mystifications  have  more  of  cold 
"  persiflage,'^  and  less  of  the  mere  animal  impulse  to  laughter  in  them. 
They  are  more  recondite,  studied,  and  malicious ;  which  proves  then! 
to  depend  upon  the  highest  and  most  intellectual  of  the  human  facul- 
ties, and  evinces  in  the  mystifiers  that  innate  superiority,  which  in  all 
things  distinguishes  the  genuine  China  ware,  from  the  Wcdgewood  and 
the  crockery  of  God's  creation.  Every  one  knows  the  mystification 
played  off  on  the  unhappy  cur^,  who,  smit  with  the  love  of  sacred 
poesy,  was  induced  to  read  his  tragedy  to  the  Holbachian  knot^ — a 
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mystification  which  threw  Jean  Jaques  into  such  an  uncompromising 
passion*.  The  malice  of  this  ''  good  joke''  was  its  predominant  feature, 
iot  its  wit  was  not  very  conspicuous.  And  what  is  more,  there  was  not 
cue  of  the  mystifiers  who  did  not  in  some  degree  share  the  poor  poet's 
^  Men/M  gratisnmus  error*'*  of  thinking  better  of  his  own  verses  than 
they  deserved.  How  infinitely  superior  then  is  such  a  practical  jest  to 
the  cold  conceit  of  Tiurpin's  nose,  and  yet  how  below  the  jfiquani 
mixture  of  fraud  and  fun  of  the  Duke's  promisory  billets.  Nothing  in- 
deed can  more  satisfactorily  prove  the  invincible  rusticity  of  Rousseau's 
bearish  character,  than  his  incapacity  for  relishing  this  piece  of  drollery. 

The  leading  mystifier  of  Paris  immediately  before  the  Revi)lution, 
was  La  Reyniere,  the  facetious  author  of  the  Almanac  dea  Gourmands* 
His  humour,  however,  partook  largely  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  birth 
and  education,  being  essentially  roturier.  His  famous  supper,  which 
Grimm  describes  with  such  effect,  though  an  expensive  joke,  exliibited 
rather  the  ostentation  of  the  financier,  than  the  refined  thoughdessnest 
of  expense,  which  accompanies  a  determination  of  paying  no  debts ;  as 
a  mystification,  it  had  no  elevation  or  nobleness  of  character,  and  was 
indeed  a  mere  platitude.  Still  worse  was  his  joke  of  putting  a  cor^ 
hand  on  the  hot  stove  of  the  opera,  in  order  to  seduce  his  neighbours 
into  burning  their  fingers.  These  observations  apply  with  great  force  to 
the  cockney  attempts  at  mystification  annually  played  off  on  the  first  o( 
April ;— of  which,  as  a  correspondent  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine 
has  already  spoken  at  large,  I  shall  only  remark  by  the  way,  that 
pigeon's  milk,  one  of  the  favourite  engines  of  April  foolery,  is  as  old  as 
Aristophanes.t 

To  this  train  of  reflection  we  were  led  by  a  mystification  related  in 
the  letters  of  Mademoiselle  Alsse,  which  is  the  very  sublime  of  the  art, 
and  "  marqu^  au  bon  coirij^  by  costliness  to  the  niystificr,  cruelty  to  the 
patient,  and  the  total  absence  of  all  vulgar  jocularity  and  humour.  The 
story  is  as  follows  : — 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  Isisse  was  the  fashionable  surgeon  of 
Paris.  One  morning  he  received  a  note  inviting  him  to  attend  in  the 
Rue  Pot  de  fer^  near  the  Luxembourg,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
This  professional  rendezvous  he  of  course  failed  not  to  keep,  when  he 
was  encountered  by  a  man  who  brought  him  to  the  door  of  a  house,  at 
which  the  guide  knocked.  The  door,  as  is  usual  in  Paris,  opened  by 
a  spring,  moved  from  within  the  porter's  lodge  ;  and  Isisse,  when  it 
again  closed  upon  him,  was  surprised  to  find  himself  alone,  and  his 
conductor  gone.  After  a  short  interval,  however,  the  porter  appeared, 
and  desired  him  to  mount  "  au  premier^  Obeying  this  order,  he 
Opened  the  door  of  an  antechamber,  which  he  fonnd  completely  lined 
with  white.  A  very  handsomely  dressed  and  well-appointed  lacquaiSy 
white  from  head  to  foot,  well  powdered  and  frizzed,  with  a  white  bag 
to  his  hair,  held  two  napkins,  with  which  he  insisted  on  wiping  Isiss^'s 
shoes.  The  surgeon  in  vain  observed,  that  having  just  left  his  car- 
riage, his  shoes  were  not  dirty ;  tlie  lacquais  persisted,  remarking  that 
the  bouse  was  too  clean  to  allow  of  this  openition  being  omitted. 
From  the  antechamber  Isisse  was  shewn  into  a  saloon  hung  like  the 
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antechamber  wiili  white,  where  a  second  laequais  repeated  ^  cere* 
mony  of  wiping  the  shoes,  and  passed  him  into  a  third  apartment,  in 
which  the  walls,  floor,  bed,  tables,  chairs,  and  ererf  article  of  fumi* 
ture  were  wlute.     A  tall  figure,  in  a  white  nightcap  and  white  morning 
gown,  and  covered  with  a  white  mask,  was  seated  near  the  fire.    As 
soon  as  this   phantom  perceived  the  sm*geon,  he   cried  in   a  hollow 
voice,  "  I  have  the  devil  in  my  body,"— and  relapsed  immediately  into 
a  profound  silence,  which  he  continued  to  observe  during  more  than 
hdf  an  hour,  that  he  amused  himself  in  pulling  on  and  ^  six  pair  of 
white  gloves,  which  lay  on  a  table  beside  him.     Isisse  was  greatly 
alarmed  at  this*  extraordinary  spectacle,  and  at  his  own  reception ;  and 
his  apprehension  was  not  diminished  on  perceiving  that  fire  arms  were 
placed  within  the  reach  of  the  white  spectre.     His  fears  became  at 
length  so  excessive  that  he  was  compelled  to  sit  down.     By  degrees, 
however,  he  gained  sufficient  courage  to  ask  in  a  trembling  voice,  ^  what 
were  Monsieur's  commands,"  remarking  that  ^his  time  was  not  his 
own,  but  the  public's,  and  that  he  had  many  appointments  to  keep.'' 
To  this  the  white  man  only  replied,  in  a  dry  cold  tone,  ^  As  long  as 
pou  are  well  pud,  what  does  that  signify  to  you  ?"  Another  quarter  of 
an  hour's  silence  then  ensued,  when  at  last  Uie  spectre  pulled  a  white 
bell-rope,  and  two  white  servants  entered  the  room.     He  then  called  for 
bandages,  and  desired  Isisse  to  draw  firom  lum  five  pounds  of  blood. 
The  surgeon,  frightened  still  more  by  the  enormous  bloodletting  thus 
enjoined  him,  asked  in  an  anxious  tone  who  had  ordered  the  remedy  t 
^  Myself,"  was  the  short  answer.     In  too  great  a  trepidation  to  venture 
on  the  veins  of  the  arm,  Isiss^  begged  to  bleed  from  the  foot,  and  warm 
water  was  ordered  for  the  operation.    Meantime  the  phantom  took  ofi*  a 
pair  of  the  finest  white  silk  stockings,  and  then  another,  and  then  a  third, 
and  so  on  to  the  sixth  pair,  which  dbcovered  the  most  beautifiil  foot  and 
ancle  imaginable,  and  almost  convinced  Isissi  that  his  patient  was  a 
woman.     The  vein  was  opened ;  and  at  the  second  cup  the  phantom 
fainted.     Isiss^  therefore  Was  proceeding  to  take  off  the  mask,  but  he 
was  eagerly  prevented  by  the  servants.    The  foot  was  bound  up,  and 
the  white  figure  having  recovered  his  senses,  was  put  to  bed ;  after 
which,  the  servants  again  left  the  room.     Isiss6  slowly  advanced  to- 
wards the  fire,  while  he  wiped  his  lancets ;  making  many  reflections 
within   himself  upon  this  strange  adventure.    All  of  a  sudden,  on 
raising  his  eyes,  he  perceived  in  the  mirror  over  the  chimney-piece, 
that  the  white  figure  was  advancing  towards  him  on  tiptoes.     His 
alarm  became  still  more  violent,  when,  with  a  single  spring,  the  terrific 
spectre  came  close  to  his  side.    Instead,  however,  of  offering  violence, 
as  his  movement  seemed  to  indicate,  he  merely  took  from  the  chimney 
five  crowns  and  gave  them  to  the  surgeon,  asking  at  the  same  time  if  he 
was  satisfied.    Isisse,  who  would  have  made  the  same  answer  had  he 
received  but  three  farthings,  said  that  he  was.    *'  Well,  then,"  said  the 
spectre,  "  begone  about  your  business."    The  poor  surgeon  did  not  wait 
for  a  second  order,  but  retreated,  or  rather  flew,  as  fast  as  his  legs  could 
carry  him,  from  the  room.     The  two  servants  who  attended  to  light 
him  out  could  not  conceal  their  smiles ;  and  Isisse,  unable  longer  to 
endure  his  situation,  asked  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  pleasantry  ? 
But  their  only  reply  was,  "  Are  you  not  well  paid  ?  have  you  suffered 
any  injury  ?"  and  so  saying,  they  bowed  him  to  his  carriage. 
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«aa  M  ftrst  determined  to  sny  nnUtiiig  uf  ihU  ndveitture ;  bat  ho  founil' 
Ml  ilii-  etitiiinE;  immiirig,  ihiii  it  was  uln^mly  the  ainusumt^ni  of  the 
cMit  iinii  city ;  iuiil  he  nu  loti^r  mtulo  ally  mastery  of  ihi;  tnatlcr. 
Tlw "  "•"(  trniffne"  hcwrver,  wi»  aovcr  ctiHCovtrcd,  nor  couM  any 
Diotivc  1>«  iniMginetl  fur  ll»-  niyiililicaiiuii,  bL-yund  ib«  cnprice  and  icUeJi 
ncM  of  il»  unknown  permrator. 

It  H  MitDL'n'lmt  n'lnaTKablc^  that  thU  ndvcnlure  should,  in  its  kndin^ 
l«iUiitv,  hear  a  great  reMmblnnee  to  one  thai  hajipeoed  to  a  casaa]  atf 
i|uiiinhuicF  of  our  i<wn,  nnd  wbkh.  wiihoui  being  a  inysliTi nitron,  linA 
■U  the  effett  of  one.  Thi»  gentleman,  a  surgeon  of  much  pr.irtirej 
sea-port  villain  in  Hampshire,  was,  one  dark  wintrrV 
about  llie  "  celebrated  liour  of  lwcl*-«  o'cloek''  (to  Imrrow  a' 
tram  a  |Kipulai  novel],  edlfd  from  his  bed  in  visit  a  pniii-ni} 
ily  taken  ill.  "  Unqurjtda  domiit  el  plarcHs  ux»r"  never  reads! 
wtaae  (ban  in  the  middle  nf  a  cold  frony  iiigbt;  but  the  tur^un  (lil^ 
all  otber  Ritr^eons)  cooiforti^  himself  uith  ihr  thought  of  the  dmibl» 
AonofartMR  "  in  tliat  case  provided  ; '  and,  huddling  on  bis  clollies  w*, 
fett  u  be  could,  be  descended  in  the  diirk  to  o{>en  the  street-door.* 
On  agnin  closing  it  behind  him,  end  pfoceeditig  a  lew  puce*  down  tbrf_ 
■drert,  he  felt  binmlf  suddenly  seised  by  n  vi^-orons  grasp,  while  the" 
mimxle  (if  a  pistol  pressed  bard  against  his  breast.  His  interlocutor  J 
wrapped  in  an  immense  cloak,  iti  no  very  tilver  tones  desired  him  ta( 
roUdw,  and,  an  he  valued  his  life,  to  proceed  in  silence.  At  tlte  li 
of  the  rtre«l  a  second  man  started  forth  fnnn  a  projecting;  dnorwi 
Mid  in  a  low  anxious  whisper  asked,  "Have  you  gol  him?"  "  Goi 
I  the  laconic  reply,  and  the  ilirce  passed  on  without  forthep 
Fa«tier  on  another  confederaie  joined  ihcm,  and  "  Ilnvff 
got  him  ?■'  Wiis  repeated  in  the  s.ime  way,  and  produced  tin- 
"  bnUWuppressed  "  (Jot  hiiu"  as  before.  Thus  they  proceeded  tor 
outikirtx  of  the  villas^,  where  they  met  other  men  mounted,  anit 
holding  led  horses.  '*  Have  you  got  him  ?"  cried  the  horsemen  unde^ 
teu  resttsim,  and  therefore  in  n  louder  key,  "  Got  him,"  more  freeiy 
breathed  the  biflexibte  conductor ;  and  placing  tlte  terrified  sur?eoa' 
DO  the  laddle  of  one  of  the  ted  steeds,  he  eol  up  behind  him,  and  ih^ 
whole  company  scoured  away  over  fields,  heaths,  and  bogs,  occasion' 
ally  reeonnuitred  and  joined  by  scrutinizing  vedettes,  after  the  f 

^  "Have  you  got  htm  f"  had  assnred  them  that  they  had  "got 
and  that  all  was  right.  The  poor  man's  anxiety,  increasing  al^ 
aiep  thai  W  him  farther  from  the  '^haunts  of  mnn,"  througW 
vhlch,  though  he  perfectly  knew  the  country,  were  slill  new  tA 
,  wvs  now  wotmd  up  to  absolute  despair;  when  suddenly  iht$ 
fcorsrmi-n  paused,  rind  aliphtpd  at  the  door  of  a  lone  cottage,  in  which! 
lay  n  wnnnded  mnn  stretched  oi(  abed.  The  suri;eon  was  dismounted* 
and  ordered  to  examine  and  dress  the  wound,  nnd  to  prescribe  direc> 
tiiflM  for  its  management:  which  being  done,  the  etcori  took  to  thei^ 
hoKev  ugain,  and,  replacing  the  surgeon  behind  old  "  Got  biin,"  re*; 
nuned  in  the  same  order  and  with  the  same  precautions  as  before. 
TMrsrds  linstk  of  day  tlwy  arrived  at  the  town's  end,  where, "  Out 
'  having  first  puid  the  surgeon  hiiiid«eniely  for  his  niffht's  woi'k^ 
||llmMeni'd  him  with  the  se^'erest  veni;eftnce  if  he  spoke  of  this 
lliese  "  uyly  cunlcimcrs"  Utok  their  leave  and  deimrted.  Ii> 
t  lie  was,  afterwords,  several  times  carried  to  visit  his  ptf 
XI.  No,  IB— leas.  16 
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tienty  till  the  convalescence  of  the  sick  man  made  his  visits  no  longer 
necessary.  It  b  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  parties  were  smug- 
glers, who  had  had  an  engagement  with  the  custom-house  officers ;  and 
that  the  secresy  of  their  proceeding  arose  from  the  fear  of  the  man's 
situation  leading  to  detection. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  the  malice  of  the  most  practised  mystifier 
to  have  given  more  pain  than  was  infficted  on  our  friend  the  surgeon 
by  this  combination  of  events,  arising  out  of  the  ^*  social  system"  of  our 
sea-coasts ;  but,  after  all,  nature  and  chance  afford  the  outlines  of  our 
brightest  uiventions,  and  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  if  they  should  some- 
times succeed  better  than  art  in  advancing  them  towards  perfection. 

Of  all  the  mystifications  with  which  man  is  acquainted,  Voltaire 
thought  life  itself  the  greatest  ^  Foicrgiiot,"  he  asks, ''  existons-novs  ? 
pourquoi  y  a-tnl  quelque  chose  7"  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  life, 
the  remark  is  just,  as  applied  to  society,  which,  from  first  to  last,  is 
one  entire  humbug.  Lawyers,  physicians,  and  divines,  are  mystificators 
of  the  first  order,  and  nothing  can  be  a  more  thorough  mauvaise  plai" 
Monterie^  than  the  persuading  men  that  there  is  honour  in  being  shot  at 
for  sixpence  per  day.  Virtual  representation  and  the  sinking  fund 
every  one  gives  up  as  humbugs,  who  has  three  grains  of  common 
sense.  The  Arts  are  altogether  a  mass  of  humbug,  theatricals  are 
gross  humbugs,  churchwardens  are  humbugs,  county  petitions  are 
^farces"  and  humbugs,  Whigs  are  humbugs,  Tories  are  humbugs, 
and  the  Radicals  themselves  are  humbugs  also.  Nay,  is  not  love, 
divine  love,  too  often  a  hoax?  and  woman,  the  bright  oasis  in  the 
desert  of  life,  (to  make  use  of  an  original  image)  a  tormenting  mys- 
tifier? Pleasure  is  a  mystification  that  leads  us  on  from  scrape  to 
scrape,  and  vanbhes  ftx>m  our  sight  at  the 'moment  when  it  seems  just 
vrithin  our  grasp.  Cards  and  dice  mystify  us  out  of  our  money,  wine 
does  the  same  by  our  senses,  and  the  tax-gatherer  does  both.  Poetry 
is  professedly  a  mystification,  and  friendship  scarce  a  degree  better. 
In  short,  whichever  way  we  turn,  all  is  one  general  mystification ;  and 
'^  nothing  is  but  what  is  not."  The  shortest  way,  then,  is  to  give  in  to 
the  dupery  with  the  best  grace  you  can.  "  Carpe  diemy^  eat,  drink, 
read  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  and  be  merry.  In  all  circumstances, 
whether  of  difficulty  or  of  pleasure,  take  the  thing  for  what  it  is  worth ; 
remembering  that  life  does  not  come,  like  Christmas,  "  once  a  year,'* 
but  only  "  once  in  a  way ;" — and  if  the  joke  be  a  bad  one,  crying  will 
not  mend  it.  So,  with  this  piece  of  comfort,  which  is,  after  all,  a9 
mere  a  mystification  as  the  rest,  for  this  time  I  have  done ;  and  in  plaia 
sincerity  bid  the  reader  heartily  farewell !  C.  M. 
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Sir  Dunder  O'KeUy. 

—  Pete  regna  per  undas.  Vmc. 


Olt>  Mother  O'Kelly  the  scold, 

Who  lived  in  a  county  of  blunder. 
Called  great  Tipperary,  I  'm  told, 

Thus  spoke  to  her  little  boy  Dunder— 
"  1  'vc  only  got  you  and  a  cow, 

And,  since  1  cau't  keep  all  the  three, 
I  'd  better  keep  her,  you  '11  allow, 

Because  the  kind  creature  keeps  me.*^ 
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So  DuDder  O'Kelly  set  sail 

From  Ireland  to  better  himself, 
And  cUmb*d  up  the  Holyhead  mail 

To  ease  Johnny  Bull  of  his  pelf. 
To  follow  of  ^ory  the  path 

And  put  British  beef  in  his  belly, 
At  Margate,  at  Brighton,  at  Bath, 

He  sported  SirDunder  O'KeUy. 

Sir  Dunder  in  dancing  was  skill'd, 

And  lookM  very  neat  in  his  clothes^ 
But  indeed  all  hb  beauty  was  kill'd 

By  a  terrible  wen  on  his  nose. 
This  double  appendage,  alas ! 

He  thought  neither  pretty  nor  proper^ 
Nature  gave  him  one  visage  of  brass, 

And  Bacchus  two  noses  of  copper. 

He  dived  into  Bath  for  a  bride, 

The  ladies  all  check 'd  his  advances, 
And  vow'd  they  could  never  abide 

Loose  manners,  and  straiten'd  finances. 
One  lady  alone  met  his  flame, 

With  a  hop,  and  a  jig,  and  a  nod, 
I  ask*d  a  blind  fidler  her  name. 

And  he  answer*d  me—''  MoU  in  the  Wai:^ 

Hu  looking-glass  set  the  poor  knight 

Oft  times  in  his  bed-chamber  raving, 
His  ugliness  shewing  at  night. 

And  eke  in  the  morning  when  shaving. 
He  flung  himself  down  on  the  floor, — 

Was  ever  unfortunate  elf 
So  terribly  haunted  before 

By  a  ghost  in  the  shape  of  hfanseU*? 

Resolved  Charon's  eddy  to  pass. 

His  pistol  he  primed,  but— oh  blunder ! 
He  thought,  if  he  shot  at  the  glass, 

Twould  blow  out  the  brains  of  Sir  Dunder. 
So  bang  went  the  slugs  at  his  head, 

At  once  from  this  lifc  to  dissever ; 
He  shot  all  the  quicksilver  dead. 

But  himself  was  as  lively  as  ever. 

Amased  at  the  hubbub  was  he, 

And  began,  in  the  midst  of  the  clatter, 
All  over  to/e/o  dt  ff. 

But  found  there  was  nothing  the  matter. 
So,  glad  Charon's  eddy  to  shun. 

His  sentiments  thus  he  discloses — 
'<  Since  two  heads  arc  better  than  one. 

Perhaps  'tis  the  same  with  two  noses.* 


•   -n 
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To  his  own  Tipperary  poor  Dun 

From  scenes  of  disturbance  and  bother, 
Trudged  back,  like  the  Prodigal  Son, 

And  fell  on  the  nerk  of  bis  mother. 
At  home  he  now  follows  the  plough, 

And,  whilst  in  his  rustical  courses 
He  walks  at  their  tails,  you  II  allow 

He  never  can  frighten  his  horse«. 
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No.  5. — JrUh  reference  to  the  principles  of  the  Beautiful  in  that  Art, 

The  principles  of  the  Beautiful  in  Music,  so  far  as  they  apply  to 
rhythm  and  Mchilt/j  have  hitherto  formod  the  exclusive  object  of  our  in- 
vestigation. We  now  propose  to  direct  our  attention  to  iVlusical  Har- 
moni/,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  that  branch  of  the  art  is  referable  to  the 
like  principles,  in  what  those  prmciples  consist,  and  how  they  are  brought 
into  action. 

II arm  .my  is  the  simultaneous  exhibition  of  musical  sounds,  diflering 
in  pilch,  but  bearing  a  certain  relation  to  each  other.  When  such  sounds 
are  heard  at  tlic  same  time  that  a  melody  is  proceeding,  the  melody  is 
said  to  be  accompanied  by  liarmony. 

The  question  whether  harmony,  in  this  sense,  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Greeks,  has  long  been  a  subject  of  the  most  animated  discus- 
sions ;  and  although  these  seem  to  have  at  length  nearly  subsided,  per- 
sons arc  occasionally  met  with  who,  seduced  by  a  few  obscure  passages 
in  two  or  three  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  maintain  boldly  that  the  an- 
cients knew  and  practised  harmony.  But  the  arguments  which  may  be 
brought  forward  against  such  an  assertion  are  numerous  and  unanswer- 
able. The  reader,  who  wishes  to  form  his  own  judgment,  may  consult 
Dr.  Burney  or  Dr.  Forkel's  Histories  of  Music,  in  which,  and  above  all 
in  the  latter,  the  question  Is  fairly  and  amply  discussed,  and,  we  conceive, 
fully  set  at  rest. 

The  proofs  which  Dr.  Forkcl  has  accumulated  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
utter  ignorance  of  the  Greeks  as  to  harmony.  And  if  they  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  acquainted  with  it,  it  certainly  b  not  to  them  that  we 
are  indebted  for  even  a  hint  on  the  subject  of  that  branch  of  the  science. 
We  owe  them  much  in  melody,  but  nothing  on  the  score  of  harmony  ; 
the  discovery  of  which,  by  Western  Europe — by  England,  in  all  ])roba- 
bility— can  prosrressively  be  traced,  from  documentary  evidence,  up  to 
its  rude  origin  in  the  10th  century. 

The  word  "  discovery,"  after  all,  is  perhaps  too  high-sounding  a 
term  to  be  applied  to  the  slight  and  rude  traces  of  the  beginnings  of  a 
practice,  which,  during  the  progress  of  many  centuries,  expanded  it- 
self, gradually  and  slowl}',  into  an  extended  science,  resting  upon  fixed 
rules,  and  the  successive  developement  of  which  affords  matter  of  in- 
terest, even  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view.  In  this  res|>ect,  and  in 
many  others,  as  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  remark,  harmony 
may  be  compared  to  the  art  of  colouring,  which  emerged  from  the  un- 
couth attempts  of  adorninof  a  simple  outline  with  a  daub  of  one  pigment, 
rudely  and  whimsically  ap])lied.  Between  such  a  monochrome  and  the 
Venus  of  Titian,  the  distance  is  as  immense,  as  bctwwn  the  "  Descant'' 
of  Franco  and  the  harmony  in  the  linjile  of  **  11  Den  Giovanni."  In- 
numerable and  arduous  wore  the  intermediate  steps  which  led  both  the 
arts  to  the  summit  of  their  perfection.  But  there  was  this  difference  in 
favour  of  colouring — and  the  distinction  holds  good  between  paint- 
\\yi  and  music  alto<rpt]irr — that  in  the  long  career  towards  that  perfec- 
tion, man  h  h\  the  protetype  of  imitation,  Nature,  constantly  before 
him;  wh'T^as  the  laws  of  harmony,  aliliouirli  certainly  founded  in 
Nature,  lay  dcrply  hidden,  and  ref|U'rcd  long  and  strenuous  efforts  of 
the  huu^an  intellect,  to  l^e  explored  and  reduced  into  a  system.     Indeed 
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so  laborious  was  the  seRrch,  so  uncertain  and  irregular  its  march,  t)iat 
harmony  existed  as  a  science,  and  was  subjected  to  rule,  before  the 
fimdamental  and  simple  principle  upon  which  it  rests  was  dtsco^-ered ;  a 
principle  which  shed  light  over  the  whole  doctrine,  and  totally  chan^ 
its  aspect. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  give  a  regular  historical  sketch, 
however  concise,  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  science  of  harmony. 
We  shall,  therefore/ content  ourselves  with  observing,  that,  if  the  simuU 
taneous  exhibition  of  a  melody  in  a  lower  and  upper  octave  deserved 
the  name  of  singing  in  parts,  it  not  only  existed  with  the  Greeks  in  their 
antiphony,  but  must  necessarily  have  prevailed  with  any  nation  that 
sang  at  all.  Whenever  a  man  and  woman,  or  an  adult  and  boy,  intend 
singing  in  unison,  their  pitch  will  be  found  to  be  an  octave  asunder.  In 
this  there  is  no  harmony,  nor  is  it  likely  that  such  a  circumstance  would 
ever  have  led  to  it.  Its  first  dawn  is  to  be  traced  in  the  organ ;  an  in- 
strument which  existed  in  a  rude  state,  and  rather  as  a  rarity,  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  ^'as  im- 
proved at  Constantinople  under  the  Greek  Emperors,  from  thence  found 
its  way  into  Italy  as  early  as  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  and  can  be 
traced  in  a  more  perfect  state  in  various  cities  of  Western  Europe  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne.  At  that  early  period,  already,  the  discovery  had 
been  made  that  the  sound  of  the  lower  notes  is  rendered  deeper,  fuller, 
and  stronger,  by  uniting  with  them  their  fifths  and  octaves.  This  triple 
sound,  particularly  the  fifth,  is  distinctly  heard  in  all  bells  of  a  deep 
note.  Hence  the  organs  in  the  ninth  century  were  constructed  upon 
that  principle,  which  b  still  in  force,  with  im])rovements,  at  the  present 
day ;  and  the  simple  sound  ^,  for  instance,  was  produced  by  the  simul- 
taneous intonation  of  three  distinct  pipes  g^  d,  g^  by  means  of  one  key*, 
and  so  the  others.  This  contrivance  upon  the  instrument  was  soon 
imitated  by  thi?  voice,  and  it  is  asserted  that  St.  Dunstan,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbur}',  who  died  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  intro- 
duced such  a  mode  of  singing  in  parts.  At  all  events,  the  practice  was 
common  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  when  a  strain  like  the  fol- 
lowing:— 


.--2--^-isi-?--  -B--_§-_- 


Bt  which  the  modem  ear  and  eye  revolts,  was  deemed  orthodox  and 
heantifuh     This  was  called  "  organizing,*'  organizare. 

The  bag-pipe  and  hurdy-gurdy,  both  instruments  of  very  ancient 
origin,  present  similar  indications  of  rude  harmony.  In  the  latter,  one 
string,  tuned  in  the  tonic  note,  constantly  covibrates  with  the  melody  ; 
and  in  the  bag-pipe,  the  tonic  note  and  its  fifth  keep  going  in  like  man- 
ner while  the  melody  is  proceeding. 

Thirds  were  subsequently  introduced  ;  and  another  mode  of  singing, 
called  disrantare,  consisted  in  singing  in  unison,  except  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  period,  or  in  some  intermediate  places,  where  the  second  singer 
fell  m  with  a  few  thirds,  according  to  certain  rules  ;  and  much  at  the 

•  Bj  "key,"  we  here,  of  coutm,  moan  the  French  tourhe.    It  U  to  be  re^^rettHL 
oar  Miisical  terminolofry  do«8  aoffumifih  a  lo»s  ainbiguou?  word. 
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same  time,  or  a  little  later,  it  was  ventured  to  throw  In  now  and  then  a 
dissonance. 

In  the  period  between  the  twelfth  and  fomteenth  centuries,  the  laws 
{ox  the  progression  of  chords  were  investigated  and  brought  under  some 
system,  and  the  artifices  of  double  counterpoint  and  the  fugue,  were  in- 
vented. These  discoveries,  and  the  whole  science  of  harmony,  were  so 
0uch  perfected  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  that  composeiv 
made  pieces  of  four  and  even  more  parts.  The  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  are  conspicuous  for  the  numerous  compositions  of  a 
multiplied  number  of  parts  and  of  great  ingenuity  and  artifice.  Fugues 
with  two  and  even  three  subjects  were  carried  to  great  perfection ;  and 
Ludovico  Viadana  invented  the  rules  of  thorough-bass  and  the  figuring 
of  chords.  Hitherto,  however,  artifice  and  scientific  contrivances  were 
more  studied  than  melody.  The  head  laboured  more  than  the  heart 
It  was  only  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  the  paramount  importance 
of  melody  was  fully  felt,  that  melody  was  zealously  cultivated  and 
brought  into  intimate  union  with  harmony,  and  that  the  latter  received 
new  charms  by  variety  of  treatment  and  diversified  accompaniment. 
Into  this  epoch  likcwbe — just  one  hundred  yean  ago — falls  the  impor- 
tant discovery  of  the  musical  system  of  Rameau,  which,  deducing  the 
doctrine  of  chords  from  one  simple  and  general  principle,  threw,  as 
h<ui  already  been  stated,  a  great  and  unexpected  light  over  the  theory  of 
harmony. 

Great  as  was  the  advantage  which  musical  science  derived  from  Ra- 
meau's  discovery,  the  benefit  would  have  been  incalculably  increased, 
and  the  study  of  harmony  infinitely  simplified  and  facilitated,  if,  instead 
of  retaining  Viadana's  awkward,  complex,  and  perplexing  doctrine  of 
ihurough-bass,  and  amalgamating  it  with  his  own  simple  and  lucid  sys- 
U  n  of  harmony,  Rameau  had  gone  one  step  farther,  and  devised  a 
n^rw  system  and  notation  of  chords  founded  upon  his  own  theory  of 
harmony  and  fundamental  bass.  Various  attempts  have  since  been 
mide  to  supply  this  desideratum,  but  they  have  failed  of  success,  and 
the  study  of  harmony,  up  to  the  present  day,  remains  clogged  4Mnd  re^ 
iarded  by  the  obscure,  ambiguous,  and  inadequate  figuring  of  Viadana's 
uncouth  and  unsystematic  doctrine  of  thorough-bass.  Although  this 
doctrine,  in  consequence  of  the  great  improvements  in  instrumental 
accompaniment,  is  hastening  towards  a  natural  dissolution,  and  the 
great  composers  of  modem  times  would  probably  dispense  with  any 
other  as  readily  as  with  Viadana's,  a  more  philosophic  system  of 
chords  might  still  be  of  great  service  in  simplifying  and  facilitating  the 
study  of  harmony.  The  elements  of  such  a  system,  free  from  all  figures, 
we  have  had  in  view  for  some  time ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  for  enter- 
ing upon  the  subject. 

On  directing  our  thoughts  to  the  subject  of  harmony,  the  following 
questions  obtrude  themselves : — 

1st.  Is  it  necessary,  that  a  melody  should  be  supported  by  other 
sounds  heard  at  the  same  time  ? 

2d.  If  not  necessary,  is  it  desirable,  and  upon  what  grounds  ? 

The  first  question  admits  of  no  doubt,  in  our  opinion.  We  should 
e^-'w<»r  it  by  a  direct  negative.  The  Greeks,  whose  music  was  highly 
cultivated,  sang  in  unison ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  most  of  our  con- 
gregations, even  when  imsupported  by  the  chords  of  the  organist. 
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Melodies  In  unison  are  not  unfrequently  resorted  to  by  |U»  greatest 
modem  coinposrrs,  in  chorusses  and  on  otlm  occasions,  witli  admirable 
dTeci ;  and  ine  most  philharmonic  ear  is  at  limE^  deeply  alTecti^d  by  a 
ilmple  nir,  without  any  accanipaniment,  when  sung  with  feeling  anjj 
•w'lA  correct  intonation.  The  Dumber  of  singers  capable  of  producinj 
'such  an  eSect  is  very  limited.  The  late  Airs.  Juritnn  and  Mr.  Incledoj 
often  enraptured  an  audience  in  this  way,  aiul  Miss  Stephens,  likewiM 
is  sometimes  very  im|>ressive  in  unaccoinpanied  songs.  But  there  a 
other  singers — and  singers  of  celebrity — ^we  need  not  name  tlieni) 
are  by  no  means  successful  in  sucli  solos.  Want  of  strong  feeling  I 
course  one  of  the  causes,  and  false  intonation  another.     Few  singers  oi 

3iiil«  true  in  (his  respect,  and  what  is  more,  when  the  incori 
Ighl,  few  Huditurs  are  sensible  of  it.     But  alUiough  they  do  not  perceivl 
it,  it  is  thb  minute  deviation  from  tlic  true  pitch,  which,  without  theiJ 
luiowii^  it,  diminishes  the  gralificalton  of  the  ear.     Singers  of  this  deJ 
scription  derive  great  as^lance  from  accompaniment,  which  tends  to  a 
right  their  intonation,  or  at  all  events  cloaks  the  imperfection. 

Tlie  question  whether  harmony  be  a  desiiable  resource  of 
one  of  greater  moment,  as  it  has  excited  doubts  with  men 
valcd  intellect,  and  even  with  musical  characters  of  some  note,  Roi 
sean  among  the  rest.  On  the  other  ham),  some  have  maintained  tht 
harmony  b  as  desirable  an  aid  to  melody,  as  colouring  is  to  a  drawlni^ 
in  outline.  Without  going  to  tlie  full  length  of  the  latter  asserlioi^'j 
we  cannot  deny  that  the  coivparison  is  applicable  in  many  respects^n 
and  were  il  not  that  we  feared  to  exceed  our  limits,  wc  could  wish  (o  , 
draw  the  parallel  in  its  various  bearings.  As  it  b,  we  consign  the  task-  I 
to  the  reader's  hands.  ■  1 1 

Harmony,  in  our  opinion,  constitutes  a  desirable  and  very  imporlaaf'l 
meeeuary  to  melody;  but  wc  arc  far  from  considering  it  as  a  principal'  T 
and  melody  only  secondary,  although  it  was  generally  held  in  thai  esti*  a 
iDiitiun  lip  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  there  are  peisotu  J 
at  this  time  who  give  it  precedence.  The  advantages  derived  from  har-  J 
mony  we  indisputable :  it  tends  to  fix  definitively  tlie  musical  sense  o' 
melody,  ond  presents  an  ineihaustiblc  means  of  imparting  variety,  i 
additional  force  of  expression.  We  may,  without  hesitation,  assert,  than* 
harmony  has  been  the  principal  means  of  robing  music  to  a  rank  anioofP 
the  fine  arts. 

Whoever  should  doubt  this,  let  liim  for  a  moment  imagine  an 
sncli  as  "  U  Dim  Giovanni,''  set  to  the  best  possible,  but  merely  n 
tnusic.  No  orchestra,  except  perhaps  a  few  instruments,  to  follow  tl 
songs  in  Constant  unison,  or  to  intervene  episodically  ;  no  duetts,  unlei||| 
liy  two  persons  singing  precisely  the  same  tune ;  no  terzetts,  no  final^  ¥ 
except  Willi  the  same  restriction.  Who  could  endure  long  sucli  a  mon 
tonovjt  perforaiance  ?  But  we  feel  aware  that  we  are  addressing  readc 
tully  Continued,  and  tlierelbre  proceed  to  the  actual  and  direct  efi'ects  ol 
harmony. 

til  order  lo  give  an  instance  of  the  oflice  of  harmony  in  fixing  tin 
■  aMWcal  Import  of  a  melody,  let  ua  tal;e  the  following  simple  pliraie, 
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and  see  what  a  difTercnt  sense  and  expression  it  derives  from  a  mere  dif- 
ference of  harmony ; 


r 


SH^giie 


E=s 


^ 


t- 


m 


mp-izio 


The  above  are  but  a  few  variations  in  the  expression  of  the  same 
melody  to  be  obtained  from  a  difference  of  harmony ;  we  might  add 
many  more^  might  further  increase  the  number  by  inverting  the  chords, 
and  finally  render  the  variations  infinite  by  breaking  the  chorda  into  di- 
versified accompaniment. 

What  engine  of  powerful  and  varied  expression  is  the  aggregate  labour 
of  a  whole  orchestra !  How  admirably  is  the  character  of  every  in- 
strument made  to  contribute  to  the  general  effect !  Koch  justly  refers  to 
the  finale  of  the  first  act  of  '^  11  Don  Giovanni,"  as  a  convincing  proof 
of  the  power  and  effect  of  harmony.  Another  curious  instance  of  the 
powers  of  harmony  might  be  quoted  from  the  same  opera.  It  is  the 
warning  voice  of  the  statue  addressed  to  the  libertine.  As  the  words 
of  the  spectre  are  all  set  to  the  self-same  note  for  several  suc- 
cessive bars,  there  is  of  course  no  melody  whatever ;  harmony  does  all, 
and  how  awfully  mysterious,  how  heart-thrilling,  are  those  sepulchral 
sounds ! 

The  above  musical  phrase  of  the  same  melody  with  varied  harmony, 
dearly  shows  how  readily  and  positively  harmony  establishes  the  im- 
port of  a  melody,  otherwise  frequently  equivocal.  In  the  first  exam- 
ple, the  chord  in  the  bass  at  once  proclaims  the  melody  to  be  in  D 
major.  In  the  second,  th^  same  melody  is,  by  similar  means,  assigned 
to  the  key  of  G  major.  The  chord  of  G  7,  in  the  third  example,  be- 
trays the  tonic  C.  In  No.  4  the  chord  of  E  7  conducts  to  A  major ;  in 
No.  5  it  is  D  minor,  and  the  extreme  sixth  upon  B  flat  in  No.  6  leads  to 
A  major. 

It  is  on  these  f^rounds  tliat  harmony  presents  the  most  effective 
means  for  modulating  from  one  tonic  to  another,  which  melody  albne 
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accomplisli^  in  a  much  more  dubious  and  uielGciciu  manlier.    To  r^  , 
sort  oiice  more  (u  our  cumparbuii  wilh  ilie  wivr  urt,  il  hi  lu  a  majititf  J 
somcwliiii  auiJugous  dial  uit^re  ouliuie  proves  laadLijuiiie  iu  ti[)rt:a3iafl 
rorcsbunening  or  pKr:ijiPcuve,  widioul  ilie  aid  ot  culuuring,  die  jirupC' 
employj't^nl  of  wbitti  ttiaiovus  uU  ambiguity  attuidunt  uu  iii' 
awliciiiian. 

Hidicrla  we  have  considered  tlie  effect  Qnd  advantages  of  barmoiWyV 
vfhra  a4)|>iied  in  its  must  simple  form — that  ol'  mere  plain  cliurds.  la  1 
this  manner  it  was  almust  excluiively  employed  lor  a  letiglb  of  liuic,  and  I 
nearly  imtil  ihe  beginning  of  tlie  last  century,  for  such  a  cuidiiieU  use-  1 
of  Inu'tuoriy  it  wa^  aitfltcient  to  indicate  what  chord  the  composer  intend^  I 
eil  for  the  support  of  his  melody  ;  and  for  such  a  purpose  \  ladana's  Na>  f 
Ution  ol'  Tborough  bass,  still  in  use,  (however  awkward  and  complex,)  | 
wan  aile<juale  enough.  To  resort  i^ain  to  our  comparison  with  culour-  J 
iug, — hariuony  was  then  sonielbing  tike  painting  iu  its  early  stages,  of  J 
like  *ome  of  the  paintings  of  the  Chinese.  When  the  outline  was  drawn,'  ] 
(he  face  received  one  c.atiug  of  flesli-colour  all  over;  if  ibe  garment  wu  I 
lo  be  red,  a  brush  dipped  in  cinnabar  accomplished  the  intention ;  thr  J 
fijliage  of  a  tree  whs  despatched  by  an  even  coaling  of  some  green  pw*  1 
meni ;  and  for  a  rock,  a  goodly  patch  of  brown  ochre  was  deemed  su^  1 
ciciii.  There  was  no  light  or  shade,  no  variation  of  tints.  Such  was  liai*^  y 
mony  in  itt  more  primitive  forms.  But  in  process  of  liiae  great  changes  1 
were  cHectcd  (□  the  mode  of  harraoniziug  melodies ;  and  it  is  only  froaf  fl 
llic  begicming  ofthe  last  century  that  these  changes  assume  a  decisive  cha* 
meter,  and  present  ihemselves  as  additional  and  powerful  means  of  the  ^ 
Beautiful  in  the  Art.  We  certainly  owe  them  to  the  previous  study  a 
cullivalion  of  the  canon  and  fugue.  Pieces  constructed  with  such  ail>  | 
ftil  contrivance,  that  several  parts  could,  in  succession,  take  up  the  s; 
■ubJMl,  and  proceed  in  harmony  with  parts  which  had  previously  begott  i 
with  that  subject,  could  not  do  otlicrwise  than  advance  greatly  the  % 
science  of  accompaniment,  and  lead  lo  the  state  of  perfection  in  which  | 
wi-  find  it  at  ilib  time.  The  fugue  may  be  considered  as  the  scaffolding  ^ 
employed  in  the  edifice  of  this  branch  of  the  an,  which,  on  llie  compl»:  . 
tioti  of  (he  structure,  has  been  laid  aside ;  and,  although  almost  etilire^^ 
dispented  wilh  at  iliis  day,  its  study  ought,  on  the  same  grounils,  (o  |)9v 
made  to  form  an  essential  part  of  the  tuition  of  an  incipient  composer. 

It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  and  object  of  our  paper,  if  we  vet 
to  give  a  sketch  of  the  gradual  improvemenis  in  the  science  of  accoob 
paniment,  or  attempt  a  systematic  enumeration  of  the  many  means  froil 
vhicb  modem  accompanunenl  derives  its  charms.  A  cursory  glance  at 
e  of  these  is  all  we  can  permit  ourselves  lo  take. 
h)C  uf  the  tirst  steps  in  the  advancement  of  accompaniment  u 

Bv  ihat  of  breaking  the  chords  into  their  elements,  i.  e.  the  cxbibi 
mils  of  uccompaniment  in  succession,  instead  of  striking  t1 
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When  the  voice  has  to  sustain  a  long  note,  the  former  method  is  eligi- 
ble,  for  obvious  reasons ;  whereas,  when  the  voice  is  more  active,  the 
accompaniment  should  be  more  tranquil. 

The  modes  of  breaking  chords  are  very  numerous,  and  thus  a  pleas^ 
ing  and  great  variety  in  the  accompanunent  b  produced.  But  this  va* 
riety  is  farther  augmented  by  distributing  the  elements  of  die  chord 
among  different  instruments,  and  diversifying  the  figure  under  which  the 
instrumenu,  especially  the  high-toned,  such  as  the  violins,  flutes,  haut- 
boys, &c.  are  to  exhibit  their  portion  of  these  elements.  The  Italian 
composers  are  inexhaustible  in  theur  variety  of  these  kinds  of  resources, 
of  which  the  works  of  Paesiello,  Cunarosa,  and  Rossini,  offer  endless 
instances. 

The  employment  of  inverted  instead  of  fundamental  chords,  or  a  mere 
change  of  position  in  either,  presents,  on  many  occasions,  farther  impor- 
tant advantages  to  the  composer.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  productive  of 
great  variety  ;  moreover,  as  any  inversion  carries  less  repose  to  the  ear 
than  its  fundamental,  the  sense  of  the  melody  may,  by  this  means,  be 
rendered  more  suspended,  or  less  decisive—^  circumstance  which  greatly 
influences  the  doctrine  of  cadences  ;  and  lastly,  by  a  judicious  employ- 
ment of  inverted  chords,  the  accompaniment  is  rendered  more  soft, 
flowing,  and  connected. 

Another  means  of  produdng  the  last-mentioned  effect  is,  the  em- 
ployment of  what  is  conmionly  called  a  ^^  Pedal  Bass,"  which  consists 
in  a  continuation,  on  the  part  of  the  bass,  of  the  tonic  note  of  the  air 
along  with  other  chords  properly  belonging  to  the  melody,  instead  of 
using  those  chords  in  their  direct  and  natural  form.     Thus,  instead  of 


we  sliould  write,  per  pedal  basSj 


^mm 


Here,  the  continual  sounding  of  the  C  in  the  bass  throws  an  un- 
common charm  of  softness  over  the  melody,  which  it  blends  with,  and 
melts  as  it  were  into  the  harmony.  The  Italians,  again,  who  probably 
first  resorted  to  this  practice,  use  it  with  great  success  for  the  accom- 
paniment of  pastoral  and  other  tender  motinot ;  and  for  those,  In  factj 
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it  U  only  oligible.  TIipsc  mellow  cnmbinations  would  Tinle  suii  marclia 
wrs  of  Ibrcibti!  etprMsian.  strong  cliorussps,  or  ilnnRe-luni.-s ;  aiid,  lili 
every  thing  elsr  in  Music,  they  must  not,  liy  frequent  use,  be  ren  jer* 
too  coinnion,^ven  in  cnses  where  they  might  be  deemed  np|)licable. 

In  vocal  pieceji,  we  soinetinies  observe  considerable  portions  in  whici. 
the  singer  acts  as  it  were  a  subordinate  part,  the  principal  mciody  id 
consigned  to  the  orchestra,  and  the  voice  performs  a  secondary  sort  a 
melody,  or  sometimes  no  absolute  melody,  but  rather  a  jiarl  of  «  ' 
might  properly  lie  deemed  mt^rc  accompaniment;  nay,  sometimes  but ■*, 
continued  repetition  uf  ibe  same  sound,  while  the  orchestra  Gils  up  the  'I 
musical  picture.     The  eiTect  of  all  this,  when  in  its  proper  place,  it  *M 
excellent.     Of  this  kind  are  the  airs  of  tlie  military  hero  of  the  piec^V 
who  sings  a  half  son  of  melody,  while  the  orchestra  plays  a  regultr,V 
march,  or  the  chorus  performs  e  similar  independent  duly.     Tlib  praO-  V 
lice,  invented  by  Paesiello,  met  with  such  decided  approbation,  t' 
ftirs  of  this  description  are  to  be  found  in  most  ItHlian  operas. 
duett  in   Rossini's  *'  Mos£  nell'  E^ttto*'  is  of  that  class,  also  a 
Douglas  in  "La  Donna  del  Lago."     An  instance  where  ihe  orches 
has  the  principal,  and  the  singer  a  secondary  melody,  occurs  in  ihe^ 
picture  song  of  Braham's  "  Devil's  Bridge ;"  and  examples  v-here  Ibe"^ 
voice  repeats  for  some  lime  the  same  note,  while  the  orchestra  gow^  ' 
its  train,  an-  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  ttHlian  comic  songs.     The  vocalj 
accompaniments  of  chomsses  by  means  of  subdued  staccato-notes,  s 
interesting  and  elTeciive,  may  also  be  mi^ntjoned  under  this  head. 

Episodic  purely  insinimental  phrases  betwixt  voeal  portions,  aflori 
snoiher  great  resource   to  the  composer,  and  a  relief  to  the  singeA^ 
As  they  occur  more  or  less  extensively  in  shnost  every  song  of  any  ■ 
pretention,  we  forbear  quotation.     In  the  recttatioo  these  inslrumcntiil  J 
mtercalalions  arc  of  admirable  effect,  mid  almost  indispensable, 
here  that   the   composer  dtsjilays  the  fertility  and  luxuriance  of  lii*-l 
imagination  by  a  consiani  succession  of  short   instrumental    phrasefj  1 
novel  in  conception,  suitable  lo  the  expression  of  the  text,  and  of  tlrtr^ 
most  unfetiCTcid  freedom  of  thought.     A  magniiiccnt  spcrim 
kind  prevents  itself  m  Donna  Anna's  sublime  recilativo,"  Ma  qual  n 
s'ollrc  spenacolo  funeslo,"  in  II  Don  Giovanni.     Without  referring  t 
any  oilier  example,  the  alwve  recitalivo  affords  the  strongest  possihl 
instance  of  the  power  of  accompaniment  in  assisting  and  heighlen' 
~"  t  imprewion  which  the  ten  and  its  melody  are  intended  to  excilft^ 
I  its  Riaslerly  instrumental  support,  thai  rectVo/ira  would  loi 
test  chnrni,  would  almost  appear  insipid.     This  power  is  st3|l 
!  evident  in  a  tjierjes  of  composition  introduced  upon  the  Germaflf 
',  about  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  under  the  appellation  of  Afcfo^r 
■a,  but  which  is  widely  difiereot  from  the  dramatic  trash  under  il 
s  tame  that  has  of  late  taken  poiseasion  of  the  English  boardi 
Qerman  mcloilrama  consisted  cf  a  scenic  representation,  consigned 
o  few  performers,  simple  in  its  plot  and  action,  and  highly  poetical  a 
.0  diction.     The  whole  of  the  text  was  spoken,  not  suns,  but  frequentljn 
r  shorter  duration  e 
i  German  composer^ 
"  Medea,"  scarcely  1 
known  111  England,  are  masterpieces  of  compositioti,  renh'to  witli  lltA  I 
•— H  tboug'-ts  and  deepest  feeling.  ™ 


Interrupted  by  hislrumental  periods  of  longer  or  shorti 
h^ut  Willi  the  import  of  llic  text.  Benda,  thi  Ge 
excelled  in  these  (  kis  "  Ariadne  in  Nnxos"  and  "  ^ 
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In  the  present  state  of  the  science,  indeed,  the  effect  of  every  melody 
depends,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  its  accompaniment.  The  latter  not 
only  heightens  the  interest  of  the  former,  by  fixing  more  strongly  its 
meaning,  and  imparting  to  it  the  charms  of  variety,  but  it  operates  in 
a  direct  manner  in  aiding  and  strengthening  the  melodic  expression. 
The  mental  agitation  produced  by  fear  or  despair,  the  ebulUtions  of 
anger,  the  peaceful  sensations  of  a  serene  innocent  mind,  the  impas- 
sioned accents  of  love,  in  short,  almost  every  condition  of  the  human 
framp,  may,  independently  of  melodic  means,  receive  an  adequate  and 
forcible  colouring  from  mere  accompanunent.  Of  all  this  it  would, 
we  are  sure,  be  a  waste  of  time  to  adduce  examples.  Almost  every 
classic  vocal  composition  may  serve  as  a  voucher. 

Such,  then,  are  the  effects,  the  advantages,  of  harmony  and  accom- 
paniment. Without  harmony,  Music,  us  has  already  been  said,  would 
never,  probably,  have  attained  the  high  state  of  cultivation,  the  ele- 
vated rank  among  the  fine  arts,  of  which  she  justly  boasts  at  the 
present  day,  but  which  she  was  far  from  enjoying  even  under  the  fos- 
tering care  of  the  tasteful  and  ingenious  Greeks.  Notwithstanding 
the  marvellous  accounts  they  have  handed  us  of  the  excellence  of  their 
Music,  we  should  not,  were  the  experiment  possible,  hesitate  to  risk  a 
comparison  between  the  best  (/reek  melotUc .  concert,  and  the  melhar- 
moHic  strains  and  combinations  of  a  modem  performance.  The  former, 
we  are  convinced  from  their  own  accounts,  must  have  been  simple, 
monotonous,  and  meagre  in  effect,  while  the  combined  exertions  of  a 
modern  t>and  are  calculated  to  excite  admiration,  even  in  a  philoso- 
phical point  of  view.  What  a  grand,  what  a  wonderful  spectacle  is 
the  orchestra  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  the  finale  of  ^'  II  Don  Giovanni !" 
In  a  narrow  space  we  behold  some  fifty  skilfiil  players  upon  numerous 
different  instruments,  collected  iVom  every  part  of  Europe.  In  Greece, 
these  fifty  would  have  all  played  the  same  melody ;  here,  more  than  a 
dozen  parts  or  melodies  are  distributed  $unong  them,  to  be  played  at 
once,  all  essentially  distinct  and  different,  yet  blending  into  one  beau- 
tiful whole.  Were  it  not  from  custom,  we  should  never  cease  wonder- 
ing by  what  spell  such  a  number  of  individuals  can  be  brought  to 
observe  the  strictest  time :  every  one  knows  precisely  when  to  fall  in, 
when  to  be  silent:  at  one  time,  all  join  in  one  combined  effort;  at 
another,  one  instrument  takes  the  lead,  and  rivets  our  attention  by  the 
most  delicate  and  fascinating  solo:  now  a  singer  interposes  the  soft 
and  heavenly  sounds  of  the  human  voice,  and  again  a  fiiU  chorus,  with 
its  powerful  strains,  sets  the  whole  of  our  frame  in  vibration.  Thb, 
tliis  is  the  work  of  Harmony-->this  the  triumph  of  modem  Art ! 

G.    La    £• 


AN   ATTIC    STORY. 

In  a  close  garret,  six  feet  square 
And  full  as  hi|ph,  there  stood  a  pair, 
'Midst  must  and  dust  and  fumes  mephitic*<-r 
A  Poet  one,  and  toother  a  Critic. 
Strange  that  extremes  so  wide  as  these — 
The  World-of-Wit's  antipodes — 
Should  thus  be  found  to  join  together ; 
Bird^  both — but  of  what  dilferent  feather  i-« 
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nUi  doll  Mid  itik,  a  diiSK  af  pre; ; 

■     Thai  biillMiil,  fluiLcriDR,  and  gtij. 
When  JUf/i  eiircmeaM  toiuhirU,  '«U  w< 
Tor  wonder  ihan  Kehaina"*  cune. 
When  AngclE  faiu«  tu  apart  nit1i  wami 
We  look  lor  something  more  thou  com; 
trouag  in  rb^nie.  or  rhjmins  bislDry, 
Cain,  or  jorae  other  jorl  of  mytlery, 
Work  Tor  Loie's  Court,  ur  Courl  Coasi 
But  wben  an  author  and  reviewer 
Are  auuel;  )n>rreled,  be  sure 
Thai  (whether  by  flallery  or  bribe, 
The  fftiicicd  badges  of  each  tribe,) 
There's  •omcihing working  in  the  vum! 
A/'i'/'biforr.ar  blail  behind, 
To  curl  the  wove  of  expectation, 
Tickle  the  gulln,  nod  |^1  the  natioa.  • 
Their  general  junctioDB  nich  I  Iran', 
But  different  for  Iheu-  piupMe  oow. 
Ho  embryo  of  the  pod's  brain 
J)ow  wools  the  critic'i  Tenal  itraiiv— 
Ha  bantling  iUegJtiniiuc, 
Begot  by  Sin  ou  mother  Wit, 
With  Ixuiard  clainu  would  noek  to  wag 
War  'gaiuBi  dull  Sense'i  hetltOfre — 


Ho  unSedeed  madrigal  is  panting 
Williin  il-~iie.t,  fal»  plumage  wanliug 
To  urge  it  an  ita  primal  &\gM — 
No  puling  Faiioral  teeks  the  light — 
No  dreary  Drama,  from  the  throes 

Ha  <puriou»  Comedy  appears, 
Witt  grins  for  siniles— for  satire  jccra— 
The  Poet  seek).,  in  slion,  to  find. 
From  the  man-midwiie  of  the  mind, 
Deliveraoce  of  aoolbet  kind. 

Twai  lometinM  goMe  Ihw  Poet't  Huu 

Loosely  aiiired-^porhapt  en  BIokic — 
Held  in  fair  Italy's  warm  clime 
Flirlntion  with  ^e  Son  of  Rhyme. 
Wbedier  it  was  the  warmth  of  cky 
Thai  lit  the  Heateu-bam  diuiiaeis«7e, 
Or  whether  twai  (be  Poet's  tongue 
Hint  lured  tlie  maid,     learc  unsung; 
AikI  limply  iity  this  amarnlis  bout 
"Of  linked  iwectness  Ioiig4ra»oout," 
Going  all  fair  lengths,  shon  of  marriogCj 
Ended, proA /"(rfor.'  in  miicarriige. 
To  cut  a  naughly  itorv  short, 
The  wanton  Muse  in  tbif  reson 
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For  er'a  Fame^s  ofisprinr,  if  unfather'd, 
Like  chaff  is  by  the  bUnd  world  gather'd, 
Which  proves,  in  spite  of  gibing  mimicSi 
The  moral  want  of  patronymics, 
And  plainly  shows  diat  merit  needs 
Hereditary  title-deeds. 

I  take 't  for  fact,  each  reader  knows 
The  forms  of  youngsters  such  as  those. 
'Tis  certain  quite  as  Irish  May  rents, 
(When  Bards  and  Muses  are  the  parents) 
That  children  come  in  other  shapes 
Than  kings*,  or  peers*  or  fashion's  apesi 
And  those  whose  fate  I  now  rehearse 
Were  little  limbless  things  in  verse, 
Without  a  single  fixtt  to  walk  on ; 
Like  old  maids  without  tales  to  talk  on. 
Or  prudes  without  some  flirt  to  randle, 
Or  tea-table  undeck*d  with  scandal. 
Or  roaKt  pig  without  ears  for  gamishy 
Or  demirep  without  her  varnish. 

High  up  were  piled,  nnstitcfa'd,  unbomid, 
Unedited,  unnanMd,  unowned, 
Huge  printed  packages    'whole  pages 
Destined,  if  bom,  to  liva  for  ages,        ^^ 
But  strangled  ere  they  drew  tbeir  bra^pljlT- 
A  species  of  Hibernian  death.  *^ 

Full  many  a  quire  was  there  bespread 
Of  fiery  tiioughts  loose  scattered, 
With  many  a  wild  and  wicked  joke 
Uncrack'd,  and  many  a  pun  unspoke. 
And  beauties  crush'd,  and  smother'd  tweets, 
Like  Desdemona,  in  their  theett. 
The  bard,  a  slave  of  the  whole  sex, 
Rush'd  merciless  upon  the  wrecks, 
Like  waves  on  shatter'd  masts  and  decks. 
One  thought  akme  his  brain  imbues, 
The  reputation  of  his  Muse ; 
For  though  her  character  *s  a  gay  one. 
Her  fame  is  more  than  European,* 
And  the  whole  world  (except  her  lover) 
Thought  all  her  young  penchantt  were  over. 
Tis  thcrcibre  that  in  her  behoof 
He  now  would  blot  each  damning  proof. 
And  stand  in  dire  resolve— a  pattern 
For  sculptors  of  a  second  Saturn. 

The  only  puzale  that  appear'd, 
Was  how  to  get  the  garret  clear*d. 
His  progeny  in  deathlike  slumber* 
Lay — ^how  unlike  those  breathinpf  mtfiiAerf, 
Their  full-grown  sisters  and  thdr  brothers, 
Tt|e  sire  the  same,  but  different  moHiers ! 
Could  he  but  hope  they  'd  slumber  her^ 
Eternally,  he  'd  nought  to  fear; 
But  when  he  thoqght  upon  the  throng 
Of  those  grace  rooters-out  of  song, 
Those  desperate  resurrection-men 
Of  literature,  who  ^Id  t^f  peuj 
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Jiut  as  a  lexton  plies  the  ipade, 
Who,  in  the  practice  of  their  ttidi^ 
Grub  up  the  dark  sepulchre*8  gloom, 
Search  mbjeett  in  oblivion*t  tomb, 
And  with  their  glutton  maws  becramm'd, 
Feed  on  all  authors— dead  or  danm'd — 
Our  poet  swore,  and  justly  too. 
He  'd  snatch  his  babes  from  the  foul  crew } 
Therefore  the  critic's  counsel  craved 
How  his  young  implings  might  be  Hued. 
Quick  as  the  query  was  pronounced 
The  critic  on  the  quany  pounced, 
And  cried,  with  a  most  natural  tone, 
**  Cut  them  in  pieces^ — one  by  one !" 

The  poet,  shocked,  an  instant  stood 
To  maii(  his  friend's  imp*ratiTe  mood. 
He,  in  accordance  with  the  fire 
Of  Genius,  long'd  to  haye  a  pyre 
Whereon  the  bodies  might  be  bum'd ; 
But  this  the  critic  orertum'd. 
Lest  the  young  offiipring  of  old  Fame 
Might  spring  irom  the  consuming  flamei 
And  eadi  a  chattering  phcenix  rise 
Up  through  the  chinmey  to  the  skies. 
To  work  they  wenti  then,  nail  and  tooth, 
(Pardon  tb'  iavenion),  nothing  loath. 
As  for  the  dMe,  'twas  his  trade 
To  mar  the  Jokes  another  made. 
And  cut  (like  all  his  tribe,  'tb  said)] 
The  writings  he  had  never  read : 
He  plunged  in  medioi  res — the  story 
Hack'd,  slash'd,  and  scatter'd,  eon  €tmore  ; 
Quotations  flung  abroad  by  chance ; 
SpoU'd  English  epigram^in  France ; 
Made  puns  upon  each  rumpled  fair  sheet. 
Swore  he  was  brother  to  DoU  Tearsheet; 
And  glow'd  'midst  the  ditjeeta  membra^ 
Although  the  day  was  quite  Novembry, 
And  then  the  unnatural  father,  too, 
Upon  his  mangled  offspring  flew ;  * 

And  seem'd  resolved  d^anoMX  to  try 
How  he  might  rob  posterity. 

Here  ends  the  tale.    The  moral  is, 
That  Fame,  which  wise  ones  call  a  quiz, 
But  which  most  authors  think  a  treasure, 
One  can  forego  with  honest  pleasure, 
When  he  vaoAi  pay  for  't  at  the  price 
Of  one  right  feeling's  sacrifice. 
And  also,  that  though  Bards  there  be 
All  greatly  penitent  as  he. 

Who  can,  in  moments  of  compunction,  '^ 

Keep  from  their  souls  Fame's  flattering  unction,-—  > 
Critics  ae'er  flinch  from  their  foul  function !  f 
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The  eccentric  spirit  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  new  poem  under 
Ihe  above  title,  has  returned,  in  tliis  instance,  to  that  style,  or  rather  that 
class  of  work  which  he  seemed  to  have  finally  abandoned  for  sometliing, 
certainly  less  generally  interesting  and  attractive,  however  elevated  in 
rank  and  ambitious  in  pretension.  It  is  to  his  narrative  poems — his 
Giaours,  his  Corsairs,  hu  Laras,  &c.  that  Lord  Byron  owes  his  popular-' 
ity  at  least,  if  not  his  reputation.  If  it  were  not  for  these,  and  the  in- 
tense interest  that  tliey  had  excited  towards  any  thing  he  might  offer  to 
the  world,  his  Manfreds,  his  Cains,  and  even  the  noblest  of  all  his  pro- 
ductions, liis  ^*  Heaven  and  Earth,*'  might  have  remained  masteries,  in 
more  senses  than  one.  The  latter  were  a  kind  of  '^  Cavitire"  that 
nothing  could  have  rendered  palatable  ^^  to  the  multitude,''  unless  their 
appetite  had  been  previously  excited  in  a  degree  that  prevented  them 
from  judging  exactly  what  it  was  of  which  they  were  partaking.  If  even 
the  ^^  Heaven  and  Earth"  had  appeared  anonymously,  and  had  not  in- 
cluded any  internal  evidence  of  the  source  frcMn  whence  it  came,  it  would 
have  fallen  still-born  from  the  press.  As  it  was,  people  read  it  without 
relishing  it,  praised  it  without  appreciating  it,  and  laid  it  by  without  ever 
intending  or  desiring  to  take  it  up  again.  Whereas,  of  all  the  numerous 
fragments  which  this  extraordinary  writer  has  put  forth,  if  there  is  one 
which  indicates  the  true  nature  of  the  poetical  structure  he  is  capable  of 
raising,  ancU(we  are  determined  to  hope  and  expect)  he  some  day  or 
other  will  raise,  to  the  glory  of  Ills  art  and  the  immortal  honour  of  his 
name — it  is  this. 

The  Island,  as  we  have  hinted  above,  is  a  narrative  poem,  like  those 
by  which  the  author  first  became  celebrated ;  with  this  difierencc,  how- 
ever, against  it — that  it  is  "  founded  on  facts."  We  say  "  against  it," 
for  this  reason, — that  facts  are  not  only  such  ^  stubborn,"  but  such  stir- 
ring things  in  their  individual  selves,  that  any  suspected,  much  more  any 
avowed  alteration  or  embellishment  of  them,  never  fails  to  weaken  the 
effect  of  a  narration  in  which  ikey  are  to  form  a  distinguishing  fea- 
ture. Abstract  truth  will  very  well  bear  to  be  "  in  fairy  fiction 
dress'd  ;"  that  which  merely  may  have  been^  may  be  described  to  have 
been  in  any  manner  that  the  fancy  or  the  feelings  of  the  narrator  may 
suggest,  consistently  with  the  object  in  view.  But  that  which  has  been 
cannot  be  safely  treated  in  tliis  way,  if  the  person  who  treats  of  it 
places  any  dependence  on  the  fact  of  its  having-  actually  happened. 
To  tell  us,  in  the  plain  and  intelligible  prose  of  an  eye-witness,  that 
certain  events  took  place  thus  and  thus ;  and  then  to  tell  us,  over 
again,  the  same  story  in  substance,  but  after  a  difierent  fashion,  and 
one  tliat  is  intended  to  be  more  poetical i — ^this  is  somrthing  worse  than 
a  work  of  supererc^tion.  If  Lord  Byron  had  a  mind  to  tell  a  story 
of  the  mutiny  of  a  ship's  company  and  its  consequences — well  and 
good  ;  the  subject  would  immediately  strike  us  as  being  well  adapt- 
ed to  his  powers,  and  susceptible  of  the  most  poetical  treatment. 
But  why  hamper  himself  with  an  actual  narration  of  a  mutiny,  only  to 
alter  or  abandon  it,  just  as  he  might  think  fit  at  the  moment  ; — re- 

*  Tlic  Islan<l ;  or,  Cbristian  aud  his  Compauioii|f.    A  Poem,  by  the  Right  11a- 
miurable  Lord  Byroa. 
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Mnbig  ttw  itctwil  namei,  places,  &c.  but  mixing  tlifin  up  with  other 
names  and   places,  and   ndnpiing  them  to  other  nnd    fancied  events  ? 
This  is  the  only  general  fault  we  have  to  find  with  the  interesting  work 
before  us.     For  the  rest,  it  includes  several  admirable  descriptive  pa»- 
sagM,  some  fine  touches  of  character  and  passion,  and  a  few  clear,  distinct, 
and  highly  interesting  pictures.     It  consists  or  four  cnntos,  the  first  of 
which  IS  by  many  degrees  the  most  inferior:  indeed  it  is  inferior  lo  any 
other  piece  of  writing  of  the  same  len^h  tlial  we  remember  of  this  author. 
It  merely  gives  a  slight  sketch  of  the  completion  of  the  mutinv  on  board 
Captain  Bligh's  ship,  and  of  tlie  captain  and  part  of  lite  crew  being  set 
adrifi ;  and  then  accompanies  the  miilinecrs  (Chrifitian  and  his  com- 
panions) in  their  adventures   in  one  of  the  Oiaheitan   Islands,     The 
second  canto  introduces  us  to  the  two  persons  who  make  the  principal  I 
(igurt«  in  the  poem. — Torquil,  a  young  mountaineer,  who  formed  one  of  J 
tlie  mutinous  crew,  and  Neuha,  an  island  girl,  who  attaches  herself  td.  T 
him  M  a  lover.     The  descriptioni  of  each  of  thAe  are  among  the  beilfl 
parts  of  the  poem. 

"  There  aal  thr  genllc  sovai^  of  the  iviM. 
In  grovlh  a  nomiui,  but  in  yeoirg  ■  clillil, 
Ai  chlldbwHl  dutet  within  our  colder  (.-lime, 
Whcrp  Ruugbt  w  ripen'd  rapidlj'  iBve  crime ; 
Tb*  infiuil  of  on  inlanl  world,  an  pnrc 
Fmm  Ditiirc — lowly,  warm,  and  premature ; 
Dtulrr  like  uigbt,  but  aigbt  with  oil  ber  slan ; 
OrcBvini  spBrkling  with  iu  native  ipan ; 
Hbta  ejici  that  were  ■  laa^a^  and  a  spell; 
A  (una  like  Aphrodite's  in  h«r  ihell, 
With  Bit  ber  Ioveq  around  her  on  the  deep ; 
('oloplaous  an  the  first  approach  of  ileep ; 
Tct  InU  of  life— for  Uirough  her  tropic  cliceb 
The  bluih  would  make  iu  way,  nnd  all  but  i^pcak  ; 
The  «in.fti>rn  blood  luffiued  her  nock,  and  llirew 
O'er  her  clear  nut-lirown  skin  a  lurid  hue, 
Cikc  coral  reddening  through  the  darkcn'd  wave, 


The  description  of  the  English,  or  rather  Scotch  lover,  if  not  so  difl* 
linct  and  picturesque,  is  equally  spirited, 

"  And  who  ii  he' — the  blue-eyed  norlhern  child 

Of  iilei  more  known  (o  man,  but  icarce  leu  wild ; 

The  lair.hair'd  offspring  nf  die  tlcbridPt, 
Where  roars  Ihe  Pentland,  uiUi  iu  whirling  icai; 
Rock'd  iu  hit  cnullv  by  the  roaring  wind, 
The  lempeti-horu  in  b(>dy  and  In  niind. 
Hit  young  cyu  opening  on  the  oceau-Giani, 
Had  from  thai  moment  deem'd  die  deep  his  home  -. 
The  giant  comrade  of  his  pentivc  moods ; 
The  sharer  of  hu>  craggy  sohnides ; 
The  only  M^Ior  of  his  youth,— where'er 
His  bark  was  bomc.  the  sport  of  wave  and  nir; — 
&  carelesi  thing,  who  placed  hit  choice  in  cbance ; 
Nursed  by  Ihe  legend*  of  bit  land's  romance; 
Eager  lo  hope,  bill  not  leti  lirui  to  bear '. 
Acquainted  with  all  feelings,  save  dvipnir. 
Flaccd  in  the  Arab's  clime,  he  would  hive  bew 
Ax  bold  a  roTCT  a(th>;  <iuids  have  f"n, 
I.  Vr.  Hi.  33.— 1823.  11 
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And  Inraved  their  tbirat  whh  as  eodaring  lip 
As  Ishmaeli  wailed  m  hk  desert-ship ; 
Fix'd  upon  Chili's  shore,  a  proud  cacique ; 
On  Hellas'  mountainsi  a  rebeUious  Greek ; 
J^m  in  a  tent,  p<irhaps  a  Tamerlane ; 
Bred  to  a  throne,  peniaps  unfit  to  reign. 
For  the  tame  totU  thai  rendi  Ut  palh  to  noasff 
If  rtar'd  to  tuehj  can  find  fio  fuHker  prey 
beyond  iUelff  and  must  retrace  iit  icay, 
Plunging  fir  pkature  into  pain  ;  the  same 
Spirit  which  made  a  Nero,  Rome's  woi^t  shame, 
A  humbler  state  and  discipline  of  heart 
Had  form'd  his  glorious  namesake's  counterpart:* 
But  grant  his  vices-*grant  them  all  his  own — 
How  small  their'  theatre  without  A  throne !" 

The  reoMunder  of  this  canto  b  chiefly  occupied  with  sketches  of  the 
island  scenery,  and  reflections  arising  out  of  the  situations  of  the  ^^  half- 
savage  and  the  whole.'**  The  following  grand  piece  of  invective  is  finely 
characteristic  of  the  noble  writer's  style,  both  of  thought,  feeling,  anli- 
^zpressioii. 

"  Had  Ciessir  known  but  CleopatrK's  kiss,- 
Rome  had  be^  free  '  the  world  had  not  been  his.- 
Attd  what  YiVf^  Cfesar's  deeds  and  C«sar*fl  Ihme 
Done  for  the  earth  ?    We  feel  them  in  ow  shame : 
The  g^ty  siinction  of  Ail  glory  stains 
The  rust  which  tyrants  cherish  in  our  chains. 
Though  Glory,  Nature,  Reason,  Freedom,  bid 
Rous^  milliJMis  do  what  single  Brutus  did,— 
Sweep  these  mere  mock-birdb  of  the  despot's  song 
From  the  tall  bough  where  they  have  perch'd  so  long,-— 
Still  are  we  hawk*d  at  by  such  mousing  owls, 
And  take  for  folcons  those  ignoble  fowls. 
When  but  a  word  of  freedom  would  dispel 
These  bugbeart-HM  their  terrors  show  too  w^U." 

We  must  counteract  the  efiect  of  the  above  not  very  soothing  passiige^ 
by  the  delightful  one  which  follows  H,  and  which  is  no  less  diaracteristic 
bf  the  author^s  other  style. 

'<  Rapt  in  ihe  fond  forgetfiilness  of  life, 
Neuha,  the  South-sea  gtrl,  was  all  a  wi^; 
With  no  distracting  world  to  call  her  off 
From  love )  with  no  society  to  scoff 
At  the  new  transient  flame ;  no  babbling  crowd 
Of  coxcombry,  in  admiration  loud. 
Or  with  ildulterous  whisper  to  alloy 
Her  duty,  and  her  glory,  and  her  loy; 
With  faith  and  feelmes  naked  as  her  form. 
She  stood  as  standi  m  nUnbow  in  the  storm^ 
Changing  its  hn«s  with  bright  variety. 
But  still  expanding  lovelier  o'er  the  sky, 
Howe'er  its  arch  may  swell,  its  colours  move^ 
The  doud-compelfirig  harbmger  of  L6ve." 

*-l*owarcls  the  erid  of  the  se^dnid  canto  iifre  are  introduced  to  another 
fiersonage,  whose  appeal^ce  and  chiCracter  contrast  somewhat  strangely^ 

^  Th«  Goasul  Nero. 


The  liland. 


1B»* 


Im  yet  very  nattirally,  and  with  great  spirit,  with  the  two  above  de- 
scribed. This  li  a  thorough-bred  Wappiiig  jack  tar,  witli  a  pipe  and  an 
oaili  conslanilj-  ia  bis  mouih,  who  comes  lo  announce  that  a  strai)i,'e  sail 
is  in  sight,  and  that  Christian  (whom  we  tiow  bear  of  on  the  island  for 
die  first  time)  has  "  piped  all  hands'* — aniicipating  the  nature  of  its 
errand.  The  remainder  of  the  poem  is  occupied  in  alluding  to  the 
general  battle  which  takes  place  between  the  mutineers  and  those  who 
have  come  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  in  describing  the  events  which  follow 
on  the  result  of  that  haltle  ;  which  events  are  fatal  to  all  the  mutineers, 
with  the  exception  of  Tori|uil — who  is  saved  by  his  mistress  plunging 
with  him  into  the  ocean,  and  taking  him,  by  a  submarine  entrance,  into 
«  rocky  cave,  which  she  has  previously  prepared  for  Jiis  receptioOf 
Here  they  remain  liU  the  strange  shi|> — believing  tbem  to  be  drowned-—  J 
leaves  the  island ;  anJ  we  are  lei)  to  suppose  that  they  live  happy  fiar  I 
ihe  time  to  come. 

TTiis  is  the  whole  substance  of  the  story — if  story  that  can  be  calt«d(  I 
wiuch  is,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  collection  of  aketclies — pieces  of  piuv  J 
execution — scarcely  at  all  bound  together  by  any  plot,  and  scarcdj  4 
needing  it.  'J 

The  description  of  the  remnant  who  escape  from  the  first  general  sk«w  1 
mbfa,  and  take  temporary  shelter  among  the  rocks  and  Crags,  is  excdt  i 
lent.  We  have  space  but  for  one  or  two  short  portions  of  it.  The  p^  J 
lowing  shews  us  the  leader  of  the  desperate  band  : 

"  Slem,  uid  nloor  n  Utile  from  Ihc  res), 
Stood  ChrLtlioa,  wiili  h'u  armi  ncroat  liii  dieat 
The  nicjiiy,  nckleu.  daiinUei*  hue  once  ipread 
Alo^e  h)*  chock,  wa<  liiid  now  a*  lead, 
Hii  ligfal  brawn  locka  lo  gntcenil  iu  tti 
Now  roM  like  itBrtled  lipfn  o'er  his  brow. 
fltlU  M  a  *tatue,  ii^lh  hia  lip*  compreu'd, 
To  ttiit  er'n  ibe  brvklh  within  liis  brciul, 
Fait  by  ihe  rock, — hH  iqeuBcingj  but  inuic, — 
He  ilcxid }  and  invc  «  ilight  bent  of  hi>  fool, 
Which  deepened  now  and  then  the  lundy  diiil 
Beneath  hi»  heel,  hw  r  . .  .     — 

'  It  will  be  observed,  in  perusing  this    part  of  the  poem,  that  t 
a  which  Ben  Bunting,  the  jolly  jack  tar,  is  occasionally  ii 
■d,  (always  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth)  not  only  gives  a  fine 
»»;  to  the  grouping;  of  the  pictures  (for  this  pan  is  a  series  of  piciurefil 
"Init  it  communicates  an  extraordinary  reality  and  naturalness 

The  death  of  tlic  last  tiiree  despcrarloes — particirlarly  that  of  Chri»> 
tisn — is  finely  given.     So  is  the  following  |)reparatory  passage  to  i^  1 
'   y'lrtiich  seems  to  place  them  before  us  in  a  kind  of  monumenluj  glooiqifl 
I  stillnesS]  as  if  ihcy  were  already  changed  into  their  own  fime(f|fl 

'•  They  landed  on  a  n'Ui 

Where  few  but  HWuret  fiwUlcpii  yet  h«d  been  i 

Prepared  their  amui,  and  with  that  gloamy  eye, 

Stern  and  lusiaioed,  of  uiaa't  extremity ,^ 

When  Hope  ia  gone,  not  Glory'i  wlfreinnini, 
.   To  cheer  retiniancc  againil  death  or  rhaini, — 
,  Vhey  MOod.  Ibe  three,  u  the  lliree  hundred  *loo(l 
I  Vtfn  dyed  Tbcrmopyto  with  bol^  Iflood, 
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But  ah !  how  di^GnneBt !  'tis  the  cmiue  makes  all, 

Degrades  or  hallows  courage  in  its  fall. 

0*er  them  no  {aamef  eternal  and  intensei 

Blazed  through  the  clouds  of  death,  and  bedLon'd  hence  j 

No  grateful  country,  smiling  through  her  tears, 

Begun  the  praiies  of  a  thotuand  years ; 

No  nadons'  eyes  would  on  their  tomb  be  bent| 

No  heroes  envy  them  their  monument ; 

However  boldly  their  warm  blood  was  spilt, 

Their  life  wi^i  shame,  their  epitaph  was  guilt. 

And  this  they  knew  and  Mt ',  at  least  the  one^ 

The  leader  of  the  band  he  had  undone ; 

Who,  bom  perchance  for  better  things,  had  set 

His  life  upon  a  cast  which  lingered  yet : 

But  now  the  die  was  to  be  thrown,  and  all 

The  chances  were  in  fhrour  of  his  fall. 

And  such  a  fall! — But  still  he  faced  the  shock. 

Obdurate  as  a  portion  of  the  rock 

Whereon  he  stood,  and  fix'd  his  levelled  gun, 

Dark  as  a  sullen  cloud  before  the  sun.'* 

Christian's  death  is  drawn  with  a  vigorous  and  spirited  hand^  but 
somewhat  rude  and  careless  withal : 

<*  Christian  died  last— twice  wounded;  and  once  more 

Mercy  was  oftr'd  when  they  saw  his  gore, 

«        *        •        •        «        «• 

A  limb  was  broken,  and  he  droop*d  along 

The  crag,  as  doth  a  falcon  reft  of  young. 

The  sound  revived  him,  or  appear'd  to  wake 

Some  passion  which  a  weakly  gesture  spake. 

He  bcckon'd  to  the  foremost  who  drew  nigh, 

But,  as  they  near'd,  he  rear'd  his  weapon  high — 

His  last  ball  had  been  aim'd,  but  from  his  breast 

He  tore  the  topmost  button  of  his  vest — 

Down  the  tube  dash'd  it^evell'd — fired — and  smiled, 

As  his  foe  fell;  then,  like  a  serpent,  coil*d 

His  wounded,  weary  form,  to  where  the  steep 

Looked  desperate  as  himsdf  ^long  the  deep ; 

Cast  one  glance  back,  and  dench'd  his  hand,  and  shook 

His  last  rage  'gainst  the  earth  which  he  forsook ; 

Then  plunged—" 

The  poem  closer  by  the  return,  of  the  lovers  from  their  temporary 
sanctuary,  and  thci  triumphant  reception  of  them  by  the  kind  and  happy 
islanders ;  and  the  tale  of  blood  and  crime  ends  without  leaving  that 
painful  impression  on  the  reader  whidi  most  of  this  author's  serious  nar- 
rative poems  have  hithorto  done.  The  following  is  the  conducting  pas- 
^e,  which  produces  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  looking  at  some  of  the 
ipicturea  in  Captain  Cook's  voyages. 

U  Again  tiieir  own  shore  rises  on  the  v&ewy 
No  more  polhited  with  a  hostile  hue ; 
No  sullen  sfalt>  lay  bristling  o'er  the  foam, 
A  floating  dungeon : — all  was  hope  and  home ! 
A  thousand  proas  darted  o'*er  the  bay, 
With  sounding  shells,  and  heralded  their  way ; 
The  chiers  came  down,  around  the  people  poinr'd, 
And  welcomed  Tor^uil  i^  a  sop  restored ; 
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Tk  lhrong''d,  embmcing  and  embrncnl 
f-^^a)Lia^  »here  ihe^  had  bvca  tlLHCt»], 
cKBped  !  The  lolc  nas  luld,  and  llicu 
IB  Bcclamoliau  teni  tlit  Ay  ugain. 


ir  (radiiii 


igBve 


TJuric  MQCluu';  tlie  nwoe  of  '  Neiitm's  Cave.' 
An  buudrcd  tin*,  far  dickeriug  from  the  hei^t, 
Blaxsd  o'er  the  general  tcrel  irfthe  tilghl, 
Thi-  Itasl  in  Lonour  of  tha  guesl,  relitro'd 
To  pmce  sad  pleaiiire,  pecilously  earo'd; 
A  nighl  raccerilFd  by  such  happy  da.va 
Aa  ludy  liia  yet  iufaiK  wnidd  duployi, " 


'ui,  lui,  here  U  a  mannerly  TorbeaTaDce ; 
te  truth  appears  to  Daked  oa  my  aide, 
liat  any  purbbnd  eye  uiay  Gad  it  out. 

smner.    and  ""  my  <ide  h  ia  bo  well  apparell'd, 
So  claar,  id  sbiniag,  and  a  a  cvidetit, 
Tlial  it  will  gliDunet  through  a  blind  man't  eye.  Benr 

Enteiwno  Ifttely  the  temporary  enclosure  that  runs  round  the  iien'  I 
Exchange  at  Parii,  1  stood  before  the  noble  front  on  which  the  v 
"  Tribuiial  de  Cotnmerce"  have  lately  been  inscribed,  deeply  pene^  ] 
■ralird   ivith  the  simple,  I  had  almost  said  sublime,  grandeur  of  tha  ' 
building,  miig'mg  on  the  past  time  when  the  Parthenon  was  not  lei4  J 
Iresh  and  perfect,  and  throwing  my  thoughts  forward  into  ihe  future^.  I 
when  the  majestic  and  stupendous  temple  before  me  (for  such,  indeed^  I 
it  seems)  should  be  niinous  and  dilapidated  as  that  which  is  now  niout*  J 
dering  awny  upon  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  when  a  brown-vis Eiged  keen*! 
eyed  Parisian,  of  thai  shabby  genteel  class  which  abounds  in  this  cs[^  1 
tal,  havii^  a  ra^iH  hat,  long  surtout,  and  the  ribbon  of  the  Le^o*  1 
d'fionnmr  in  his  button-hole,  walked  up  to  roe  with  an  easy  courtesjl 
look  off  his  superannuated  hat,  presented  his  snufl'-box,  and  on  t 
stren^  of  this   uncerAionious  introduction   enclaimed — "  Eh    bien  1    ! 
Aloniicur,  voiis  con\iendrez  qu'd  n'y  a  rien  de  si  thngnifique  a  Lon-    I 
dr«s."     Now,  as  I  saw  that  (his  unexpected  acquaintance  roi 
compliment  his  own  sagacity  by  his  insiani  discovery  that  I  i 
Englishman,  and  his  nationality  by  vaunting  the  superiority  of  hi^l 
buOdtng,  I  retorted  in  the  usual  way,  that  is  to  say,  by  exhibiting  t' 
•ame  feeling  in  myself  which  1  condemned  in  him ;  so  I  replied,  ni 
■omething  like  a  sneer — "  O  yea,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Paris  has  WfU 
fine  Exchange  and  no  trade:    we  have  nothing  at  London  but  t' 
wealth  and  the  commerce."     So  for  frtmi  being  hurt  at  this  divbion^ 
my  eollotiuist  received  it  as  a  compliment,  made  me  a  smiling  boi^l 
BJid  exclaimed  complacently,  "Old,  c'est  9a!"  and,  as  I  really  fe)|V 
Bomewbal  ashamed  of  my  speech.  I  determined  to  linen  to  him  pa^4 
liemly  in  the  fultuv  remarks  with  whit^h  he  threatened  to  fav 
jBIl  Is  not  altogeilier  Corinthian,  nor  yet  Ionic,"  continued  he,  looking 
at  llie  capitals  of  the  pillars,  and  then,  with  a  conclusive  nod  of 
head,  he  pronounced — ^"  in  fact  it  is  in  the  very  best  French  style.'' 
'   reminded  me  of  the  worthy  Friar  who,  being  asked,  after  having 
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vaunted  the  arcliitecture  of  his  monastery,  in  what  (Hrder  it  was  buih,  re- 
plied— ^*  In  the  order  of  St.  Dominic :"  but  I  seemed  to  meent  to  the 
position  of  my  informant,  who  proceeded  to  declare  that  the  ancient 
statuary  and  painting  assembled  in  the  Louvre  in  the  time  of  the  Empe- 
ror was  the  finest  collection  that  the  world  had  ever  witnessed,  and  did 
more  honour  than  all  his  victories  to  the  name  of  that— -—(here  he  look- 
ed round,  and  observing  that  no  one  was  near,  conclude^) — ^-rto  the  name 
of  that  truly  great  man. 

'^  And  yet,"  I  observed,  ^^  though  you  retained  all  these  masterpiecef 
of  art  for  so  many  years,  not  the  smallest  traces  of  their  influence  are 
perceptible  in  the  modern  French  school  either  of  sculpture  or  paint* 
ing." 

'^  That  may  very  well  be,  for,  though  they  were  invaluable  as  8pe*i 
ciquens  of  what  antiquity  could  do,  you  will  certainly  admit"  (this  it 
the  invariable  phrase  of  a  Frenchman  when  he  is  making  a  monstrouf 
assertion)  ^^  that  we  already  possessed,  among  our  own  artists,  modem 
works  of  an  infinitely  superior  standard ;"  and  then  he  twanged  through 
his  nose  a  long  list  of  tne  illustrioui  obscure  among  his  compatriots ; 
recapitulated  a  catalogue  of  sprawling,  theatrical,  operatical  figures, 
which,  in  his  estimation,  eclipsed  the  Venus,  Apollo,  and  Laocoon ; 
and  triumphantly  referred  to  David's  pictures  in  the  Luxembourg  as 
the  ne  plug  ultra  of  the  art.  O !  said  I  to  myself,  if  this  man  is  to 
be  taken  as  a  sample  of  his  nation,  I  see  clearly  enough  why  their 
spirit  has  'never  been  imbued  with  one  single  emanation  from  the 
fountains  of  ancicQt  light  ;  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  national  vanity 
through  which  nothing  can  penetrate,  they  talk  perpetually  of  the  fine 
age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth ;  and  though  their  whole  literature  and 
art  be  but  a  succession  of  imitations  from  the  models  of  that  period^ 
each  balder  and  more  vapid  than  the  last,  they  imagine  that  they  are 
advancing  upon  all  the  world,  when  in  fact  they  are  even  receding 
from  themselves.  Instead  of  crossing  and  invigorating  the  race  by  an 
admission  from  any  classical  or  foreign  stock,  they  have  been  breeding 
in  and  tn,  as  the  farmers  say,  and  the  consequences  are  the  same  in 
the  world  of  Art  as  in  tliat  of  Nature,— exhaustion,  deterioration,  and 
decay. 

Mistaking  my  nience  for  acquiescence,  my  loquacious  friend  continued, 
with  a  nod  of  still  greater  satisfaction — ^^  In  fact,  you  must  admit  that 
all  the  recent  discoveries,  whether  useful  or  ornamental,  all  that  contri- 
butes to  the  instruction,  health,  comfort,  or  civilization  of  mankind,  has 
originated  in  France."  This  was  somewhat  too  swinging  a  mouthful  to 
be  gulped  down.  ^'  We  too,"  said  I,  ^^  may  claim  some  little  merit  of  this 
sort  in  the  last  few  years ;  and  though  locannot,  thus  suddenly,  recollect 
a  tithe  of  the  benefits  we  have  conferred  upon  the  world,  I  do  remember 
that,  during  a  war  of  unexampled  extent  and  severity,  we  translated  the 
Scriptures,  at  an  immense  expense,  into  almost  all  the  languages  of  the 
earth,  distributing  annually  many  millions  of  copies  (some  thousands  of 
which  were  bestowed  upon  France  herself),  as  the  most  effectual  means  of 
promoting  human  happiness  and  civilization."  Hereupon  my  auditor 
arched  up  his  eye-brows  until  lib  forehead  became  thickly  engraved  with 
consecutive  wrinkles,  rsused  the  comers  of  his  nose  in  bitter  scom,  gave 
a  loud  tap  upon  his  snufi*-box,  and  delivered  himself  of  a  most  con-, 
femptuous  ^^  Bak !" 
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*^  These/'  continued  I,  without  noticing  his  phik»opUcal  question^ 
^^  are  such  of  the  benefits  bestowed  upon  mankind  of  late  years  as 
more  immediately  occur  to  me.  I  might  mention  our  literature,  which| 
by  its  unexampled  fertility  and  excellence,  supplies  sources  of  gratifi* 
cation  to  all  Europe,  and  to  France  in  even  a  greater  proportion  than 
her  native  founts ;  but  your  country  has  doubtless  many  claims  of  the 
kind  1  have  been  enumerating,  and  as  they  have  really  escaped  mj 
notice,  I  shall  feel  sincerely  obliged  by  your  enabling  me  to  recall 
them." 

^'Parbleu!  Monsieur,"  replied  my  confabulist,  buttoning  up  his 
coat  with  an  air  of  ruffled  majesty,  "  Ce  n'est  pas  la  peine,  car  vouv 
conviendrez,"  (here  I  expected  a  bouncer) — ^'  you  will  admit  that  \n 
the  greatest  of  all  arts,  that  of  war,  we  have  conquered  all  Europe."—- 
^  Even  if  this  were  quite  accurate,"  said  I,  ^^  so  far  from  its  aoording 
any  proof  of  the  benefits  you  have  conferred,  I  should  rather  adduce 
it  as  a  striking  evidence  of  the  contrary ;  but  unless  we  have  been 
grievoudy  deceived,  you  were  somewhat  discomfited  in  Russia." 

^'  Ah !  oui— c'est  clair :  mais  c'btoit  le  froid,  le  climat ;  ou  ne  fait 

pas  la  guerre  aux  M^mens." ^^And  if  my  faith  is  to  be  given 

to  public  documents,"  I  pursued,  ^^  you  do  not  reckon  among  your 
victories  many  triumphs  over  the  British  arms.  By  sea  you  do  not, 
probably,  claim  any,  and  I  believe  the  result  was  not  very  dissimilar 
upon  terra  JirmOj  from  St.  Jean  d'Acre  to  Maida,  and  Egypt,  and  all 
through  the  peninsular  war  down  to  Waterloo." 

'^  Eh,  Dieu !  que  voulez-vous  ?  perhaps  we  are  not  invincible ;  but 
whenever  we  have  been  beaten,  it  has  been  by  superior  numbers  or 

treachery." ^^  It  would  be  but  fair  to  gitot  the  same  excuse  to  the 

adversaries  of  France,"  said  I ;  ^  in  which  case  her  triumphs  would  re- 
duce themselves  to  numerical  superiority,  or  more  extensive  seduc- 
tion." 

^^  Allez,  Monsieur,  je  vous  conviuncrai  en  deux  mots  que  la  France 
mais  voyez-vous,  il  va  tomber  de  I'eau— excuses — j'ai  Thonneur 
de  vous  saluer."  So  saying,  he  raised  his  venerable  hat  perpendicur 
kurly  from  his  head,  replaced  it,  made  me  a  bow,  and  shuffled  away  at 
a  dog-trot.  The  rain  in  fact  beginmng  to  fall,  I  removed  to  the  comer 
of  the  Passage  Feydeau,  beside  the  marchand  de  coco  aforementioned, 
at  whose  back  was  suspended  a  tin  cylinder,  decorated  so  as  to  re- 
semble a  little  tower,  from  the  three  divisions  of  which,  respective 
tubes,  brought  round  to  his  front,  and  furnished  with  syphons,  enabled 
him  to  draw  off  into  a  polished  cup,  beer,  lemonade,  pr  liquorice-water, 
according  to  the  taste,  or  rather  the  want  of  it,  in  his  customers.  This 
figure,  who  was  in  conversation  with  a  shoeblack  in  a  cocked  hat 
and  monstrous  plaited  pigtcul,  on  the  subject  of  the  new  bronze  figure 
lately  set  up  ia  the  Place  des  Victoires,  occasionally  broke  off  to  bawl 
out,  "  Qu'est-ce  qui  desire  a  boire— A  boire — k.  boire  ?"  and  then  ear- 
nestly resumed  his  discussion  upon  the  work  of  art,  which  was  shortly 
interrupted  by  the  approach  of  a  small  party  apparently  not  long  im- 
ported from  Ae  banks  of  the  Thames.  It  consisted  of  three  persons ; 
a  lady  who,  besides  the  evidence  of  a  fair  and  flushed  face,  presented 
a  legitimate  specimen  of  what  the  French  term  "  la  toumure  HoUandaM 
de9  j4nglai9e9 ;"  her  husband,  dressed  in  a  frock  coat,  and  those  two 
rare  articles  m  Pari»-^  pair  of  clean  yellow  gloves  and  a  junoothp 
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well-brushed  hat,  seemingly  very  unhappy  lest  fie  should  lose  a  spaniel 
that  was  followinir  them  ;  and  a  little  ^irl  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  who  was 
devouriag,  with  laudable  diligertce^  a  liui^c  brioche  which  she  had  just 
bought.  The  second  of  these  personages,  addressing  himself  to  the 
shoeblack  and  coco-merchant,  exclaimed, "  1  say — quel  est  le  cheming 
i  \'ivienne  Street  r"  In  answer  to  which  they  severally  interjected 
"  Comment  ?"  and  "  Plait-il,  Monsieur  ?*'  looking  up  to  him  with  a  va^ 
<cant  astonishment,  when  1  cakiie  forward  and  informed  him  that  he  was 
then  at  the  beginning  of  the  Rue  Vivienne.  A  loud  whittle,  and  the 
cry  of  **  Carlo !  Carlo !"  were  my  thanks :  the  party,  after  proceeding 
a  little  way  down  the  street,  turned  into  a  milliner^s  shop,  and,  as  the 
rain  began  to  increase  to  a  smart  shower,  I  followed  them  in,  well  know^* 
ing  the  courtesy  of  the  Parisian  shopkeepers  upon  these  occasions. 

Taking  a  chair  by  tlie  door,  I  overheard  my  countryfolks  at  the  other 
end  proceeding  to  purchase  a  bonnet,  in  which  treaty  the  young  lady^ 
on  the  strength  of  having  learnt  French  for  several  years  at  a  Chelsea 
bo{w*ding-8chool,  was  put  forward  as  principal  negotiator.  Of  the  poof 
girPs  accent  1  can  only  say  that  it  was  worthy  the  French,  which  she 
began  as  follows : — ^'  Nous  besoinons,  s'il  vous  plait,  un  bonnet."' — This 
word  unfortunately  signifies  a  cap,  several  of  which  the  marchande  det 
modes  proceeded  to  place  before  them,  ejaculating  at  the  same  time— 
^^  Comme  clle  parle  bien  Francois !  c'est  etonnant !  Mais,  voyez  done 
Zoe,  Celestine,  Hippolyte,  vuyez  comme  elle  a  bonne  mine!"  and 
"  Comme  elle  est  gentille  I"'  was  echoed  by  the  smiling  demoiselles 
aforesaid.  By  pointing  to  some  bonnets  in  the  window,  the  young 
lady,  whose  name  I  found  was  Harriet,  exj)lained  the  object  of  their 
visit,  observing  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  excessively  stupid  of  the 
woman,  for  of  course"  bonnet'^  nuist  mean  bonnet ;  and,  declaring  that, 
in  her  opinion,  the  Parisians  in  general  spoke  very  bad  French,  not  at 
all  like  Mrs.  Harrison  at  Chelsea.  Carlo,  meanwhile,  was  whisking 
about  among;  the  young  ladies,  who  in  various  tones  and  attitudes  of 
mincing  terror  exclaimed,  "  Est-il  sage  r"  ^*  They  tvant  to  know  if  he 
is  wise.  Papa,"  said  the  dau^rhter. — *'  Wise  !  no  ;  what  the  deuce,  do 
they  take  him  for  Munito  ?"'  Miss  Harriet  e:ave  them  a  negative  reply, 
when  their  consternation  expressed  itself  by» simultaneous  exclamations 
of  '*  Eh  Dieu  !  il  n'est  pas  sage  ! — va-t-<n  !— -otestoi  de-la  ! — O  Ciel !" 
and  "  Mechante  bete !"  until  a  whistle  from  his  master  brought  him 
crouching  to  his  feet,  and  relieved  them  from  their  apprehensions* 
The  young  interj)reter  now  returned  a  bonnet  which  had  been  pressed 
upon  their  acceptance,  with  the  observation — "  Maman  dit  que  ^e^i  n'est 
pas  im  bon  un,"  and  would  have  adfled  that  she  wanted  one  lined 
with  pink,  but  declared  her  ignorance  of  the  French  for  "  lined"  and 
"  pink  ;"  whereat  her  father  i  xpressed  some  indication,  observing 
that  it  was  a  dead  takc-in  of  Mrs.  Harrison  to  make  him  pay  so  much 
for  French,  and  he  always  paid  her  bills  regularly,  when  the  child 
knew  no  more  of  it  than  the  Pope  of  Home.  Sijins — that  cheap  and 
convenient  language  which  one  may  learn  without  Mrs.  Harrison- 
supplied  tlie  dt  f4»ct,  and  the  marchinde  produced  a  bonnet  "  double  en 
eouleur  de  rose,"  exclaimin;?,  "  Ah  !  celui-^i  vous  siera  bien,"  and  pre- 
tending to  be  in  niptures  as  she  tried  it  on,  she  ejaculaliul,  "  Voyez,  done, 
Anastasie,  Cassandre,  Flavic,  Hortcnse,  comme  <;a  va  bien  k  Madame  ;" 
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when  the  demoiselles  respectively  interjected,  ^^  C'est  gentil— c'est  joU 
— c'est  charmant— c'est  distingue !"  Tliis  was  decisive,  the  bonnet  was 
selected,  the  husband  put  his  purse  upon  the  counter,  and  at  the  same 
moment  Carlo,  rising  on  his  hind  legs,  as  if  to  overlook  the  settlement, 
deposited  his  front  paws  on  two  pieces  of  white  satin,  leaving  upon  each 
a  large  sample  of  the  black  liquid  mud  collected  in  the  kennels  of  the 
Rue  Vivieraie. 

Fresh  exclamations  were  occasioned  by  this  accident,  and  Miss  Harriet 
was  made  to  understand,  with  some  difficulty,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
take  a  yard  of  each  piece.  ^^  Combien  I'aune  ?"  inquired  the  father, 
who  had  accomplished  that  extent  of  French.  ^^  Monsieur,  cette  piece 
■e  vend  i  sept  francs,  et  celle-ci  k  neuf,"  which  words  she  pronounced,  as 
customaiy,  «^  and  neit.  ^  How  much  is  that,  Harriet  ?"  ^  I  'm  sure  I 
don't  know,  Papa ;  she  says  one  piece  is  new." — ^*  Well,  well,  we  all 
know  that,  but  how  much  is  ee  ?" — ^'  Indeed,  Papa,  there  is  no  such  a 
number  in  Chambaud,  nor  Wanostrocht's  Grammar,  and  they  've  no  right 
to  invent  words  in  that  way."  Papa  shook  his  head,  and  began  a  new 
abuse  of  Mrs.  Harrison ;  the  nuurtimnde  explained  the  price  by  uplifted 
fingers ;  the  former  objected  to  taking  more  than  half  an  aune  ;  Harriet 
exclaimed — ^'  Vous  faut  couper  une  demi ;"  and,  as  I  was  in  momentary 
apprehension  of  being  appealed  to  by  one  or  other  of  the  parties,  which 
I  knew  would  entail  a  colloquy  for  which  I  had  no  time  to  spare,!  made 
my  bow  of  thanks,  and  hurried  out  of  the  shop,  leaving  the  marchande 
tk9  mode9y  Papa,  Mamma,  Miss  Harriet,  and  Carlo,  to  settle  the  dispute 
in  the  best  manner  they  could.  H. 


SONNET   TEOM  BKNCDETTO   DALL'   JJVk* 

On  the  Siege  of  Cyprusyin  1571* 
In  cui  Cipro  coofidei  in  cui  piik  spera? 

Iir  whom  ihall  Cjpnis  hope,  in  whom  confide. 
After  her  wantonness  and  crimes  abhorred  ?-» 
Not  in  her  nymphs  and  lovers,  saith  the  IiOrd| 

Nor  her  first  Goddess — falsely  deified. 

Behold,  the  dav  is  come,  when  fhr  and  wide 
Her  cry  of  desolation  shall  be  poar'd. 
And  led  in  chains  before  the  Scythian  horde 

Virgins  and  youths  move  sadly,  side  by  aide. 

Now  let  not  him  that  buys  rejoice — ^nor  he 
Who  sells  be  sorrowfid^-one  equal  fate, 

As  equal  was  their  guilt,  involves  them  both. 

Li  vain  her  walls  and  bulwarks  to  the  sea 
Does  P'amagusta  rear — against  her  gate 

And  towers  God's  arm  is  stronger  than  the  Goth/ 


(  1"  ) 
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^^  B  thp  pi-neral  rush,  which,  within  tlie  last  Iwenly  years  has 
Bude  into  ihe  lilerary  mafiiel,  by  [itraons  ol'  every  age,  rank,  a  _^ 
condition,  men,  women,  and  children,  oclogenarions  aud  infantli 
lords  ond  duy-lahourers,  all  eagerly  ex|)Osing  their  wares  to  sale, 
iiiuiie  (>r  Williiini  llayley,  a  greal  trader  u)  his  day,  and  whose  credit  1 
stood  excifdin^ly  hi^h,  has  bcvn  in  comiUcrable  danger  of  being  for*  | 
fdtirii.  I'he  iashion  of  liis  goods  is,  indeed,  that  of  tlie  last  century, 
aiid  ilir  public,  alw.ys  intent  upon  novelties,  have  of  late  yi-ars  pmr 
(erred  manufiteiurea  from  more  modern  hands.  However,  as  Hayle 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  skilful  workmen  of  his  oivu  times,  thj 
Li»t  specimen  of  Ills  craft  now  before  us  may  be  regarded  as  a  mattav^ 
oi  interest  and  curiosity. 
mTu  (hose  pertiona  who  are  attached  lo  literary  biography,  and  i 

Bcially  to  literary  au'o4>iae7aphy,  tliese  volumes  will  ufTonl  raui^  1 
ivemeni.     Education,  habii,  inclination,  and  fortune,  aU  conspired  1 
^^Rnder  llayley  u  complete  author.     His  existence  was  one  round  of  I 

"leading   and  writing ;  he  breathed  in  an  atmosphere  of  books.     He  ( 
had  no   hopes,  no   wishi^s,  no   wauls  beyond  liti^rary  eminence  and   ) 
literary   eise.     So  (fetply   was   he   imbued   with  the   quintessence  vj  ] 
authorship,  that  every  thing;  aruujid  hlru  was  tinctured  with  the  s 
■pint.     Thai  his  sun  should  have  repeated  Pindar  at  the  age  of  fivq^  J 
and  sliould  luive  become  a  poet  before  he  was  six,  is  not  to  be  mat 
veiled  al ;  but  dtnt  an  ancient  nurse  should  criticiiie  the  '*  Decline  aai 
Full  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  would  seem  somewhat  extraordinary,  did 
we  not  remember  that  she  resided  under  the  roof  of  Hayley.     The 
present  Memoirs,  ilien,  are  the  faithful  thronicle  of  an  author's  life,  and 
as  such  are  certainly  highly  curious.     They  contain  no  romantic  ad- 
ventures, no  brilliant  achievements,  no  wonderful  accidents  by  land  or    , 
aea,  no  surprising  relation  of  political  iiitri^es,  and  by  some  persoiK^J 
they  may  therefore  be  thought  destitute  of  imerest ;  but  this  is  a  mia-a 
take.     Incidents  like  these  would  be  siran^ly  misplaced  in  the  annal|~ 
gf  on  author.     The  only  contest  in  which  he  enga^s,  is  ''  the  battle  <j 
thR   books."     His  only  travels  are  round  his  library,     lie   mingle^  1 
it  must  be  confessed,  in  politics,  but  ibey  are  those  of  Rome  and   <v  J 
Athens.     His  biography  is  a  history  of  his  mind, — of  his  progress  uk 
his  studies, — of  his   coimexion    and    friendship    witli    men    i  '     '     " 
h&biti  and  pursuits,  and  of  Ids  advancement  and  success  in   literary  j 
reputation.     There  is   surely  something  better,  and  there  ought  to  be  1 
aomething  more  interesting  in  this  tlian  in  the  hair-breadth  escapes  of  J 
the  soldier  or  the  traveller.     Then  we  are  admitted  in  some  degree  ti 
inspect  the  mighty  mysteries  of  author-crnfl ;  we  see  the  mode  (to  bel 
figuralive  once  more)-in  which  tlie  commodities  ar«  prepared  for  tT 
literary  market,  and  we  become  acquainted  with  the  bibliopolistic  i 
Moreover,  by  our  familiarity  with  itie  corporeal  man,  we 
selves  of  a  portJDn  of  that  vencnition  and  awe  with  which  we  are  apt  H 
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ret;ard  the  abstract  author; — but  were  we  to  enumerate  the  variou«< 
pleasures  and  advantages  of  literary  biography,  we  should  consume  all 
our  ink,  and,  it  in<w  be,  with  it,  our  nraders   patience. 

Hayley  ilourishi*d  at  a  period  which  some  of  our  modem  illuminatf 
are  apt  to  regard  too  lightly.  In  poetry,  it  is  true,  the  standard  ol' 
public  taste  is  now  considerably  liij;her;  but  in  almost  every  other 
branch  ol'  literature,  there  lived  at  lh.it  periiid  niany  men  wliose  names 
will  be  well  and  long  remembered.  Johnson  and  (iarrick  were  passing 
away,  but  there  was  (iibbon  as  an  histori;in,  Warton  as  a  critic,  and 
Watson  as  a  biblical  scholar,  wlio  may  certahily  challenge  a  compa- 
rison with  any  succeeding  names.  May,  in  poetry  itself,  there  was 
Cowper,  whose  excellences,  notwithstanding  the  denunciation  of  my 
Lord  Bvron,  arc  alone  su  icient  to  rescue  the  aL'^e  from  the  charge  of 
poetical  barrenness.  \V  th  these,  and  with  ail  the  other  *•'  ft)remost 
men"  of  his  tim<»,  Hayley  was  in  habits  of  iiitinincy,  and,  in  many  cases, 
of  cori'cspondeiice.  Uf  his  friemlship  with  Cowper,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak.  'J\>  that  friendship,  the  public  owe  their  acquiiintance  with 
the  character  of  th.it  most  amiable  and  admirable  mm  ;  and  to  the  same 
source  HmvIi^v  is  princip-dly  indebted  for  the  additional  share  of 
reputation  which  he  at  j)resent  enjoys. 

For  the  information  of  such  of  our  readers,  who,  inverting  the  rule 
observed  at  the  Ancient  Concerts,  never  open  a  book  which  has  not 
b<H.»n  published  within  the  present  century,  we  shall  trace  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  Life  of  Hayley,  which  may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of 
his  "Memoirs."  11^  was  born  in  174"),  and  of  his  childhood  he  has 
left  an  account  a  little  too  minute  and  circumstantial.  His  poetical 
propensities  displayed  themselves  very  early,  and  one  of  his  first  com- 
position was  '•  A  voluntary  Kpi^le  to  a  young  Lady,  in  Latin  couplets." 
At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  sent  to  Eton,  where  he  remained  six 
years — imbibed  more  than  the  usual  share  of  Greek  and  Latin — wrote 
an  Ode  to  Ingratitude,  and  received  "a  most  severe  whipping"  for 
secretly  visiting  one  of  the  London  theatres.  On  leaving  school,  he 
paid  a  visit  to  his  mother  at  Chichester,  and  here  we  would  notice  the 
very  feeling  and  amiable  manner  in  which  the  biographer  expresses 
himself  whenever  he  has  occasion  to  mention  this  excellent  jiarent, 
whose  virtues  indeed  seem  to  have  rendered  her  wortliy  of  all  filial 
love  and  reverence.  It  was  now  hic^h  time  for  Hayley  to  fall  in  love, 
which  he  accordingly  did  on  the  first  opportunity.  The  object  of  his 
adontion  was  a  younsr  lady  whom  he  denominates  "  the  fair  Frances 
of  Watergate,"  and  with  whom  there  hnpjiened  to  him  the  following 
romantic  "  love-passage."  *■*  When  the  young  Frances  and  William 
hid  b(jen  a  i^'^  d  lys  torrether,  it  hippened  th  it  a  thunder-storm  sur- 
prised them  in  the  groves  mentioned  above.  Tlie  laily  was  con»?titu- 
tioiiallv  aflVcted  by  the  turbulent  element^,  and  she  actiially  fainteil  in 
the  arms  of  William,  an  incident  alluded  to  in  the  following  im])romptu 
of  t!ie  yoMn<j  poet."  Will  the  reader  pardon  the  non-seqaltur !  We 
ap}ireh«Mid  thit  this  thunder-storm  was  ominou*;.  for  after  a  profusion 
of  prouis.^s  and  poetry,  vows  and  verses,  the  match  w;is  broken  ofl'  in 
a  very  inexplicalDle  manner.  The  worthy  Divine,  who  has  editecj 
these  iNIeinoirs,  has  ouiitled  a  whole  parcel  of  letters  relating  to  this 
^mhrofj^lh.     We  confess  we  thou«jht  this  mi  hiatujf  vahh  drfpnduH, 

The  occupations  wliich  employed  the  time  of  Hayley  during  his  re- 
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sidence  at  college,  and  the  friendships  which  he  there  formed,  were  supb 
as  might  be  expectt  d  from  a  person  of  his  studious  character  and  ele- 
gant taste.  He  devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  to  improving  himself  in  the 
art  of  drawing,  reading  Demosthenes  until  one  o'clock  in  the  monung^ 
and  ^^  indulged  his  fancy  on  the  probable  occupations  of  the  distant 
nymph"  to  whom  he  was  attached.  He  appears  at  this  time  to  have 
exercised  liis  pen  in  poetical  compositions  with  considerable  assiduity. 
On  leaving  Cambridge,  jlaylcy  visited  Scotland,  and  resided  for  a  little 
time  in  Ldinburgh.  On  his  return  to  Chichester,  the  love-affair  with 
the  gentle  Fanny  terminated  as  we  have  mentioned  above. 

He  now  began  to  think  seriously  of  his  prospects  in  life,  for  his  for- 
tune was  by  no  means  ample.  At  one  period  he  had  determined  to 
pursue  the  law  as  a  profession,  and  had  even  become  a  member  of  the 
Middle  Temple ;  but  the  Muses  triumphed  over  Themis,  and  Haylej 
became  an  author  about  the  same  time  that  he  became  a  husband.  Hu 
imion  with  the  Muse  seems  to  have  been  more  productive  of  happiness 
to  him  than  his  marriage  with  his  mortal  mistress,  whose  healtli  and 
spirits  were  the  victims  of  a  nervous  disorder. 

Determined  to  push  his  fortune  in  the  literary  world  with  vigour^ 
Hayley  visited  the  metropolis  in  the  year  17(39)  and  diligently  applied 
himseh*  to  dramatic  composition.  His  tragedy  of  The  AffiictedTaiher 
was  offered  to  Garrick,  who  appears  to  have  been  unwilling  to  refuse  it^ 
but  more  unwilling  to  accept  it.  All  the  manoeuvres  of  the  manager 
were  exerted  to  extricate  him  from  this  difficulty,  which  was  not,  how- 
ever, effected  without  hidily  off(^nding  the  dramatist,  and  more  espe- 
cially his  young  bride.  The  Syrian  Queen  met  with  no  better  fortune 
from  Colman;  and  Hayley,  tired  of  London  and  the  theatres,  returned 
to  his  paternal  retreat  at  Eartham.  Here  he  employed  himself  in  vari- 
ous studies ;  composing  poetical  epistles  to  many  of  his  friends,  and 
throwing  off  copies  of  versos  wiiem  ver  he  could  find  a  fair  occasion. 
In  1777,  he  produced  his  Epistle  on  Painting.  So  prolific  was  the 
poet's  muse,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  single  celebrated  individual  to 
whom  he  did  not  address  some  stanzas,  which  were  frequently  the 
means  of  his  forming  new  intimacies  and  friendships.  In  this  man- 
ner he  became  acquainted  with  the  philanthropic  Howard;  and  the 
Epiftles  on  History^  addressed  to  Gibbon,  procured  for  their  author 
the  friendship  of  that  illustrious  historian.  In  1781,  The  Triumphs 
of  Temper,  the  most  successful  of  all  Hay  ley's  works,  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  produced  a  most  favourable  impression  upon  the  public. 
He  became  the  popular  poet  of  the  day,  and  even  the  rough  Chancellor 
Lord  Thurlow  sought  his  society.  With  Gibbon,  who  appears  to  have 
admired  his  poetry,  he  became  very  familiar.  Encouraged  by  his  new 
success,  Hayley  brought  forward  another  tracredy  in  1789,  w^hich  wag 
represented  at  Dniry-lane  and  Covent-garden  on  the  same  evening. 
At  the  former  it  failed,  but  was  received  with  tt)lerable  favour  at  the 
latter  theatre.  Enrhra^  another  trasjedy,  was  withdrawn  after  the  first 
night's  representation.  Hayley 's  talents  were  certainly  any  thing  but 
dramatic.  In  1792,  he  became  acquainted  with  Cowper ;  but  the 
pnhtic  are  sufficiently  informed  upon  this  part  of  his  history.  About 
this  period  he  wrote  his  Life  of  Milton,  IVlrs.  Hayley,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  separated  from  her  husband  in  consequence  of  her  pe- 
culiar state  of  health,  died  in  1797 ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards  the  po<jt 
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lost  his  beloved  son,  of  whom  a  copious  memoir  is  given  in  the  present 
vdumes.  From  this  period,  mitil  his  death  in  1 820,  Hayley  lived  very 
iDTich  in  retirement.  He  was,  however,  tempted,  in  the  year  1808,  to 
adventure  once  more  upon  the  perilous  sea  of  matrimony  ;  but  the  spe- 
c**btion  was  unfortunate,  and  in  a  few  years  after  their  union  the  parties 
separated.  Nothing  in  Ha^'le^'^s  temper,  which  was  very  mild  and 
cheerful,  seems  to  have  occasioned  either  this  or  his  former  separation, 
but  his  studious  habits  were,  probably,  not  very  agreeable  to  his  com- 
panions. He  produced  8e\-eral  works  in  addition  to  those  which  have 
been  nientioniKl :  an  Fjstny  on  Old  MaidSy  in  3  volumes — a  work  full 
of  ea y  amusement,  and  evincing  a  considerable  extent  of  reading ;  seve- 
ral oomedif  s  in  rhyme ;  a  Life  of  Romney  the  Painter,  and  many  other 
minor  compositions. 

The  Memoirs  contain  many  orisinal  letters,  some  of  which  possess 
considerable  interest,  and  also  several  unpublished  poetical  pieces,  which 
do  nirt  rise  above  the  ordinary  level  of  Hayley's  genius.  As  a  short 
s|)!^imen,  we  shall  select  a  copy  of  verses  addressed  to  Miss  Hannah 
More,  which,  from  the  tone  of  them,  must  certainly  have  been  written  in 
the  last  century.  There  is  something  peculiarly  pt^vaii/  in  the  idea  of 
thp  excellent  author  of  ^  Ccelebs"  and  "  Moral  Sketchet"  being  address^ 
ed  in  the  following  strain  :— 

To  Miu  Hanmak  More. 

Thy  vene,  «wcet  nister  of  the  lyre ! 

A  hapless  poef  fovnd, 
liti  bnia  oppress 'd  with  Icverish  6re, 

His  eves  iu  darkness  drown'd : 

But  « ith  a  iiia«kid  control 

Thy  spirit-soothiog  strain 
Dispels  the  langonr  c^  his  soul, 

AunihUatingf  pain. 

If  to  relieve  the  sickly  hour. 

Thy  distant  hand  can  frame 
A  tuneful  charm  of  such  high  power 

To  kindle  pleasure's  flfune ; 

How  may  he  scmm  all  human  charms ! 

How  blissful  his  condition ! 
li'ho  Jtall  fncircic  im  kis  tumu 

So  lurtlif  a  magieian  ! 

One  of  Hayley 's  critical  friends  imagined  the  condosion  of  these 
ver^s  ^*  rather  too  warm,**  but  the  poet  himself  conceived  them  to  be 
*'  ptTlect  ii-ater-fnrtK'l,**  and  thought  that  the  fair  object  of  them  must  be 
*•  vory  prudish  indeed''  if  they  oflended  her.  In  fact,  Hayley's  pen 
nt'ver  tn^|Kissed  beyond  the  bounds  of  delicacy,  and  yet  it  is  singular 
enousrh  that  a  comedy  which  he  had  written  in  French,  and  which  was 
otlond  to  one  of  the  Parisian  theatres,  was  rejected  on  account  of  an 
all^'ifiHi  impropriety  in  the  introduction  of  a  lady  upon  the  stage  whose 
ciiaraotiT  was  not  altogether  unblemished.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the 
£ss;iy  on  Old  Maids,  also,  the  nice  sense  of  propriety  in  some  of  the 
sistorhood  was  scandalized  at  several  passages  in  that  work,  which  were 
not  ui  trutli  nt  all  calculated  to  offend  decorum. 

A  very  useful  lesson  upon  the  unsubstantial  nature  of  literary  popu- 
larity may  be  gleaned  from  these  volumes,  which  furniah  abundant  io- 
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•S  calculated  to  make  many  o(  our  living  authors  trembli-  for  tlnlrl 
:s  reputalion.     Several  individuals  are  iu'?niioned  by  llavli'y  ia  j 
_,     rms  of  prnisr,  whosr  very  names  have  long  since  fadf  J  Irpi 
e  public  ear.     Who,  Tor  example,  in  ihir  prcw^l  generation  cv 
of  "  tlic  immortal  Mundy?"     In  the  same  manner  Miss  Seaward  is  e 
leased  so  warmly  iis  to  justify,  in  some  H^igrce,  Porson'a  satirical  verse 
"  The  celebrated  Miss  ^awsrd,"  and  "  the  sublime  Muse  ol'  LichlieldJ 
sound  rather  amusingly  to  modem  ears.     Hiiylcy  appears  to  hi 
lured  the  reputation  if  this  long-forgotten  lady  by  her  own  standarifj 
and  a  more  fallacious  mode  of  esiimution  could  not  have  been  adopted 
We  may  here  notice  the  very  extraordinary  habit  in  which  "  ilie  Poet  a 
Eartltam,"  as  he  styles  himself,  indulged,  of  describing  his  friends  k 
some  strange  periphrasis,  a  practice  which  deteriorates  much  from  t 
oilierwisr  pleasing  style.     He  appears  to  huve  felt  an  unconquerabi 
avcruon  to  surnames,  fur  after  having  onee  mentioned  them,  he  avoi' 
the  repetition  of  them  with  the  most  amusing  ingenuity.     In  his  lett*^ 
he  fretjuently  denomin<iies   himself  "  William  of  the  Turretj"  from  i 
cottage  residence  to  which  he  had  given  that  name ;  or,  **  the  Hermit  sSi— 
or,  in  (he   earlier  part  of  the   Memoirs,  "  the  young  Poet  of  Sussex.*! 
Gibtjon  is  "  the  Roman  Eagle."     Helen  Maria  Williams  "  the  youi^  1 
Muse,''  and  Mrs.  Opie  "  the  e^teellent  Amelia  of  Norwich."     The  re^t  1 
der  is  occasionally  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  identity  of  the  |)ersonag 
thus  described,  and  ia  puKzled  between  "  the  amiable  Physiciar     '  ' 
Alban's"  and  "  the  admirable  Physician  of  Derby." 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  literary  character  of  Hnyley  iliaK 
the  strong  propensity  he  displayed  for  writing  epitaphs.  No  tomb-stoi 
was  too  haughty  or  too  iiumble  for  this  esercion  of  his  talents.  H 
unfortunate  in  losing  many  of  his  early  friends  by  death,  but  the  n 
fui  pleasure  which  he  enjoyed  in  celebrating  theu-  virtues  in  an  epita[d 
appears  always  to  have  aflorded  some  consolation  to  his  grief.  Cowpc 
— his  nurse — his  footman — Bishop  Watson — and  a  parish  clerk  (w!_ 
was  lucky  enough  to  die  during  the  Poet's  residence  within  the  parishlM 
were  all  Commemorated  in  very  smooth  verse.  Upon  one  occasion  P 
Johnson  liappened  to  have  composed  on  epitaph  upon  a  lady,  to  wh 
manes  our  Poet  had  already  rendered  the  same  service,  Johnson,  a 
seeing  the  rival  lines,  without  being  informed  of  the  author's  nan 
claimed,  **  It  is  unequal,  but  the  man  hiia  much  poetry  in  his  i 
']Ji(,"  adds  Mr.  Hayley,  with  great  simplicity, "  he  is  the  very  envit 
~||Jieit  geoeially  supposed  to  be,  he  will  detest  me  miwl  cordially." 
^lai  portion  of  the  work  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  prese 
*■  matches  exceedingly  well  with  the  prior  piirt  of  tlie  volumes. 
MOIains  some  details  of  tlie  lost  years  of  the  Poet's  life,  and  a  sumn 
of  his  character,  upon  the  whole,  fair  and  candid.  We  have  only  si 
to  add,  that  the  "  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Alphonso  Hayley"  present  ■ 
account  of  a  very  amiable  anil  clever  boy,  who  was  well  entitled  to  B 
a  place  in  Klefekcrus's  Bibliolheva  Eruditorum  praxocittm.  An  affo^ 
tionaie  father,  who  lost  a  child  like  this,  in  the  vcr\'  bloom  of  his  promiM 
may  be  pardoned  in  consecrating  to  liis  meraory  so  copious  am 
''~«,|tfe»eni. 
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BABYLON. 

Resplendent  the  mom  of  her  last  day  shone 
On  the  cloud-capp'd  ttjwor  of  Babylon; 
And  her  loAy  walls  rose  in  proud  array, 
And  her  terraced  gardens  look'd  ^r<H^n  and  gay, 
And  the  stream  of  the  rivet  of  Puraditio 
Flash 'd  a  flood  of  light  to  her  clear  blue  skies ; 
She  stood  ui  the  strength  of  her  haughty  sway, 
The  pride  of  the  turretted  Cyl>ele, 
Yet  the  sentinel  sees  from  her  battlements  liigh 
The  Mcdes  and  the  Persians  before  her  he, 
And  their  steel  helms  blaze  in  the  full  sun-beam, 
Far,  far  as  his  vision  can  catch  their  gleam : 
And  long  by  her  hmidred  gates  they  had  sate, 
While  she  laugli'd  in  contempt  at  their  battle-state, 
And  trusting  to  bulwark  and  massy  wall, 
Gave  her  days  to  pleasure  and  festival. 
But  her  time  is  come — the  Xaat  gun  hath  shone 
On  the  tower  of  magnific  Babylon 
The  day  that  shall  see  her  tlie  spoil  of  the  foe. 
And  trample  the  btrengtli  of  the  mighty  low. 

Tis  midnight,  and  the  feast  is  done, 
The  revellers  wrapped  in  sleep ; 

The  long-drawn  streets  of  Babylon 
Arc  hush'd  in  silence  deep ; 
And  her  palace  floors  are  floating  in  wine, 
And  purple  and  gold  in  the  pale  moonshine 

Bestrew  them  in  many  a  heap  >— 
The  guards  are  stretch 'd  drunk  in  the  marble  hall. 
That  no  more  shall  wake  at  the  trumpet's  call ; 
And  glozing  courtiers  lie  tranquil  there, 
That  no  more  in  the  crimes  of  a  court  shall  share  ; 
And  fair  girls  repose  in  the  harem's  bound,  *'' 

That  no  more  shall  dance  to  the  timbrel's  sound. 
The  monarch  alone  on  his  golden  bed 
Tosses  sleepless,  and  fevcr'd,  and  hurried. 
He  had  seen  at  the  revel  a  phantom  hand, 
Unearthly  in  hue,  and  of  outline  grand, 
On  the  banquet-wall  trace  in  letters  of  light 
The  doom  of  his  kingdom,  and  (all  of  his  might. 
But  wherefore  ? — was  not  every  gate 

Of  brass,  and  guarded  «  ell .' — 
And  if  his  trusty  guards  were  beat, 
Their  shouts  and  cries  must  tell—- 
He  had  thousands  to  aid  tliem  as  brave  as  their  (of. 
Then  why  should  danger  be  threatcuing  him  now, 

And  fear  unloose  her  spell  ? — 
He  starts,  then  he  listens — no  sotmd — not  n  breath ! 
Up,  king !  'tis  the  silence  tliat  harbingers  death. 

• 

They  have  tum'd  the  Euphrates,  its  chaiuiel  is  dry. 
And  the  arra'd  host  is  entering  privily ; 
The  soldiers  of  Cynis,  the  loni  of  the  East, 
Are  entering  the  chaiiibcrs  of  revel  and  feast. 
And  pouriug  foith  blood  mix'd  with  wine  on  the  floors. 
Ere  the  inmates  auake  or  the  battle-ilin  roars. 
Now  the  tumult  begins,  and  lock,  holt,  and  bar, 
6ivc  way  to  the  conqueror's  cimcter, 
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Rolling  fierce  in  rsgc  hi<  fiery  eyt, 

And  grasping  hi*  twonl  (for  tie  knciri  Doretietl}, 

TUe  ■icton  auatl  him— J 

The  dream  of  his  Male — 

Thi!  glory  or  Bikbel  the  proud,  it  iK>  more  • — 

She  hnlh  periah'd  as  letser  diiuga  pt^iish'd  iKfore  ; 

She  is  detoUtc  no*  and  llie  dragon  trSWIa 

O'er  the  muddy  heaps  of  her  niiii'd  walls ; 

And  ihe  irrpeuta  Creep  and  wild  beuu  stray 

Where  her  chamberE  of  stale  aud  her  proud  hoik  laj — ' 

And  nothing  i»  left,  tave  a  laic  of  her  lame, 

The  drcnM  of  ber  glury  uid  wreck  of  Iter  name ! 


Of  the  Initincts  of  Nature  in  Diseases. 
Natcilk  has  implanted  in  man,  as  well  aa  in  all  other  animals,  a  ^A^ 
tin  meilical  instinct,  which  Is  by  no  means  to  be  disregarded.  It  lala 
the  foundalion  of  the  whole  practice  of  physic,  and  preceded  the  di> 
covery  of  that  science.  There  existed  very  skilfid  physicians  before 
doctors  were  created,  and  these  physicians  were  indiscriminately  men 
and  brutes.     Nature,  Imowing  the  weakness  of  her  creatures,  could  not 

Eossibly  abandon  th(?m  thus  to  their  fate,  for  in  that  case  they  must : 
ave  periahed.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation,  with  which  she 
dowed  them  when  she  gave  them  life,  was  combined  with  a  certain 
crimination,  which  causes  them  to  select  and  delight  in  things  lending  to 
promote  their  well-being,  and  to  avoid  and  reject  such  as  threaten  them 
with  danger  and  destruction.  So  deeply  has  Nature  interwoven  this 
secret  feeling  with  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  animal  powers  that  they 
can  scarcely  ever  develope  themselves  ill  their  operations  in  any  other 
manner  than  is  consistent  with  our  preservation.  Too  vivid  a  light, 
which  would  injure  the  eyes  if  suffered  to  shine  into  them,  produces  from 
its  nature  such  an  effect  upon  tliem  that  they  must  of  ikecessity  contract 
and  thus  exclude  the  redundant  rays,  without  our  having  occasion  to  fofm 
previously  any  resolution  on  t!ie  subject,  nay,  even  without  our  being 
able  to  avoid  it  if  we  would.  When  we  inhale  acrimonious  vapours^ 
which,  if  they  were  to  remain  in  the  lungs,  would  corrode  tlieir  delicate 
texture,  we  are  ccmpelled,  by  the  laws  of  the  animal  mechausm,  to  sei 
in  immediate  motion  all  the  machinery  of  respiration,  in  order  to  expel 
these  vapours  from  the  chest  by  an  incessant  coughing,  and  this  effect 
takes  place  absolutely  and  even  against  our  will.  Wlten  there  is  in  any 
of  our  vesseb  an  obstruction  of  viscid  humours,  which  by  their  rapid 
putrefaction  might  infect  the  whole  frame,  the  sensitKe  machine  is  enjoin- 
ed by  the  laws  of  Nature  to  inclose  this  dangerous  spot  with  an  indamma' 
lion,  which  prevents  the  putrefaction  of  the  obstructed  humour,  by  con- 
certing it  into  a  mild  and  innocent  pus.  If  ne  an?  mpl  to  perform  an 
action  tliat  would  do  a  dangerous  violence  to  our  limbs,  pain  is  comnii- 
•iuoed  to  warn  us  to  desist,  and  in  spite  at'  eur  fittest  iea«Iulietk  w<t  we 
Vni.  rt  Nn  %    leae.  ?»  j 
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obliged  to  submit.  When  any  of  our  passions  exhausts  by  its  vehemence 
the  energies  of  our  nature,  that  very  exhaustion  has  the  effect  of  reduc* 
ingy  cooling,  and  moderating  it.  If  we  carry  the  instinct  of  self-pre- 
servation to  excess  by  means  of  artificial  excitements  ;  and  are  induced, 
for  example,  by  the  smeU  of  savoury  viands  to  overload  the  stomach, 
this  very  gratification  of  the  instinct  produces  a  disgust,  a  loathing  of 
more  food ;  and  if  that  cannot  correct  the  fault,  the  stomach  is  forced  to 
employ  its  own  powers  in  a  way  contrary  to  its  original  destination,  and 
to  discharge  the  superfluous  food  by  a  vomiting,  in  which  our  resolution 
has  no  share.  In  short,  all  our  actions  and  movements,  as  far  as  they 
are  animal,  are  governed  by  this  law  of  animal  nature,  and  all  tend  to 
our  preservation.  AU  imaginations,  conceptions,  and  desires,  in  as  much 
as  they  are  felt,  excite  in  the  machine  peculiar  movements,  proportionate 
to  their  vivacity ;  and  I  know  not  whether  it  be  more  absurd  to  infer 
thence  that  the  body  of  animals  is  actuated  by  an  essence  which  obeys 
the  law  of  their  preservation,  or  that  it  accomplishes  all  this  by  the  very 
same  mechanical  laws  by  which  those  machines  move  that  are  not  ani- 
mated by  feelings.  Of  the  two  notions,  that  of  Stahl  is  incontestably 
more  rational  and  more  consonant  to  nature  than  that  of  Des  Cartes. 
Still  both  are  erroneous ;  for  I  have  shewn  in  the  above  instances,  that 
the  effects  which  by  so  wise  an  arrangement  take  place  in  the  animal 
economy,  though  they  tend  to  its  preservation,  still  do  not  proceed  from 
the  considerations  of  a  rational  essence  which  governs  it,  but  that  they  in 
general  either  precede  such  considerations,  or  happen  in  opposition  to 
our  own  resolutions.  In  short,  they  take  place  according  to  the  laws  of 
animal  mechanism,  which  are  totally  difierent  from  other  known  mechani- 
cal laws ;  and  instead  of  explaining  them  by  numberless  errors,  philoso- 
phers ought  to  have  been  content  to  have  first  made  themselves  acquaint- 
ed with  them.  Thus  the  natural  philosopher  is  not  ashamed  first  to 
study  the  laws  of  physical  phenomena,  or  the  mechanic  to  observe  the 
laws  of  mechanicsu  efi*ects,  and  then  to  explain  such  as  he  is  capable  of 
explaining,  and  to  leave  those  which  are  incomprehensible  to  him  where 
be  found  them. 

As,  then,  it  appears  from  the  preceding  observations,  that  all  animal 
machines  receive  the  various  impressions,  which  are  either  serviceable 
or  detrimental  to  their  preservation,  in  so  decided  a  manner  that  they 
themselves  labour  for  their  well-being  and  against  their  destruction ; 
flo  we  thence  deduce  this  incontestable  inference,  that,  according  to  the 
laws  of  animal  mechanism,  every  animal  body  must  take  in  what  is 
beneficial  in  a  very  different  manner  from  what  may  be  pernicious  to 
it,  and  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  natural  dietetic  and  medical  instinct 
fauiate  in  all  animals.  The  impression  made  by  a  poisonous  vegetable 
on  the  senses  of  an  animal  excites,  even  in  the  most  hungry,  an  instan- 
taneous nausea,  on  which  account  it  loathes  and  rejects  that  vegetable. 
If  its  senses  be  impaired,  and  it  should  by  mistake  eat  any  poisonous 
food,  no  sooner  has  it  reached  the  stomach  than  it  compels  that  organ 
to  exert  its  powers  in  a  manner  totally  the  reverse  of  its  natural  flmctions, 
in  order  to  ret  rid  of  it  by  the  shortest  way ;  but,  should  its  efibrts  fail, 
the  efiects  of  this  poison  on  the  animal  body  produce  such  movements 
as  direct  the  senste  and  imagination  to  other  things  which  are  antidotes 
to  it  In  like  manner  the  overloading  of  the  stomach  takes  away  the 
appetite  finom  all  asdmalsi  and  If  they  then  force  themselves  to  take 
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food,  the  most  agreeable  seems  nauseous  to  them.  This  naiural  fasting 
b  tJie  cure  of  excessive  repletion ;  and  ihere  is  not  a  more  certain  sign 
that  the  atomacli  is  relieved  of  its  burden,  than  the  restoration  of  the 
regular  appetite.  The  matter  of  fever,  which  heats  tlie  blood  and  s 
prooches  to  putrefaction,  has  such  an  efiecl  on  the  animal  economy^'  | 
thai  a  violent  thirst  and  a  desire  for  acids,  and  a  loathing  of  flesh  a  " 
other  aliments  which  have  a  tendency  to  putrefaction,  lake  place, 
not  all  these  real  maxims  implanted  by  nature  in  animals  for  the  i 
lation  of  (heir  diet  ajid  the  cure  of  tlietr  dbeases  ? 

Greater  respect  ought  to  be  paid  to  this  inslinci  in  patients  than  ifc  I 
generally  done,  because  it  is  the  voice  and  an  immcitiate  effect  of  tl 
wise  providence  of  Nature.     It  b  far  from  my  intention  to 
the  subtle  deductions  of  a  well-directed  ingenuity;  but  still  I  will  1 
the  liberty  to  observe,  that  our  theories  in  genera]  cannot  be  put  togethf 
in  the  laboratory  itself  of  Nature,  but  only  behind  the  curtain,  i 
ve  ought  to  follow  them  if  tliey  stand  the  test;  but  that  they  certainly  1 
do  not  always  stand  the  test,  because  we  t'ollow  them  whether  right  M  J 
wrong.     How  often  have  physicians  had  occasion  to  find  fault  witlt  J 
(heir  predecessors  for  having  kept  their  sent  so  pertinaciously  i 
saddle  of  their  favourite  theory  as  frequently  to  lide  over  Nature 
ihnr  hobby !     It  is  not  long  since  patients  afflicted  with  fever  \ 
not  allowed  a  drop  of  drink,  or  persons  m  small-pox  a  breath  c 
though  the  former  were  perishing  of  drought,  and  ilie  latter  by  suflb^ 
cation.     In  the  sequel,  physicians  b-came  convinced  of  the  cxtrenw  1 
absurdity   of  such    excessive  caution,  and  of  the  violence  ofTei'ed  bv  itj 
to  Nature.     A  change  in   theories  was  the  consequence,  and  we  aiV  1 
now  so  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  modern  ones  and  to  admit  the  co%  I 
futation  of  them   by  Nature,  that  we,  on  the  contrary,  oppose  oth    " 
instincts  with  as  much  obstinacy  as  our  forefathers.     Even  jwhcn  ( 
theories  are  correct,  they  are  inapplicable  to  particular  cases ;  and  were 
they  to  be  correctly  applied,  yet  the   force  of  habit,  and  the  sensibility 
of  individuals,   may  sometimes  counsel  us  against   their   application, 
when  it  is  directly  opposite  to  some  powerful  and    permanent   instinct 
of  the  patient.     To  such  patients  we  ought  to  sacrifice  the  best  theory, 
even  when  they  desire  pernicious  things,  thai  they  may  not  entirely 
exhaust,  in  the  conflict   with  the  errors  of  hnbil,  the   feeble  remains  of 
iheir  powe~s,  which  are  nearly  sinking  under  the  disease.     Solenander 
relates  a  fact  which  strikingly  illustrates  this  subject.     A  peasant  was 
seitrd  with  a  violent  fever,  and  every  one  was  convinced  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  recover.     The  physician  who  attended  him  ask- 
ed, if  there  was  any  thing  tUnt  he  had  been  particularly  fond  of  which 
be  should  like  to  have.     "  Sh,"  replied  he, "  1  have  a  mortal  dislike 
to  the  food  and  the  physic  prescribed  for  me,  as  well  as  to  the  soft  bed 
DO  which  I  am  laid.     For  nineteen  years  I  have  lain  upon  straw  in  the 
id  eaten  nothing  better  than  black  bri-ad,  cheese,  and  onions." 
physician,  considering  this  as  the  Inst  will  and  testament  of  his 
nt,  caused  it  to  be  duly  executed.      He  was  laid  at  night  upoii 
IW,  had  cold  water  Eiven  him  to  drink,  and  bread  and  cheese  to  cat ; 
next  morning  he  was  up  by  the  fii^-side.     Another  physician  of 
Bcrftiaintance  prescribed  slops  for  a  patient,  who  grew  so  nnicli 
',  dial  he  directed  litin  to  take  the  stroni;  bt^er  to  which  he  had 
nccuslomed,  and  which  invigorated  and  restored  him.    1  rotritt 
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relate  a  thousand  instances  of  this  kind.  The  common  man  is  weA 
acquainted  with  them  from  repeated  experience,  and  usually  founds 
upon  them  his  secret  contempt  of  medicine.  At  the  same  time  he  judges 
inconsiderately.  What  does  he  know  of  the  conditions  and  limitations 
that  we  must  take  such  pains  to  discover  before  we  dare  either  to  sanction 
or  to  oppose  the  instincts  of  Nature  in  our  patients  ?  We  are,  indeed, 
obliged  to  do  both  ;  for  either  Nature  and  the  physician  are  not  infal- 
lible, or  the  most  Wilful  physician  is  frequently  incapable  of  distin- 
guishing the  desires  originating  in  subtlety  of  understanding  or  obsti- 
nacy, from  those  dictated  by  3ie  genuine  animal  instinct — ^the  secret 
minister  of  Nature.  There  is  no  subject  more  deserving  of  close  in-; 
vestigation  than  this. 

Add»on  considered  nothing  as  more  mysterious  than  the  natural  in- 
stinct of  animtds,  which  sometimes  rises  far  above  reason,  and  at  others 
falls  infinitely  short  of  it.  He  could  not  venture  to  pronounce  it  a  pro- 
perty of  matter,  neither  could  he,  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  effects, 
regard  it  as  an  attribute  of  an  intelligence.  He  therefore  looked  upon 
h,  like  gravity  in  bodies,  as  an  immediate  impression  of  the  First  Mover^ 
and  as  the  Divine  Power  operating  in  its  creatures. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  judicious  comparison  than  this.  As  gravity 
imparts  to  a  body  the  skill  to  pursue  invariably  the  shortest  way  to  the 
centre'  of  the  earth,  without  having  the  least  consciousness  of  this 
action ;  so  instinct  directs  animal  bodies  to  their  natural  destinations, 
as  though  Nature  lierself  had  thoroughly  instructed  them  in  the 
secrets  of  her  views  ;  and  thus  they  perform  actions  which  are  conso- 
nant with  the  laws  of  wisdom  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the 
matter.  As  Nature  has  endued  physical  bodies  with  peculiar  proper- 
ties, such  as  gravity,  attraction,  and  the  like,  so  has  she  bestowed 
others  on*animal  bodies ;  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  in- 
corporated the  most  essential  maxims  of  her  wisdom  into  living 
machines,  just  im  an  artist  makes  an  automaton  tliat  performs  certain 
human  actions,  but  in  other  respects  can  do  no  more  than  any  other 
machine.  The  whole  animal  kingdom  is  full  of  instances  of  this  sort. 
It  is  not  out  of  respect,  as  every  reader  will  easily  believe,  that  a  cer- 
tmn  beetle  described  by  naturalists,  buries  the  dead  moles  and  toads 
which  it  finds,  but  the  instinct  which  teaches  it  to  subsist  upon  those 
animals,  and  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  them,  impels  it  to  this  a^on.  The 
pigeons  which  are  trained  to  carry  letters  to  distant  places  are  not 
more  sensible  than  other  pigeons:  nothing  but  the  blind  instinct  to 
?etum  to  their  young  governs  them  in  this  proceeding.  It  is  requisite 
that  they  should  have  left  young  at  the  place  to  which  they  are  to  fiy ; 
and  lest  they  should  take  a  fancy  to  stop  by  the  way  to  drink  or  to 
wash  themselves,  their  feet  are  dipped  at  their  departure  in  vinegar. 
The  Sbland  geese  in  St.  Kilda  steal,  as  Martin  informs  us,  the  grass  out 
of  one  another's  nests,  not  for  the  sake  of  steal in<;,  but  because  they 
pick  up  grass  wherever  they  find  it,  to  form  a  soft  depository  for  their 
<Rggs:  and  as  these  geese  live  together  in  flocks  of  many  thousands, 
they  find  it  every  where  in  the  pests  of  their  companions.  Highly  as 
UUoa  extols  the  almost  human  caution  and  intelligence  manifested  by 
the  mules  in  America  in  descending  the  lofty  mountains,  yet  a  closer 
examination  will  show  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  fear  of  AUling  at  tlie 
sight  of  the  precipices,  which  occasions  all  their  caution,  without  any 
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brthrr  cnnsii]  era  linn.  If  at  Liioa  they  stand  with  their  legs  wide  apac 
when  Uiry  hear  n  subiernuieous  rumbling,  this  proves  nothing  moi 
tlinn  an  habitual  mechanical  action  acquired  by  frequent  repetitioi 
cause  when  the  earth  shakes,  ihey  are  obliged  to  assume  a  firmer  p  ._, 
tion  with  llirir  burdens,  and  they  lake  the  noise  and  tlie  earthquake  (iM 
one  and  ilie  some  thing,  since  the  one  invariably  accompanies  the  otherj 
Such  is  the  real  history  of  the  supposed  intelligence  and  cunning  cA^ 
animals.  Nature  muft  have  known  how  far  it  was  necessary  for  tli* 
ikill  which  she  conferred  on  animtti  bodies  to  extend,  in  order  Id  the 
intainmfnt  of  fhc  purposes  of  self-pmervaiion,  self-defence,  and  the 

Eropagation  of  their  kind.     So  much  is  certain,  that  all  these  instinct* 
ave  their  appointed  limits,  beyond  which  no  animal  can  go;  and  hence 
it  ti,  that  the  animals,  so  lone  as  they  follow  their  instincts,  perform 
actiuna   of  apparently  astonisning   intelligence,  but  in   other  respects 
are  so  stupid  m  not  to  manifest  the  slightest  trace  of  cunning  in  ihn)^  ■ 
operations.     A   hen,  whose  providence  and  perseverance  we  admtrtf 
when  she  lays  her  I'egs  in  some  sequestered  spot,  where  she  sits  on 
turns  them,  and   almost   sacriiiceB   herself  in   her  attention  to  tt 
bestows  the  same  pains  on  a  lump  of  chalk  which  is  put  under  her. 
leads  her  chickens  about  that  they  may  learn  to  scratch  up  the  grouM 
and  to  seek  worms  and  insects.     At  the  same  time  she  will  tread  upos 
one  of  them,  and  afTrighted  at  the  cries  which  the  pain  extorts  from  it^ 
■he  clucks  to  warn  and  to  soothe  it ;  but  yet  she  has  not  the  sense  to 
raise  her  foot  and  to  set  it  at  liberty.     A  lobster  will,  with  inconceivable 
dexterity  snap  off  his  leg  when  one  of  his  fellows  seizes  it  with  his  claw ; 
but  ifymi  put  one  of  his  legs  between  his  own  claw,  he  will  not  have 
ihe  sense  to  opie|i  liis  claw  and  f^reniove  bis  leg,  but  breaks  it  olf,  as  ifJ 
there  were  no  other  method  of  releasing  himself.      The  ostrich  hatcltefn 
her  eggs,  as  it  would  appear,  fur  the  ptirpose  of  having  young  ostriches  ^. 
she  nevertheless  quits  them  for  every  trifle,  and  leaves  them  to  perish  u 
nay,  she  will  even  break  most  of  them  herself,  for  the  purpose  of  feei' 
ing  with  them  the  young  ones  which  she  already  has.     This  bird  ho^fl 
moreover,  the  silly  instinct  to  swallow  every  thing  tliat  comes  in  itti 
way,  without  discriminating,  like  other  animals,  whether  it  is  hurtful  to  if^ 
or  not.     An  ostrich  swallowed,  in  Shaw's  presence,  several  leaden  bulr. 
lets  hot  from  the  mould.     It  will  greedily  devour  its  own  excrement 
•nd  those  of  other  bird^,  and  of  cpurse  m.-inifests  not  the  least  choice  J 
in  obeying  the  instinct  of  appetite.     The  crocodile  would  multiply  wilfc 
dongerfius  rapidity,  ivere  it  not  so  stupid  as  to  devour  its  own  yoimu 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Ulloa.     Thus,  too,  the  male  tiger  destrin 
its  own  species  in  its  young;  and  it  is  observed  of  one  »if  the  bug  famify^l 
that  ihe  female  is  obliged  to  use  the  griiatest  precaution  to  defend  h^ 
eggs  and  her  young  from  the  male.     The  ascent  and  descent  of  larl(| 
are  the  result  of  an  instinct  implanted  in  those  birds,  which  tliey  folloi 
without  any  consideration ;  for  they  ilo  the  very  same  over  the  sea  I 
upon  lap^,  and  hence  frequently  perish  in  the  water.     A  thousand  olhl 
exRmplrsoflhb  kind  might  be  adduced.     They  provetliat  these  actiaa|^ 

Kem  to  manifest  so  much  iniellieence,  are  but  the  actions  of  % 
adapted  to  ceria'm  particular  purposes,  and  that  to  tliose  p 
netbis  apparent  inielliBcnre  extends, 
can  be  inferred  Irom  all  this,  but  that  in  tlie  complicated  re||j 
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tions  in  which  an  animal  becomes  involved  during  the  whole  cmurse  of 
its  life,  cases  must  sometimes  occur,  in  which  the  natural  instinct,  that 
is  not  guided  by  reason,  but  merely  developed  mechanically,  operates 
very  improperly  and  quite  ^  the  contrary  way  to  what  it  ought  to  do,  or 
in  which,  at  least,  it  fails  of  completely  effecting  the  object  of  nature  ? 
Every  thing  in  nature  has  its  limits,  its  deficiencies,  and  its  exceptions : 
how,  then,  should  the  instincts  of  animals  alone  be  exempt  from  them  ? 
Traces  of  these  deficiencies,  and  of  this  perverse  application,  are  but 
too  frequently  met  with  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Though  most  animals 
follow  a  natural  instinct  in  the  selection  of  their  food,  and  readily  dis- 
tinguish and  reject  such  substances  as  are  pernicious ;  still  naturalists 
demonstrate,  that  they  frequently  choose  the  wrong  and  greedily  eat  poi- 
sonous vegetables  which  kill  them.  Many  animsJs  cannot  distinguish 
ibod  that  has  been  most  manifestly  impregnated  with  poison,  from  any 
other:  though  they  immediately  recognize  those  aliments  which  ther 
need  for  thoir  subsistence  by  much  less  perceptible  signs.  A  horse,  which 
is  so  dainty  in  his  food,  when  left  to  himself  cannot  resist  the  inclination 
to  drink  when  he  is  overheated,  and  this  error  costs  him  his  life.  He 
wounds  himself  with  great  stupidity  when  a  sprig  of  thorn  is  fastened 
beneath  his  tail,  by  pressing  it  violently  against  his  haunches ;  whereas 
he  need  but  raise  it  to  spare  himself  the  pun.  The  extreme  difficulty, 
also,  of  removing  a  horse  from  a  stable  which  is  on  fire,  is  a  well-known 
fact ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  obstinacy,  he  is  consumed  with  it.  In 
the  rutting  season,  many  animals  exhaust  themselves  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  is  a  longtime  before  they  recover  their  strength.  In  short,  it  must 
be  admitted  that,  in  many  cases,  the  instincts  of  Nature  precisely  coun- 
teract their  objects,  and  that  notnlBgf  Vfiurther  from  truth  than  that  they 
are  infallible. 

Man,  who  in  one  point  of  view  is  an  animal,  just  as  every  animal  is 
in  one  point  of  view  a  machine,  has  his  appropriate  animal  appetites,  as 
other  animals  have  theirs.  So  little  difference  is  there,  in  this  respect, 
between  him  and  the  brutes,  that  on  this  side  he  can  claim  no  superiority 
over  them.  For  his  preservation  he  has,  in  common  with  them  all,  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  the  dread  of  pain j  and  concern  for  his  life ;  he  defends 
himself  like  them,  and  like  them  he  propagates  his  kind.  Moralists 
must  testify  the  ill-«uccess  of  their  lessoYis,  when  they  tend  to  bring  die 
actions  which  men  perform  by  means  of  their  animal  instincts  under  the 
control  of  prudence  and  reason. 

Such  instincts,  then,  we  have  also  in  our  diseases ;  and  it  is  as  clear 
as  the  sun  that  they  are  but  consequences  of  the  unusual  sensations  which 
we  experience  in  a  state  of  disease.  The  craving  for  drink  in  fever,  the 
impulse  to  counteract  putrefaction  of  the  humours  by  acids,  to  alleviate 
pain  by  rubbing  and  chafing  the  contracted  nerves,  to  perform  all  sorts 
of  violent  motions,  &c.  are  but  the  efiects  of  feelings  according  to  which 
the  machine  changes,  and,  with  its  new  excitements,  aims,  as  it  were,  at 
new  objects,  of  which  the  soul,  however,  neither  comprehends  nor  knows 
any  thing. 

Much  as  it  behoves  us  to  respect  these  instincts  of  the  sick  as  the 
almost  immediate  impulses  of  Nature,  still  we  should  go  too  far  were 
we  to  believe  that  these  instincts,  in  the  human  animal  at  least,  were 
infallible,  and  ought  absolutely  to  be  followed.  Far  from  it ! — our  ap- 
petites, considered  by  themselves,  have  the  same  defects  as  those  of 
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IT  snunals  ;  and  as  they  are  not,  anj^  more  than  ilie  latter,  elTecia 
eason,  but  mere  op«ratioua  of  the  animal  luachiiie,  ihey  are  nut 
^5be  more  highiy  regarded  in  us  than  in  the  brutes.     We  should  drink 
cold  water,  when  overheued,  with  the  same  avidity  as  the  horse,  did  not 
reflection  or  experience  forbid  us.     The  instinct  of  jiropagaliun  inipuiiv  ,i 
our  consiiiutions  much  more  than  those  of  animals.     Our  urinBty  vessdS-^ 
bold  a  stone  that  is  passing  ihiough  ihem  as  firmly  as  ihe  stupid  lubstet 
holds  his  leg  in  his  claw  ;  and,  to  aflbrd  relief,  the  physician  must  cor- 
rect this  perversion  of  the  maxim,  which  is  so  applicable  to  an  inlinity  of 
other  cases,  in  order  to  save  us  frum  destruction.     It  is  frequently  the 
case,  that,  when  Ae  stomach  is  overcharged,  we  have  the  same  appetita 
for  food  as  if  it  were  empty,  and  we  should  injure  our  health  were  i 
blindly  to  obey  this  impulse.     Ebn  Athlr,  an  Arabian  writer,  relali 
that  the  Caliph  Abdalmeiek  was  attacked  by  a  disease  which,  accordii 
ta  the  physicians,  could  not  fail  to  prove  mortal  in  case  of  his  drinkingl 
any  thmg.     His  thirst,  however,  became  so  violent,  thai,  unable  to  en^ 
dure  it  any  longer,  he  ordered  his  son  Valid  to  give  him  some  drink. 
Valid,  who  loved  his  father,  would  not  gratify  him  in  violation  of  the 
express  prohibition  of  the  physicians.     The  Caliph  then  applied  to  his 
daughter,  Fatime,  and  Valid  still  opposed  the  fulfilment  uf  his  wish; 
when  Abdalmeiek  became  angry,  and  threatened  to  disinherit  his  son  if 
he  persisted  in  his  disobedience.     He  was  therefore  obliged  to  comply ; 
and  no  sooner  had  tite  Caliph  swallowed  the  fatal  draught  of  water,  than 
he  swooned,  and  shonly  afterwards  e:(iiired.     If  this  example  be  liable 
to  suspicion,  still  tlie  natural  antipathies  in  diseases  arc  instincts  of  nat 
as  well  as  the  appetites ;  and  yet  persons  in  hydraDhobia,  who  hi 
such  a  horror  of  water,  are  tormented  with  thirst.    In  sbort,  were  it  net 
sary,  I  could  adduce  a  great  number  of  facts  to  prove  that  the  instinctwj 
of  Nature,  both  in  health  and  in  disease,  are  freiiuently  as  fallible  ana  1 
as  perverse  as  in  the  irrational  animals.  . 

The  animal  instincts  of  man  lose,  moreover,  much  of  their  weie^ 
with  physicians,  because  reason  and  sophistry  interfere  too  much  in  this 
business  of  Nature,  though  it  b  above  their  comprehension.  There 
no  end  lo  our  refinement  upon  our  appetites,  and  this  renders  a  matter 
already  sufGciently  ticklish  and  intricate,  so  uncertain,  ihaf  tlie  instancea 
of  men  who  have  benefited  themselves  by  obeying  their  animal  instincts 
are  very  rare.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  leave  the^  instincts, 
*veD  if  we  would,  in  their  natural  purity ;  because,  in  all  our  animal 
actions,  and  in  our  very  feelings,  reason  always  interferes,  and  we  can- 
not impose  silence  on  the  soul.  Hence  our  patients  often  deem  tha^  an 
impulse  of  Nature,  which  is  a  mere  suggestion  of  their  reason  or  imagi' 
nation  ;  and  even  if  they  really  feel  such  an  impulse,  their  sophistry  does 
not  fail  immediately  to  pervert  it.  This  bungling  of  the  soul  in  the  labo* 
ratory  of  Nature  justly' renders  the  animal  instincts  of  man  so  problemati* 
cal  to  physicians,  lh:it  they  arc  always  extremely  cautious  how  they 
gratify  them.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  we  shall  ever  gain  a  much  better 
insight  into  this  matter  than  we  have  yet  done ;  for  the  instincts  of  ani- 
mals are  a  work  out  of  the  most  secret  cabinet  of  Nature,  into  which  we 
never  shall  penetrate. 

It  i«,  therefore,  my  duty  to  exhort  my  readers  in  the  most  serious 
manner,  neitlier  to  give  way  too  confidently  lo  tlieir  imiural  instincts. 

t  entirely  ta  oppose  them.     Each  of  their  appetites  is  a  dangemus 
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temptation  for  them.  Nature  will  not  sufier  us  to  keep  them  in  absolute 
subjection ;  neither  will  she  bear  us  harmless  if  we  blindly  give  oorselyes 
up  to  their  control.  Where^  in  this  case,  is  the  middle  way  ?  i  cannot 
tell :  and  if  I  could,  of  what  benefit  would  it  be  ?  Middle  ways  are  diffi- 
cult to  keep ;  they  are  ways  upon  which  neither  physicians  nor  patients 
are  commonly  found. 


-   -    '   -^ 
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UTtfiiT  hid'tt  thoa  in  thy  treasure-caves  and  cells? 
Thoa  hoUow-sounding  and  mysterious  Main ! 
— Pale  glistening  peuis,  and  rainbow-colour'd  shellsi 
Brjffht  things  which  gleam  unreck'd  of,  and  in  vain. 
— K^ep,  keep  thy  riches,  melancholy  sea ! 
We  ask  not  such  from  thee. 

Tet  more,  the  Depths  l^ave  more ! — ^What  wealth  untoUi 
Far  down,  and  shining  through  their  stillness  lies  \ 
Thdu  hast  the  starry  geniis,  the  burning  gold, 
Won  from  ten  thousand  royal  Argosies. 
— ^weep  o'er  thy  spoils,  thou  wild  and  wrathful  Main ! 
E«rth  claims  not  these  again ! 

Tet  more,  the  Depths  haVe  more ! — ^Thy  waves  have  roll'd 
Above  the  dties  of  a  worid  gone  by ! 
Sand  hadli  fiU'd  up  the  palaces  of  <4d, 
Sea-weed  o'ergrown  the  halls  of  revelry ! 
—Dash  o>r  them,  Oceain !  in  thy  scornful  play, 
Man  yields  them  to  decay ! 

Yet  more !  the  BiUows  and  the  Depths  have  more  1 
High  hearts  and  brave  are  gather'd  to  thy  breast! 
They  hear  not  now  the  booming  waters  roar, 
The  battle-thunders  will  not  breaik  their  rest 
^Keep  thy  red  gold  and  gems,  thou  stormy  grave-* 
•  Give  back  the  true  and  brave ! 

Give  back  the  lost  and  lovely  !--those  for  whom 
The  place  was  kept  at  board  and  hearth  so  lonr ; 
The  prayer  went  up  through  mMnight's  breathli^  gloon^ 
And  the  vain  yearning  woke  'midst  festal  song! 
Hold  fast  thy  buried  isles,  thy  towers  overthrown, 
—-But  all  h  not  thine  own  f 

To  thee  the  love  of  woman  hath  gone  down, 
Dark  flow  thy  tides  o'er  manhood's  noble  head, 
O'er  youth'^  bright  locks  and  beauty's  flowery  crown , 
— Yet  must  thou  hear  a  voice — ^Restore  the  dead ! 
Earth  shall  reclaim  her  precious  things  from  thee, 
— ^Restore  the  Dead,  thou  Sea ! 
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THE    WINDS.— A   DIALOGUE. 

Spirit  1. — Hark  ! — ^what  trampling^  sound  h  nigh, — 
Tis  above  us, — in  the  sky  ? — 

^.  2.        The  howling  winds  are  in  the  air : 

Shall  we  call  them,  Master  tair  ? 
Sp.  3.        How  they  sigh,  and  how  tliey  rave  !— 
One  is  sweeping  o'er  the  wHve 
Loaden  tike  a  thuiidcr^loud : 
On  his  breast  his  head  is  bow'd — 
Sp.  1.        Ha!  1  see  his  hideous  stare 

Piercing  through  his  stormy  hair : 
Lightnings  round  his  loins  are  flung. 
Forked  like  the  serpent's  tongue ! 
Sp.  2.        Shall  we  call  them,  Master  dear  ? 

Give  tliy  word ! 
Magic.  Appear!  appcai^-^ 

Will  ye  not  speak  ? — My  ears  ai«  sttihn'd  by  noisesj 

Which  rush  against  thcin,  and  my  soul  is  toti'd 

As  in  a  whirlwind  of  tempestuous  dreams. 

Where  do  ye  loiter  P — Oh !  blow  on,  blow  on : 

I  lict  in  this  abundant  harmony. 

Now  would  I  float  upon  the  riotous  storm, 

Zephyr-like,  leaf-like,  and  be  borne  far  off 

To  giant  islands^ — to  bright  jutting  crags, 

Cold  as  December,  or  where  mountains  lift 

Their  gleaming  shoulders  in  the  Boreal  light 

Now  let  me  roll  on  clouds  or  sleep  in  air, 

Or  from  Atlantic  billows  touch  the  moon — 

Cradle  me — rock  me — and  ye,  brooding  Winds ! 

Mutter  your  spells  from  shore  to  echoing  shores — 

Oh !  my  soul  's  wilder  than  the  music. — Hark ! — 

Look,  M-here  that  brfght-wingM  snake  the  Lightning  comesi 

Tearing  the  sky ! — Fain  would  I  cling  unto  him. 

And  dart  from  cloud  to  cloud, — from  earth  to  air,— 

From  air  to  heaven,  and  in  that  topmost  road 

Whence  Phaeton  tumbled  with  his  blazing  cdr 

And  scorched  the  Padus,  move  like  a  Sun.'^Hark  !  hark ! 

The  sounds  are  nearer :  once  more.  Spirits,  appear ! 

Winds,  (abort) — We  are  here : — ^we  are  here. 

1st  H^.         /  have  come  on  the  ice-blast. 

2nd  W.       And  /  on  the  hot  Simoom. 

3rd  IV.       And  /  have  brought  blight  from  a  Tartar  night. 

4th  fV.       And  /  ain  sick  from  the  tomb : 
For  I  was  bred 
On  a  fainting  mom, 

Where  tlie  Ague  and  yelldw  Plague  are  bom, 
Where  the  panther  springs^ 
And  the  vampire  stings, 
And  Uie  8en>ent  rattles  his  scaly  rings. 

Ist  If.         Look ! — This  is  a  bolt  which  Hccla  threw, 

When  her  white  heart  crack'd  in  the  burning  blue  * 
The  Spirits  that  lay  on  her  blazing  snows 
Were  shook  from  their  ages  of  cold  repose, 
And  awoke  with  their  mothcr^s  shrieking  throes, 

2nd  W.        And,  see,  what  /  gathered  when  Nile  was  bare ! 
It  lay  on  a  crocodile's  forehead  square, 
Like  a  soul  near  the  jaws  of  the  gaping  Hell^ 
But  I  saw  it,  and  liked  its  lustre  well. 
And  1  swore  by  the  power 
Of  that  dark  hour 
That  I  'd  bring  it  to  thee  ia  thy  Padaan  bower. 
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9d.  W,        I  have  a  rote, 

But  iUred  blood  flows 

No  longer, — no  kmger  its  boiom  glowi ; 

The  morning't  rain 

Shall  sparkle  io  vain, 

For  nothing  can  raise  its  life  again. 
Spirii.         It  teemt  to  Bve. 
8rd  IT.       But  it  hath  died, 

In  its  first  fresh  crimson  prides- 
Like  the  starry  light  that  streams, 

On  the  poet's  figiu^  dreams, 

It  but  Htmt : — 

lake  the  beauty  that  betrays 

Trusting  passion  with  its  gaxe^— 

Like  the  meteor  eyes  that  lie 

On  the  forehead  of  the  sky ^ — 

Like  the  madman's  phantom  crown^^- 

Like  the  flushing  ▼ii^gin's  firown^— 

It  but  seems. 
JKoigtc.        Thou  art  the  best  of  all — and  worst ; 

For  never  since  the  clay  was  cursed 

With  knowledge,  and  an  ample  scope 

To  grieve  in,  has  the  masquer  Hope 

Been  match'd,  when  in  his  fair  false  wa^ 

He  strives  to  lure  a  soul  away.  iEoLicu? 
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Lord  EgremonJtU  QaHery  at  Petworth. 

To  those  who  possess  the  happy  skill  of  extracting  delight  from  that 
which^  as  yet,  is  but  an  ima^nation  to  them^-who  have  faith  enough 
to  believe  before  they  see^  as  wM^  as  after — there  are  few  things  more 
pleasant  than  to  travel  throng  the  whole  length  of  a  long  summer's 
day,— 

**  From  moni  to  noon,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve," 

with  the  certainty  constantly  present  to  them,  of  seeing,  at  the  end  of 
their  journey,  some  object,  or  set  of  objects,  the  sight  of  which  tliey 
have  been  looking  forward  to  and  reckoning  upon  as  one  of  the  ends 
for  which  they  were  living  in  the  past,  and  which,  when  they  have  thus 
appropriated  it,  is  to  become  one  of  the  means  by  which  they  are  to 
live  in  the  future.  A  feeling  of  this  kind  turns  every  thing  we  see  into 
beauty,— like  the  imagination  of  the  youth  who  is  journeying  towards  his 
mistress — in  Mr.  Crabbers  tale  of  "  The  Lovers  Journey  ;'^  and  that 
which  it  Jinda  beautifid,  it  contributes  not  only  to  heighten  and  multi- 
ply, but  to  impress  upon  the  senses,  and  through  them  on  the  memory, 
in  a  way  that  nothing  else  can— -not  even  the  most  strenuous  and  pre- 
determined efforts  cyf  the  will.  To  those  who  have  not  already  seen 
the  princely  domain  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont  at  Petworth,  I  would  fain 
convey  such  a  notion  of  it,  that  till  they  set  out  to  visit  it  for  themselves, 
it  may  thus  dwdl  in  the  distance  before  them,  like  a  bright  spot  in  the 
land  of  promise;  secure  that,  when  they  do  visit  it,  I  shall  not,  in  S9 


itore  ihari 
n  chanting 

or  noti^ 
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iloin^,  liave  anticipated  ibe  impressions  they  wiU  receive  Trom  il,  bqt 
only  have  pre|iared  the  way  lor  those  impressions,  and  ihus  rendered' 
ibeif  effect  mot*  certain  and  more  lasting.  And  yet  il  is  presump* 
luuus  in  me  to  reclton  on  being  able  to  accomplish  this.  The  iitf 
most  I  can  hope  to  do  b  to  rurnisli  another  "  Yarrow  unvisited"  to  tliat#: 
who  will  never  see  Petwortb  but  in  hope  and  intention ; — that  is  u 
Kay,  thi»e  who  hope  to  see  it,  without  intending ;  and  those  who  intend 
to  see  ii  every  summer,  till  the  winter  comes,  when  it  is  too  late. 

And  here  let  me  premise,  that,  as  the  beauiies  of  Nature  more  ll 
divide  the  palm  of  admiration  with  those  of  Art,  on  this  enchantinj 
spot,  it  is  but  fair  that  they  should  meet  with  their  due  share  of  nutic 
ill  this  description.  The  truth  is,  that  the  latter  have  as  much  falle 
short  of  the  expectation  I  had  previously  formed  respecting  them,  s_ 
the  Ibnner  have  surpassed  it ;  and  1  propose  to  let  the  one  make  utfT 
for  the  deficiency  of  the  other,  to  the  reader,  &s  it  has  done  to  me. 

In  an  obscure  pan  of  Sussex,  on  the  Chichester  road,  about  fiSif 
miles  distant  from  London,  stands  the  most  uncouth  and  unsightly  cf 
villages,  named  Peiworth ;  consisting  of  dwellings  (houies,  the  inhabit* 
ants  prob^ly  call  thera) — seeming  to  have  been  constructed  in  every 
age  since  the  invention  of  the  art,  except  the  civilized  ones ;  and  sp* 
parenlly  adapted  to  pvery  purpose  but  the  one  they  are  intended  for  j 
the  largest  looking  like  prisons  for  the  confinement  of  malefactors— ^ 
the  smallest  like  slieds  for  the  shelter  of  animals — and  all  seeming  td 
have  been  contrived  and  arranged  for  the  express  purpose  of  shutting 
out  nr  destroying  all  ideas  connected  with  and  dependent  on  th* 
beauties  of  external  nature  and  "the  country" — all  closely  and  coiw 
fusedly  huddled  together,  as  if  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  any  thing  Uf 
the  shape  of  a  tree  or  a  patch  of  grass,  and  barely  room  enough  \et^^^ 
between  them  fnr  the  passers-by  to  wind  their  way  along. 

Lrt  the  reader  fancy  himself  placed  over-night  in  the  midst  of  tbU. 
barburnus  and  outlandish  spot — at  the  Swan  Inn,  perchance — havJiAf 
arrived  tliere  too  late  to  Judge  of  the  kind  of  place  he  is  in,  and  fanc^ 
iiig  (iiat,  as  he  hns  been  travelling  all  day  from  London,  he  must  M 
this  timu  be  in  (Ae  country.  When  he  wakes  in  the  morning,  and  fintV 
biiRudf  in  the  kind  of  spot  I  have  described,  his  fir^  impulse,  of  coursb 
will  bf  to  wander  forth  In  search  of  something  different  from  what  ml 
■ee>  about  him ;  and,  notliing  natural  or  pleasant  presenting  itself  ti 
luui  snnntaneoiisly  as  if  to  court  his  admiration,  he  will  probably  it 
once  in()uire  "  tlie  way  to  ilie  Park  Gate  i"  It  is  a  chance  if  he  bndir 
■ny  one  to  answer  his  question  civilly  ch"  Intelligibly ;  for  the  inliah!6< 
atiis  of  a  village  like  this  are  generally  as  rude  and  uncouth  as  their 
bonses,  and  imatrine  that  any  one  who  does  not  know  "  the  way  to  the 
Park  Gate,*'  (which  /Acy  know  so  well)  must  be  little  better  than  a 
naiyral.  But  when  he  does  lind  the  object  of  his  search,  let  hint 
pause  for  a  inoineni  before  he  enters,  and  recall  10  his  mind  the  dlfr 
firrotl  ol^ei'ts  that  lie  has  just  been  winding  Ins  way  among,  and  IM 
fm«ral  scene  that  he  is  leaving — thus  turning  them  to  the  only  good 
ilicv  :in>  >iiure[itible  of,  by  unconsciously  making  them  serve  as  a  '  ~ 

'  ■■.ritt  in  what   he  is  presetnly  to  behold.     On  entering 

■'   to  the  bock  of  th«>  Swan  Inn,  I  need  not  call  upon 

|[oin  his  mind  nil  memory  of  ilint  which  hiia  just  been 

i-ijiviir^'   ll;  for  the  scene  of  enchammeni  and  bentity  tlint  will  i 
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burst  upon  his  delighted  senses  is  not  of  a  nature  to  permit  any  thing* 
else  to  interfere  with  it ; — like  a  lovely  and  beloved  bride  on  her  bridal 
day,  it  mnst  and  will  hold  and  fix,  not  only  his  feelings  and  afiections, 
but  his  fancy — his  imagination — his  whole  soul  undividedly.  Oh! 
there  is  a  set  of  chords  in  the  human  mind  which  cannot  choose  but 
vibrate  and  respond  to  the  impressions  which  come  to  them  from  ex- 
ternal nature — ^which  cannot  choose  but  do  this  independently  of  all  pre- 
vious knowledge,  of  all  habit,  of  all  association  !  Take  a  savage  from 
his  native  spot — who  has  never  seen  any  thing  but  his  own  cabin,  the 
glen  in  which  it  stands,  the  mountain  stream  where  he  slakes  his 
Uiirst,  and  the  eternal  woods  through  which  he  pursues  his  prey ;  and 
place  him  in  the  presence  of  such  a  scene  as  that  which  will  greet  the 
spectator  when  he  has  entered  a  few  paces  within  the  walls  of  Petworth 
Park ;  and  if  he  be  not  moved,  rapt,  and  inspired  with  feelings  of  de- 
light, almost  equivalent  to  in  degree,  and  resembling  in  kind,  those 
instinctive  ones  which  would  come  upon  him  at  the  first  sight  of  a 
beautiful  female  of  his  own  species,  then  there  is  no  truth  in  the  know- 
ledge which  comes  to  us  by  impulse,  and  nothing  but  experience  can 
be  trusted  and  believed.  I  speak,  however,  of  a  natural  savage,  not 
one  who  has  been  made  such  by  society  and  custom.  I  can  eiisily 
conceive,  for  example,  that  half  the  boors  and  clowns  in  Petworth 
itself  pass  daily  through  the  scene  I  am  about  to  describe,  without 
ever  discovering  that  it  differs  in  any  thing  from  the  ploughed  field 
where  they  are  going  to  work,  or  the  dusty  road  that  runs  through  a^ 
corner  of  their  village. 

Let  the  spectator  enter  the  park  from  the  gate  I  have  mentioned 
above,  and  turning  to  his  right  hand  on  entering,  and  passing  under  a 
few  limes  irregularly  planted,  he  will  emerge  (stiU  keeping  to  his  right 
hand)  in  front  of  the  mansion-house  belonging  to  this  beautiful  domain. 
It  is  a  building  of  great  extent,  perfectly  uniform,  and  of  singular 
plainness, — without  portico,  columns,  wings,  ballustrades,  towers, 
spires,  domes,  or  any  thing  that  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  placed 
about  it  for  mere  ornament — nothing  that  makes  any  pretension  to 
vie  in  attraction  with  the  scene  of  beauty  in  the  midst  of  which  ii 
stands.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  placed  there,  not  to  rival,  still  less 
to  overlook  or  command  that  scene — but  merely  to  complete  and  form  a 
consistcjit  part  of  it.  Or,  perhaps,  it  is  still  better  adapted  to  convey  to 
one  the  idea  of  a  perpetual  spectator  fixed  for  ever  to  the  spot,  in  silent 
admiration  of  a  scene  that,  but  for  some  one  thus  to  admire  it,  would  not 
be  quite  complete.  Without  going  into  a  particular  description  of  this 
nobly  simple  structure,  but  merely  adding  that  its  general  character, 
and  the  appearances  it  has  borrowed  from  time  and  the  elements, 
bespeak  it  to  be  neither  ancient  nor  modem,  but  holding  a  station 
exactly  between  the  two, — without  the  unwieldy  grandeur  of  tiie  one, 
or  the  fantastical  common-place  of  the  other, — let  us  turn  at  once  to 
th?  lovely  scene  on  which  it  looks  forth.  Standing  immediately  in 
front  of  tiic  mansion,  a  level  lawn  extends  before  you  to  a  very  con- 
tsiderable  distance  in  the  centre,  and  bounded  there  by  a  bright  Wfiter 
stretching  irregularly  all  across ;  and  on  the  right,  by  a  rich  sweep  of 
risi r.g  ground,  re^iching  nearly  to  the  mansion  itself,  and  crowned  by  a 
dark  grove  of  beeches  an^i  chosnut-trees.  From  the  edges  of  this 
water  on  either  side,  and  from  small  islands  within  it,  rise  groups  of 
trecs^  in  twos,  threes,  and  fours,  and  here  and  there  a  single  one — ail 
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•o  cKspoaed  as  to  bear  a   liitir'Conscious,  lifiir-un  conscious  reference  | 
each  (iiher,  aiid  nil  pnasfMing  B  relative  beauiy,  boili  of  (ona,  t' 
ice.  which  hdelitrris  and  is  heigiitencd  by  the  positive  oiie.     Leaving  & 
a  momi-tit  out  of  vtetr  (be  left  side  of  this  icciir,  let   llii;  eye   now  |iri 
across  this  onrrow  break  of  water,  and  rest  ou  what  extends  beyond  !(■  I 
Imntnliately  from  llie  np^iosite  bnnk  l)ie  ground  rises, — nut  titiniptlyf  . 
as  it  dae»  on  the  riglil  hand  on  ihiit  side, — but  softly,  and  in  a  way  thai  I 
b  perc<>pttblc  oiily  from  its  elTeci  on  tlie  objects  which  rest  upon  it.     Il,1 
rises  in  ijiis  way  for  a  coiistderable  distance  again,  in  a  ricli  seiui-circul^,  J 
Mrecp  of  lawn,  with  only  one  clump  of  lirs  and  larches  placed  at  abov  J 
mitldle  uf  it,  surrounded  by  a  regular  while  fence,  and  looking  IjU 

jewelled  brooch  placed  on  the  forehead  or  the  breast  of  a  n. 
ity.     This  sweep  is  also  crowned  by  a  dark  diadem  of  trees,  i  „ 
the  first  diMtance  of  the  view — above  and  behind  which  rise,  aii|Ll 
mtcrseci  each  oilier,  two  more  distances  of  bright  green  lulls,  the  '—■ '* 
ihrrrnnH  of  which  Ik  also  crowned  wiili  rich  tribes,  of  that  peculiar  I 
of  growth  which  gives  thi-m  the  form  of  clouds  rolhng  and  clustcrinB, 
over  each  oilier — dark  prwn   clouds  clustering  over  tind  cnibo' 
open  spaces  uf  light  green  sky.     From  a  point  of  iliis  distance  t( 
the  left,  where  llie  trees  seem  to  open  for  u  space  In  admit  it  througl^,! 
rises  a  lovely  Gothic  spire ;  and  at  another  point  considerably  higliCTj." 
and  on  tlie  right,  a  grey  antique  turret  looks  forth  from  out  the  daJ!* 
foliage.     The  reader  has  now  before  him  the  whole  of  this  delicioi 
view,  with  the  exception  of  the  Icfi  side ;  all  the  distant  part  of  whicfi^ 
however,  he  mutt  consider  as  just  within  that  distance  which  "  Jenij 
lo  the  view,"  without  in  the  least  degree  impairing  tl 
:tiirot  of  it,  or  even  taking  away  its  home  look — that  look  whi 
connexion  with  the  more  immediate  parts.     Wlien  he  t 
_        life  and  linlsh  (o  all  this  portion  of  the  scene,  by  peopling  the  ti 
Ml  tiuK  side  of  the  water  with  herds  of  deer,  dark,  dappled,  and  whitvg 

itself  with  swans  and  wild-fowl ;  and  the  rising  hills  o 
oiImt  nide  with  flocks  and  cattle  ;  he  may  pass  his  eye  onward,  i 
the  whole  lefl  side  uf  tbe  scene,  and  let  it  rest  on  an  eiipanse, — en^  1 
deiitly  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  domain  itself,  yet  seeming  viituathf  J 
to  frwni  a  part  of  it, — than  which  nothing  was  ever  seen  more  perfect^  ^ 
adapted  to  ^ve  the  needful  crown  and  finish  to  the  whole,  by  invitinf^ 
imagination  to  wander  sufficiently  far  to  give  it  exercise  and  en 
sent,  and  yet  not  leading  it    far  enough    away  to  dissipate 
of  effect  which  is  the  chief  charm  in  siglits  uf  this  kind.     1 
consists  of  an  extensive  rising  plain,  terminated  by  the  rani 
which  form  the  boundaiy  to  the  sea  on  this  coast ;  the  wbol 
[bt  into  thai  kiud  of  cultivation  which  ^ves  an  appearance  qiutfl 

W  English  scenery — an  appearance  as  of  a  natural  gairdeE 

idf  which  b  wilhuui  the  must   |>erfect  cultivation,  and  yet  oi 

of  which  can  the  actual  marks  of  the  lullivator  be  distinguislied  ^ 

ice  which  gives  the  hem  nuti  n  w<  <an  possibly  gain  of  ^ 

s  our  first  parents  might  be  supposed  to  conlemplat 

I  is  ihp  picture  which   presents  its*  If  to  the  spectator  fi'om  the 
|(ipftl  windows  of  Pelwortlt       i  roni  various  other  points  of  view 
"^'l  mognilirent  domain  (the  tnch^ing  wall  of  which   extends  fup 
■"■"  »  aloni;  the  high  road)  otliers  offer  thomselve*  In  llip  sight. 
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scarcely  less  complete  in  their  detail,  and  all  of  the  same  elegant  and 
graceful  character.  But  1  must  content  myself  with  offering  this  one  to 
the  reader's  notice,  as  an  example  of  what  he  will  meet  with  among  the 
natural  objects  which  claim  his  attention  here, — and  turn  at  once  to  my 
more  immediate  subject — the  Works  of  Art. 

The  interior  of  IVtworth  is  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  and  magnificence 
commensurate  with  its  external  character;  being  scarcely  inferior  in  ex- 
tent and  splendour  to  many  royul  palaces.  Indeed  the  grand  hall  and 
staircase  a  good  deal  rcscuihle  those  of  Hampton  Court ;  the  waUs,  ceil- 
ing, &c.  being  ornumcntod  in  a  similar  manner,  with  allegorical  paintings 
on  an  immense  scale,  by  Sir  James  Thornhill. .  These  we  sliall  pass  by 
at  once,  as  not  coming  among  the  objects  of  our  search ;  and  proceed  to 
name  a  few  of  the  principal  works  of  tiie  old  painters :  premising,  how- 
ever, that  tiie  chief  riches  of  this  collection  consists  in  portraits,  and  those 
chiefly  by  Vandyke. 

The  room  you  Arst  enter  at  the  right-liand  corner  of  the  Hall,  called 
the  Square  Dining-room,  Ls  among  the  richest  and  most  interesting.  Here 
is  what  may  undoubtedly  be  considered  as  one  among  Vandyke's  choicest 
mristerpieces  in  the  way  of  portraiture — the  Earl  qjf  Strafford.  There 
is  a  sober  solemnity  in  the  colouring  of  tliis  admirable  work,  which  he 
did  not  always  duly  attend  to  wiiere  it  was  needed ;  in  the  air  and  atti- 
tude there  is  a  mixture  of  conventional  nobility,  and  of  conscious  natural 
power,  which  is  fmely  characteristic ;  and  the  head  is  ininrltably  forcible 
and  consistent  with  tlie  rest  of  the  figure.  Th'is  is  truly  an  historical 
picture,  and  may  be  perused  and  studied  with  as  much  reliance  on  its 
authenticity  as  any  written  portrait  that  we  possess  in  history.  Van- 
dyke *s  and  Titian's  portraits  of  known  historical  characters  are  in  thi» 
respect  not  less  interesting  and  less  worthy  of  study  than  those  of 
Tacitus  or  Lord  Clarendon — if  indeed  they  are  not  more  so,  in  proportion 
as  men  can  hide  and  disguise  their  characters  more  easily  in  their  words 
and  actions  than  they  can  in  their  looks.  A  fool  never  looked  like  a  wise 
man  yet — though  many  a  score  have  passed  for  such ;  and  a  knave  can 
no  more  put  on  the  personal  appearance  of  an  honest  man,  than  he  can 
he  one.     . 

The  portrait  of  Henrys  Earl  of  Nortkuniberlandj  when  confined  in 
the  Tower,  by  the  same  artist,  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  foregoing  in 
character  and  importance ;  and  there  is  also  a  nobly  rich,  yet  sombre 
tone  of  colour  spread  over  it,  wiiich  gives  it  a  most  impressive  effect. 
There  are  several  other  ])ort raits  in  this  room,  by  Vandyke  also,  worthy 
of  the  highest  admiration  anil  the  most  careful  |)enisal  and  study,  but 
which  cannot  be  described  in  detail  with  any  good  effect.  I  will  men- 
tion in  particular  an  exquis'.tt;  one  of  Lad\'  Uich,  another  of  the  Earl  of 
Newport,  and  one  containing  three  persons,  one  of  whom  is  another  Earl 
of  Northumberland. 

The  otlier  works  in  this  room  that  call  for  particular  mention  are  a 
curious  portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  which  the  bent  brow  and  com- 
pressed lips  fmely  bespeak  the  character  of  the  close  and  determined 
usurper ;  two  very  pretty  rural  Hobbimas ;  and  an  execrable  picture  of 
Macbeth  in  the  Witches'  cave,  by  Sir  Joshua  Re3molds — which  seems 
to  me  to  evince  a  total  want  of  sentiment,  imagination,  taste,  and  even 
execution.  If  Sir  Joshua  had  discouraed  no  better  about  historical 
painting  than  he  practised  it,  his  lectures  would  have  enjoyed  a  some- 
what less  degree  of  reputation  than  they  do ;  and  tliey  enjoy  too  much 
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lu  Taci,  n  pernismcut  anil  odc^Dttlr  (rcBtisc  on  ihii  Art  is  stSkM 
Ideralum  in  our  liic-raturc  ;  and  it  is  Imi  too  likely  to  remain  ao\i 
(ball  WK  look  for  n  union  of  thni  kiiowlr^il^',  iiractical  slcit^  j| 
ability  to  dcvelo^ic  these,  which  such  a  tyk  retjuircs  f  There  is  bat  'J 
p«nion  among  us  in  uny  di-gruc  rjimlificd  for  ihe  office  ;  and  be  ixAt 
ler  Ihe  indiuiry  nor  liie  will  lo  undrnakc  it.  1 

1  another  dining-room,  wliich  1  think  adjoins  to  the  above-named^  1 
be  found  a  iiiosi  curious  and  rlaboraie  work^  apparently  by  Bre^t  M 
ght\,  of  a  Turkish  Biittl^;  and  aUo  one  or  two  cxcellcni  sea-pieces  bjrl 
Viui<lervelde.     I!iit  v/v  must  pass  on  from  these,  through  a  room  coib 
nining  some  trf  Charles's  Bcnuties — ail-alikf — hy  Kneller  and  LelM 
and  fix  our  ultenlion  tu  iiicumparubly  the  richest  and  most  ch-jrmiil 
room  in  the  gallery.     It  contains  five  more  of  the  Itenutics  of  Charleg 
raun,  punted  by  Vandyke, — which,  for  a  certain  courtly  and  exchiriWI 
air,  added  to  a  perfect  siniplftily,  iinluralness,  and  ti-ulfa  of  cxpressioi^  I 
■urpHss  any  tlting  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen.     The  colouring,  too,  b-j 
delicacy  itself — mixed  with  a  clearness  and  lichness,  the  effect  of  whi^  I 
ii  perlecily  magical.     Nulhinc;  ciui  he  more  striking  thaji  the  differeiiet  1 
*   twcen  these  pictuns,  and  those  professing  to  represent  the  same  ckM  1 
pemiis  by  Lely  and  Kneller,  in  the  preceding  room,  and  indad  1 
'  ever  else  they  are  to  lie  ftmnd.     The  Intter  painters  had  but  littl^  1 
ly  perception  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  which  the  habits  of  It  j 
irt  life  cast  over  the  entcmal  appearance  of  those  who  constantly  p 
take  in  them — or  raiher,  whidi  they  Hid  cast  over  it  in  those  days ;  8 
Vandyke  liad  a  more  perfect  and  intense  perception  of  this  than  he  had  '1 
of  any  ([iing  else  in  nature  or  art.     And,  aceurdingly,  the  one  represenfcj 
his  persons  as  thej-  never  were  seeji  bni  In  a  court,  and  the  othersif"^ 
they  ncrer  were  or  could  he  seen  in  any  court  in  existence.     The  c 
knew  tliai  a  court  beauty,  while  she  remains  innocent,  i«  likely  ti 
and  in  fact  is,  one  of  the  purest  and  moM  innocent  of  humeui  being| 
and  he  has  represented  them  as  such  accordingly ;  wilness  the 
pcirlrait  of  the  Countess  of  Devonshire,  in  this  room.     The  other 
of  no  diflerence  between  a  court-beauty  and  a  courtezan,  and  represed 
cd  Oiem  accordingly ; — witness  almost  every  picture  they  ever  pE' 
!*»»  backwards  and  forwards  from  one  of  these  rooms  (which  a 
jobitDg]  to  the  other,  and  you  will  at  ewty  (rlance  perceive,  that,  though  A 
set  of  portnits  profess  to  represent  precisely  the  snme  class  of  p 
much  difference  between  them,  peiMrally,  as  well  a 
■inicular,  as  there  is  between  Polly  Peachum  and  Suky  Tawji 

whose  presence  {for  it  is  like  their  actual  presence)  beai 
this  room,  must  allow  their  names  to  grnce  my  pnge  also,  in  order 
immonality  ihey  owe  to  Vandyke^— or  rutlier,  which  he  repaid 
In  itKwn  for  that  which  they  bestowed  ou  him — may  not  be  en- 
confined  lo  the  frames  which  contain  I brir  pictures,   incomparably 
tlten  of  them — for  a  certuln  natural  innocence,  sweetness,  and 
r,  added  lo  an  inimitable  court  air  and  L:i'3ce — is  the  one  whidi  1 
]  above — the  Cuunicsg  of  Dn-oiie)iire.    The  others  ure  the 
of  Bedford,  Leicester,  Sunderland,  and  Carlisle. 
anotlier  picinre  in  this  room,  which,  notwithstanding  the  total 
of  iti  subject,  will  bear  to  he  chamcieriKed  by  exactly  the 
as  £  have  applied  to  the  above  lo\dv  portrait.     It  i"  « 
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landscape  by  Cuyp- — ^not  to  the  principal  one  at  Dulwich;  beyond  com^ 
parison  tiie  most  exquisite  1  have  ever  seen.  1  have  said  that  I  was  dis- 
appointed in  this  gallery.  1  was  so— but  not  dissatisfied.  I  should 
have  been  content  to  have  gone  all  the  way  from  London  to  see  it^  if  it 
had  consisted  of  this  picture  alone.  It  represents  a  perfectly  open  coun- 
try, without  either  dwellings,  hiunan  figures,  or  even  foliage — except  a 
few  trees  that  rise  at  the  extremity  of  the  right4iand  side.  The  only 
actual  objects  on  which  the  eye  is  called  upon  to  rest  in  particular,  are 
two  cows  lying  side  by  side  on  the  right— one  drinking  on  the  left — 
one  looking  forth  from  the  middle  distance,  and  apparently  lowing — 
and  three  others  in  the  second  distance  standing  close  together.  How 
is  it  possible  to  extract  an  efiect  as  of  enchantment,  from  a  scene  hke 
this — where  there  is  a  total  absence  of  the  interest  arising  from  either 
beauty  of  form,  association  of  ideas,  variety  of  object  or  of  action,  con- 
trast of  colour,  or  any  of  tliose  adventitious  aids  on  which  so  much 
usually  depenils,  even  in  the  finest  efforts  of  Art  ?  1  know  nut — but  so 
it  is,  that,  from  the  most  unpractised  to  the  most  cultivated  and  fastidi- 
ous eye,  none  can  look  upon  this  picture  without  feeling  riveted  to  it,  bj 
a  charm,  tlic  nature  of  which  few  of  them  will  pretend  to  expound. 
Not  I,  for  one.  Thus  much  1  will  say,  however — that  there  must  be 
something  in  it  more  than  a  mere  reflection,  even  the  most  perfect,  of 
mere  nature.  The  scene  itself  here  represented,  could  under  no  cir- 
cumstances call  forth  the  feelings  that  this  representation  of  it  calls  forth; 
Not  but  every  point  of  its  detail  is  absolutely  true  to  nature,  and  will 
bear  the  minutest  examination  in  this  respect.  But  there  is  a  something 
infused  into  every  part  of  it,  and  spread  over  it  as  a  whole,  which  can 
neither  be  described  nor  seen,  but  only  feU ;  and  which,  if  it  is  not 
nature,  is  true  and  responsive  to  it,  as  the  needle  is  to  the  Pole — we 
know  not  why.  It  is,  in  fact,  nature  seen  through  the  halo  that  is  cast 
about  it  from  the  mind  of  genius ;  and  like  many  a  piece  of  pure  de^ 
scription  from  the  pen  of  a  poet,  it  affects  us  more  vividly,  and  touches 
us  more  nearly,  than  the  actual  scene  described  could  do  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. The  splendid  vision  of  natural  beauty,  in  all  its  richness 
and  variety,  that  presents  itself  to  the  eye  on  looking  from  the  windows 
of  the  room  where  this  picture  hangs,  does  not  affect  the  mind  more, 
and  will  not  dwell  u|)on  the  memory  longer,  and  be  recurred  to  of^ener, 
than  this  simple  representation  of  a  bare  open  space  of  ground,  with  a 
few  cows  feeding,  a  group  of  trees,  and  a  sunshiny  sky.  A  volume 
might  be  written  on  the  causes  of  this,  and  the  reader  of  it  no  nearer  to 
a  solution  of  the  problem  at  the  end.  The  shorter  and  the  better  way 
is,  to  admit  at  once  the  miraculous  power  of  genius,  and  b©w  down  be- 
fore it  in  token  of  a  confiding  and  admiring  love. 

From  the  delightful  room  containing  the  above  pictures,  we  pass  into 
the  library,  which  ofiers  nothing  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  particu- 
larly described ;  though  it  is  perhaps  the  most  merely  entertaining  por- 
tion of  the  collection,^ — from  the  number  of  small  cabinet  gems  it 
includes.  Among  these  there  is  a  sweet  Magdalen,  by  Carlo  Dolce^  an 
interesting  portrait  of  Anna  Boleyn,  and  several  very  pleasing  pieces  of 
the  Dutch  school. 

In  an  anti-room  adjoining  to  this,  we  meet  with  two  very  interesting 
portraits :  one  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  by  Kneller,  and  another  of  Edward 
VI.  by  Holbicn ;  and  in  the  large  state  dining-room  which  follow^  tliis, 
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we  have  ft  most  capital  one  of  lliirry  V  111.  by  the  same  eitraordinni^ 
.-utiEt, — who  could  product. — and  in  hicl  has  produced  i 
before  us — tlif  mnsi  admirable  Torre  and  spirltcdncss  of  general  t'tlect 
not  only  in  spite  of,  but  by  iticaiis  of,  an  in^iiilp  niinuttness  of  particu 
lar  detail.  I'he  bluff,  botd-faccd,  impndenl,  alid  sn-Rggerinj^  tyrant  vrat 
never  represented  in  a  mure  cliaraclerislic  manner  than  in  this  plcturt 
of  him. 

Besides  the  pkturrs  in  this  Gulkry,  there  are  many  pieces  of  aneient 
sculptiin- ;  but  1  cannot  think  tlietn  of  a  chaructpr  to  merit  a  particular 
ond  detiiiled  eiaminaliDn.  'I'hey  consist  i^Iiielly  of  single  figures,  mnst  of 
which  have  bt^n  greatly  muliliited,  and  restored  by  modem  hands ; 
when  this  is  the  ease,  the  whole  of  that  interest  which  arises  from  iheicj 
antiquity  is  lost.  To  attempt  to  restore  the  missing  parts  of  a  Ane  Gret^ 
statue,  is  wur»e  thu)  idli' — it  is  impertinent.  The  merest  fragment  ii 
more  valuable  in  itself  ilmn  any  restoration  of  ihb  kind  can  render  it 
for,  however  cleverly  the  work  may  be  performed,  so  far  from  feeling  ' 
tttlsfied  that  we  see  the  object  in  the  sinle  in  which  the  original  artist 
IcA  it,  we  feel  certain  that  nothing  ran  ever  place  it  in  that  state.  But 
if  it  cannot  be  in  the  same  state;  it  may  be  in  a  better  ? — So  much  tlie 
worse !  For  we  want  to  see,  not  what  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  did  not 
produce,  but  what  tlipy  did.  Let  us  see  the  fragments  as  you  find  them, 
am!  we  huve  iliis  wish  gratified  to  a  certain  extent ;  but,  add  to  them, 
and  you  mutt  alter  ihcm,  nt  all  events.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  the 
ICIgin  Marbles,  and  the  Venus  Victrix,  are  the  must  interesting  and  af- 
fecting pieces  of  sculpture  in  the  world.  If  another  Phidias  were  to 
arise  among  us,  and  attempt  to  restore  them  to  what  even  he  should 
deem  iheir  pristine  slate,  he  would  utterly  destroy  their  value.  Let  him  , 
try  to  rival  them,  if  he  pleased  ;  (which  he  could  not  do,  howei 
our  days,  though  he  were  twenty  Phidlases :)  but  let  him  not  touch  and  ' 
tamper  wiih  them, 

Tliere  is  one  piece  of  sculpture  in  the  collection  at  Petworlh  thai 
■track  me  as  being  esceedincly  valuable  and  fine.  It  is  a  group,  of  Pan. 
and  n  young  Apollo ;  the  latter  wi'h  a  set  of  pipes  in  his  hand,  as  if 
tesniing  to  play.  This  group,  in  some  respects,  resembles  Annibal  Ca-  ] 
rvcci's  noble  picture,  on  a  similar  subject,  calh'd  Silenus  and  Apollo. 
The  gracFful  aiehcardneas  of  the  youthful  g(  '  ' 
■djMid  executed  with  great  tnrth  and  spirit. 


il  god  is  very  happily  c 
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Fair  Land,  or  nliou  n 

The  Amb  in  liia  dccc 
Wbprc  chlcDe<s  hatli  apil  Mooriil 

Hang  mouldering  o'er  Iby  silcr 
By  tbfm  tern  rolling  lo  (hr  sea 

In  many  a  bri^t  and  varied  n 

Ai  tlicj  bave  *i™'d 


opon 


■nily! 


War'*  tlandard  lovera  aubliuia  ; 
Whrre  b*(tle'>  pennon  im-am'd  otyotr, 
W*ic»  thy  green  banner.  Tim^  '. 
TJ'»,33— lSi3  33 
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Of  thraldom  banished  from  the  leuid. 

Proud  monumcuts — ^those  voicelcM  domes^ 

And  later  wrecks  like  rivals  stand. 

Oppression's  grares,  and  Freedom's  homer. 

There  Ebro's  waters  as  they  flow 
Steal  ou  the  ear  like  voice  of  woe, 
As  if  the  scenes  that  tinged  its  flood 
So  silvery  bright  With  hues  of  blood. 

Dwelt  there  for  evermore ! — 
As  if  the  shades  of  perish'd  hosts, 

That  imaged  in  its  bosom  lay, 
Like  the  palo  forms  of  Stygian  ghosts, 

When  Zaragnza  pass'd  away — 
When  round  her  ^hatter'd  walls  sat  down 
The  legions  of  the  Iron  Crown, 

Still  hauuted  its  sweet  shore. 
Few  years  have  pass'd  with  years  that  be 
Beyond  the  hills---beyond  the  sea, 

The  earth  and  occao  o'er, 
Since  her  pale  ruins  told  too  weQ, 
How  long  she  fought— how  late  she  fell ; 
When  the  last  thunders  peai'd  her  knell. 
And  thrice  ten  thousand  souls'  farewell 

Her  passing  breezes  bore. 
Her's  is  a  tale  that  cannot  die. 

Eternal  as  the  day  and  night ; 
It  shall  be  heard  when  men  shall  sigli 

In  hopelessness  to  guess  her  site. 

Vain  would  this  feeble  strain  essay 

Thy  forms  of  beauty  to  portray ; 

To  speak  of  eyes  beneath  whose  light 

The  bosom  heaves,  as  heaves  the  breast       * 

Of  ocean  to  the  Queen  of  Night, 

When  winds  have  wander'd  to  their  rest,-* 
Beneath  whose  beams  the  heart  doth  beat 

Offering  the  incense  of  its  sighs. 
In  days  of  old  as  music  sweet 
From  Memnon's  statue  rose  to  greet 

The  day-star  in  the  skies. 

Oo — ^with  thy  pencil  try  ta  trace 

In  hues  of  earth  the  light  of  Heaven, 

But  deem  not  to  thine  art  is  given 
The  gleams  of  soul  on  beauty's  face 
With  brightest  tints  of  earth  to  paint^* 

Those  lights  of  feeling  undefined, 
So  softly— -beautiftilly  Went 

Into  a  rainbow  of  the  mind. 
Oh  !  may  thy  loes  be  as  the  rack 

Before  the  rising  tempest's  sway  ! 
Thy  sons — the  whirlwind  at  their  back 

To  scourge  them  from  thy  clime  away ! 
Be  silent,  vale  and  orange-grove. 
Long,  lung  the  peaceful  haunts  of  love ! 
When  day  is  in  its  ocean  grave, 

And  last  the  pale-grey  twilight  fades, 
And  star!i;?lit  trembles  on  the  wave. 

Be  heard  thy  pensive  serenades 
That  steal  ou  beauty's  bower  of  rest, 

Soft  &<  the  melody  that  flow'd 
Down  E  Icn's  steeps — ^when  in  the  West 

Love's  star  in  lonely  brigiitness  flow'd, 

And  man  hekl  converse  with  his  God!  Cr.  M. 


■    (    m    ) 

TABLE    TALK.       NO.    VII. 

0«  Vondonerg  and  Countri/  Penplc, 

1  DO  not  agree  with  Mr.  Blackwood  in  hia  definition  of  the  word*  | 
Cockney,     He  means  by  it  a  peraon  who  has   happrtiid  a 
live  in  London,  and  who  is  not  a  Tory — 1  mean  by  ii,  a  [jriHuii  iilio 
lias  never  lived  out  of  London,  and  who  has  got  n)l  his  ideas  (roiti  it. 

The  tnie  Cockney  hiis  never  travelled  beyond  the   puilieiis  nf  ihe- 
Mnropolis,  either  in  the  body  or  the  spirit.     I'rimruae-hill  is  ihe  tliima. 
TIiiili:  of  his  most  romantic  desires ;  Greenwich  park  sL-uids  him  ii 
stem!  of  the  vales  of  Arcady.     Time  and  space  are  lost  to  him.     II 
confined  lu  one  spot,  and  to  ihe  present  moment.     He  sees  every  il 
near,  superficial,  tittle,  in  hasty  succession.     The  world  turn*  roi 
and  his  head  with  il,  like  a  roundabout  al  a  fair,  till  he  becomes  stun 
and  eiddy  with  the  motion.     Fieures  glide  by  as  in  a  ramera  obgcura.'    ' 
There  is  a  glare,  a  perpetual  hubbub,  a  noise,  a  crowd  about  him  ;  lie 
sees  and  hears  a  vast  number  of  things,  and  knows  nothing.     He  is  ))ert, 
raw,  ignorant,  conceited,  ridiculous,  shallow,  contempiible.     His  sense* 
keep  him  alive  ;  and  he  knows,  inquires,  and  cares  for  nothing  fartheri 
He  meets  the  Lord  Mayor's  coach,  and  without  ceremony  treats  him.> 
self  to  an  imaginary  ride  in  iL     He  notices  the  people  going  to  court 
or  to  a  city-feast,  and  is  quite  satisfied  with  the  show.     lie  tiikcs  tho 
wall  of  a  Lord,  and  fancies  luniself  as  good  as  he.     He  sees  an  infinite 
quantity  of  people  pass  along  the  street,  and  thinks  there  is  no  such 
tiling  as  life  or  a  knowledge  of  character  to  be  found  out  of  London. 
''  Beyond  Hyde  Park  all  is  a  desert  to  him."     He  despises  the  country, 
because  he  is  ignorant  of  it,  and  the  town,  because  he  is  familiar 
it.     He  is  aa  well  acquainted  with  St,  Paul's  as  if  he  had  built  it,  and  J 
talks  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  Poets'  Corner  with  great  indiffereiicea  ^ 
The  King,  llie  House  of  Lords  and  Commons  are  his  verj-  good  friendst  ^ 
He  knows  the  members  for  Wesiminater  or  the  City  by  sight,  and  bows  i 
to  the  ShcriflV  or  the  Sherifls'  men.     He  is  hand  and  glove  with  thoj 
Chairman  of  some  Committee.     He  is,  in  short,  a  great  man  by  prox^^ 
and  comes  go  oHen  in  contact  with  fine  persons  and  things,  thai  he  1 
rubs  ofTa  little  of  the  gilding,  and  is  Surcharged  with  a  sort  of  second»  ' 
band,  vapid,  tingling,  troublesome  self-importance.     His 
niiy  is  thus  continually  flattered   and  perked  up  into  ridiculous  sclfr  1 
complacency,  while  his  imagination  is  jaded  and  impaired  by  daily  I 
misuse.     Every  thing  is  vulgarised  in  his  mind.     Nothing  dwells  long  H 
enough  on  it  to  produce  an  interest ;  nothing  is  conlemplitted  sii^-l 
ctenily  at  a  distance  to  eicite  curiosity  or  wonder.     Your  true  Cochirfi% 
U  t/our  only  true  kvtUer.     Let  him  be  as  low  as  he  will,  be  fancii's  iM^ 
in  OS  good  as  any  body  else.     He  has  no  respect  for  himself,  and  still  leg 
(if  possible)  for  you.     He  cares  tittle  ahoul  his  own  advantages,  "  ' 
can  only  make  a  jest  at  yours.     Every  feeling  comes  lo  him  through  % 
niedium  of  levity  and  impertinence  ;  nor  does  he  like  lo  hare  this  Itabi 
of  mind   disturbed   by   being  brought   into  collision   with   any  ihini 
Kiiaiis  or  respectiible.     He  despairs  Tin  such  a  crowd  of  compctitonM 
t)!*  distingnisliing  himself,  hut  laiichs  heartily  at  ihe  idea  of  being  a bl 
■o  trip  lip  the  lii'ds  0f  other  pi-ople'a.frelensions.     A  Cockney  tertstt_ 
pstitiide.    This  is  a  first  principle  wUh  hira.     He  regards  any  oblige 
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tion  you  confer  upon  him  as  a  species  of  imposition,  a  ludicrous  assump-* 
tion  of  fancied  superiority.  lie  talks  about  every  thing,  for  he  has 
heard  something  about  it ;  and  understanding  nothing  of  the  matter, 
concludes  he  has  as  good  a  right  as  you.  He  is  a  politician ;  for  he 
has  seen  the  Parliament  flouse :  he  is  a  critic ;  because  he  knows  the 
principal  actors  by  sight — ^has  a  taste  for  music,  because  he  belongs 
to  a  glee-club  at  the  West  End  ;  and  is  gallant,  in  virtue  of  sometimes 
frequenting  the  lobbies  at  half-price.  A  mere  Londoner,  in  fact,  from 
the  opportunities  he  Jias  of  knoiving  something  of  a  number  of  objects 
(and  those  striking  ones)  fancies  himself  a  sort  of  privileged  person'; 
remains  satisfied  with  the  assumption  of  ments,  so  much  the  more  un- 
qucstionible  as  they  are  not  his  own  ;  and  from  being  dazzled  with 
noise,  show,  and  appearances,  is  less  capable  of  given  a  real  opinion, 
or  entering  into  any  subject  than  the  meanest  peasant.  There  are 
greater  lawyers,  orators,  painters,  philosophers,  players  in  London^ 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom :  he  is  a  Londoner,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  strange  if  he  did  not  know  more  of  law,  eloquence, 
art,  philosophy,  acting,  than  any  one  without  his  local  advantages, 
and  who  is  merely  from  the  country.  Thb  is  a  non  tequitor  ;  and  it 
constantly  appears  so  when  put  to  the  test. 

A  real  Cockney  is  the  poon»st  creature  in  the  world,  the  most  literal, 
the  most  mechanical,  and  yet  he  too  lives  in  a  world  of  romance — a 
fairy-land  of  his  own.  He  is  a  citizen  of  London ;  and  this  abstraction 
leads  his  imagination  the  finest  dance  in  the  world.  London  is  the 
first  city  on  the  habitable  globe;  and  therefore  he  must  be  superior  to 
every  one  who  lives  out  of  it.  There  arc  more  people  in  London  than 
any  where  else ;  and  though  9  dwarf  in  stature,  his  person  swells  out 
aud  expands  into  idea/ importance  and  borrowed  magnitude.  He  resides 
in  a  garret  or  in  a  two  pair  of  stairs'-  back  room  ;  yet  he  talks  of  the  mag- 
ni6cence  of  London,  and  gives  himself  airs  of  consequence  upon  it,  as  if  all 
the  houses  in  Portman  or  in  Grosvenor  Square  were'  his  by  right  or  in  re- 
version. \^  He  is  owner  of  all  he  surveys.*'  The  Monument,  the  Tower 
of  London,  St.  James's  Palace,  the  Mansion  House,  White-Hall,  are 
part  and  parcel  of  his  being.  Let  us  suppose  him  to  be  a  lawyer's  clerk 
at  half-a-guinea  a  week :  but  he  knows  the  Inns  of  Court,  the  Temple 
Gardens,  and  Gray's-Inn  Passage,  sees  the  lawyers  in  their  wigs  walk- 
ing up  and  down  Chancery  Lane,  and  has  advanced  within  half-a-dozen 
yards  of  the  Chancellor's  chair : — who  can  doubt  that  he  understands 
(by  implication)  every  point  of  law  (however  intricate)  better  than  the 
most  expert  country  practitioner  ?  He  is  a  shopman,  and  nailed  all  day 
behind  the  counter :  but  he  sees  hundreds  and  thousands  of  gay,  well- 
dressed  people  pass — an  endless  phantasmagoria — and  enjoys  their 
liberty  and  gaudy  fluttering  ])ride.  He  is  a  footman — but  he  rides 
behind  beauty,  through  a  crowd  of  carriages,  and  visits  a  thousand 
shops.  Is  he  a  tailor  ?  The  stigma  on  his  profession  is  lost  in  the 
elegance  of  the  patterns  he  provides,  and  of  the  persons  he  adorns ; 
and  he  is  something  ver}'  different  from  a  mere  country  botcher.  Nay, 
the  very  scavenger  and  nig^htman  thinks  the  dirt  in  the  street  has 
something  precious  in  it,  and  his  employment  is  solemn,  silent,  sacred, 
peculiar  to  London  !  A  barker  in  Monmouth  Street,  a  slop-seller 
In  Ratclifle-Highway,   a  tapster  wat  a  night  cellar,  a  beggar  in   St. 
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drab  in  Fleet- Ditch,  live  in  ihe  tyn  of  millions,  and  eke  out  ' 
'j  wrelchtKl,  sranty,  or   loxliia(inie  existlence   from  the  gorgeouSi    I 

'wing  acmn  aruund  iht-m.     It  is  n  common  siiying  among  such  \ 

pen<ms  tbat "  lluy  Had  ruiher  bf  hanifed  in  London  tlian  die  a  natural  < 
deatb  uul  of  it  auy  wliere  elw^'" — Suih  is  tlie  force  of  habit  and  jmagina*  J 
litin.     ICven  the  ejrt  ui  cbiltlhood  is  linzzled  nod  delighted  wiiii  the 
tished  aplenduur  uf  the  Jentllers'  shops,  the  uentness  of  the   turnci]| 
wve,  the  fexiuuns  of  anificia]  dowt-rs,  the  confection ury,  the  cbeinisu 
sbups,  tlw  iHiups,  ti»r  horses,  the  rarri^igeit,  the  sedan-chairs :  to  t' ' 
formerly  added  a  wt  of  uaditional  associaiionH — WhlttinErlon  i 
Cat,  Guy  Faux  and  the  Gunpowder  Trpason.the  Fire  and  the  Plague  i 
London,  and  the  il'^nds  of  the  Scotch  Rebels  that  were  stuck  on  Ten 
p|e  fUr  in  IjAi,     Theie  have  vaniiibed,  and  in  their  stead  the  c 
and  roiTiHniic  eye  niiist  he  content  to  pore  in  Pennant  for  the  scite  of  o] 
London-WatI,  or  to  peruse  the  sentimental  mile-stone  that  marks  I 
distance  to  ibe  place  ■'  where  Hicks's  Hall  formerly  stood  !" 
The  Contsey  livw  in  a  go-cart  of  local  prejudices  and  posiliv 
;  and  when  he  is  turned  out  of  it,  lie  hardly  knows  bow  to 
move.     He  v«nrures  through  Hyde  Park  Comer,  as  a  cat  crosses.^ 
The  trees  pass  by  ihe  coach  very  oddly.     The  country  has  | 
blank,  appearance.     It  is  not  lined  with  houses  all  the  way,  lik 
idon.     He  comes  to  places  he  never  saw  or  beard  of-     He  linds  tfa 
world  is  biggoi  than  he  thought  it.     Ue  might  have  dropped  from  ilnt\ 
miMfOt  for  Moy  ihins  I"'  knows  of  [he  matter.     He  is  mightily  disjiosed  i 
to  laueht  but  is  half  afraid  of  making  some  blimder.     Between  sheep-  * 
isb(ie»s  and  conceit.  Uc  is  in  a  very  ludicrous  situation.     He  finds  tb^  J 
ihe  pruple  wiilk  on  two  legs,  and  wonders  to  hear  them  talk  a 
(odiiTerent  from  his  own.     He   perceives    London  fashions  have  gaC<l 
down  into  the  country  before  him,  and  that  some  of  the  belter  soH 
dressed  as  well  as  h"-  b.     A  drove  of  pigs  or  cattle  stopping  the  r 
i«  m  very  iroubleiume  ittterruptioo.     A  crgw  in  a  field,  a  magpie  in  .$_ 
Itedge,  are  to  him  vi'r\'  odd  animals — be  can*t  tell  what  to  make  of  ihri] ' 
or  bow  ihcy  live,     lie  does  not  altogether  like  the  Bccommodal 
1\k  inns — it  is  nut  what  he  has  been  used  to  in  town.     He  liegin 
coiumunirative — sriyn  he  was  "  bom  within  ihe  sound  of  Bow-bell,"  and 
aOeniptJt  some  jokes,  at  which  nobody  laughs.     He  asks  the  coachman 
A  question,  to  which  he  receives  no  answer.     All  this  is  to  him  very 
tuiBc«otuitabl«  and  unexpected.     lie  arrives  at  his  journey's  end ;  and 
iiKtead  uf  being  the  great  man  he  anticipated  among  his  friends  and 
coimtry  relations,  finds  that  they  are  barely  civil  to  him,  or  tnake  a  butt 
of  him :  have  topics  of  their  own  which  he  is  as  completely  igtiomnt  of 
u  they  arc  indlflVrent  to  whai  he  says,  so  that  he  is  glad  to  get  back  to    ' 
London  again,  where  he  meets  with  his  favourite  indulgences  and  asso-  I 
dates,  aiid  fancies  the  whole  world  b  occupied  wit))  what  be  hears  and  ] 

■garden  in  summer,  as  he  loves  the  play  o 

■ — wh'^re  he  sweetens  the  air  with  the  fumca  j 

echo  to  Ihe  sound  of  his  own  voice.     Thk  i 

a  most  agreeable  relief  to  the  close  and  coo-  3 

life.     The   imit;iniition,  long    pent   up   behind  sT 

brick  walls,  with  noisome  smells,  and  dingy  object^  J 
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cannot  bear  at  once  to  launch  into  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  country, 
but  "  shorter  excursions  tries,"  coveting  something  between  the  two,  and 
finding  it  at  White-conduit  House,  or  the  Rosemary  Branch,  or  Bag- 
nigge  Wells.  The  landlady  is  seen  at  a  bow-window  in  near  perspec- 
tive, with  punch-bowls  and  lemons  disposed  orderly  around — the  lime- 
trees  or  poplars  wave  overhead  to  "catch  the  breezy  air,"  through 
w)iich,  typical  of  the  huge  dense  cloud  that  hangs  over  the  metropolis, 
curls  up  the  thin,  blue,  odoriferous  vapour  of  Virginia  or  Oronoo]£o-^ 
the  benches  are  ranged  in  rows,  tlie  fields  and  hedge-rows  spread  out 
their  verdure ;  Hampstead  and  Highgate  are  seen  in  the  back-ground, 
and  contain  tlie  imagination  within  gentle  limits — here  the  holiday  peo- 
ple are  playing  ball ;  here  they  are  playing  bowls — here  they  are  quaff- 
ing ale,  there  sipping  tea — here  the  loud  wager  is  heard,  there  the  po]i« 
tical  debate.  In  a  sequestered  nook  a  slender  youth  with  purple  face 
and  drooping  head,  nodding  over  a  glass  of  gin  toddy,  breathes  in  tender 
accents — "  There's  nought  so  sweet  on  earth  as  Love's  young  dream  ;'* 
while  "  Rosy  Ann"  takes  its  turn,  and  "  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace 
bled"  is  thundered  forth  in  accents  that  might  wake  the  dead.  In  ano- 
ther part  sit  carpers  and  critics,  who  dispute  the  sco/e  of  the  reckoning 
or  the  game,  or  cavil  at  the  taste  and  execution  of  the  would4)e  Brahama 
and  Durusets.  Of  this  latter  class  was  Dr.  Goodman*,  a  man  of  other 
times — I  mean  those  of  Smollett  and  Defoe — who  was  curious  in  opi- 
nion, obstinate  in  the  wrong,  great  in  little  things,  and  inveterate  in 
petty  warfare.  I  vow  he  held  me  an  argument  once  "  an  hour  by  St. 
Dunstan's  clock,"  while  I  held  an  umbrella  over  his  head  (the  friendly 
protection  of  which  he  was  unwilling  to  quit  to  walk  in  the  rain  to  Cam- 
oerwell)  to  prove  to  me  tliat  Richard  Pinch  was  neither  a  fives- player 
nor  a  pleasing  singer.  *'  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  deny  that  Mr.  Pinch  plays 
the  game.  lie  is  a  cunning  player,  but  not  a  good  one.  .  I  grant  his 
tricks,  his  little  mean  dirty  ways,  but  he  is  not  a  manly  antagonist.  He 
has  no  hit,  and  no  loft-hand.  How  then  can  he  set  up  for  a  superior 
player  ?  And  then  as  to  his  always  striking  the  ball  against  the  side- 
wings  at  Copenhagen-house,  Cavanagh,  sir,  used  to  say,  *  Tlie  wall  was 
made  to  hit  at !'  I  have  no  patience  with  such  pitiful  shifts  and  advan- 
tages. They  are  an  insult  upon  so  fine  and  athletic  a  game  !  And  as 
to  his  setting  up  for  a  singer,  it 's  quite  ridiculous.     Y«(U  know,  Mr. 

H ,  that  to  be  a  really  excellent  singer,  a  man  must  lay  claim  to 

pne  of  two  things ;  in  the  first  place,  sir,  he  must  have  a  naturally  fine 
ear  for  music,  or  secondly,  an  early  education,  exclusively  devoted  to 
that  study.  But  no  one  ever  suspected  Mr.  Pinch  of  refined  sensibility  ; 
and  his  education,  as  we  all  know,  has  been  a  little  at  larcre.  Then 
again,  why  should  he  of  all  other  things  be  always  singing  ^  Rosy  Ann,' 
and  *  Scots  wha  hae  vvi'  Wallace  bled,'  till  one  is  sick  of  hearing  them  ? 
It 's  ^preposterous,  and  I  mean  to  tell  him  so.  You  know,  I  'm  sure, 
without  my  hinting  it,  that  in  the  fii-st  of  these  admired  songs,  the 
sentiment  is  voluptuous  and  tender,  and  in  the  last  patriotic.  Now 
Pinch's  romance  never  wandered  from  behind  his  counter,  and  his 
patriotism  lies  in  his  breeches'  pocket.  Sir,  the  utmost  lie  should 
aspire  to  would  be  to  play  upon  the  Jews'  harp !"  This  story  of  the 
Jews'  harp  tickled  some  of  Pinch's  friends,  who  gave  him  various  hints 
9f  ity  which  nearly  drove  him  mad,  till  he  discovered  what  it  was  ^ 
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for  thougli  no  jtsi  ur  sarcusm  ev«r  had  llie  lea&t  cllbct  npon  bim,  yet 
hr  cannui  bear  to  Uiiiik  Uiui  (bere  sboiild  bu  uoy  jok<;  of  this  kind 
tlama  bim,  aud  ht!  nut  in  ihi-  secret :  it  inaktH  agaitiHl  tli;it  knowing  cha> 
racier  which  h«  hu  luucb  tiflens.  Pinch  is  iii  une  respect  a  complete 
(pccinicn  ul  a  Corknty.  He  never  bai>  any  thing  to  say,  and  yet  is 
never  nt  a  loss  for  an  aiistrer.  That  is,  lib  iit'itni^a  keeps  exact  pace 
with  his  dulness.  His  Iricnd,  tlic  Doctor,  used  lu  cumplain  of  this  ia 
gooil  set  turms.— "  You  can  never  make  any  tbuig  of  Mr.  Pmch,"  he 
irould  say.  "Apply  the  most  cutting  remark  to  hlin,  and  his  only 
Huwer  is, '  The  tame  to  you,  sir,'  if  Shakspeare  were  to  rise  from  the 
dead  tu  confute  him,  I  linidy  beUeve  ii  would  be  to  no  piupose. 
assure  you,  1  have  found  it  so.  1  once  Oioiialit  indeed  1  liad  him  at 
disad vantage,  but  I  was  mistaken.  You  shall  hear,  sir.  1  had  been 
reading  ilic  following  sentinient  in  a  modern  play — '  The  Koad  id 
Ruin,'  by  ilie  late  Mr.  Holcroft — '  For  how  should  the  soul  of  Sw 
crates  inhabit  the  body  oJ  a  stocking- weaver  i'  This  was  pat  lo  the 
point  (you  know  our  friend  is  a  hosier  and  haberdasher).  1  came  fuU 
with  it  lo  kt-ep  an  a|ipointment  1  had  with  Pinch,  began  a  game,  quaN 
relied  with  him  in  the  luiUdtc  of  it  on  purpose,  n-ent  up  stairs  to  dresS| 
and  OS  1  was  washing  my  hands  in  the  slop-basin  (watching  my  oppor** 
tuuity)  turned  coolly  round  anil  said, '  It 's  im]jossible  tliTe  should  be 
>tny  sympathy  between  you  and  nie,  Mr.  Pinch  :  for  as  the  poet  says, 
biiw  should  ibe  soul  of  Socrates  inhabit  the  body  of  a  stocking-  - 
treaver  i" '  Ay,'  says  he, '  does  the  poet  say  so  ?  then  the  tnmr  la  you,  sir  I' 
I  was  confounded,  1  gave  up  the  attempt  to  conquer  liim  in  wit  (tf 
wrgumeni.  He  would  pose  the  Devil,  sir,  by  his'  The  tame  lo  you,  tirJ  " 
We  hud  another  juke  against  Richard  Pinch,  to  which  the  Doctor  VB 
not  a  party,  which  was,  tliat  being  asked  after  lite  respectability  of  the 
Hote  in  tie  Wall,  M  the  time  that  Randall  took  it,  he  answered  quil0 
UDConscionsly,  "  Oli !  it 's  a  very  genteel  place,  1  go  there  myself 
•ometimesi"  Dr.  Goodman  was  descended  by  the  mother's  side  fronj  ■ 
(he  poet  Jago,  was  a  private  gentleman  in  town,  and  a  medical  dilef 
tanii  in  the  country,  dividing  bis  time  etjually  iictneen  business  and 
pleasure ;  bad  an  inexhaustible  flow  of  words,  and  an  imperturbable 
vanity,  and  held  "stout  notions  on  the  metaphysical  score."  Me 
rojuntnined  the  free  agency  of  man,  with  ihe  spirit  of  a  martyr  and  the 
gaiety  of  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure  about  town — told  me  he  had  A 
curiuui  tract  on  that  subject  by  A.  C  (Anthony  Collins)  which  h* 
carefully  locked  up  in  his  box,  lest  any  one  should  sec  it  but  himself, 
to  the  detriment  of  their  character  and  morals,  and  put  it  to  m* 
wbetlier  it  was  not  liard,  on  the  principles  of  philo»o]ihical  nccettity,  tot 
■  man  lu  cunie  to  be  han^d  ?  To  vrhich  i  replied,  "  1  thought  it  hard 
OD  any  terms !"  A  knavish  marker,  who  had  listened  to  the  disputCy . 
laughed  at  this  retort,  and  seemed  to  assent  to  the  trudi  of  it,  supposing' 
h  might  one  day  be  his  own  case. 

Mr.  Smidi  and  the  Brangtons,  in  "  Evelina,"  are  the  finest  possible 
examples  of  the  spirit  of  Cockneylam.  I  once  knew' a  linen-draper  ia 
(lie  (.'ity,  who  owned  to  me  he  did  not  quite  like  this  part  of  Mi» 
Bmiey's  novel.  He  said,  "  I  myself  lodge  in  a  first  floor,  wlierS 
(here  are  young  ladies  in  the  house:  ihey  sometimes  hnve  company, 
md  if  1  am  out,  they  ask  me  to  lend  tliem  the  use  of  my  aparlmenb  . 
4i4idi  I  readily  do  out  of  politunets,  or  if  it  i«  an  agreeable  party^  1 1 
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perhaps  join  them.  All  this  is  so  like  what  passes  in  the  novel,  that  I 
fancy  myself  a  sort  of  second  Mr.  Smith,  and  am  not  quite  easy  at 
it !"  This  was  mentioned  to  the  fair  Authoress,  and  she  was  delighted 
to  find  that  her  characters  were  so  true,  that  an  actual  person  fancied 
himself  to  be  one  of  them.  The  resemblance,  however,  was  only  in 
the  externals ;  and  the  real  modesty  of  the  uidividual  stumbled  on  the 
likeness  to  a  city  coxcomb ! 

It  is  curious  to  what  a  degree  persons,  brought  up  in  certain  occu- 
pations in  a  great  city,  are  shut  up  from  a  knowledge  of  the  world^ 
and  carry  their  simplicity  to  a  pitch  of  unheard-of  extravagance. 
London  is  the  only  place  in  which  the  child  grows  completely  up  into 
the  man.  I  have  known  characters  of  this  kind,  which,  in  the  way  of 
childish  ignorance  and  self-pleasing  delusion,  exceeded  any  thing  to 
be  met  with  in  Shakspeare  or  Ben  Jonson,  or  the  old  comedy.  For 
instance,  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  true  sketch.  Imagine  a 
person  with  a  florid,  shining  complexion  like  a  plough-boy,  large 
staring  teelh,  a  merry  eye,  his  hair  stuck  into  the  fashion  with  curling- 
irons  and  pomatum,  a  slender  figure,  and  a  decent  suit  of  black — add 
to  which  the  thoughtlessness  of  the  school-boy,  the  forwardness  of 
the  thriving  tradesman,  and  the  plenary  consciousness  of  the  citizen  of 
London-^-and  you  have  Mr.  Dunster  before  you,  the  fishmonger  in  the 
Poultry.  You  shall  hear  how  he  chirps  over  his  cups,  and  exults  in 
hb  private  opinions.  "  I  '11  play  no  more  with  youj'*  I  said,  "  Mr. 
Dunster — ^you  are  five  points  in  the  game  better  than  I  am."  I  had 
just  lost  three  half-crown  rubbers  at  cribbage  to  him,  which  loss  of 
mine  he  presently  thrust  into  a  canvass  pouth  (not  a  silk  purse)  out  of 
which  he  had  produced  just  before,  first  a  few  halfpence,  then  half  a 
dozen  pieces  of  silver,  then  a  handful  of  guineas,  and  Xasdy  flying  perdu 
at  the  bottom,  a  fifty  pound  bank-not^.  ^^  I  '11  tell  you  what,"  I  said, 
"  I  should  hke  to  play  you  a  game  at  marbles" — this  was  at  a  sort  of 
Christmas  party  or  Twelfth  Night  merry-making.  "  Marbles  !"  said 
Dunster,  catching  up  the  sound,  and  his  ejre  brightening  with  childish 
glee, "  What !  you  mean  ring-taw  ?"  "  Yes."  "  I  should  beat  you  at 
it,  to  a  certainty.  I  was  one  of  the  best  in  our  school  (it  was  at  Clap- 
ham,  Sir,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Denman's,  at  Clapham,  was  the  place  where  I 
was  brought  up)— though  there  were  two  others  there  better  than  me. 
They  were  the  best  that  ever  were.  I  '11  tell  you.  Sir,  I  'II  give  you  an 
idea.  There  was  a  water-butt  or  cistern,  Sir,  at  our  school,  that 
turned  with  a  cock.  Now  suppose  that  brass  ring  that  the  window- 
curtain  is  fastened  to,  to  be  the  cock,  and  that  these  bo3r8  were  stand- 
ing where  we  are,  about  twenty  feet  off — well.  Sir,  I  '11  tell  you  what  I 
have  seen  them  do.  One  of  them  had  a  favourite  taw  (or  alley  we 
used  to  call  them)-^he  'd  take  aim  at  the  cock  of  the  cistern  with  this 
marble,  jas  I  may  do  now.  Well,  Sir,  will  you  believe  it  ?  such  was 
his  strength  of  knuckle  and  certainty  of  aim,  he  'd  hit  it,  turn  it,  let  the 
water  out,  and  then.  Sir,  when  the  water  had  run  out  as  much  as  it 
was  wanted,  the  other  boy  (he  'd  just  the  same  strength  of  knuckle, 
and  the  same  certainty  of  eye)  he  'd  aim  at  it  too,  be  sure  to  hit  it, 
turn  it  round,  and  stop  the  water  from  running  out.  Yes,  what  I  tell 
you  is  very  remarkable,  but  it 's  true.  One  of  these  boys  was  named 
Cock,  and  t'  other  Butler."  "  They  might  have  been  named  Spigot 
and  Fawcett,  my  dear  Sir,  from  your  acconnt  of  them."  ^^  I  should 
not  mind  playing  you  at  fives  neither^  though  I  'm  out  of  practice.    I 
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Ihink  I  should  beat  you  in  a  week  :  I  was  a  real  good  one  at  that.  A 
pretty  game^  Sir  1  I  had  the  finest  ball,  that  I  suppose  ever  was  seen. 
Made  it  myself, — I  '11  tell  you  how,  Sir.  You  see,  I  put  a  piece  of  cork 
at  the  bottom,  Uien  I  wound  some  fine  worsted  yarn  round  it,  then  I  had 
to  bind  it  round  with  some  packthread,  and  then  sew  the  case  on.  You  'd 
hardly  believe  it,  but  I  was  the  envy  of  the  whole  school  for  that  ball. 
They  all  wanted  to  get  it  from  me,  but  lord,  Sir,  I  would  let  none  of 
them  come  near  it.  1  kept  it  in  my  waistcoat  pocket  all  day,  and  at 
night  I  used  to  take  it  to  bed  with  me  and  put  it  under  my  pillow.  I 
couldn't  sleep  easy  without  it" 

The  same  idle  vein  might  be  found'  in  the  country,  but  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  find  a  tongue  to  give  it  utterance.  Cockneybm  is 
a  ground  of  native  shallowness  mounted  with  pertness  and  conceit. 
Yet  with  all  thb  simplicity  and  extravagance  in  dilating  on  his  favourite 
topics,  Dunster  is  a  man  of  spirit,  of  attention  to  business,  knows  how 
to  make  out  and  get  in  his  bills,  and  is  far  from  being  hen-pecked.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  such  a  man  must  be  a  true  Englishman  and  a  loval 
subject.  He  has  a  slight  tinge  of  letters,  with  shame  I  confess  it — ^has 
in  his  possession  a  volume  of  the  European  Magazine  for  the  year  17^1, 
and  is  an  humble  admirer  of  Tristram  Shandy  (particularly  the  story  of 
the  King  of  Bohemia  and  his  Seven  Castles,  which  is  something  in  his 
own  endless  manner)  and  of  Gil  Bias  of  Santillane.  Over  these  (the  last 
thing  before  ha  goes  to  bed  at  night)  he  smokes  a  pipe,  and  meditates 
for  an  hour.  After  all,  what  is  there  in  these  harmless  half-lies,  these 
fantastic  exaggerations,  but  a  literal,  prosaic.  Cockney  translation  of  the 
admired  lines  in  Gray's  Ode  to  Eton  College  : — 

*'  What  idle  progeny  succeed 
To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed 
Or  urge  the  flying  ball  V* 

A  man  shut  up  all  his  life  in  his  shop,  without  any  thing  to  interest 
him  from  one  year's  end  to  another  but  the  cares  and  details  of  business, 
with  scarcely  any  intercourse  with  books  or  opportunities  for  society, 
distracted  with  the  buzz  and  glare  and  noise  about  him,  turns  for  relief 
to  the  retrospect  of  his  childish  years;  and  there,  through  the  long  vista, 
at  one  bright  loop-hole,  leading  out  of  the  thorny  mazes  of  the  world 
into  the  clear  morning  light,  he  seeis  the  idle  fancies  and  gay  amusements 
of  his  boyhood  dancing  like  motes  in  the  sunshine.  Shall  we  blame,  or 
should  we  laugh  at  him,  if  his  eye  glistens,  and  his  tongue  grows  wanton 
in  their  praise  ? 

None  but  a  Scotchman  would^ — that  pragmatical  sort  of  personage, 
who  thinks  it  a  folly  ever  to  have  been  young,  and  who,  instead  of  dally- 
ing with  the  frail  past,  bends  his  brows  upon  the  future,  and  looks  only 
to  the  main  chance.  Forgive  me,  dear  Dunster,  if  I  have  drawn  a  sketch 
of  some  of  thy  venial  foibles,  and  delivered  thee  into  the  hands  of  these 
Cockneys  of  the  North,  who  will  fall  upon  thee  and  devour  thee,  like  so 
many  cannibals  without  a  grain  of  salt ! 

If  familiarity  in  cities  breeds  contempt,  ignorance  in  the  country  breeds 
aversion  and  dislike.  People  come  too  much  in  contact  in  town ;  in 
other  places  they  live  too  much  apart,  to  unite  cordially  and  easily.  Our 
feelings,  in  the  former  case,  are  dissipated  and  exhausted  by  being  called 
into  constant  and  vain  activity ;  in  the  latter,  they  i-ust  and  grow  dead 
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for  want  of  use.  If  there  is  an  air  of  levity  and  indifference  in  London 
manners,  there  is  a  harshness,  a  nioruseness,  and  disagrceubie  restraint^ 
in  those  of  the  country.  We  have  little  disposition  to  sympathy,  when 
we  have  few  persons  to  sympathize  with:  we  lose  the  relish  and 
capacity  for  social  enjoyment,  the  seldomer  we  meet.  A  habit  of  sullen- 
ness,  coldness,  and  misanthropy,  grows  upon  us.  If  we  look  lor  hospi- 
tality and  a  cheerful  welcome  in  country  places,  it  must  be  in  those  where 
the  arrival  of  a  stranger  is  an  event,  the  recurrence  of  which  need  not 
be  greatly  apprehended,  or  it  must  be  on  rare  occasions,  on  ^^  some  high 
festival  of  once  a  year.''  Then  indeed  the  stream  of  hospitality,  so 
long  dammed  up,  may  flow  without  stint  for  a  sliort  season  ;  or  a  stranger 
may  be  expected  with  the  same  sort  of  eager  impatience  as  a  caravan  of 
wild  beasts,  or  any  other  natural  curiosity,  that  excites  our  wonder  and 
filb  up  the  craving  of  the  mind  after  novelty.  By  degrees,  hoWever, 
even  this  last  principle  loses  its  effect :  books,  newspapers,  whatever 
carries  us  out  of  ourselves  into  a  world  of  which  we  see  and  know  no- 
thing, becomes  distasteful,  repubive ;  and  we  turn  away  with  indiffer- 
ence or  disgust  from  every  thing  that  disturbs  our  lethargic  animal  exist- 
ence, or  takes  off  our  attention  from  our  petty  local  interests  and  pur- 
suits. Man,  left  long  to  himself,  is  no  better  than  a  mere  clod ;  or  his 
activity,  for  want  of  some  otlier  vent,  preys  upon  liimself,  or  is  directed 
to  splenetic,  peevish  dislikes,  or  vexatious,  harassing  persecution  of 
others.  I  once  drew  a  picture  of  a  country*  life:  it  was  a  portrait  of  a 
particular  place,  a  caricature  if  you  will,  but,  with  certain  allowances,  I 
lear  it  was  too  like  in  the  individual  instance,  and  that  it  would  hold  too 
generally  true.     SeeRoirsD  Table,  vol.  ii.  p.  11 6. 

If  these,  then,  are  the  faults  and  vices  of  the  inhabitants  of  town  or 
of  the  country,  where  should  a  man  go  to  live,  so  as  to  escape  from  them  ? 
I  answer,  that  in  the  country  we  have  the  society  of  the  groves,  the  fields, 
the  brooks,  and  in  London  a  man  may  keep  to  himself,  or  choose  his 
company  as  he  pleases. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  an  amiable  mixture  of  these  two  oppo- 
site characters  in  a  person  who  chances  to  have  passed  his  youth  in  Lon« 
don,  and  who  has  retired  into  the  country  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  We 
may  find  in  such  a  one  a  social  polish,  a  pastoral  simplicity.  He  rusti- 
cates agreeably,  and  vegetates  with  a  degree  of  sentiment.  He  comes 
to  the  next  post-town  to  see  for  letters,  watches  the  coaches  as  they  pass, 
and  eyes  the  passengiTi^  with  a  look  of  familiar  curiosity^  thinking  that 
ho  too  was  a  gay  follow  in  his  time.  He  turns  his  horse's  head  down 
the  narrow  Inne  that  loads  homewards,  puts  on  an  old  coat  to  save  his 
wardrobe,  and  fills  his  (flass  nearer  to  the  brim.  As  he  lifts  tlie  purple 
juice  to  his  lips  and  to  his  eyo,  and  in  the  dim  solitude  that  hems  him 
round,  thinks  of  the  glowing  line — 

"  This  bottle's  the  sun  of  our  tabic" — 

another  sun  rises  upon  his  iinig^ination  ;  the  sim  of  his  youth,  the 
bhzo  of  vanity,  the  glitter  of  the  metropolis,  "  glares  round  his  soul, 
and  mocks  his  closing  oyo-ruls."''  The  distant  roar  of  coaches  is  in  his 
ef»rs — the  pit  stare  upon  him  with  a  thousand  eyes — Mrs.  Siddons, 
B:iunister,  King,  are  before  him — he  starts  as  from  a  dream,  and 
swears  he  will  to  T^ondon  ;  but  the  expense,  the  length  of  way,  deters 
him,  and  he  rises  the  next  morning  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  the  hare 
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• 

that  has  brushed  the  dew-drops  from  the  lawn,  or  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
Magistrates !  Mr.  Justice  Shallow  answered  in  some  sort  to  this  descrip- 
tion of  a  retired  Cockney  and  indigenous  country-gentleman.  He  '^  knew 
the  Inns  of  Court,  where  they  would  talk  of  mad  Shallow  yet,  and  where 
the  bona  robus  were,  and  had  them  at  commandment :  ay,  and  had  heard 
the  chimes  at  midnight !'' 

It  is  a  strange  state  of  society  (such  as  that  in  London)  where  a  man 
does  not  know  his  next-door  neighbour,  and  where  the  feelings  (one 
would  think)  must  recoil  upon  themselves,  and  either  fester  or  become 
obtuse.    Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  the  preface  to  his  poem  of  the  '^  Excur- 
sion," represents  men  in  cities  as  so  many  wild  beasts  or  evil  spirits, 
shut  up  in  cells  of  ignorance,  without  natural  affections,  and  barricadoed 
down  in  sensuality  and  selfishness.     The  nerve  of  humanity  is  bound 
up,  according  to  him :  the  circulation  of  the  blood  stagnates.     And  it 
would  be  so,  if  men  were  merely  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  their  im- 
mediate neighbours,  and  did  not  meet  together  generally  and  more  at 
large.     But  man  in  London  becomes,  as  Mr.  Burke  has  it,  a  sort  of 
^  public  creature."     He  lives  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  the  world  in 
his.     If  he  witnesses  less  of  the  details  of  private  life,  he  has  better  op- 
portunities of  observing  its  larger  masses  and  varied  movements.     He 
sees  the  stream  of  human  life  pouring  along  the  streets — its  comforts  and 
embellishments  piled  up  in  the  shops — the  houses  are  proofs  of  the  in- 
d;i!>try,  the  j)iiblic  buildings  of  the  art  and  magnificence  of  man ;  while 
the  public  amusemencs  and  places  of  resort  are  a  centre  and  suppoit  for 
social  feeling.     A  {playhouse  alone  is  a  school  of  humanity,  where  all 
eyea  arc  fixed  on  the  same  gay  or  solemn  scene,  where  smiles  or  tears 
are  spread  from  face  to  face,  and  where  a  tiiousand  hearts  beat  in  uni- 
son !  Look  at  the  company  in  a  country  theatre  (in  comparison),  and  see 
the  coldness,  the  sullenness,  the  want  of  sympathy,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  turn  round  to  scan  and  scrutinize  one  another.     In  London  there 
is  R  public;  and  each  man  is  part  of  it.     We  are  gregarious,  and  afifect 
the  kind.     We  have  a  sort  of  abstract  existence ;  and  a  community  of 
ideas  and  knowledge  (rather  than  local  proximity)  is  the  bond  of  so- 
ciety and  good-fellowship.  This  is  one  great  cause  of  the  tone  of  political 
feeling  in  large  and  populous  cities.   There  is  here  a  visible  body-politic, 
a  type  and  image  of  that  huge  Leviathan  the  State.     W'e  comprehend 
that  vast  denomination,  the  People y  of  which  we  see  a  tenth  part  daily 
moving  before  us ;  and  by  having  our  imaginations  emancipated  from 
petty  interests  and  personsJ  dependence,  we  learn  to  venerate  ourselves 
as  men,  and  to  respect  the  rights  of  human  nature.     Therefore  it  is  that 
the  citizens  and  freemen  of  London  and  Westmmster  arc  patriots  by 
prescription,  philosophers  and  politicians  by  the  right  of  their  binh- 
place.     In  the  country,  men  are  no  better  than  a  herd  of  cattle  or  scat- 
tered deer.     They  have  no  idea  but  of  individuals,  none  of  rights  or 
principles — and  a  king,  as  the  greatest  individual,  is  the  highest  idea 
they  can  form.     He  is  "a  species  alone,"  and  as  superior  to  any  single 
peasant,  as  the  latter  is  to  the  peasant's  dog,  or  to  a  crow  flying  over 
'jiis  head.     In  London  the  king  is  but  as  one  to  a  million  (numerically 
speaking),  is  seldom  seen,  and  then  distinguished  only  from  others  by 
the  superior  griices  of  his  person.     A  coimtry  'squire  or  a  lord  of  the 
manor  is  a  greater  man  in  his  village  or  hundred  ! 
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THE    NAPOLEON    MEMOIRS.^ 

In  a  former  number,  in  taking  a  review  of  "  Las  Cases'  Journal/' 
wc  slightly  glanced  at  the  first  part  of  these  Memoirs,  of  which  impor- 
tant production  four  parts  are  now  published — ^two  dictated  to  General 
Gourgaud,  and  more  immediately  and  strictly  historical — ^two  more  dic- 
tated to  tlie  Count  de  Montholon,  entitled  ^^  Historical  Miscellanies/' 
containing  notes  and  observations  upon  several  modem  French  publica- 
tions which  reached  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  and  gave  false  or  imper- 
fect views  of  his  personal  conduct,  or  of  the  political  and  military  events 
of  his  reign. 

Wlien  Napoleon,  having  ceased  in  1814  to  be  Emperor  of  France, 
was  about  to  depart  for  the  Island  of  Elba,  his  farewell  promise  to  the 
remnant  of  his  old  companions  in  arms  who  witnessed  that  extremity 
of  his  fortune,  was,  that  he  would  prepare  a  record  of  the  great  trans- 
actions they  had  achieved  together.  The  events  that  so  rapidly  ensued 
interfered  with  the  design, — ^but  the  final  and  not  inglorious  stru^le  to 
be  once  again  the  foremost  man  of  the  world  having  failed,  and  he  him- 
self doomed  to  a  sentence  that  extinguished  every  hope,  he  no  longer 
deferred  its  execution.  On  the  passage  to  St.  Helena  he  commenced 
the  present  work,  and  was  constantly  occupied  upon  it  during  the  six 
years  that  he  continued  to  hold  out  against  the  miseiles  of  exile,  and 
the  climate,  and  the  governor  of  St.  Helena.  The  quantity  of  matter 
condensed  in  these  volumes  is  so  great,  and  the  subjects  so  various,  that 
it  would  be  quite  impossible,  in  such  a  notice  as  the  present,  to  give  any 
thing  like  a  perfect  analysis  of  their  contents.  A  large  space  is  dedi- 
cated to  accounts  of  battles,  with  minute  and  elaborate  critical  remarks 
upon  military  evolutions,  which  we  profess  our  incompetency  to  appre- 
ciate, or  at  all  times  to  follow — though,  doubtless,  this  portion  of  the 
work  will  be  deemed  by  many  to  be  the  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive ;  we  shall  therefore  confine  our  extracts  and  observations  to  such 
passages  as  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  and  policy  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man,  who,  by  the  force  of  his  genius  and  ambition,  raised  him- 
self ( he  repeatedly  asserts  "  without  a  crime")  from  the  station  of  a 
military  adventurer  to  be  the  imperial  chief,  the  creator  and  director  of 
the  most  formidable  combination  of  political  resources  that  modem  Eu- 
rope has  seen  confederated  against  the  stability  of  hostile  thrones  and 
institutions. 

One  of  the  first  great  events  recorded  in  these  volumes  is  the  Revolu- 
tion which  placed  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  the  French  govemment — ^the 
celebrated  scene  of  the  1 8th  and  19th  Brumaire.  It  is  given  in  that 
minute  detail  which  always  imparts  so  much  light  and  interest  to  the 
narrative  of  a  great  transaction. 

He  was  in  .Egypt  when  information  of  the  increasing  inefficiency 
and  unpopularity  of  the  existing  government  reached  him.  The  men 
whom  the  accidents  of  the  Revolution  had  called  to  rule  the  afiairs  of 
France  were  distrustful  of  each  other,  and  had  lost  all  public  confi- 
dence and  respect.  The  French  people  felt  that  they  were  misgovemed, 
and  were  prepared  by  that  impression,  and  by  their  recent  familiarity 

*  Memoirs  of  the  History*  of  France  during  the  Rei^  of  Napoleon,  dictated  by 
the  Emperor  at  St.  Helena,  &c.    2  Livraisons,  consuting  of  4  voltune8. 
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s,  for  any  clionge  iliat  sliimld  promise  a  more  effcciual 
)IlJaiioti  and  mnnagFrnmi  of  tlif  naiionat  resources.  Undw  ihes? 
circumstances  Napoleon,  contiding  in  hb  (alcnis  and  in  the  influence  of 
his  fame,  formed  the  hardy  project  of  crushing  llie  factions  that  agitated 
the  coimlry,  tind  of  raising  himself  upon  tliejj'  ruins  tu  the  summit  of  his 
ambition.  He  consigned  the  command  of  the  Egyptian  exp<-dili»n  to 
Kteber,  and  repaired  to  France.  His  unexperled  arrival  was  hailed 
wHb  demon siraiioRs  of  general  joy.  By  the  tin)e  he  bad  reached  the 
ca|>ital,  he  liad  seen  enough  to  aatisfy  him  that  what  he  projected  might 
'  ^  achieved. 

ro  of  pan  eivDli  had  informed  him  of  iIif  i^aeriil  miidiiioa  of  Tnnce,  , 
IT  iMcfligenrc  iIibI  ho  had  procured  on  tlie  rnad  (from  Frojiu  to  Paris)  had  , 
''--n  intinately  ■cqnainted  with  all  ihal  he  required  to  know.     Hii  tpsdIu- 

tiien.     niiai  be  had  not  even  withed  to  illcnipl  upon  hii  reluni  riom  \ 

llrfj,  he  wiu  now  drtermiin«d  to  effect.     Hit  conii'upl  Tor  ibe  gaicnuoeiil  of  the  J 
Dirn-lory,  and  for  (lie   political   mUiguers   nf  tlie  dny,  wu  eilrciue.      ReBolTed  3 
Ui  anuRW:  iIk-  chief  ronlrul    in   llie   ttUe,  oud   Id  restore  lo  France  her  days  ofa 
gioej,  \if  gniug  tat   energetic   iiopulte   lo    public    measures,  it  was  for  the  eie 
cutim  of   Ihii    project   ilinl  he  tuul  come  (mm  Egypt ;  anil  nil  that  he  had  ju> 
wUneiied  in  the  interior  of  I'raacc   bad  only  <encd  to  coiifino   hit    deiermui^ 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  bold  design  be  proceeded  wilh  caution.    He  ] 
went  rarely  into  pubUc — he  admiited  the  visits  of  none  but  a  few  select  I 
friends,  with  whom  he  conferred  upon  the  relative  strength  of  the  dif-  } 
ferent  parlies,  and  the  respective  proposals  that  were  tendered  lo  hiin  by  I 
eacli.     Cemadotle,  Augereau,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Jacobins,  offered,  J 
on  certain  condilionx,  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  a  military  dictator- 1 
ship  ; — Q  more  moderate  party,  consisting  of  Regnier,  Boulay,  &c.  were  T 
fur  committing  to  him  the  direction  of  the  governraent  as  it  then  stood.  I 
The  Directory  was  divided — Sifcyes  was  for  abolishing  the  present  Con-  \ 
stjiution  (La  Constitution  de  I'ati  111.)  and  substituting  one  that  he  had 
framed.     His  views  were  supported  by  the  Direclor  Roger-Dueos  and 
the  majority  of  the  Council  of  Ancients.     The  remaining  three  Direo 
tort,  Barras,  Moulins,  and  Gohier,  proposed  that  Bonaparte  should  re- 
fiunte  tlie  comniand  of  the  army   of  Italy.     The  tivo  lattR'  were  sin- 
cere; but  Barras,  who  was  then  intriguing  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,   ihottghl   of  nothing  but  retaining   hb  present  ascendancv. 
AAer  deliberating  over  these  several  proposals,  Napoleon  was  finally 
hesitating  beti««n  those  of  Sieyes  and  Barras,  when  the  following  occur- 
rence betrayed  the  duplicity  of  the  latter ; — 

•'On  the  Sih  Brumaire  (October  30lli)  Kapoleon  dined  with  Barras.  The  com- 
Vtay  was  imall.  In  the  eourse  of  ccmvenalioii  alter  diiiiirr, '  The  Republic,'  Mid 
IIm  Director,  '  i*  f^ini;  to  ruin — (he  present  syitea  will  never  do, — the  govrm- 
^pnl  i*  wiiJioiU  energy — we  nninl  hmp  a  clinuge,  aod  appiiint  neUDuvillc  Freu- 
dHH  of  ilii'  Rcpiihlli.'.  With  ri'gnrd  lo  you.  General,  yoai  inlcnlion  \  ' 
'111-  *ii\i\  .  uiiil  as  for  myself,  sirk,  driiKHKling,  and  eihausied  ■»!■., 

I  .   l«ii  lo  rclirc  lo  >  priiote  nation.'    IVapoleou  looked  at  him  intentlj,  . 

111.;  n  word — Bntnu  sunk  his  eyo  nnd  was   confounded : — the  coo-  i 

■  .1  there.    General  HedouiUle  was  a  mon  of  eitrroie  mediocrity,  j 

<    '  <<t  HJiat  he  thouRht ',  hii  counteiuincr  betrayed  his  secret. 

1  .1 vcisation  w»»   dpei»i*e.     A  few  mnnwnt*   after,   Napnieo 

^iejc  llo  iuformed  him  Ihal  Ibr  ten  dajn  post  Ifa*  seinBl  |»rticB  had  been  ad-  \ 
dnHint!  lltemselvoi  lo  hiio — that  be  had  resolTnl  to  proceed  in  tonrr  '  '-'^  ■ - 
(SUy>«)  ouil  th«  raajurity  uf  the  Council  uf  Aadenls,  and  that  he  n 
Kb*  hbn  a  ixnitive  OMurance  nf  iltii  inlention.  tl  was  agreed  that  [be  dianga' J 
■  eflccted  bri»,',ii  ihc  ISIh  and  20th  Brumulrc."  ■ 
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The  sequel  is  equally  curious  and  characteristic  of  the  men  and  the 
times: — 

"  When  Napoleon  returned  home,  Talleyrand,  Fouche,  Rocdcrer,  and  R<*aly 
were  there.  He  told  them  with  entire  simphcity,  and  viithf)ut  any  movement  of 
countenance  that  could  betray  his  own  opinion,  of  what  Barras  had  just  been 
•aying.  Ri6al  and  Fouche,  who  were  attached  to  that  director,  telt  at  once  all 
the  impolicy  of  his  dissiitiulution,  and  repaired  to  his  liouse  to  remouHtrate  Hith 
him.  About  eight  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  Barras  came  to  .Napvilcon, 
who  had  not  yet  risen — he  insisted  upon  seeing  him,  entered,  and  Stiid  that  he  fear- 
ed his  meaning  had  been  misunderstood  the  night  before — that  Napole  n  alone 
could  save  the  Republic — that  he  come  to  place  himself  at  hiA  disposal — tu  do 
whatever  Napoleon  should  desire,  and  act  any  part  that  i-hou'd  be  ah>i^ued  him 
and  earnestly  entreated  to  have  an  assurance  that  if  he  had  any  project  in  v>  w, 
he  wouM  count  upon  Barras.  But  Napoleon  had  already  taken  his  nart  :  he 
answered  that  he  desired  nothing — that  he  was  fatigued  and  iodispcsed—^that 
after  the  arid  climate  of  Arabia,  he  found  his  frame  adcctcd  by  the  moist  at- 
mosphere  of  Paris,  and  by  similar  common-places  he  put  an  end  to   the   iuter<^ 


▼lew." 


Such  were  some  of  the  petty  matters  thnt  preceded  and  accelerated 
the  momentous  crisis  that  was  at  hand.  The  remaining  particul.us  are 
given  with  the  minute  fidelity  of  an  historian  relating  what  he  hnd 
actually  witnessed  ;* — but  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  woik  Um  If. 
The  final  result  was,  that  the  plans  which  Napoleon,  in  concert  with 
Sieyes,  adopted  completely  succeeded.  The  Directory  was  ab(  l«%hed. 
Napoleon,  Sieyes,  and  Roger-Ducos  were  named  provisional  Consuls 
until  a  new  Constitution  should  be  framed.  The  now  Constitution, 
from  which  however  the  subtleties  contained  in  the  portfolio  of  Si 'yes 
were  as  much  as  possible  excluded,  was  proclaimed  on  the  24th  of 
the  following  December ;  and  Napoleon,  as  first  Consul  of  th*>  French 
Republic,  took  his  place  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe. — As  such,  his 
character  and  actions  now  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  topics  in  the 
range  of  historical  investigation. 

When  a  deputation  from  the  town  of  Capua  waited  upon  Terentius 
Varro,  with  an  address  of  condolence  upon  the  defeat  at  Canna?,  the 
beaten  Cojuul,  in  his  reply,  implored  them  to  be  firm  in  their  fidelity 
to  Rome^  md  among  other  arguments,  did  not  omit  to  assure  them 
tliat  Hannibal  was  altogether  a  most  fiendlike  personage — that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  building  bridges  and  mounds  of  htunan  bodies,  and  had 
actually  initiated  his  savage  troops  in  the  practice  of  feeding  upon 
human  flesh.  During  the  fourteen  years  of  Napoleon's  formidable 
ascendancy,  it  was  a  standing  point  of  policy  to  cheer  the  efforts  of  his 
tnemies  by  similar  calumnies:  in  proportion  as  we  became  alarmed, 
we  became .  abusive ;  every  new  victory,  or  master-stroke  of  policy  on 

*The  day  before  the  ITnal  Mow  was  struck  at  St.  Cloud,  to  which  the  sittmg  of 
the  Legislative  Chambers  had  been  transferriMl  by  a  decree  of  the  18th  Bnimaire, 
Augoreau,  who  was  secrcdy  opposed  to  Napoleon,  presented  himself  at  the 
Tuileries  where  the  troo()8  vi  ere  passing  in  review ;  Napoleon  advised  him  to 
absent  himself  from  St.  Cloud  on  the  foUowiug  day — to  keep  quiet,  and  not  cancel 
the  services  he  had  already  rendered  his  country,  for  that  no  effort  could  counteract 
the  intended  movement.  Augerean  assurct!  him  of  his  entire  devotion,  and  his  dcsii-e 
to  march  under  his  orders.  '*  £h  bien.  General,"  said  he,  "  est-ce  que  vous  ne 
comptez  pas  touiours  sur  votre  petit  Augereau!"  Next  day,  however,  when  a 
rumom^  reached  Paris  of  the  proceedings  at  St.  Cloud,  le  petit  Augereau  posted 
thifhe^  and  imagining  from  the  tumultuary  scene  there  that  Napoleon  was  los(a 
Approached  him  and  obser>-ed,  "  £4  bkn !  vom  void  dan$  une  jolicposition  f" 
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his  part,  was  the  signal  for  fresh  levies  of  libels  upon  ours ;  and  to  such 
an  extreme  of  contumely  had  we  arrived,  and  so  popular  had  this 
mode  of  carrying  on  the  war  become,  that  ten  years  ago  every  man 
who  wished  to  be  considered  a  friend  to  his  king  and  country,  felt 
bound  to  admit  tliat  Bonaparte  was  a  monster  in  human  shape — that 
he  poisoned  his  soldiers,  murdered  his  prisoners,  betrayed  his  friends, 
was  brutally  uisulting  to  subjugated  kings  and  queens — in  a  word,  that 
he  was  so  irretrievably  and  inordinately  vicious,  that,  for  example-sake, 
DO  well-conducted  person  should  ever  mention  his  name  without  a 
thrill  of  execration.  But  he  has  since  fallen,  and  is  now  in  his  grave, 
and  his  character  and  actions  may  at  length  be  spoken  of  with  some- 
thing like  the  impartiality  which  the  future  historian  will  not  refuse 
the  most  extraordinary  being  of  the  modem  world. 

Napoleon's  talents  have  been  seldom  questioned.  They  were  of  so 
high  and  rare  an  order,  that  finding  no  one  of  his  own  age  with  whom 
to  compare  him,  we  must  resort  to  the  few  great  names  of  the  human 
race — Hannibal,  Alexander,  Caesar,  Charlemagne — conquerors,  legis- 
lators, founders  of  empire — men  of  universal  renown.  The  con- 
spicuous qualities  of  his  mind  were  enerp:y  and  sagacity — intellectual 
hardihood  to  conceive  vast  designs,  and  boundless  fertility  in  creating 
and  applying  the  means  to  attain  them,  lie  was  equally  eminent  in 
Wtir  and  policy ;  and  his  achievements  in  both  were  marked  by  far  less 
of  accident  and  adventurous  experiment  than  was  once  imagined.  He 
went  into  battle  with  an  assurance  of  success  founded  upon  previous, 
and  for  the  most  part  unerring  calculations.  This  was  the  secret  of 
his  confidence  in  his  fortune.  He  compared,  as  if  it  were  an  abstract 
scif  ntific  question,  the  physical  and  moral  forces  of  his  troops  with 
those  arrayed  against  him,  and  where  he  found  the  former  preponde- 
rate, gave  the  word  to  march  and  conquer.  The  most  unskilled  in 
military  science  may  collect  this  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  volumes 
before  us.  Hiroughout,  when  discussing  the  various  battles  he  had 
won,  he  appears  to  claim  credit,  nut  so  much  for  having  been  actually 
victorious  when  once  the  conflict  had  begun,  as  for  having  by  previous 
arran&rements  and  combinations  brought  the  certain  means  of  victory 
to  the  field.  He  was  persuaded,  and  could  not  afterwards  divest  him- 
self of  the  conviction,  that  he  had  done  this  at  Waterloo ;  and  hence  his 
expression,  so  much  ridiculed  by  tiiose  who  mistake  its  real  import, 
that  he,  and  not  Wellington,  oitg/tt  to  have  gained  the  day. 

The  same  qualities  of  mind,  the  same  preparatory  forethought  in 
speculation,  and  energy  in  action,  and  for  a  long  time  the  same  success, 
distinguished  him  as  a  statesman.  His  boldness  here,  as  in  the  field, 
was  the  result  of  profound  calculations,  through  which  none  but  the 
most  penetratin*::  and  combining  intellect  could  have  passed.  His 
saying  waf ,  that  in  all  his  great  measures,  '^  he  marched  at  the  head  of 
large  masses  of  opinion."'  This  military  allusion  illustrates  the  genius 
of  his  civil  policy.  In  all  his  projects,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  he 
mar-tliallcd  the  passions  and  opinions  that  sided  with  him,  computed 
their  numerical  and  moral  force,  and  where  he  found  they  must  pre- 
vail, advanced  at  the  charge-step  to  his  object.  In  a  word,  he  ma- 
noeuvred the  national  mind  as  he  would  a  great  army ;  and  having  had 
the  art  of  persuading  the  citizen,  as  well  as  the  soldier,  that  he  was 
leading  him  on  ti^ory,  he  exacted  alike  from  both,  and  met  with  tbft 
same  measure  of  discipline  and  subordination. 
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Under  Napoleon^s  government  there  was  a  suspension  of  political 
liberty  in  France.  His  maxim  was  that  the  few  should  plan,  and  the 
many  acquiesce  and  execute.  He  established  and  encouraged  free 
dbcussion  in  the  cabinet,  but  he  discountenanced  all  popular  interfe- 
rence in  state  measures,  as  he  would  a  spirit  of  mutinous  dictation  in 
the  camp.  We  are  no  advocates  for  this  mode  of  rule ;  but  in  speak- 
ing of  the  despotism  of  Napoleon  as  a  personal  crime,  we  should  in 
fairness  remember  that  he  was  accountable  for  it  to  his  subjects  and  not 
his  enemies,  and  that  they  were  content  to  overlook  its  rigour  for  the 
many  benefits  it  imparted.  He  asserts  that  his  government  was 
^^  eminently  popular.''  He  surely  did  much  to  make  it  so.  He  rescued 
France  from  the  sway  of  the  demagogue.  He  consolidated  the  na- 
tional energies,  and  forced  them  into  channels  that  led  to  national  ob- 
jects. He  made  talent  the  surest  road  to  distinction.  He  was  the 
patron  of  unbounded  religious  toleration.  Under  his  reign  no  French- 
man could  be  molested  and  degraded  upon  the  fantastic  doctrine,  that 
certain  dogmas  had  certain  remote  and  influential  tendencies  which 
should  disqualify  for  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights.  He  firamed  a  com- 
prehensive and  intelligible  code  of  laws  (the  greatest  want  of  modem 
nations),  in  which  he  justly  gloried  as  a  lasting  monument  of  his  con- 
cern for  the  public  good.  These  and  his  other  great  acts  of  general 
utility  attached  the  French  to  his  government,  despotic  as  it  was,  and 
rendered  them  the  willing  instruments  of  his  schemes  of  aggrandize- 
ment, in  the  products  of  which  they  were  themselves  to  share. 

We  have  stopped  to  ofler  these  remarks,  because  we  feel  that  it  is 
not  to  the  glory  of  England  to  depreciate  this  extraordinary  man.  Her 
real  glory  consists  in  having  withstood  the  shock  of  his  genius — in 
having  so  long  resisted  his  imperial  pretensions  and  asserted  her  own 
against  a  confederacy  of  hostile  powers,  such  as  no  people  uninspired 
by  the  pride  and  energy  of  freedom  could  have  braved. 

We  proceed  to  extract  some  farther  specimens  of  these  Memoirs. 
The  general  contents,  independently  of  the  martial  details,  embrace 
the  multiplied  objects  of  his  ambitious  policy,  which  may  be  summarily 
described  to  have  been,  to  render  France  the  arbitress,  and  Paris  the 
capital  of  the  world ;  to  consolidate  Italy  into  a  separate  kingdom ;  to 
transfer  the  seat  of  the  Papal  power  to  the  metropolis  of  France ;  to 
subjugate  the  several  Continental  states  into  obedience,  or  terrify  them 
into  an  alliance ;  and,  above  all,  to  break  the  naval  and  commercial, 
and  thereby  the  political  influence  of  England  in  the  aflairs  of  Europe. 
Upon  the  subject  of  these  vast  designs,  the  present  work  supplies  in- 
valuable materials  for  the  future  historian ;  but  their  very  importance 
precludes  our  entering  upon  them.  Any  one  of  even  the  subordinate 
topics  connected  with  them  would  more  than  exhaust  our  limits.  We 
shall,  therefore,  go  on  according  to  our  original  intention  (and  without 
any  attempt  at  regular  order)  to  take  up  such  passages  as  have  in- 
terested us  by  their  novelty,  and  are  capable  of  being  compressed  into 
our  remaining  space. 

The  following  may  be  adduced  as  a  characteristic  example  of  Napo- 
leon's originality  and  skill  as  a  political  intriguer.  In  1800  it  was  the 
great  object  of  France  to  detach  the  Emperor  Paid  from  the  alliance  of 
England  and  Austria.  He  was  at  that  time  knoij^to  be  deeply  cha- 
grined by  thr?  losses  his  army  had  sustained  in  SwWerland,  and  to  be 
^eaiJy  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  his  allies.    Mapoleon  seized  the 
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DCCfi^on  of  turning  those  feelings  to  account,  Diid,  knotring  liis  villi 
rebl(!  ptnnt  to  be  ofi  the  side  of  his  heroical  preieniiioiis,  he  ilirrcti 

his  opemtions  against  that  quarter.     A  little  after  the  battle  of  Mi g_ . 

he  hail  flattered  the  vanity  of  Paul  by  senJing  him  the  sword  wliich  Lefi^ 
the  Tenth  had  presented  to  lle-Adiim,  as  the  rcvard  of  his  bravery  in 
dc-r€nding  Rhodes  aEainst  the  Inlidels ;  but  an  opportunity  now  uflcrcd 
nf  makinL'  a  more  brilliant  and  substantial  present.  Ten  itiousand 
Russian  soldiers  were  prisoners  of  France.  Napoleon  proposed  to 
England  and  Austria  to  exchange  ihem  for  an  equal  nnmber  of  French- 
men. The  olTcr,  as  no  doubt  expected,  was  refused.  Napoleon  ex- 
elaimed  a^nst  the  refusal  as  an  art  of  narrow-minded  injiistit'c,  and 
declared  that,  as  a  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  Which  he  held  sucB 
brave  soldiers,  he  would  resnire  them  without  ransom  to  the  Czar, 
The  Russian  officers  accordini;ly  received  iheir  swords,  and  all  tb« 
prisMiera  were  collected  at  Aii-!a-Ctiaprlk,  where  they  were  newlj 
clothed  and  equipped  in  tlie  most  splendid  style  that  the  yanufactureB 
of  France  could  efl'ecl.  A  Russian  general  was  appointed  to  organise 
Aem  into  battalions  and  regiments.  The  nrdeni  and  impetuous  Pai^ 
could  not  hold  out  ngaJRst  this.  He  forthwith  despatched  a  cotvier  M 
Napoleon  with  the  following  singular  letter : — 

>I  Consul,— I  do  Dol  write  (D  you  in  order  10  enter  inld  diiciuBioni 


J 


ininif^  with  mr  disantiErardon  Ioki 
itu,  nod  ii  Deivr  guided  but  by  her 
u  (br  the  purjMM  or  putting  an  ciid 


■HTiu  towards  him.  1  write  to  moke  jruu  ac- 
rdR  England,  who  lialmea  every  riglit  or  na- 
.eUiihneis  Bnrl  inlereal.  1  wnh  to  unite  wilti 
to  the  injiulice  of  ttial  governuicnl." 


lortly  after  the  proposed  t:eaty  of  alliance  was  formally  executed. 

iccount  of  Egypt,  a  jwrtion  of  the  work  that  will  probably 
attractions  (or  general  readers,  we  liiive  a  short  digressio^V 
iipon  polygamy,  and  a  proposed  explanation  of  that  institution  different.  | 
.  from  those  of  preceding  speculators. 


-TTusecoui. 
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nd  one  of  tome  other 

colour.     Doubilcu  il  « 

as  also  in  llicspiiitor 

Kmwlcr^. 

to  favour  (li 

[inMtiHU  or  it!  votaries;  and  la 

thi>  re.iw«  pofcy  UM* 

0  art  in 

concord." 

■  The  dortrine  of  Montesquieu  is  more  obvious  and  satisfactory.  In  J 
irarm  climates  where  lliiit  usage  has  alniost  exclusively  prevailed^ 
lemale  attractions  pass  rapidly  away.  A  Nourmah&ut  ur  rat: 
■hose  regions,  howe%'er  adoralile  in  her  teens,  becomes  to  outward  ap- 
peoranre,  <|uitc  elderly  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  a  wrinkled  matron' 1 
u  twenty-fivL'.  But  Seliin,  wlio  is  only  three  or  four  years  older  at  j 
the  period  of  this  catastrophe,  is  still  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  Urien- 
ul  sensibility,  and  in  sptiG  uf  his  eternal  vows,  finds  fals  alTietion^  ^ 
'ering  from  ihe  object  of  his  first  altachinent.  He  is  once  moi«  , 
V  da  bc»oia  (Paimtr.  and  if  llie  laws  were  so  unreasonable  a 
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denounce  his  second  dream  of  connubial  felicity,  the  danger,  or  rather 
the  certainty  would  be,  that  like  the  fashionable  husband  of  every 
clime  and  age,  he  would  defy  the  law  and  set  up  a  sejMurate  establish- 
ment, to  the  great  scandal  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  inextinguishable 
indignation  of  his  neglected  partner,  and  followt*d  in  due  course  by 
everlasting  appeals  to  the  Cadi  on  the  subject  of  their  domestic  jars. 
The  legislators  of  the  East,  therefore,  perceiving  the  consequences  of 
prohibiting  an  usage  originally  founded'  upon  the  caducity  of  female 
charms,  and  which  would  inevitably  continue  in  one  form  or  another, 
whether  they  sanctioned  it  or  not,  have  permitted  polygamy ;  under 
the  restriction,  perhaps,  in  the  first  instance,  of  not  allowing  a  second 
wife  until  the  first  was  on  the  wane ; — ^but  as  laws  made  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  rich  arc  liberally  construed,  the  transition  was  easy  from 
an  old  and  a  young  wife  to  two  simultaneous  young  ones,  and  so  on  to 
as  many  as  the  husband  could  afford  to  support.  But  although  we 
take  Napol^n's  conjectures  on  this  subject  to  be  incorrect,  there  is  no 
want  of  his  accustomed  sagacity  and  boldness  in  the  application  that 
he  would  make  of  his  doctrine.  Speaking  in  another  place  of  the  con- 
dition of  St.  Domingo,  he  says, 

**  The  question  of  the  liberty  of  the  Blacks  u  one  fuH  of  complication  and  difficul- 
ty. In  Africa  and  Asia  it  has  been  resolved,  but  by  the  means  of  polygamy.  There 
the  blacks  and  whites  form  part  of  the  same  family — the  head  of  the  family  having 
wives  of  various  colours,  all  the  children  are  brothers,  are  reared  in  the  same  cradle, 
bear  the  same  name,  and  sit  at  the  same  table.  Would  it  then  be  impossible  to 
authorize  polygamy  in  our  islands,  restricting  the  number  of  wives  to  two,  a  white 
and  a  black?  The  First  Consul  bad  some  conferences  with  theologians,  in  order 
to  prepare  the  way  for  this  important  measure.  Polygamy  prevailed  among  the 
patriarchs  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity — the  Church  tolerated  a  species  of  con- 
cubinage, of  which  the  effect  was  the  same.  Thv*  Pope,  the  council  have  the  means 
of  authorising  a  similar  institution,  since  its  obiect  would  be  to  conciliate  and  pro- 
duce social  harmony,  and  not  to  extend  the  iudnlgence  of  the  senses.  The  effects  of 
these  marriages  would  have  been  limited  to  the  colonies,  and  suitable  measures 
would  have  been  taken  to  prevent  their  producing  any  dis<Mrder  in  the  present  state 
of  our  society." 

Some  of  our  female  readers  who,  probably  know  little  of  Napoleon's 
style  of  thinking  and  writing  except  from  his  bulletins  and  other  pub- 
lic documents,  may  wish  to  see  how  he  treats  subjects  of  a  lighter 
kind  : — and  as  one  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  him  during  the  war,  was 
a  barbarous  contempt  of  ail  gallant  feeling  and  observance  towards  the 
sex,  we  shall  select  a  passage,  in  which  he  recalls  after  a  lapse  of  many 
years,  the  impressions  made  u})on  him  by  the  ladies  of  Egypt.  The  de- 
scription is  very  much  in  the  minute  and  caressing  manner  of  Rousseau. 

*'  The  General-in-chief  had  numerous  occasions  of  observing  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  women  of  the  cotmtiy  to  i^hom  he  granted  audiences.  They  were 
either  the  widovvs  of  Beys  or  Katchofs,  or  tlicir  wives  who  came  during  their  ab- 
sence, to  implore  his  protection.  The  ri«  i  ness  of  their  dress,  their  elevated  de- 
portment, their  little  soft  hands,  their  fine  eyes,  their  noble  and  graceful  carriag^e, 
and  their  extremely  elegant  manners,  denoted  that  they  were  of  a  class  and  au 
education  above  the  vulgar.  They  always  couuncnced  by  kissing  the  hand  of  the 
Sultan  Kebir*,  which  they  afterwards  raised  to  their  forehead,  and  then  to  their 
breast ;  many  of  them  exprebs«'(l  their  wishe«»  with  ihc  most  perfect  grace,  and  in  an 
encht.ntin;^  tone  of  voice,  and  displayed  all  the  talent  and  the  sofltness  of  the  most 
accompli&iied  Europeans.    The  propriety  of  their  demeanour  and  the  modesty  of  their 


The  Great  Sultan — the  title  b^  which  f^apoleon  was  designated  by  the  Arabs. 


A  liltlc  rnnher  on  he  gives  an  instance  of  their  propensity  to  asseitil 
thf  rights  of  women,  even  to  pelilionin^  hiniselt'  for  a  redress  of  conniir  J 
blal  grievances;  and  coniiderine  what  a  frightful  deaput  he  was,  i 
■pp^ifs  from  his  manner  of  relating  the  anecdote,  lo  have  re^rdpd  ik 
Stirrings  of  natural  ambition  in  the  bosoms  at  theie  aspiring  gipMCs  wi^ 
ungulor  indulgence. 


hingt  Hhlcli  t 


"TTw  wooion  have  Uiclr  prjvilcf^  i — (hrti 
CMinal  refiue  (hem  a-illwul  beiiiK  cantidenid  bBrliuriBni,  loonnrri,  vitlitiut  ft 
■  RiKnU  outer;  aKoiiut  Ibfti ;  "uch,  fur  eianiplp,  ii  the  rlpln  or  c<unE  Id  the  bi 
It  u  u  tbv  >K|NNir-bBtlu  Ihsi  Uic  H  ' 


o  uieniblc  i  it  'a  liiKie 


■DBimtr  r  be  led  her  liji  the  huul  into  the  dioner-rooiu — tilt  Ixil  plan  at  labl»- . 
Diiwi  ilclUate  ooracU  were  for  ba :  il'  bcr  buidhprcbicf  diaoi'cd  to  drop,  ho  ■ 
OB  the.  alon  to  pick  il  up.     A)  »on  u  sbe  reliii«l  tlicEc  pBitKiilare  in  UiP  Intfa  | 
RoielU,  >ll  the  oihert  begun  lo  eiiiFrtain  lioprs  of  a  Epn^ral  cliiin|^  of  inn 
and  kigned  a  petilian   to  (lie  Sultui  Kcbir,  that  their  hiiibajidt  ihnald  be  tu 
trval  IliPia  in  thi  Jiomc  way'," 

Wlifle  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  Napoleon's  demeanour  to  w< 
we  cnnnot  refrain  from  inserting  nn  example  that  we  have  met  for  t 
£m  time  in  these  volumes,  and  which,  upon  higher  grounds  than  ibc 
*™'  courmy,  mun   be   considered  as   most  creditable  to  h' 

b  public  despatch  from  Cairo,  (August  19,  179^,)  annom 
_Iitecut(ve  Directory  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  at  Abouku-- 
Xsaster  which  he  attributes  to  Admiral  Brueys,  who,  in  violation  c 
repeated  orders,  neglected  lo  remove  his  squadron  from  that  exposed 
situation.     On  tlie  same  day  he  writes  as   follows  to   tlie  widow  of 


>lu  tbat  occur  m  thii  pnrtio 
Although  our  niiilDnu  wor 

uikc'l  tlie  Sheik  El-Mondi,  " 
in  tlie  iD«t  lueful  thing  I  hai 
laiighl  me,"  replied  thH  Slirik, 

■■—The  custom  of  the  Arabi  a 


For 


«n  ^vr  frei|uent  ilinncrs  to  the  Shciki- 

ii<  lutioii  of  Diie  of  thMo  dinner*,  beoneday 
lonitai  thai  I  have  lii>rii  ainoDgyou,  what 
111-"  "'rhe  lno«l  uierul  thing  yoit  ha™ 
III «,  half-laughing,  "ii  lo  driak  at  diuncr. 
drink  uulil  thr  repast  it  over, 
o  ihe  Gen 
idOfi  Ku  the  Koran.  "  It  compriaei  all  human  knowledge,' 
uk>d,  "  DtMn  il  contain  the  art  of  carting  cannoiii,  and  makuie  gun- 
"  Ypi,"  Ibey  rcplird,  "  bul  yon  musl  know  bo*  to  rrad  it ;  a  tcbolas- 
iclkm  thai  ha>  been  more  or  lena  eni|ilo}red  by  every  religion, 
day  that  .Vapoleon  wa«  surroiiuded  bv  Ibe  IMvui  of  the  great  Sheiks,  infoi^ 
~~-  brought  thm  Ihe  Arab*  of  Ihe  irlbo  of  the  Omadi*  had  killed  a  rdkh 
olT  the  entile,  lie  munifeited  hii  indignalion,  am!  In  an  aniuinlnd  lone 
iBlT-officer  1(1  repair  forihwilh  lo  Baireh  with  Hil"  itninjni.iriri  nml  wm 
eu  10  obtain  reililuliuii  and  puniih  the  odinidFra,  Tin  ^],,-\\,  i.i.m.mIi.  \-.v,t< 
neul  ai  ihU  order,  and  observed  Ihe  emolion  i^  thr  <'.'.>'  i.>l-jii-<  luri.  ~..i<l  ik 

Ih  a  smile,  "  ta  that  iFtUah  your  conn'in,  thai  hia  d<  ..ili    .:i..>ii.|   ,  .,„  i:, 

piuiinn'"    "Yc»,"  replied  Napoleon,  "all  tliai  I  ■■(....lu,:,,!  ^m  ,,.    ,il;i,i, 
"Taibl,'  (aid  ihe  Sh«ik,  "you  ipeak  Uicre  like  Ihe  I'.oi.l 
t  An  Arab  word  esprpising  creat  ■;iii>faclion. 
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"  Cairo,  3d  Fnictidor,  year  VI.  (19  Aug.  1798.) 
"  Your  husband  has  been  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  while  he  was  fighting  on  board 
his  vessel.     He  died  without  sulTeringi  and  a  death  the  mildest  and  the  most  de- 
sired by  military  men. 

I  deeply  sympathise  with  your  sprrow.  The  moment  that  separates  us  from  the 
object  we  love  is  terrible :  it  severs  us  Irom  the  world — it  affects  the  frame  witli 
coavulsiuns  of  agony.  Tlie  faculties  of  the  mind  are  annihilated — it  retains  no 
relations  witii  the  world,  except  through  the  medium  of  an  incubutt  which  alters 
trevy  thing.  Mankind  appear  more  cold  and  selAsh  than  tlicy  really  are.  lu  such 
a  situation  we  feel,  that  if  nothing  obliged  us  to  live,  it  would  be  far  better  to  die ; 
but  when,  after  that  first  impression,  we  press  our  children  to  our  heart,  tears  and 
sentiments  of  tenderness  reanimate  nature,  and  we  live  for  our  children.  Ves, 
Madam,  let  yours  from  that  fir^t  moment  open  your  heart  to  melancholy.  Vou  will 
weep  with  them,  you  will  watch  over  their  infancy,  you  will  instruct  them  in  their 
youth — ^you  will  talk  to  them  of  their  father,  of  your  grief,  of  the  loss  which  thoy 
and  the' Republic  have  sufiored.  After  having  re-attached  yourself  to  the  world 
through  the  influence  of  filial  and  maternal  love,  appreciate  for  something  the 
friendship  and  the  lively  interest  tliat  1  shaU  ever  entertain  for  the  widow  of  my 
friend.  Be  persuaded  that  there  are  some  men,  though  small  in  number,  who  de- 
serve to  be  the  hope  of  the  afflicted,  because  they  feel  acutely  for  mental  sufiering. 

(Signed)  Bonaparte." 

There  is  a  little  of  the  mannerism  of  the  period  in  the  above,  but 
every  British  woman,  whose  husband  or  brother  has  fallen  for  his 
country,  will  appcf^ciate  its  value  and  the  motives  of  the  writer.  A 
single  authentic  document  like  this  refutes  and  outlives  a  thousand 
calumnies. 

There  are  fe^er  symptoms  in  this  publication  of  Napoleon's  tendency 
to  a  hflief  in  predestination  than  we  ezpec^d  to  have  found.  The 
feeling,  however,  now  apd  then  breaks  out— pretty  strongly  in  his 
despatch  from  Egypt  announcing  the  naval  defeat  at  Aboukir ;  and  also 
in  the  account  of  his  marriage  with  Marie-Louise.  Upon  that  occasion 
Prince  Schwartzenbor^,  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  Paris,  gave  a  splen- 
did fi&te  at  Paris,  to  which  Napoleon  and  the  new  Empress  were  invited. 
In  the  midst  of  the  festivities  a  temporary  ball-room  which  had  been  con- 
structed in  the  garden  of  the  Ambassador's  hotel,  took  fire.  Many  per- 
sons perished.  Among  them  the  Ambassador's  sister-in-law,  who  was 
suffocated  in  the  attempt  to  rescue  one  of  her  children.  The  writer 
proceeds— 

"  In  1770,  durinfr  the  fete  pfiven  by  the  city  qf  Paris  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  with  Marie-Antoinette,  two  thousand  persons  were  overturned 
in  the  fosses  of  the  Champs- Elysws,  and  perished.  Afterwards,  when  Louis  aud 
Marie- Antoinette  met  their  death  upon  the  scaffold,  this  terrible  accident  was  re- 
collected and  converted  into  a  presage  of  what  followed — for  it  is  :o  the  ins'irrec- 
tion  of  that  great  metro}K>lis  tliat  the  Revolution  must  be  immediately  attributed. 
The  unfortimate  issue  of  a  f«*te  given  by  mi  Austrian  ambassador,  under  similar 
circumstances,  to  celebrate  the  alliance  of  two  houses  in  the  persons  of  Napoleon 
and  Marie- Louise,  a{>peared  ai^  inauspicious  omen.  The  misfortunes  of  France 
have  been  solely  caused  by  the  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Austria.  Napoleon 
was  not  superstitious,  yet  upon  that  occasion  he  had  a  painful  presentiment.  The 
day  afler  the  battle  of  Dresden,  when,  during  the  pursuit  of  the  Austrian  army,  he 
learned  from  a  prisoner  that  Prince  Schwartzenbcrg  was  rumoured  to  have  been 
killed,  he  observed — '  He  was  a  brave  man  ;  but  his  death  is  so  far  consoling,  that 
it  was  evidently  he  who  was  threatened  by  the  unhappy  omen  at  his  ball.'  Two 
hours  after  it  was  ascertained  at  head-cpiarters  that  it  was  Mojreau,  and  not  Prince 
Schwartzenberg,  that  bad  been  killed  tlic  dny  before.** 
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Hiere  sre  niimerous  otitfr  personal  traits  dispersed  ihrougii 
irork,  aiiJ  wliith,  iiidopendenlly  of  tlnjir  intrinsic  interest,  greatly 
licve  llie  severity  of  ilic  liisiorical  and  niililary  details.  If 
be  due  to  his  ataieaicnts  here,  and  iu  bis  recorded  conversat 
Helena,  both  of  whicli  agree  with  the  reports  of  the  best  inforuu 
Frenchmen,  who  have  no  motives  to  traduce  him,  his  moral  charai 
must  be  taken  to  have  been  grossly  misrepresenteil  before  hif 
his  public  capacity  he  exhibited  the  feeling,  or  let  us  rather  cull  them 
the  crimes,  iniiepaTa.l>le  from  ambitious  men  and  ambitious  govem- 
iiiems.  I.ilie  other  warriors,  he  was  indilTereni  enough  to  the  eflusion 
of  liuman  blood,  provided  the  victory  was  secured.  Like  other  per- 
sons sjid  sluies  aspiring  to  empire,  he  mitde  light  of  the  richt!  " 
institutions  thnt  were  opposed  tu  his  plans  of  dominion.  But 
from  these,  the  almost  universal  vices  of  nations  and  rulers,  he  ! 
as  an  imlividual  to  liave  been  tainted  by  very  few  of  the  noxious 
sions  and  caprices  of  exalted  station.  His  personal  habits 
laborious  and  temperate.  In  private  intercourse,  il'  any  intercoi 
with  such  a  man  can  be  called  so,  he  usually  succeeded  in  fixing 
imbounded  admiration  and  attachment  of  those  who  approached  hii 
In  his  distribution  of  favours,  there  was  little  of  the  petty  perfidy 
mystery  of  Couns.  The  system  which  he  directed  demanded  ts 
in  every  department,  and  wherever  he  found  it,  he  appropriated  it* 
promjitly  and  even  abruptly,  but  in  general  so  judiciously  that  he  had" 
seldom  cause  to  repent  of  his  scli'ction.  From  the  tone  in  which  he 
speaks  of  public  men,  it  may  be  collected  that  he  was  very  far  from  en- 
tertaining a  contempt  for  virtue.  He  asserts,  tliat  personal  probity 
formed  one  ol'  the  hii;hest  reccmniendations  to  his  favour — although  it 
was  a  mrhmciiuly  fact,  that  in  France  during  his  day.  moral  worth  was, 
for  the  purposes  of  her  government,  not  the  most  valuable  qualification. 
Even  lib  arabiiion,  culpable  and  destructive  as  it  was,  was  not  untinged 
by  magnanimity.  His  abdication  at  Fontainebleau,  the  severest  trial  of 
human  pride,  was  not  so  involimtary  and  sudden  as  was  ai  the  time 
siippowd.  In  a  despatch  to  Caulaincourt  (4th  Jan.  1811)  appended  to 
this  publication,  he  announces  his  intention,  if  called  upon,  to  make, 
that  sacrifice. 

•S'lm  llmt  the  reversal 
There  is  uol  II  Prencb 


lake^^ 


"  Would  Ihey  (iht  AI1>»)  ndncr  France  to 
irtiiAe  htt,    Tbcy  dccnve  UkiiiivIim  if  ihcy 

nuke  the  nalinn  di-iire  prate  upon  *uch  tcnii  

WDUU  ml  ia  sii  niootlu'  lintc  Tcrl  the  acBniliii  aC  tudi  n  pttce,  mid  ihiit  wiiidd  not 
rcpnwdi  llic  guvrrninLiil  dial  could  be  bue  enougli  to  iifpi  it.  If  (be  naliou  Kconds 
ni«,  the  ciipmy  tnarche*  to  bis  ilestruclioii.  If  fortune  belrayB  mc,  mv  n^^olulioii  U 
tohen — I  do  not  cliin  lo  tlie  throne — I  stidi  ai-yer  disgtncc  lite  DOtioui  or  mjitclf,  by 
mlMrrUiing  luch  ihaiucliil  conditioiii." 

The  style  of  these  volumes  is  simple,  perspicuous,  and  animated. 
**  e  notes,  as  we  ore  informed  by  the  editors,  are  more  exclusively 
__J  own  composition — and,  even  though  we  had  been  i^orant  of  thai 
net,  would  have  stnick  us  as  among  tlie  most  original  parts  of  the. 
work,  both  iti  matter  and  execution.  There  ore  frequent  sketches 
more  or  less  in  detail  of  contemporary  characters.  To  gii  c  an  idea  of 
of  llieir  general  mantier,  we  shall  conclude  our  extracts  and  tlie  present 

subject  with  his  notice  of  two  of  liif  fiivomitc  goneri 

baitlf  of  Essiing — 


th^ 


1^0  7%e  Suord  of  the  Tomb. 

"  Ou  this  day  perighed  two  generals,  the  Duke  of  MontebeDo  and  St.  Hllaire — 
both  of  tlirm  lieroes,  and  the  best  of  Napoleon's  friends.  He  wept  for  their  loss. 
They  wobld  never  have  deserted  him  in  liis  adversity  ;  they  would  never  have  been 
ftdthless  to  the  glory  of  the  French  people.  The  Duke  of  Montebello  was  a  native 
of  Lcctoure.  When  a  duf  dt  haiaitton  he  distinguished  himself  during  t-ie  cam- 
paigns of  1796  in  Italy.  As  a  general  he  covered  himself  with  qlory  in  Eg^'pt,  at 
MontebellO|  at  Marengo,  at  AusterlitK,  at  J^na,  at  Pultusk,  at  FriedJand,  at  Tudella, 
wX  Saragossa,  at  Eckmol  and  at  Essliog,  where  he  found  a  glorious  death.  He  was 
cautious,  sagacious,  and  daring ;  before  an  enemy  his  presence  of  miud  was  not  to 
be  shaken.  He  owed  little  to  education — Nature  had  done  every  thing  for  him. 
liapoleon,  who  had  witnessed  the  progress  of  his  mind,  often  remarked  it  with  as- 
tooishmeut.  For  manoeuvring  five  and  twenty  thousand  infantry  on  the  field  of 
battle,  he  was  superior  to  all  Ae  generals  of  the  French  army.  He  wa*  giiU  young, 
and  woiUd  have  become  more  perfect ;  perhaps  he  might  even  ha  ■  o  reached  to  a 
proficiency  in  the  highest  branch  of  tactics  (U  f^rande  taciique)  which  as  yet  he  had 
not  understood. — St.  Hilaire  was  a  general  at  Casti<:^ione  in  1796.  He  was  remark- 
able for  the  chivalry  of  his  character.  He  had  excellent  dispositions,  was  a  kind 
companion,  a  kind  brother,  a  kind  relative.  He  was  covered  with  wounds.  His 
attachment  to  Napoleon  commenced  at  the  siege  of  Toulon.  They  called  him, 
alluding  to  Bayard,  *  ^e  Chevalier  tantpeur^  et  sant  reproehe.'  " 


THE    SWORD    OF    THE    TOMB.* 

A  Northern  Legend. 

V  VoicK  of  the  gifted  elder  Time  ! 
Voice  of  the  charm  and  the  Runic  rhyme ! 
Speak !  from  the  shades  and  the  depths  disclose, 
How  Sigurd  may  vanquish  his  mortid  foes-* 
Voice  of  the  buried  past ! 
"  Voice  of  the  grave  !  *tis  the  mighty  hour 
When  Night  with  her  stars  and  dreams  hath  power, 
And  my  step  hath  been  soundless  on  the  snows, 
And  the  spell  I  have  sung  hath  laid  repose 
In  the  billow  and  the  blast." 
Then  the  torrents  of  the  North 
And  tlic  forest  pines  were  still, 
When  a  hollow  chaunt  came  forth 
From  the  dark  sepulchral  hill. 

''  There  shines  no  sun  through  the  land  of  dead, 
But  where  the  day  loolu  not  the  brave  may  tread  ; 
Inhere  is  heard  no  song,  and  no  mead  is  pour'd, 
But  the  warrior  mav  come  to  the  silent  boa^d 
In  the  shadow  of  the  night. 
**  There  is  laid  a  sword  in  thy  father's  tomb. 
And  its  edge  is  fraught  with  thy  foeman's  doom ; 
But  soft  be  thy  step  through  the  silence  deep. 
And  move  not  the  urn  in  the  house  of  sleep, 

For  the  viewless  have  fearful  might." 
Then  died  the  solemn  lay, 
As  a  trumpet's  music  dies. 
By  the  night-wind  borne  away 
Through  the  wild  and  stormy  skies. 


^  The  idea  of  this  ballad  is  taken  from  a  scene  in  "  Starkother,"  a  tragedy  by  the 
Danish  Poer,  Ochlenschlager. 
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The  fir-trees  rock'd  to  the  wailing  blast. 
As  on  through  the  forest  the  waprior  past 
Through  the  forest  of  Odin,  the  dim  and  old. 
The  dvk  place  of  visions  and  legends  told, 

By  the  fires  of  northern  pine. 
The  fir-trees  rock'd,  and  the  frozen  ground 
Gave  back  to  his  footstep  a  hollow  sound,    . 
And  it  seem*d  that  the  depths  of  those  mystic  shades 
From  the  dreamy  gloom  of  their  long  arcades 
Gave  warning  with  voice  and  sign. 

But  the  wind  strange  magic  luiows 

To  call  wild  shape  and  tone 

From  the  grey  wood's  tossing  boughs, 

When  Night  is  on  her  throne. 

The  pinei  closed  o'er  him  with  deeper  gloom, 
As  he  took  the  path  to  the  monarch's  tomb, 
The  pole-star  shone,  and  the  heavens  were  bright 
With  the  arrowy  streams  of  the  northern  light. 

But  his  road  through  dimness  lay ! 
He  pass'd,  in  the  heart  of  tluit  ancient  wood, 
The  dark  shrine  stain'd  with  the  victim's  blood, 
Nor  paused,  till  the  rock,  where  a  vaulted  bed 
Had  been  hewn  of  old  for  the  kingly  dead, 
Arose  on  his  midnight  way. 

Then  first  a  moment's  chill 

Went  shuddering  through  his  breast, 

And  the  steel-clad  man  stood  stiU 

Before  that  place  of  rest. 

But  he  cross'd  at  length,  with  a  deep-drawn  breath. 
The  threshold -door  of  the  hall  of  death, 
And  look'd  on  the  pale  mysterious  fire, 
Which  glcam'd  from  the  urn  of  his  warrior-sire 

With  a  strange  and  solemn  light.* 
Then  darkly  the  words  of  the  boding  strain, 
Like  an  omen,  rose  on  his  soul  again, 
— "  Soft  be  thy  tread  through  the  silence  deep, 
And  move  not  the  urn  in  the  house  of  sleep. 

For  the  viewless  have  fearful  might  I" 

But  the  magic  sword  and  shield 

Of  many  a  battle -day 

Hung  o'er  that  urn  reveal'd 

By  the  tomb-fire's  waveless  ray. 

With  a  faded  wreatli  of  oak-leaves  bound. 
They  hung  o'er  the  dust  of  the  far-renown 'd, 
Whom  the  bright  Valkyriur's  glorious  voice 
Had  call'd  to  the  banquet  where  gods  rejoice, 

And  tiie  rich  mead  flows  in  light. 
With  a  beating  heart  his  son  drew  near, 
And  still  nmg  the  verse  in  hh  thrilling  ear, 
— "  Solt  be  thy  tread  through  the  silence  deep. 
And  move  not  the  urn  in  the  house  of  sleep, 

For  the  viewless  have  fearful  might !" 

And  many  a  Saga's  rhyme, 

And  legend  of  the  grave. 

That  shadowy  scene  and  time 

Call'd  back  to  daunt  the  brave. 


*  The  sepulchral  fire,  supposed  to  guard  the  ashes  of  departed  heroct,  is  frequenl 
ly  alluded  to  in  the  Nortlicm  Sagas. 
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But  he  raised  his  arm — and  the  flame  grew  dim,  ^ 
And  the  sword  in  its  lig^ht  seem'd  to  wave  and  swim. 
And  his  faltering  hand  could  not  gnup  it  weO —  ^ 
From  the  pale  oak-wreath  with  a  clash  it  fell 
Through  the  chamber  of  the  dead. 
The  deep  tomb  rung  with  the  heavy  sound, 
And  the  lun  lay  shivcr'd  in  fragments  round, 
And  a  rush,  as  of  tempests,  quench'd  the  fire, 
And  the  scattered  dust  of  his  warlike  sire 

Was  strewn  on  the  champion's  head 

One  moment — and  all  was  still 

In  the  sluuiberer's  ancient  hall, 

When  the  rock  had  ceased  to  thrill 

With  the  mighty  weapon's  fadl. 

The  stars  were  just  fading,  one  by  one. 

The  clouds  were  just  tiugeid  by  the  early  sun. 

When  there  streamed  through  the  cavern  a  torch's  flame, 

And  the  brother  of  Sigurd  the  valiant  came 

To  seek  him  in  the  tomb. 
Stretch'd  on  his  shield,  like  the  steel-girt  slain 
By  moonlight  seen  on  the  battle-plain. 
In  a  speechless  trance  lay  the  warrior  there, 
But  he  wildly  woke  when  the  torch's  glare 
Burst  on  him  through  the  gloom. 
"  The  morning-wind  blows  free,  • 

And  the  hour  of  chace  is  near ; 
Come  forth,  come  forth  with  me  ; 
What  dost  thou,  Sigurd,  here .'" 

"  1  have  put  out  the  holy  sepulchral  fire, 
I  have  scatter'd  the  dust  of  my  warrior-sire ! 
It  bums  on  my  head,  and  it  weig^hs  down  my  heart, 
But  the  winds  shall  not  wander  without  their  part 
To  strew  o'er  the  restless  deep  ! 
**  In  the  mantle  of  Death  he  was  here  with  me  now, 
There  was  wrath  u>  his  eye,  there  was  gloom  on  his  brow. 
And  his  cold  still  glance  on  my  spirit  fell 
With  fiui  icy  ray  and  a  withering  spell — 
Ob!  chill  is  the  house  of  sleep.!'* 
**  The  morning  wind  blows  free 
And  the  reddening  sun  shines  clear. 
Come  forth,  come  forth  with  me, 
It  is  dark  and  fearful  here !" 

"  He  is  tlierc,  he  is  there,  with  his  shadowy  frown, 
But  gone  from  his  head  is  the  kingly  crown, 
The  crown  from  his  head,  and  the  spear  from  his  hand 
They  have  chased  him  far  from  the  glorious  land 
Where  the  feast  of  the  gods  is  spread  !* 
'^  He  must  go  forth  alone  on  his  phantom-steed, 
He  must  ride  o'er  the  grave-hills  with  stormy  speed, 
His  place  is  no  longer  at  Odin's  board. 
He  is  driven  from  Valhalla  without  his  sword ! 
But  the  slayer  shall  avenge  the  dead!" 
That  sword  its  fame  had  won 
By  the  fall  of  many  a  crest, 
But  its  fiercest  work  was  done 
In  the  tomb,  on  Sigurd's  breast.  F.  H« 


*  Severe  sufferings  to  the  departed  ipliit  were  rapp<>sed  by  the  Northern  Mytho 
logists  to  be  the  consequence  of  any  proAuMtioD  of  the  sepulchre. 


(  IM  ) 


^B  would  recommend  to  Mr.  Washington  Ining,  in  whatevpr  q 
ler  Dl'  Upnnany  lie  may  bf?.  (o  post  back  to  England  without  delay, 
look  alter  his  particukr  ceiobriiy ;  for  here  is  a  synonimous  gt^ntleu 
who  lias  started  Juriiti!  his  absence,  and  a  not  only  in  lliu  Tull  en 
meni  nf  a  slaji-dii.'th  iL-no»n  of  hb  own,  but  (mm  a  natural  puzzle  o 
aioneil  by  identity  oi'  Dame,  is  coining  in,  among  ceitain  cJassLs  ol'  hi*| 
sdmircrs,  Tor  suppleuicnia]  honours  wliicli  of  right  belong  (u  tin:  aulhovV 
of  the  Skelrli-book. 

We  li«ve  been  to  "  ihe  Caledonian,"  the  cant  appellation  by  v. 
the  scene  of  Mr.  Irving*  oratory  is  now  familiarly  known,  in  the  n 
bourhoiid  of  HattoR  Uarden.     \\'<'  would  not  willingly  cxaggerute- 
siill  les»  would  we  indulge  in  any  iliing  verging  upon  irre^'erent  lei ' 
— but  ibe  exhibilton  was  so  new  in  a  place  of  Christian  worship,  i 
so  much  bustle  and  curiosity  have  been  excited  regarding  the  princip^;! 
pT/ormer,  that,  as  mere  reporters  of  passing  noveltit's,  we  considos  1 
ourselves  fully  Juslilied  in  giving  a  faithful  summary  of  what  we  felC  ] 
and  suw. 

The  whole  concern  has  a  tlieatrical  nir.     Vou  must  have  a  ticket  of 
admission.     When,  installed  in  your  seal,  you  cast  your  eyes  upon  the 
■cene,  you  at  once  perceive  that  the  persons  around  you  are  strangers 
to  lite  place  and  to  the  sentiment  that  sboulJ  prevail  there — that  they  i 
imve  conte,  not  to  say  their  prayers,  but  to  have  it  to  say  thai  ihey  I 
have  hi-ard  Mr.  Irving.     You  hwk  in  vain  for  the  keen  and  homely  j 
countenances,  and  the  composed  demeanour  of  a  Scotch  congregation  j'  I 
in  llu'ir  stead  you  have  a  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  tittering  missel^  I 
corpulent  citizens,  single  gentlemen  "from  rlie  Wi«l  end"  with  thejc  I 
ulk  umbrellas,  mcmh'^rs  of  Parliament,  and,  "  the  flowers  of  the  flock,'*n 
a  gallery  full  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  tlie  fair  population  of  chariots 
aiid  landaulets.     The  service  begins  at  eleven ;  for  the  preceding  half- 
hour,  on  the  morning  of  our  attendance,  tlie  passages  leading  to  the 
gallery  were  the  scene  of  tremendous  rushing  and  confusion — all  me- 
mory of  (he  day  and  place  was  obliterated — there  was  nothing  but  the 
mo&l  unsitthily  working  of  shoulders  and  elbows,  producing  combiiia-  I 
tioNS  of  attitude,  and  vaiieties  of  ludicrous  endurance,  which  no  gravity  \ 
could  resist.     We  cannot  stop  to  specify  many    examples;  bill  thv'  i 
public   sympathy  is  justly  due  to  the   young  ludy  with   the  pii 
bonnet  who  was  so  mercilessly  jammed  in  by  a  column  of  dowagers  | 
and  dandies  and  never  thought  of  fainting  away ;  and  to  tlie  apoplecti 
looking  gentleman  in  blue,  who  by  one  heroic  plunge  emerged  from  h 
wedge,  and,  losing  an  arm  of  his  coat  in  the  eSbrt,  clambered  up  ihtjil 
galli-ry-siairs  with  this  portion  of  his  raiment  dangling  askant  from  hil'  i 
buck  like  an  hussar's  supernumerary  jacket. 

This  extraordinary  scene  would  have  astonished  us,  if  we  had  bee 
less  familiar  with  the  fury  of  a  great  capital  for  every  thing  in  the  way^ 
of  sights  and  novelties.     Th<^  bare  announcement,  in  our  fashionabui  I 
circles,  of  the  arrival  of  a  Caledonian  preacher,  whose  eloquence  opened    i 
upon  his  congroctuion  with  the  force  of  a  galvanic  battery,  was  quite  " 
tnflicient  to  collect  around  lum  nil  the   high-bom   and   the  loveliest 
tinners  in  the  land,  impatient  to  pnnake  in  the  delicious  horrors  of  a 
shock.    Then  the  whisper  ran  that  the  personage  in  ijuestion  van 
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neither  more  nor  less  than  one  of  Sir  Walter^s  Covenanters— -a  palpable^ 
living  and  authentic  illustration  of  the  Scotch  Novels — so  superior  to 
any  of  WestalFs,  that  the  artist  was  thinking  of  applying  for  an  in- 
junction. Here  was  a  sight  indeed !  and  as  potent  a  stimulus  for 
all  this  bustling  and  rushing  for  priority,  as  if  Diana  Vernon,  or 
Meg  Merrilies,  or  Old  Mortality  himself  had  come  to  town.  There 
was  another  ground  of  attraction,  and  also  of  rather  a  worldly  kind — ' 
Mr.  Irving  had  announced  his  intention  of  ^^  passing  the  limits  of  pulpit 
theology  and  pulpit  exhortation."  He  determined  upon  employing 
weapons  not  heretofore  wielded  at  the  altar,  and  directing  them  against 
the  most  influential  classes  in  the  country.  He  came  ^^  to  teach  ima- 
ginative men,  and  political  men,  and  legal  men,  and  scientific  men, 
who  bear  the  world  in  hand,  and  havmg  got  the  key  to  their  several 
chambers  of  delusion  and  resistance,  to  enter  in  and  debate  the  matter 
with  their  souls,  that  they  might  be  left  without  excuse ;"  and  the  pub- 
lished example  (the  work  now  before  us*)  of  '^  this  new  method  of 
handling  religious  truth"  had  apprised  the  community,  that  a  part  of 
his  plan  was  to  level  the  boldest,  and  were  he  not  a  holy  man,  we 
should  say,  the  most  bitter  personalities  against  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent writers  of  the  day.  But,  suspending  our  opinion  for  the  present 
upon  the  merits  of  such  a  mode  of  exhortation,  was  more  wanting  to 
secure  to  the  inventor  a  brilliant  auditory  ?  What  food  for  male  and 
female  curiosity  !  What  a  relief  to  the  ordinary  dulness  of  Sabbatli 
occupation !  What  woman,  with  a  woman's  nature,  could  resist  the 
prospect  of  seeing  ^^  the  heartless  Childe"  dragged  by  a  spiritual  critic 
to  the  altar,  and  made  to  undergo  a  salutary  smarting  for  the  petulance 
and  wanderings  of  his  heroes ;  or  of  beholding  Moore,  with  all  his 
crimes  and  Melodies  upon  his  head,  soundly  belaboured  in  the  pulpit 
by  a  Calvinistic  chastiser  of  iiVnacreontics  ?  What  scene  of  Sheridan's 
could  compare  with  a  debate  between  Mr.  Irving  and  Mr.  Canning's 
soul,  upon  the  honourable  member's  Parliamentary  ways  ?  Lord  El- 
don,  too,  with  his  own  and  a  more  illustrious  conscience  to  answer  for  ; 
and  Mr.  Robinson,  with  the  enormities  of  his  budget ;  and  the  Brough- 
ams and  Scarletts ;  and  Sir  Humphrey,  in  spite  of  his  safety-lamp ; 
and  Mr.  Jeflrey,  so  carnally  insensible  to  the  strains  of  the  water-poets ; 
—all  of  these  might  be  summoned  by  name  and  roughly  communed 
with  (as  some  of  them  have  already  been)  to  the  inexpressible  edifica- 
tion of  a  fashionable  and  overflowing  congregation. 

But  to  return  from  this  not  altogether  irrelevant  digression.  Mr. 
Irving  asQended  the  pulpit  at  eleven  o'clock.  The  first  eflect  of  his 
appearance  is  extremely  startling.  He  is  considerably  more  than  six 
feet  high.  He  has  a  pallid  face — ^the  outline  rather  triangular  than 
oval — the  features  regular  and  manly.  The  most  striking  circum- 
stance about  his  head  is  a  profusion  of  coarse,  jet-black  hair,  which  is 
carefully  divided  in  the  centre  and  combed  down  on  either  side,  after 
the  Italian  fashion  in  the  middle  ages.  The  eye-brows  and  whiskers 
are  in  equal  abundance.  Upon  the  whole,  we  tliought  the  entire  coun- 
tenance much  more  Italian  than  Scotch,  and  imagined  that  we  could 
discover  in  the  softness  and  regularity  about  the  mouth  and  chin  some 
resemblance  to  the  Bonaparte  family.     There  is  a  strongly  marked 
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orguiica]  defect  in  itie  eyes ;  when  iipliirned,  they  convey  tlie  iilea  rf 
absolute  blindness.  Th?  forehead  is  higii  and  hnndsome,  and  far  too 
anxiously  dLspIaj-ed.  We  were  sorry  to  see  Mr,  Irving's  fingers  so 
frei|uently  at  work  in  that  quarter  to  keep  the  hair  in  its  upturned  pcv 
sition.  The  petty  care  bestowed  upon  this  point,  and  the  toilet-asso' 
ciations  connected  with  bleached  shirt-wrists,  starched  collar,  and  che- 
rished whbkcrs,  greatly  detracted  from  his  dignity  of  aspect,  and  r&- 
..juccd  vhat  might  have  been  really  imposing'into  an  air  of  mere  terrifii^ 
iyitm.  His  age,  we  understand,  is  about  forty  years.  If  any  o 
lid  «sk  us,  take  him  all  in  all,  what  he  looked  most  like,  we  should 
',  ihftt  when  he  first  glided  into  view,  his  lowering  figure,  sable  habq 
_.  lents,  pallid  visage,  and  the  theatrical  adjustment  of  his  black  a 
.Ifeu^y  hair,  reminded  us  of  the  entry  of  a  wonder-working  magiciai 
lB^>mi  the  boards  of  a  real  theatre. 

The  style  of  the  discourse  we  heard  was  so  similar  to  that  of  h 
publication,  upon  which  we  shall  observe  hereafter,  that  for  the  present  1 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  Mr.  Irving's  pulpit  manner.     His  voic*  1 
is  naturally  good :  it  is  sweet,  sonorous,  and  flexible,  but  he  misers*  j 
hiv    mismanages  it.      His  delivery  is  a  tissue  of  extravagance  and  j 
incorrectness.     There  is  no  privity  between  his  sentiments  and  accents;  1 
There  is  no  want  of  variety  of  intonation,  but  it  is  so  capriciously  io- 
Iroduced,  that  in  one  half  of  the  emphatic  passages  his  tongue  secn^ 
lo  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  sense  and  bearing  of  what  it  is  commit*  J 
gioned  lo  articulate.     The  tones  are  at  one  moment  unmeaningly  me»  1 
wired  and  sepulchral — the  next  as  inappropriately  raised  lo  the  highe^  I 
pitch  of  ecstatic  fenour.     His  discourse  look  a  review  of  the  wonder*  I 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation ;  and  he  was  as  enwrapt  and  vche^  i 
ment  upon  the  budding  of  a  flower,  or  the  growth  of  an  insect,  as  if  b«  ^ 
were  throwing  olT  the  most  appalling  thoughts  that  can  agitate  t 
humnn  frame.     This  want  of  conformity  between  the  mailer  and  t 
manner  wits  painfully  apparent  throughout.     Let  any  one  imagine  tld 
Battle  of  Prague,  or  any  other  piece  of  descriptive  music,  with   i 
marks  for  expression  transposed  or  dispersed  at  random,  and  the  1i 
ing  passages  executed  accordingly.     We  should  then  have  pionign... 
volleys  of  cannon,  sotto  I'orc trumpet-calls,  and  mnejfoso  waifinp  of  d 
Will  and  expiring.     The  elTect  would  not  be  more  fantastic  and  p 
voking  llian  Mr.  Irving's  incessant  misappropriation  of  his  ton 
topics. 

His  gesture  is  equally  defective  in  dignity  and  propriety.     It  is  a 
gular,  irrcgul.ir,  and  violent.     In  many  passages  intended  lo  be  argl^  ] 
mentative  or  persuasive,   his    hands  were  going  through   petty  and  | 
▼U^ar  evotuiions,  as  if  he  were   attempting    to   explain    by    si^  1 
neihml  of  effecting  some  common  mechanical  operation.     MoK  J 
once  he  abruptly  grasped  wiih  botli  hands  the  edge  of  the  pulp 
the  right,  and  reclining  his  body  in  that  direction,  like  one  &•>'*' 
th  a  tudden  pain  in  the  side,  declaimed  over  his  left  shoulder  ti 
Ihors  in  the  farther  gallery.     The  movements  of  his  countei 
re  to  the  full  as  infelicitous  as  his  attitudes  and  gesture.     Instead  t 
nattirtil  play  of  feature*,  instead  of  "  look^  commercmg  with  tlfi  _ 
"we  had  forced,  anomalous,  and  at  times,  quite  terrific  contof^^ 
III  some  passages  where  the  subject  would  have  demanded  ci 
.^^osnre  or  elevation  of  feature,  the  preacher  stooped  over  the  pulpit,  i 
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as  to  bring  one  car  almost  into  contact  with  the  cushion^  knit  his  brow, 
assumed  a  sort  of  smile  or  leer,  and  when  the  period  was  closed,  re- 
turned to  his  position  with  a  kind  of  triumphant  jerk,  precisely  like  a 
man  who  felt  that  he  had  just  made  a  good  satirical  hit.  There  was 
one  circumstance  in  Mr.  Irving's  method  that  would  alone  have  de- 
stroyed the  effect  of  any  eloquence.  He  read  his  discourse,  and  it  so 
happened  that  throughout  he  read  it  incorrectly.  After  taking  up  the 
commencing  clauses  of  a  period,  he  drew  back  from  the  book,  and  re- 
cited them  with  all  the  fervour  of  extemporaneous  creation,  but  sud- 
denly, in  the  very  midst  of  the  sentence,  he  had  to  breuk  off  and  refer 
to  the  manuscript  again,  and  here  he  perpetually  failed  to  catch  at  once 
the  point  from  which  he  was  to  continue.  Five  or  six  times  his  eye 
lighted  upon  the  matter  he  had  just  delivered,  and  the  congregation  had 
it  over  again  with  a  clumsy  '^  1  say,"  to  give  it  the  air  of  an  intended 
repetition.  This,  and  frequent  niistakings  of  particular  words,  and  a 
good  vmany  false  quantities,  (for  Mr.  Irving  seems  to  be  no  prosodian,) 
gave  altogether  a  slovenly  and  bungling  character  to  the  entire  exhibi- 
tion. During  a  discourse  of  an  hour  and  forty  minutes,  there  was  but 
one  short  passage  that  we  can  except  from  tliesc  remarks.  It  was  a 
description  of  Paradise ;  and  he  delivered  it  well.  There  was  no  ex- 
travagance of  posture  or  gesticulation,  and*  his  tones  had  sweetness, 
sincerity,  and  elevation.  With  this  single  exception,  he  made  little 
impression.  As  far  as  we  could  judge  from  the  demeanour  of  those 
around  us,  they  were  utterly  unmoved.  There  were  now  and  then 
some  unseemly,  though  not  unnatural  titterings  amon^  the  younger 
females,  at  the  warmtli  of  the  metaphors  and  personifications  intro- 
duced into  a  description  of  the  eflfects  of  Spring  upon  the  animal  and 
vegetable  worlds. 

We  had  almost  omitted  to  state,  that  Mr.  Irving  used  a  regular  w  hite 
handkerchief,  with  which  he  had  frequent  occasion  to  remove  the 
starting  drops  from  his  brow.  We  are  afraid  that  the  colour  was  cho- 
aen  for  effect.  On  retiring  from  the  chapel,  when  we  cast  a  last  look 
to  catch  the  character  of  his  countenance  in  repose,  we  observed  him, 
as  he  reclined  in  the  back  of  the  pulpit,  ]>€rforming  the  same  operation 
with  an  honest  Belcher  pattern. 

We  have  read  Mr.  Irving's  book.  It  was  no  slight  task,  but  we  po- 
sitiyely  have  read  it  through.  It  now  and  then  evinces  some  power ; 
more  however  in  the  way  of  phrase,  and  in  the  accumulation  of  for^ 
cible  common-places,  than  in  original  conception :  but  on  the  whole, 
we  regard  it  as  an  imprudent  publication,  and  considered  with  refe- 
rence to  its  main  object,  which  has  been  very  pompously  announced,  the 
conversion  or  exposure  of  the  intellectual  classes,  as  an  utter  failure. 
The  author  appears  to  us  to  be  a  man  of  a  capacity  a  little  above  me- 
diocrity. He  is,  we  doubt  not,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  theological  doc- 
trines of  his  church ;  for  this  is  a  matter  upon  which  we  do  not  pre- 
sume to  pronounce.  His  reading  among  popidar  English  authors  seems 
to  have  been  tolerably  extensive.  We  also  give  him  credit  for  the 
most  genuine  zeal,  notwithstanding  the  uimecessary  tone  of  exaggera- 
tion and  defiance  with  which  it  is  accompanied — ^but  here  our  commen- 
dations must  cease.  His  taste  is  vicious  in  the  extreme.  His  style  is 
at  once  coarse  and  flashy.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  strangest  jumble  we  have 
ever  encountered.    There  is  no  single  term  by  which  it  can  be  de- 
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scribed.  He  announces  his  preference  for  the  models  in  the  days  of 
Milton,  but  he  writes  the  language  of  no  age.  The  phraseology  of 
different  centuries  is  often  pressed  into  the  service  of  a  single  period.  ' 
We  haye  some  qusdnt  turn  from  the  times  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  puri- 
tanical compounds  that  flourished  under  Cromwell,  followed  by  a  cavat 
cade  of  gaudy  epithets,  bringing  down  the  diction  to  the  day  of  publica- 
tion. His  affectation  of  antiquated  words  is  excessive,  and  quite  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  a  Christian  preacher.  Mr.  Irving  should  recollect 
that  wot  and  wis  and  weeity  and  do  and  doth  and  Ao/A,  upon  the  latter 
of  wliich  he  so  delights  to  ring  the  changes,  are  all  miserable  matters  of 
convrnlion,  having  nothing  in  life  to  do  with  the  objects  of  his  minis- 
try — tliat  there  is  no  charity  in  giving  refuge  to  a  discarded  expletive—- 
no  glory  in  raising  a  departed  monosyllable  from  the  dead,  nis  style 
has  another  gr^at  defect.  It  is  grievously  incorrect.  When  he  comet 
to  imagery,  his  mind  is  in  a  mist.  He  talks  of  '^  abolishing  pulses," 
**  evacuating  the  us*^  of  a  law,"  the  ^*  quietus  of  torment,^'  **  erecting 
the  platform  of  oar  being  upon  a  new  condition  of  probation."  Some 
of  his  sentences  are  models  of  ^'  metaphorical  confusion."  We  seldom 
met  with  a  more  perfect  adept  in  the  art  of  ^'  torturing  one  poor  thought 
a  thousand  ways."  He  contrives  that  a  leading  idea  shall  change  its 
dress  and  character  with  a  pantomimic  rapidity  of  execution.  The 
Bible  is  with  him,  at  one  moment,  a  star,  the  very  next  a  pavilion^ 
Again,  "  the  rich  and  mellow  word,  with  God's  own  wisdom  mellow, 
and  rich  with  ail  mortal  and  immortal  attractions,  is  a  better  net  to 
catch  childhood,  to  catch  manhood  withal,  than  these  pieces  of  man's 
wording."  We  could  multiply  examples  without  number ;  they  occur 
in  every  page. 

Apart  from  these  defects,  which  might  have  been  overlooked  in  a 
work  of  less  pretension,  but  which,  wherever  they  prevail,  are  unequi- 
vocal proofs  of  slovenly  habits  of  thinking,  we  may  generally  say  oF 
Mr.  Irving's  composition,  that  in  the  unadorned  passages,  where  he 
prefaces  or  sums  up  a  topic,  it  resembles  the  version  of  a  Papal  docu- 
ment, cumbrous,  verbose,  and  authoritatively  meek ;  that  in  his  scrip- 
tural imitations,  he  sometimes  succeeds  in  bringing  together  masses  of 
awful  imagery,  the  complete  effect  of  which,  however,  is  too  often 
counteracted  by  the  intrusion  of  some  petty  quaintness ;  and  that  his 
Platonic  personifications  of  the  soul,  and  the  description  of  its  final 
beatitude,  have  a  good  deal  of  the  pastoral  manner  and  gorgeous  co- 
louring which  render  certain  parts  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  so  delicious 
a  treat  to  the  imagination  of  the  unlettered  Christian. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Irving  we  shall  select  one  or  two  of  the  most  fault- 
less of  his  impressive  passages  that  we  can  find.  His  death-bed  scenes 
are  perhaps  among  the  best : — 

"  And  another  of  a  more  dark  and  dauntless  mood,  who  hath  braved  a  thou- 
saiul  terrors,  will  also  make  a  stand  against  terror's  grisly  king — and  he  will  ledL 
hn  ancient  intrepidity,  and  search  for  his  wonted  indiflfercncc ;  and  light  smiles 
npon  his  ghastly  visage,  and  affect  levity  with  his  palsied  tongne,  and  parry  his 
rising  fears,  and  wear  smoothness  on  his  outward  heart,  while  tliorc  is  nothing  Inil 
tossing  and  uproar  beneath.  He  may  expire  in  tnc  terrible  struggle — nature  may 
fail  under  the  unnatural  contest ;  then  he  dies  with  desperation  imprinted  on  his 
clay! 

**  But  if  he  succeed  in  keeping  the  first  onset  down,  then  mark  how  a  second  and 
a  third  comet  on  as  he  wascth  feebler.    Piature  no  bnger  enduring  so  much. 
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•trange  imd  incoherent  words  burst  forth,  with  now  and  then  a  sentence  of  stern 
and  loud  defiance.  This  escape  perceiving,  he  will  gather  up  his  strength)  and 
laugh  it  off  as  reverie.  And  then  remark  him  in  his  sleep-— how  his  countenance 
adKreth  change,  and  his  breast  swelleth  like  the  deep ;  and  hu  hands  grasp  for  a 
hold,  as  if  his  soul  were  drowning  ;  and  his  lips  tremble  and  mutter,  and  his  breath 
emnes  in  sighs,  or  stays  with  long  suppression,  like  the  gusts  which  precede  the 
Iwntmg  storm ;  and  his  frame  shudders,  and  shakes  the  couch  on  which  this 
awful  scene  of  death  is  transacted.  Ah !  these  are  the  cbbings  and  flowings  of 
•trong  resolve  and  strong  remorse.  That  might  have  been  a  noble  man ;  but  he 
r^ected  all,  and  chose  wickedness,  in  the  face  of  visitings  of  God,  and  therefore 
he  is  now  so  severely  holden  of  death. 

**  And  reason  doth  often  resign  her  seat  at  the  latter  /end  of  these  God-despisen. 
Then  the  eye  looks  forth  from  its  naked  socket,  ghaittly  and  wild — terror  sits 
enthroned  upon  the  pale  brow — ^he  starts — ^he  thinks  that  the  fiends  of  hell  ar« 
ahready  upon  him — his  disordered  brain  gives  them  form  and  fearful  shape — ^he 
speaks  to  them — ^he  craves  their  mercy.  His  tender  relatives  beseech  him  to  be 
idlent,  and  with  words  of  comfort  assuage  his  terror,  and  recall  him  from  his 
paroxysm  of  remorse.  A  calm  succeeds,  until  disordered  imagination  hath  re- 
cruited strength  for  a  fresh  creation  of  terror ;  and  he  dies  with  a  fearful  looking- 
Ibr  of  judgment,  and  of  fiery  indignation  to  consume  him.** 

This  is  undoubtedly  striking ;  but  is  it  original  vigoiu*,  or  a  mere 
collection  of  appalling  circiunatances,  which  it  required  little  skill  to 
assemble  ?  We  have  marked  in  italics  the  single  idea  that  we  did  nol 
recognise  as  common-place. 

We  like  the  following  much  better.  The  prevailing  sentiment  has 
little  novelty,  but  it  is  natural  and  affecting,  and  is  given  in  better  taste. 
Describing  the  lukewarmness  of  modem  Christians,  and  their  addiction 
to  worldly  enjoyments  and  pmrsuits,  he  proceeds 


"  They  carry  on  commerce  with  all  lands,  the  bustle  and  noise  of  their  traffic 
fill  the  whole  earth— they  go  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  is  increased — but  how  few 
in  the  hasting  crowd  are  hastine  after  the  kingdom  of  God !  Meanwhile,  death 
^  fweepeth  on  with  his  chilling  bbst,  freezing  up  the  life  of  generations,  catching 
their  spirits  unblessed  mith  any  preparation  of  peace,  quenching  hope,  and  binding 
destiny  for  evermore.  Their  graves  are  dressed,  and  their  tombs  are  adorned ; 
bat  their  spirits,  where  are  they  P  How  oft  hath  this  city,  where  I  now  write 
these  lamentations  over  a  thoughtless  age,  l>een  filled  and  emptied  of  her  people 
since  first  she  reared  her  imperial  head !  How  many  generations  of  her  revellers 
have  gone  to  another  kind  of  revelry  ! — how  many  generations  of  her  gay  cour- 
tiers to  a  royal  residence  where  courtier-arts  are  not ! — ^how  many  generations  of 
ber  toilsome  tradesmen  to  the  place  of  silence,  where  no  gain  can  follow  them ! 
How  time  hath  swept  over  her,  age  after  age,  with  its  consuming  wave,  swallow^ 
ing  every  living  thing,  and  bearing  it  away  unto  the  shores  of  eternity  !  The  sight 
and  thought  of  all  which  is  my  assurance  that  I  have  not  in  the  heat  of  my  feelings 
surpassed  the  merit  of  the  case.  The  theme  is  fitter  for  an  indignant  prophet,  than 
an  uninspired  sinful  man." 

We  cannot  forbear  extracting  one  more  passage  for  the  singularity,  if 
not  the  excellence  of  the  style.  It  is  quite  in  the  manner  of  an  ancient 
Covenanter — 

<'  I  would  try  these  flush  and  flashy  spirits  with  their  own  weapons,  and  play  a 
little  with  them  at  their  o^-n  game.  They  do  but  prate  about  their  exploiu  at 
fighting,  drinking,  and  death-despising.  I  can  teU  them  of  those  who  fought  with 
savage  beasts ;  yea,  of  maidens  who  durst  enter  as  coolly  as  a  modem  bully 
into  the  ring,  to  take  their  chance  with  infuriated  beasts  of  prey;  and  I  can 
tell  them  of  those  who .  drank  the  molten  lead  as  cheerfuUy  as  they  do  the  juice 
of  the  grape,  and  handled  the  red  fire  and  played  with  the  bickering  flames  as 
gaily  as  they  do  with  love's  dimples  or  woman's  amorous  tresses.    Ajud  what  do 
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thi^  talk  of  war  ?  Have  they  forgot  Cromwell's  iron  hand,  who  made  their  chhraliy 
to  skip  ?  or  the  Scots  Cameronians,  who  seven  times,  with  their  Christian  chiel^ 
received  the  thanks  of  Marlborough,  that  first  of  English  captains  ?  or  Gustavuf  of 
the  North,  whose  camp  sung  psalms  in  every  tent  ?  It  is  not  so  long  that  th^ 
fhoukl  forget  Nelson's  Methodists,  who  were  the  most  trusted  of  that  hero's  crew; 
Poor  men !  they  know  nothing  who  do  not  know  out  of  their  country's  history^ 
who  it  was  that  set  at  nought  the  wilfulness  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  sharp  rage  of 
the  virgin  Queen,  against  liberty,  and  bore  the  black  cruelty  of  her  Popish  sister; 
and  presented  the  petition  of  rights,  and  the  bill  of  rights,  and  the  claim  of  rights. 
Was  it  chivalry  f  was  it  blind  bravery  ?  No— these  second-rate  qualities  may  do 
for  a  pitched  field,  or  a  fenced  ring ;  but,  when  it  comes  to  death  or  liberty,  deatik 
or  ttrtue,  death  or  religion,  they  wax  dubious,  generally  bend  their  necks  under 
hardship,  or  turn  their  backs  for  a  bait  of  honour,  or  a  mess  of  solid  and  substan- 
tial meat.  This  chivalry  and  brutal  bravery  can  fight  if  you  feed  them  well  and 
bribe  them  well,  or  set  them  well  on  edge ;  but  in  the  midst  of  hunger,  and  naked* 
ness,  and  want,  and  persecution,  in  the  day  of  a  country's  direst  need,  they  are 
cowardly,  treacherous,  and  of  no  avail. — Oh !  these  topers,  these  gamesters,  theM 
idle  revellers,  these  hardened  death-despisers  ! — they  are  a  nation's  disgrace,  • 
nation's  downfall." 

It  would  be  beside  our  province  to  engage  in  any  discussions  upon 
the  purely  theological  parts  of  Mr.  Irving's  work ;  but  tnere  are  other 
matters  rather  hastily  introduced,  as  it  strikes  us,  and  intemperately 
handled,  and  indeed  in  some  degree  affecting  ourselves j  upon  which  we 
cannot  refrain  from  offering  a  few  remarks.  We  allude  to  his  vehement 
and  sweeping  denunciations  against  the  literature  of  the  day — 

"Our  zeal  towards  God,  (he  sajrs)  and  the  public  good,  hath  been  stong 
almost  to  madness  by  the  writings  of  reproachidile  men,  who  give  the  tone  $0 
the  sentimental  and  polUical  world.  Their  poems,  their  criticisms,  and  their 
blasphemous  pamphlets,  have  been  like  gall  and  wormwood  to  my  Spirit,  and 
i  have  longed  to  summon  into  the  field  some  arm  of  streng^,  which  might 
evaporate  fSbeir  vile  and  filthy  speculation,  into  the  limbo  of  vanity,  whence  it 


came." 


This  must  not  be  taken  to  apply  solely  to  those  publications  that 
have  been  recently  under  prosecution,  and  which  we,  profane  as  Mr. 
Irving  may  think  us,  reprobate  as  sincerely  as  himself;  neither  is  it  an 
incidental  ebullition,  but  one  of  the  ever-recurring  anathemus  in  which 
he  has  indulged  against  his  intellectual  contemporaries,  with  their  un- 
godly recreations, "  their  Magazines  of  wit  and  fashion,"  their  "  death- 
despising"  Reviews  of  the  latest  publications.  Poor  Mr.  Colburn,  he 
little  dreamt,  some  few  months  back,  of  what  was  brewing  for  him  at 
the  other  side  of  the  Tweed ;  he  little  expected  that  one  of  these  Sun- 
days he  might  be  summoned,  with  a  duces  tecum  of  the  New  Monthly 
and  its  contributors,  to  the  bar  of  this  spiritual  police-office  in  Ilatton 
Xrarden,  to  answer  for  their  dark  and  Anti-Calvinistic  ways.  But 
there  we  are — and  without  cavilling  upon  points  of  jurisdiction,  we 
would  simply  ask  our  judge  to  examine  us  before  he  condemns  us,  and 
then  candidly  to  say  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  we  are  to  be  classed 
among  the  sinister  signs  of  the  times.  Is  it  unholy  to  indulge  once  a 
month  in  a  little  unwounding  pleasantry  ?  Is  a  letter  from  the  Alps  a 
deed  of  darkness  ?  A  description  of  St.  Peter's,  or  Notre  Dame,  a  lurk* 
ing  attack  upon  the  kirk  of  Scotland  ?  Had  our  Parthian  Glance  at  a 
departed  year  any  tendency  to  shake  the  public  confidence  in  a  future 
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state  ?  Is  the  Ghost  of  Grimm  as  graceless  and  vicious  as  the  embodied 
Baron  himself  was?  We  would  respectfully  put  it  to  Mr.  Irving^s 
conscience,  in  his  uninspired  moments,  whether  these  are  matters  that 
can  endanger  the  souls  of  the  readers  or  the  writers  ?  and  whether,  as 
a  Christian  censor  of  the  age,  he  may  not  be  risking  his  dignity  and 
influence  in  exaggerating,  Uke  an  ostentatious  sophist  in  want  of  topics, 
the  innocent  pastimes  of,  on  the  whole,  a  tolerably  well-conducted 
^neration,  into  abominations  that  will  surely  be  visited  with  never- 
ending  wrath  ? 

But  there  is  another  and  a  more  important  question  which  this  gentle 
man  has  been  indiscreet  enough  to  raise.  He  has  crossed  the  Tweed 
with  the  avowed  design  of  calling  out,  as  it  were,  the  intellect  of  the 
age  for  the  supposed  affronts  it  has  offered  to  his  notions  of  religion. 
We  say  nothing  of  the  self-possession  of  any  single  person  undertaking 
so  adventurous  a  project ;  but,  as  the  sincere  friends  of  religion,  we  de> 
precate  it  as  an  ill-considered  and  dangerous  proceeding.  With  regard 
to  the  main  noint,  the  malignant  influence  against  which  his  zeaJ  is 
directed,  we  consider  Mr.  Irving^s  assertions  on  the  subject  to  be  full 
of  his  characteristic  exaggeration.  There  are  now,  as  there  at  most 
*times  have  been,  many  men  of  talent  among  the  influential  classes,  who, 
unfortunately  for  themselves,  are  cut  off  by  their  peculiar  habits  of 
thinking  from  the  consolations  of  Christianity,  but  perhaps  there  never 
was  a  period  when  such  persons  so  cautiously  abstained  from  the  pro- 
mulgation of  their  particular  opinions.  There  may  be  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, but  the  great  mass  of  the  persons  to  whom  we  refer  feel  too 
deeply  the  importance  of  religious  sanctions  to  the  well-being  of  society 
to  think  of  substituting  in  their  place  the  cold  and  unavailing  dogmas 
of  a  philosophical  creed.  Feelings  of  decorum,  of  good  taste,  and  even 
of  personal  respectability,  come  in  aid,  and  confirm  those  habits  of 
salutary  forbearance.  The  question  then  is,  whether  any  service  can 
be  rendered  to  religion  by  the  tone  and  manner  which  Mr.  Irving  has 
assumed  towards  this  class.  Will  defiance  and  abuse  convert  them  ? 
Will  ofilensive  personalities  even  against  those  who  have  declared  their 
opinions,  conciliate  the  rest?  Is  it  wise, by  unfakly  confoimding  poetry 
and  criticism  with  blasphemy,  to  alarm  the  self-love  of  many,  who  are 
already,  tacitly  it  may  be,  but  virtually  upon  his  side  ?  And  lastly,  is 
there  no  danger  in  impressing  upon  the  other  orders  of  the  community 
that  among  the  high  and  educated  all  sense  of  religion  is  extinguished  ? 
These  are  matters  upon  which  we  cannot  undertake  to  dwell,  but  it 
really  does  occur  to  us  that  they  deserve  Mr.  Irving's  most  serious  con- 
sideration. It  would  be  a  miserable  ending  of  his  mission  to  discover 
too  late  that  his  zeal  had  produced  mischiefs  beyond  the  powers  of  his 
oratory  to  heal. 

Mr.  Irving  is  a  man  of  warm  feelings,  and  can  eulogise  as  exorbi- 
tantly as  he  censures.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  one  of  the 
schools  of  modern  poetry  has  escaped  his  condemnation.  In  the  midst 
of  his  treatise  upon  "  Judgment  to  come,"  we  have  the  following  burst 
of  rhetorical  criticism.    The  subject  is  Mr.  Wordsworth — 

"There  is  one  man  in  thege  realms  who  hath  addressed  himself  to  such  a 
^odly  lifei  and  dwelt  aloue  amidst  the  grand  and  lovely  scenes  of  nature,  ^d 
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the  deep  unfAlhomoble  Kerrecics  of  human  thoiiglit :— -would  to  Heaven  it  were 
allowed  1i)  oth(*r8  to  do  likewise !  And  lie  hath  lieen  rrwarde<l  with  umny  new 
cogritatiuns  of  nature  aud  of  nature's  God ;  and  he  hnth  heard,  in  the  sitilhipRs  oi' 
hiR  retreat,  mqny  new  voices  of  his  conscious  spirit — all  which  he  hath  sun^  In 
harmonious  numbers.  But  mark  the  Epicurean  soul  of  this  degraded  n^^e !  They 
have  frowned  on  him;  they  have  spit  on  him  ;  they  have  grossly  abusi^  him.  Tht* 
masters  of  this  critical  generation  (like  generation,  like  musters)  have  rai^efl  the 
hue  and  cry  against  him;  the  literary  and  sontimenfal  world,  which  is  their  Miund- 
■ng-board,  hath  reverberated  it ;  anil  every  reptile,  who  can  retail  an  opinion  in 
print,  hath  spread  it,  and  given  his  reputation  a  shock,  from  which  it  is  slowly  but 
surely  recovering'.  All  for  what  ?  For  making  natui-e  and  his  own  boNom  his 
home,  and  daring  to  sing  of  the  fiimple  but  subhme  truths  whieh  were  revealed  to 
him — for  daring  to  be  free  In  his  manner  of  uttering  genuine  feeling,  and  depicting 
natural  beauty,  and  grafting  thereon  devout  aud  solemn  contemplations  of  God. 
Hatl  he  sent  his  Cottage  Wanderer  forth  upon  an  *  Excursion'  amongst  courts  ami 
palaces,  hattle-fieUU,  antl  scenes  uf  faithless  gallantry',  his  musings  would  have 
been  more  welcome,  being  far  deeper  and  mure  tender  than  tho<ie  <»f  *  the  heartless 
Cliihie  ;*  but  because  the  man  hath  valued  virtue,  and  retiring  modesty,  and  com- 
mon household  truth,  over  titcsc  the  ephemeral  decorations  or  excessive  depravities 
of  our  condition,  tlierefore  he  is  hated  and  abused." 

Now  all  this,  which  was  intended  to  be  very  fine,  appears  to  us  be 
the  merest  puerile  declamation  ;  and  it  is,  be.Mi(ies,  (what  is  quite  out 
of  all  rule  in  a  Christian  teacher)  an  attempt  to  domineer  over  the 
free  evpression  of  public  opinion,  in   matttrs  purely  temporal,  by  spi- 
ritual threats  and  denunciations.     If  Mr.  Wwdsworth  had  been  an  ex- 
traordinarily eifted  beinjr,  who  had  bn»uirht  tidin<rs  of  immortal  truths 
in  morals  or  science,  and  had  been  scurvily  used  by  his  aeje,  it  niig:ht 
have  been  |)ardonable,  if  not  appropriate,  in  one  of  his  friends  to  slide 
him  into  a  theolosrical  treatise  in  the  character  of  a  dishonoured  pro- 
phet.    But  the  plain  matter  of  fact  is,  that  this  pfentlemon's  career  has 
not  been  peculiarly  sacred  or  supernatural ;  nehher  has  it,  «is  far  as 
we  ran  discover,  been  visited  with  that  precise  degree  of  martyrdom 
that  could  warrant  so  vehement  an   episode  in  his  bt^half.     As   to 
worldly  matters,  Mr.  W.  has  lonp  held  a  lucrative  appointment  under 
the  Crown.     We  trlance  at  this,  not  surely  for  the  purpose  of  casting 
any  imputation  upon  him  or  his  patrons,  but  simply  to  sliew  that  so  far 
he  has  not  been  a  neglected  man.     lie  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  a 
fortunate  and  a  favoured  man.     Mr.  Irvine^  shouldliave  recollected  this, 
and  have  given  the  age  of  Wordsworth  a  little  credit  for  so  material  an 
item  in  its  dealing  with  him.     Rut  Mr.  Wordsworth  h<is  been  a  poet, 
and  the  wrongs  his  genius  has  encountered  from  this  "  reptile"  aire,  have 
been,  it  would  appear,  of  so  transcendant  a  cast,  as  to  be  made  a  fit 
subject  of  ghostly  sympathy  and  indignation  in  a  discourse  upon  dooms- 
day and  the  doctrine  of  final  retribution.     Now  these  minhty  and  im- 
precedented  indignities,  which   Mr.  Irving  wouUi  thus  preposterously 
exalt  into  an  affair  of  the  skies,  consist  of  two  or  three,  not  unfrequent, 
and  with  deference  we  say  it,  nltogetlier  earthy   circimist.inces.     Mr. 
Wordsworth  is  a  rU*ver  man,  and  has  the  pardonable  ambition  of  being 
thought  so.     Living  at  his  ease — happily  for  himself,  uiidistracted  by 
the  cares  and  bustle  tif  active  life,  he  has  indidged  a   irood  deal  in  ima- 
ginative reveries,  and  has  submitted  numerous  specimens  of  his  musings 
to  the  decision  of  the  public.     The  public,  not  a  very  unusual  pro- 
feeding,  hav<*  diflered  upon  their  merits.     They  suited  the  taste  of 
some,  and  these  persons  have  been  as  ardrnt  in  their  eulogies,  as  Mr. 
Irving  or  Mr.  W'ordsworth  himself  could  desire.     Others^  however. 
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took  the  ^^  reptile"  side  of  the  question^  and  explained  their  reasons. 
They  admitted,  and  warmly  commended  his  occasional  tenderness  and 
sublimity,  but  they  dlso  saw  much  to  condemn  and  deplore.  They 
denied  that  they  could  understand  him,  where  in  point  of  fact  he  was 
unintelligible.  They  reprobated  his  propensity  to  form  fantastic  con- 
junctions between  what  was  elevated  in  sentiment  and  mean  and  repul- 
sive in  real  life.  Adopting  the  principle,  that  verisimilitude  was  a 
prime  essential  in  every  work  of  art,  they  did  not  expect  to  be  rated 
from  the  pulpit  for  suggesting  that  a  pedlar,  with  a  poetical  pair  of 
wings,  was  an  innovation  upon  good  taste-— that  a  sentimental  leech- 
catcher  was  not  at  all  adapted  to  catch  the  public — that  a  metaphysical 
vagrant  could  never  be  rendered  an  appropriate  expounder  of  the  mys- 
terious movements  of  the  soul  of  man.  Mr.  Irving  may  like  all  this, 
and  we  shall  never  make  any  unmannerly  attack  upon  him  for  differing 
from  us,  but  in  the  name  of  fair-dealing,  let  him  not  overwhelm  us 
with  his  holy  vituperation  for  presuming  in  matters  of  criticism  to  judge 
for  ourselves. 

To  conclude  our  remarks  upon  Mr.  Irving  and  his  oratory,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  he  has  altogether  mistaken  the  extent  of  his 
powers,  and  the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  age  before  which  it  has  been  his 
lot  to  display  them.  He  might  have  done  in  the  days  of  Knox — prof- 
fers of  martyrdom  and  flaming  invectives  were  in  those  times  provoked, 
and  were  therefore  natural  and  laudable — now,  they  are  unnecessary, 
and  for  that  reason  ridiculous.  But  it  is  Mr.  Irving's  fate,  when  he 
gets  upon  a  favourite  topic,  to  throw  aside  the  important  fact  that  he  is 
living  and  exhorting  in  the  year  1823,  and  in  the  metropolis  of  Eng- 
land. He  b  far  fitter  to  be  a  missionary  among  semibarbarous  tribes, 
than  an  enforcer  of  doctrines  that  are  already  familiar  to  his  hearers ; 
or  he  would  do  excellently  well  as  a  reclaimer  of  a  horde  of  banditti  in 
some  alpine  scene.  There,  amidst  the  waving  of  pines,  and  rustling  of 
foliage,  with  rocks  and  hills  and  cataracts,  and  a  wilder  audience 
around  him,  his  towering  stature,  vehement  action,  and  clanging  tones, 
would  be  in  perfect  keeping.  His  terrific  descriptions  of  a  sinner's 
doom  would  touch  the  stubborn  consciences  of  his  lawless  flock.  His 
copious  tautology  and  gaudy  imagery  would  be  welcomed  by  their 
rude  fancies  as  the  most  captivating  eloquence.  To  them,  his  exagge- 
ration would  be  energy — ^his  fury,  the  majesty  of  an  inspired  intellect — 
but  in  these  countries  his  coming  has  been  a  couple  of  centuries  too 
late.  We  understand  that  he  has  been  called  ^  an  eloquent  barba- 
rian :"  it  would  have  been  more  correct  to  say  that  his  was  barbarous 
oratory. 
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THE    TRANCE    OF    LOVE. 

FBOM  THE   ITALIAN. 

LovB  in  a  dro^y  mood  one  day 

Reclined  with  all  his  nymphs  around  him, 

His  feather'd  darts  iiegle<?ted  lay, 

And  faded  where  the  flowers  that  crown'd  bira ; 

Young  Hope,  with  eyes  of  light,  in  vain 

Led  smiling  Beauty  to  implore  him. 

While  Genius  poured  her  sweetest  strain, 

And  Pleasure  shook  her  roses  o'er  him. 

At  length  a  stranger  sought  the  grove,  • 
And  fierv  Vengeance  seem'd  to  guide  him, 
He  rudely  tore  the  wreaths  of  Love, 
And  broke  the  darts  that  lay  beside  him; 
The  little  god  now  wakeful  grew. 
And  angry  at  the  bold  endeavour : 
He  rose,  and  wove  his  nrreaths  anew, 
And  strung  his  bow  more  firm  than  ever. 

When  lo !  th'  invader  cried,  ^  Farewell, 

'*My  skill,  bright  nymphs,  this  lesson  teaches, 

'<  While  Love  is  sprightly,  bind  him  well 

"  With  songs  and  smiles  and  honey'd  speeches ; 

^  But  should  dull  languor  seize  the  god, 

'*  Recall  me  on  my  friendly  mission, 

"  For  know  when  Love  begins  to  nod, 

"  His  surest  spur  is  Oppositioh  !"  M.  A. 
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Mr.  Editor, — ^I  hope  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  an  ^'  ignorant  impa- 
tience," if  at  the  end  of  seven  years  from  the  battle  of  Waterloo,!  com- 
plain that  matrimony  is  not  yet  reduced  in  these  kingdoms  to  a  peace- 
establishment.  Our  ears  have  been  dinned  with  the  outcries  of  starvijig 
manufacturers ;  and  the  men  in  our  family  have  been  for  ever  occupied 
in  getting  up  and  attending  meetings  on  agricultural  distress ;  but  not 
one  word  have  you  heard  of  complaint  from  the  fair  sex,  not  one  remon- 
strance, not  one  petition  lies  on  the  table  of  the  House  from  the  ^^  dis- 
tressed spinsters ;"  though  our  bachelors  continue  to  ^^  caper  nimbly  in  a 
lady's  chamber"  without  a  notion  of  wedlock,  and,  when  our  mothers 
hint  an  inquiring  innuendo,  as  to  their  ^^  intentions,"  coolly  parry  the 
attack  by  quoting  a  chapter  from  Mahhus.  During  the  continuance  of 
a  war,  by  which  the  female  world  was  threatened  with  the  fulfilment  of 
Mother  Shipton's  ill-omened  prophecy  of  but  one  husband  among  six 
wives,  it  was  nothing  very  extraordinary  that  motliers  should  encounter 
some  little  difficulty  in  getting  off  "  a  set"  of  daughters ;  and  as  I  am 
one  of  a  rather  numerous  family,  my  expectations,  notwithstanding  my 
being  "  brought  out"  by  a  very  marrying  chaperon^  were  not  exalted. 
But  now,  when 

'^ Grim-visaged  war  has  smoolh'd  his  wrinkled  front;" 

and  all  the  professions  are  overstocked, — when  men  are  "  as  plenty  as 
blackberries," — and  Captains  and  (,^olonels  have  nothing  better  to  (\\\ 
with  themselves  than  to  "  marry  and  settle  in  the  country," — 

"  I  lose  my  patieucc.  and  I  own  it  too," 
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at  finding  our  dilRculties  rather  increase  than  diminish ;  and  at  observ- 
ing the  Lady  Aucherlcys  as  much  embarrassed  as  ever  with  their  "  nine 
Mis«  Simmon's."* 

Individually,  Sir,  I  have  as  yet  no  reason  for  despair:  my  charms  are 
not  yet  faded ;  nor  do  I  receive  any  broad  huits  from  the  men  that  1  am 
singled  out  for  singleness.  On  the  contrary,  1  have  no  lack  of  "  cut- 
mutton  majors"  and  sauntering  comets,  to  spoil  our  sofas  with  their 
boots,  and  to  waste  precious  time  in  a  gossipry  that  like  the  passages 
in  Gray's  Long  Story,  "lead  to  nothing."  Our  house,  indeed,  is  con- 
stantly beset  with  these  idlers,  ever  ready  to  "  bestow  their  tediousness 
on  whoever  will  listen  to  them,"  and  always  in  marching  order,  to 
^'  breakfast,  dine,  or  sup,  with  Nong-tong-paw,"  to  ride  away  morn- 
ings and  flirt  away  nights.  But  they  have  no  more  idea  of  marrying 
than  of  settling  their  debts  ;  and  should  a  girl  be  weak  enough  to  listen 
to  them,  would  as  soon  think  of  repaying  the  father's  dinners  as  re- 
tuniing  the  daughter's  passion.  No,  Sir,  the  young  men  of  the  pre- 
sent day  may  '"'  court  an  amorous  looking-glass,"  but  if  they  court  any 
thing  else,  it  is  with  no  settled  purpose  :  for  tlic  only  "  /le"  which  does 
not  fdl  them  with  horror,  is  the  tie  of  their  cravat. 

It  was  not,  then,  without  considerable  indignation  that  I  perused 
your  animadversions  upon  female  speculations  in  matrimony,  in  a  re- 
cent article  on  "  Select  Society ;"  which  accuses  our  mothers  of  their 
mercenary  attentions  to  young  men,  and  of  going  out  of  their  way  to 
marry  their  daughters ;  and  which  treats  us  as  little  better  than  common 
swindlers  and  takers  of  husbands  upon  false  pretences.  Really,  Mr. 
Editor,  this  is  most  unreasonable!  for,  if  the  mountain  will  not 
come  to  IMahomet,  surely  Mahomet  must  go  to  the  mountain.  Besides, 
the  statement  is  altogether  exparte,  and  "  like  an  ill-roasted  egg,  all  on 
one  side."  For  if  the  attack  of  an  experienced  matron  is  often  closely 
calculated  and  well-combined,  the  beaux  are  on  their  side  perfect 
Vaubans,  and  conduct  the  defence  with  a  skill  and  pertinacity  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  besiegers.  There  is  nothing  on  earth  so  impene- 
trable as  a  genuine  dangler,  nothing  so  r?/«<^  as  a  trading  lady's  man. 
If  he  finds  himself  left  out  of  a  party,  and  neglected,  as  one  from  whom 
nothing  is  to  be  expected,  he  immediately  takes  the  alarm,  grows  warm 
in  his  manner,  constant  in  his  attentions,  and  does  "  P impossible, "^^  to 
induce  an  inference  that  he  is  about  "  to  pop  the  question."  Nothing, 
however,  is  farther  from  his  intention ;  and  no  sooner  docs  he  perceive 
that  he  has  excited  an  interest,  and  that  mamma  begins  to  have  her  eye 
on  him,  than  he  draws  in  liis  Korns  like  a  snail,  entrenches  himself  in 
generalities,  avoids  all  openings  to  an  Sclaircissement^  and  "  backs  out" 
(to  use  a  phrase  of  his  own)  with  a  dexterity,  which  leaves  neither  the 
consolation  of  being  affronted,  nor  the  advantage  of  disengagement. 
In  this  way  he  alternately  blows  hot  and  cold,  as  the  occasion  may  re- 
quire, tantalizing  mother  and  daughter  with  an  endless  succession  of 
llopes,  which  he  never  means  to  realize,  and  of  fears  which  he  takes 
good  Ctire  shall  never  be  reduced  to  certainty.  Years  pass,  seasons 
fsucceed  to  seasons,  "  whole  summer  suns  roll  unperceived  away,"  and 
we  are  "  surprised  to  hear  that  we  grow  old,"  without,  at  the  same 
time,  hearing  any  thing  of  a  ring  and  a  licence. 

>■  ■  I    ■  ■  I.I  ■      ■  ■ .,     . 

*  *'  Sketches  of  Chftractcr." 
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Upon  creatures  sucli  as  thtst  "  cupboartl  Iovits,"  feeling  and  aflcOifl 
tioii  niiulii  be  lluiig  awuy.  'I'lit  cold,  llie  liearUeid,  uitii  ihe  s|>t<ulft^| 
ihti;,  are  alone  salt  in  their  society ;  and  il  in  a  game  of  -'  diumon^V 
cut  diiuiioii(l,''  a  rich  ;oui^>  egoi^l  b  now  anil  then  "  brought  down  Ut9 
a  long  aliol,"  or  enticed  by  a  scientific  coml)ination  of  female  nit,  ma^B 
trauly  cunning,  nnd  fraternal  turvfiUajtce,  into  committing  matrimonya^ 
where  is  the  mighty  hunii  i  According  to  all  codes,  niurder  in  self-ilei^l 
fence  is  jusliiiable.  Ttien,  in  tJte  name  of  mercy,  leave  us  poor  giHIn 
to  be  "  killing'*  in  our  own  way,  and  do  not  insist  upon  a  candour  andS 
sensibility,  wliich,  meeting  no  return,  is  at  leasi  us  idiuticul  as  it  i^| 
innocent.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  situation  more  piiiabl^H 
than  that  of  an  amiable,  frnnk,  and  warm-hearted  girl,  who  listens  uB>V 
suspectingly  to  tlie  blandishments  of  one  of  these  mock  sentimentalistMH 
believing  a  man  merely  because  he  tells  a  lie  with  a  grave  face,  onajfl 
■uflering  herself  to  hv  entrapped  into  a  real  passion,  for  a  wretch  fit  oiJ]M 
lu  associate  with  St.  Augustine's  snow  lady.  ^ 

**  OtAUK  nnd  but  oaccj  ni/  bredlrtif  youth  wpi  bit  \"  fl 

wlien,  finding  a  good  deal  of  apparent  good-nature,  and  some  really  ■ 
good  conversation,  will)  a  more  than  usual  warmth  and  sincerity  of  maa«  1 
ner,  1  really  thouglu  that  at  last  1  had  met  "  my  match."  Abandon*  -T 
ing  myself  to  all  those  sentiments  whicb  are  natural  to  our  sex  on  ibs  iT 
presumption  of  a  solid  engagement,  and  indulging  in  all  those  illusioiutU 
"  Che  guitn  uii  (or  oinato  riBmmido,"  '  j 

I  cherished  during  an  entire  winter  the  fluttering  error.  I  mbto(dtJ| 
assiduity  fur  alfection,  and  an  air  eiapreuf,  for  a  genuine  aitaclimcnti'fl 
Maithfliu!  " airs emprcMit,  voa»  netet  pai T amour f"  At  thepropeM 
season  for  leaving  town  we  went  to  a  fashionable  watering-place,  iAfl 
Older  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  n  direct  invitation  of  the  swain,  oigt 
a  visit  to  our  own  bouse  in  the  country  ;  and  he — did  not  follow  >wH 
but  set  olT  to  Paris,  In  search,  as  we  were  informed,  of  Acsh  ganHM 

leaving  me  to  driuk  the  spa-water,  and  experience jM 

"  Qufl  che  puo  idegna  in  cur  dJ  donna  amwilr."  4H 

1  cannot  express  to  you  how  deeply  I  was  (not  raortifted,  no,  laSSm 
feeling  was  quhe  absorbed  in  a  more  painfid  seniiment.  but)  wounded. 
Shame  at  being  so  egregtousty  duped,  and  humiliuiion  at  tlie  advan- 
tage I  had  afforded  (□  a  heartless  pu|ipy,  in  suifering  bim  to  read  and 
play  upon  my  nflections,  remained  dormant  for  mouths,  while  I  v 
absortA'd  by  the  more  tender  ejnotiuns  I  had  so  imprudently  allowfi^ 
to  grow  up  in  my  bosom.  But  as  1  have  some  firmness  of  mind  on 
nalunl  spirit,  indignation  at  lengtli  look  tlic  lead,  and  1  was  no  longi 
unhappy. 

In  the  good  old  times,  we  women  had  only  to  be  on 
against  the  men  who  had  designs  on  our  persons.  A  reasonable  p 
tinn  of  iirudence  and  propriety  sufficed  to  ensure  a  girl  a  triumph  on 
her  WKuld-be  seilucer,  and  seliliim  failed  la  conduct  the  wincing,  retuc 
tarn  Lovelace  unto  the  bands  of  holy  matrimony — a  striking  exatn|ll 
of  the  superiority  of  virtui'  ovrj  viee,'imd  of  the  force  of  beauty  a 
by  modesty  and  discretion.  But  now  lh<we  dangers  exist  only  I 
novels,  A  girl  of  real  flesh  nnd  blood  has  notldng  to  encounter  h 
so  fomtldable  as  ilie  Adonises  who  have  no  designs  at  alL    Actiol 
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for  love-damageSy  with  their  attendant  consequences,  awards  and 
attorneys'  bills,  are  worth  all  the  duennas  and  maiden  aunts  in  the 
world,  keeping  those  few  becntx  restes  of  the  old  school,  who  find  either 
time  or  energy  to  be  mischievous,  at  a  respectful  distance ;  and  in- 
stead of  dreading  the  passions  of  the  other  sex,  our  greatest  dangers 
arise  from  those  who  know  not  what  passion  is.  Against  these  ene- 
mies, selfishness  must  be  opposed  by  selfishness,  and  cunning  met  by 
finesse ;  for  art,  and  a  regular  system  of  tactics,  can  alone  avail ;  and 
after  all,  though  the  victory  may  be  brilliant,  it  is  not  in  one  case  in  a 
thousand  that  we  can  boast  of  its  being  profitable. 

The  truth  is,  I  more  than  half  suspect  the  self-satisfied  gentleman, 
who  is  the  hero  of  your  article  on  "  Select  Society*"  and  who,  by  the 
by,  from  his  own  confession,  seems  totally  wiqualified  for  good  com- 
pany in  any  genrCy  writes  under  the  influence  of  personal  pique  ;  and 
being  disappointed  in  some  reasonable  expectation  of  winning  youth, 
beauty,  and  a  large  fortune,  upon  the  small  outlay  of  his  own  personal 
accomplishments,  takes  this  method  of  venting  his  spleen,  and  dis- 
charging his  anger  against  the  whole  sex.  I  have  known  many  of 
these  difiicult  gentlemen,  who,  after  thinking  nothing  too  good  for 
them,  and  passing  the  summer  of  life  in  vain  attempts  upon  handsome 
heiresses  and  buxom  rich  widows,  sat  down  at  last,  on  the  turn  of  their 
age,  with  some  dowdy,  neither  remarkable  for  sense,  beauty,  nor  spirit, 
and  without  even  the  charms  of  the  pocket,  to  compensate  for  the 
total  absence  of  those  of  the  person  and  the  mind.  But,  be  this  as  it 
may,  the  malapert  censor  might  have  remembered,  that  in  matrimony, 
we  girls  are  necessarily  influenced  by  our  parents,  to  whose  guidance 
we  are  compelled  to  submit  ourselves ;  and  that,  if  we  seem  cun- 
ning and  rapacious,  it  is  most  frequently  the  fault  of  a  too  anxious 
mother.  But  the  men  in  indulging  their  selfish  views,  in  sedulously 
avoiding  a  poor  girl,  whatever  may  be  her  merit,  or  in  trifling  with  the 
feelings  and  engrossing  the  time  of  an  unmarried  female,  without  the 
most  distant  idea  of  making  her  a  wife,  act  for  themselves,  and  have 
no  one  upon  whom  they  can  shift  the  blame.  Besides,  if  girls  really 
do  look  too  sharp  after  a  husband,  it  must  not  be  foi^otten,  that  ma- 
trimony, a  mere  episode  in  men's  fortunes,  is  every  thing  to  a  female. 
To  remain  single  is,  with  a  woman,  inevitably  to  lose  caste ;  while 
your  old  bachelor  is  only  the  more  courted  and  feasted  for  his  celibacy. 
In  the  order  of  nature,  men  are  destined  to  labour  for  the  support  of 
their  families,  and  it  is  but  just  that  a  female,  in  seeking  a  partner  for 
life,  should  look  out  for  protection  and  support.  But  your  modem 
Benedicts,  your  heroes  who  complain  of  the  artifices  of  the  sex,  seek 
only,  in  their  eflbrts  to  marry,  the  wife  whose  means  must  support 
their  idleness  and  sup])ly  their  extravagance. 

Under  all  these  circumstances  the  men  have  littie  reason  to  com- 
plain ;  and  the  less  when  it  is  considered  that,  being  confined  to  defensive 
operations,  we  can  play  ofl*  no  arts  but  upon  those  who  wilfully  place 
themselves  within  the  sphere  of  our  fascinations,  while  the  men  are  at 
liberty  to  engage,  or  not  engage,  when  and  where  they  please.  There 
is  however  another  sort  of  dangler,  whose  faults  I  shall  plead  in  farther 
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abatement  of  the  ^'  select"  gentleman's  charge ;  and  this  is  the  man, 
who,  being  perhaps  under  circumstances  which  render  marriage  not 
altogether  prudent,  cannot  decide  between  love  and  ambition,  buch  a 
man,  without  scruple,  will  master  a  girFs  affections,  and  indeed  would 
be  happy  to  marry  the  object  of  his  preference ;  but  then  he  would  at 
the  same  time  retain  all  the  luxuries  and  superfluities,  which,  as  a  single 
man,  he  has  been  used  to  enjoy.  Placed  like  the  metaphysical  donkey 
between  two  identical  bundles  of  hay,  and  without  strength  of  mind  to 
form  a  decided  volition  and  either  give  up  the  world  or  his  mistress, 
he  would  fain  eat  his  cake  and  have  it  too :  thus  he  professes  honourable 
intentions,  compromises  the  character  and  the  repose  of  the  lady  by 
incessant  assiduities  in  public,  and  by  the  warmest  protestations  of 
endless  devotion  in  private ;  and  by  binding  her  in  a  pledge  to  be  his, 
whenever  he  may  find  it  convenient  to  demand  her  hand,  he  effectually 
excludes  all  access  of  more  independent  or  more  marrying  lovers.  In 
the  mean  time,  at  best,  life  slips  away  unenjoyed ;  nine  times  out  of  ten 
the  passion  coob  ;  but  the  gentleman  does  not  break  off — he  dare  not 
do  that.  His  attentions  however  slacken,  and  the  wretched  woman 
becomes  the  victim  of  the  most  torturing  suspense,  of  the  crudest 
heart-burnings,  without  power  to  cut  the  man  she  begins  to  despise,  or 
to  force  his  oscillating  thoughts  to  a  determination.  Oh !  Mr.  Editor, 
you  know  something  of  the  "pleasures  of  hope,"  but  you  know  also 
that  hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick ;  and  you  will  feel  for  the 
fate  of  a  human  being  whose  life  and  love  have  been  blighted  by  such 
a  sickly  admirer. 

"  Quante  vedove  nottl, 
Quantc  d)  solitarj, 
Ha  consumato  indamo." 

I  must  not,  however,  grow  grave,  though  this  is  a  case  which,  as  my 
careless  brother  Tom  is  wont  to  say,  would  indeed  make  a  person 
swear.  All  I  ask  of  you  is,  privately  to  give  me  up  the  name  of  the 
flippant  youth  who  has  indited  the  precious  farrago  of  which  I  complain, 
and  to  throw  him  for  a  season  in  my  way ;  and  if  I  do  not  pla^  the 
fish  up  the  stream  and  down  the  stream,  ay,  and  bring  him  to  the  shore, 
too,  with  the  single  hair  of  his  own  egregious  vanity,  never  say  again 
that  there  's  faith  in  a  woman's  word.  Pardon  this  immeasurable  letter, 
which  en  revanche^  shall,  in  contradistinction  to  all  feminine  epistles, 
have  no  postscript ;  and  consider  me  as 

Your  humble  servant,  and  constant  reader,  Dblia. 
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Five  Hundred  a  Year. 

That  ^It  middle-path,  which  the  poet  of  Rome 

Extol  rd  9A  the  only  gafe  highway  to  bliss : 
That  "  haven"  which  many  a  poet  at  home 
Assures  us  all  Guinea-bound  merchantmen  mis5 : 
That  bles8*d  middle  line, 
Which  bard  and  divine 
In  sonnet  and  sermon  so  sigh  for,  is  mine  ;— 
My  uncle,  a  plain  honest  fat  auctioneer, 
Walk'd  off,  and  bequeathed  me  Fire  Hundred  a-y«at- 
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I  ne'er,  if  I  live  to  the  age  of  Old  PtiTi 

Can  fail  to  remember  how  stared  brother  Bill, 
Jack  bullied,  and  Tom,  who  is  now  at  the  Bar, 
Drove  post  to  a  Proctor  to  knock  up  the  wiU. 
They  never  could  trace 
What  beauty  or  grace 
Sir  Christopher  Catalogue  saw  in  my  face, 
To  cut  off  three  youths,  to  his  bosom  so  dear, 
And  deluge  a  fourth  with  Five  Hundred  a-year ! 

The  wttl,  though  law-beaten,  itood  firm  as  a  rock. 
The  probate  was  properly  lodged  at  the  Bank  ; 
Transferred  to  mv  name  stood  the  spleen-moving  stock. 
And  I,  in  the  ffTest,  bearded  people  of  rank. 
No  longer  a  clerk, 
I  rode  in  the  Park, 

Or  lounged  in  Pall  Mall  till  an  hour  after  dark, 
I  enter'd,  what  seem'd  then,  a  happy  career, 
Possessed  of  a  gig  and  Five  Hundred  a-year. 

Ere  long,  I  began  to  be  bored  by  a  guest, 

A  strange  sort  of  harpy,  who  poison 'd  my  feast : 
He  visits,  m  London,  the  folks  who  dwell  West^ 
But  seldom  cohabits  with  those  who  live  East. 
Bar,  door-chain,  or  key, 
Coidd  not  keep  me  free, — 
As  brisk  as  a  bailiff  in  bolted  Ennui. 
"  I  'm  come,"  he  still  cried,  *'  to  partake  of  your  cheer, 
I  'm  partial  to  folks  of  Five  Hundred  a-year." 

Meanwhile  my  three  brothers,  by  phidence  and  care, 

Got  onward  in  life,  while  I  stuck  by  the  wall ; 
Bin  open'd  a  tea-shop  in  Bridgewater  Square, 
And  Jack,  as  a  writer,  grew  rich  in  Bengal. 
Tom  made  his  impressions 
Through  Newgate  transgressions, 
And  got  half  Uie  business  at  Clerkenwcll  Sessions, 
They  march'd  in  the  van,  while  I  lagg'd  in  the  rear, 
Condemned  to  Ennui  and  Five  Hui^&ed  a-year. 

Too  little  encouraged  to  feel  self-assured, 

Too  dull  for  retorts,  and  too  timid  for  taunts ; 
By  daughters  and  nieces  I  *m  barely  endured, 
And  mortally  hated  by  mothers  and  aunts. 
If  e'er  I  entangle 
A  girl  in  an  angle. 

Up  steps  some  Duenna,  love's  serpent  to  strangle  i 
"  Come  hitlier !  don't  Ulk  to  that  fellow,  my  dear, 
His  income  is  only  Five  Hundred  a-year.'* 

Without  tact  or  talents  to  get  into  ton, 

No  calling  to  stick  to,  no  trade  to  pursue : 
Thus  London,  bard  stepmother,  leaves  me  alone, 
With  little  to  live  on  and  nothing  to  do. 
Could  I  row  a  life-boat, 
Make  a  boot,  or  a  coat. 
Or  serve  in  a  silvcntmith's  shop,  and  devote 
My  days  to  employment,  my  evenings  to  cheer, 
1  'd  gladly  give  up  my  Five  Hundred  a-year. 
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WHY   DO    WE    LOVE  f 

t  OFTSN  think  each  tottering  form, 
That  limps  along  in  life's  decline^ 

Once  bore  a  heart  al  young,  as  wanOi 
As  full  of  idle  thoughts  as  mine — 

And  each  has  had  his  dream  of  joy. 
His  own  unequaU'd  pure  romance ; 

Commencing,  when  the  blushing  boy 
First  thrills  at  lovely  woman's  glance : 

And  each  could  tell  his  tale  of  youth, 
And  think  its  scenes  of  love  evince 

More  passion,  more  unearthly  truth, 
Than  any  tale  before,  or  since. 

Yes — they  could  tell  of  tender  lajrs, 
At  midnight  penn'd  in  classic  shades ; 

— Of  days  more  bright  than  modem  days ; 
— Of  maids  more  fair  than  living  maids. 

Of  whispers  in  a  willing  ear. 
Of  kisses  on  a  blushing  cheek ; 

( — Each  kiss— each  whisper  far  too  dear 
For  modem  lips  to  give,  or  speak.) 

Of  prospects  too,  untimely  cross'd. 
Of  passion  slighted  or  betray 'd ; 

Of  kindred  spirits,  early  lost, 
And  buds  that  blossomed  but  to  fade. 

Of  beaming  eyeif  and  tresses  gay, 
— Elastic  form,  and  noble  brow ; 

And  charms — that  all  have  pass'd  away, 
Aud  left  them — tohat  we  tec  them  now  ! 

And  is  it  so ! — U  human  love 
So  very  Ught  and  frail  a  thing  P 

And  must  youth's  brightest  visions  move, 
For  ever  on  Time's  restless  wing .' 

Must  all  the  eyeii  that  still  are  bright, 
And  all  the  lips  that  talk  of  bliss. 

And  all  the  forms  so  fair  to*night. 
Hereafter— only  come  to  this .' 

Then  what  are  Love's  best  visions  worth, 
If  we  at  length  must  lose  them  thus  i 

If  all  we  value  most  on  earth, 
Ere  long  must  fade  away  from  us .' 

If  that  one  being  whom  we  take 
From  all  the  world,  and  still  recur 

To  all  s^  said — and  for  her  sake 
Feel  far  from  joy,  when  far  from  her^^ 

If  that  one  form  which  we  adore 
From  youth  to  age,  in  bliss  or  pain, 

Soon  withers — and  is  seen  no  raure. 
— Why  do  we  love — if  love  bt  vatn. 
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TABLE    TALK. NO.    VIII. 

On  the  Old  Age  of  Artists, 

Mr.  Nollekens  died  the  other  day  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  left 
:240,000  poundi>  beliind  him,  and  the  name  of  one  of  our  best  English 
sculptors.  There  was  a  great  scramble  among  the  legatees,  a  codicil 
to  a  will  with  large  bequests  unsigned,  and  that  last  triumph  of  the 
dead  or  dying  over  those  who  survive — hopes  raised  and  defeated 
without  a  possibility  of  retaliation,  or  the  smallest  use  in  complaint. 
The  king  was  at  first  said  to  be  left  residuary  legatee.  I'his  would 
have  been  a  fine  instance  of  romantic  and  gratuitous  homage  to  Ma- 
jesty, in  a  man  who  all  his  life-time  could  never  be  made  to  compre- 
hend the  abstract  idea  of  the  distinction  of  ranks  or  even  of  persons. 
He  would  go  up  to  the  Duke  of  York,  or  Prince  of  Wales,  (in  spite  of 
warning),  take  them  familiarly  by  the  button  like  common  acquaintance, 
ask  them  how  their  father  did  ;  and  express  pleasure  at  hearing  he  was 
well,  saying,  "  when  he  was  gone,  we  should  never  get  such  another.'' 
He  once,  when  the  old  king  was  sitting  to  him  for  his  bust,  fairly  stuck 
a  pair  of  compasses  into  his  nose  to  measure  the  distance  from  the 
upper  lip  to  the  forehead,  as  if  he  had  been  measuring  a  block  of 
marble.  His  late  Majesty  laughed  heartily  at  this,  and  was  amused  to 
find  that  there  was  a  person  in  the  world,  ignorant  of  that  vast  interval 
which  separated  him  from  every  other  man.  Nollekens,  with  all  his 
loyalty,  merely  liked  the  man,  and  cared  nothing  about  the  king  (which 
was  one  of  those  mixed  modesj  as  Mr.  Locke  calls  them,  of  which  he 
had  no  more  idea  than  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  cream-coloured  horses) 
— handled  him  like  so  much  common  clay,  and  had  no  other  notion  of 
the  matter,  but  that  it  was  his  business  to  make  the  best  bust  of  him  he 
possibly  could,  and  to  set  about  it  in  the  regular  way.  There  was  some- 
thing in  this  plainness  and  simplicity  that  savoured  perhaps  of  the 
hardness  and  dryness  of  his  art,  and  of  his  own  peculiar  severity  of 
manner.  He  conceived  that  one  man's  head  differed  from  another's 
only  as  it  was  a  better  or  worse  subject  for  modelling,  that  a  bad  bust 
was  not  made  into  a  good  one  by  being  stuck  upon  a  pedestal,  or  by 
any  painting  or  varnishing,  and  that  by  whatever  name  he  was  called, 
"  a  man '»  a  man  for  a'  tkntJ^  A  sculptor's  ideas  must,  I  should  guess, 
be  somewhat  rigid  and  infloxible,  like  the  materials  in  which  he  works. 
Besides,  Nollekens's  style  was  comparatively  hard  and  edgy.  He  had 
as  much  truth  and  character,  but  none  of  the  polished  graces  or  trans- 
parent softness  of  Chantry.  He  had  more  of  the  rough,  plain,  down- 
right honesty  of  liis  art.  It  seemed  to  be  his  character.  Mr.  North- 
cote  was  once  complimentinsj  him  on  his  acknowledged  superiority — 
"  Ay, yon  made  the  best  busts  of  any  body  !"  "I  don't  know  about 
that,"  said  the  other,  his  eyes  (thong^h  their  orbs  were  quenched)  smil- 
ing with  a  gleam  of  smothered  delight — ^^  1  only  know  I  always  tried 
to  mnke  them  as  like  as  I  could  !" 

1  saw  this  eminent  and  singfular  person  one  morning  in  Mr.  North- 
cote's  painting-room.  He  had  then  been  for  some  time  blind,  and  had 
been  obliged  to  lay  aside  the  exercise  of  his  profession ;  but  he  still 
took  a  pleasure  in  desinnine  groups,  and  in  givine  directions  to  others 
for  executing  them.    He  and  Nordicote  made  a  remarkable  pair.    He 
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<ai  down  on  a  low  stool  (from  being  rather  fatigued),  rested  with  both 
hands  on  a  stick,  as  if  he  clung  to  the  solid  and  tangible,  had  an  habi- 
tual twitch  in  his  limbs  and  motions,  as#  catching  himself  in  the  act  of 
going  too  far  in  chiselling  a  lip  or  a  dimple  in  a  chin ;  was  fro/^upright, 
with  features  hard  and  square,  but  finely  cut,  a  hooked  nose,  thin  lips, 
an  indented  forehead  ;  and  the  defect  in  his  sight  completed  his  resem- 
blance to  one  of  his  own  masterly  busts.  He  seemed,  by  time  and 
labour,  to  "  have  wrought  hunself  to  stone."  Northcote  stood  by  his 
side — all  air  and  spirit,  stooping  down  to  speak  to  him.  The  painter 
was  in  a  loose  morning-gown,  with  his  back  to  the  light ;  his  face  was 
like  a  pale  fine  piece  of  colouring ;  and  his  eye  came  out  and  glanced 
through  the  twilight  of  the  past,  like  an  old  eagle  looking  from  its  eyrie 
in  the  clouds.  In  a  moment  they  had  lighted  from  the  top  of  Mount 
Cenis  jui  the  Vatican — 

'*  As  when  a  vulture  on  Imaus  bred 
Flies  towards  the  springs 
Of  Ganges  and  Hydaspes,  Indian  streams,** 

these  two  fine  old  men  lighted  with  winged  thoughts  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  and  there  bathed  and  drank  of  the  spirit  of  their  youth. 
They  talked  of  Titian  and  Bernini ;  and  Northcote  mentioned,  that 
when  Roubilliac  came  back  from  Rome,  after  seeing  the  works  of  the 
latter,  and  went  to  look  at  his  own  in  Westminster  Abbey,  he  said — 
^'  By  G— -d,  they  looked  like  tobacco-pipes." 

They  then  recalled  a  number  of  anecdotes  of  Day  (a  fellow-student 
of  theirs),  of  Barry  and  Fuseli.  Sir  Joshua,  and  Burke,  and  Johnson 
were  talked  of.  The  names  of  these  great  sons  of  memory  were  in  the 
room,  and  they  almost  seemed  to  answer  to  them — Genius  and  Fame 
flung  a  spell  into  the  air, 

'*  And  by  tlie  force  of  blear  illusion, 
Had  drawn  me  on  to  my  confusion/' 

had  I  not  been  long  ere  this  siren  proof!  It  is  delightful,  though  pahH 
ful,  to  hear  two  veterans  in  art  thus  talking  over  tlie  adventures  and 
studies  of  their  youth,  when  one  feels  that  they  are  not  quite  mortal^ 
that  they  have  one  imperishable  part  about  them,  and  that  they  are  con- 
scious, as  they  approach  the  farthest  verge  of  humanity  in  friendly  inter- 
course and  tranquil  decay,  that  they  have  done  something  that  will 
live  after  them.  The  consolations  of  religion  apart,  this  is  perhaps  the 
only  salve  that  takes  out  the  sting  of  that  sore  evil,  Death ;  and  by 
lessening  the  impatience  and  alarm  at  his  approach,  often  tempts  him 
to  prolong  the  term  of  his  delay. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  artists,  or  at  least  academicians,  live  long. 
It  is  but  a  short  while  ago  that  Northcote,  Nollekens,  West,  Flaxman, 
Cosway,  and  Fuseli  were  all  living  at  the  same  time,  in  pood  health 
and  spirits,  without  any  diminution  of  faculties,  all  of  them  having  long 
passed  their  grand  climacteric,  and  attained  to  the  highest  reputation  in 
their  several  departments.  From  these  striking  examples,  the  diploma 
of  a  Royal  Academician  seems  to  be  a  grant  of  a  longer  lease  of  life, 
among  its  other  advantages.  In  fact,  it  is  tantamount  to  the  conferring 
a  certain  reputation  in  his  profession  and  a  competence  on  any  man ; 
and  thus  supplies  the  wants  of  the  body  and  sets  his  mind  at  ease. 
Artists  in  general,  (poor  devils !)  I  am  afraid,  arc  not  a  long-lived  race. 
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They  break  op  commonly  about  forty,  their  spirits  giving  way  with  the 
disappointment  of  their  hopes  of  excellence,  or  the  want  of  encourage- 
ment lor  that  which  they  havAttained,  their  plans  disconcerted,  and 
their  affairs  irretrievable;  and  in  this  state  of  mortification  and  embar* 
rassment  (more  or  less  prolonged  and  aggravated)  they  are  either 
starved  or  else  drink  themselves  to  death.  But  your  Academician  is 
quite  a  difierent  sort  of  person.  He  ^'  bears  a  charmed  life,  that  must 
not  yield"  to  duns,  or  critics,  or  patrons.  He  is  free  of  Parnassus,  and 
claims  all  the  immunities  of  fame  in  his  life-time.  He  has  but  to  paint 
(as  the  sun  has  but  to  shine),  to  baffle  envious  maligners.  He  has- but 
to  send  his  pictures  to  the  Exhibition  at  Somerset-House,  in  order  to 
have  them  hung  up  :  he  has  but  to  dine  once  a  year  with  the  Academy, 
the  Nobility,  the  Cabinet-Minister,  and  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily, in  order  not  to  want  a  dinner  all  the  rest  of  the  year.  Shall 
hunger  come  near  the  man  that  has  feasted  with  princes  ?— shall  a 
bailiff  tap  the  shoulder  on  which  a  Marquis  has  familiarly  leaned,  that 
has  been  dubbed  with  knighthood  ?  No,  even  the  fell  Serjeant  Death 
stands  as  it  were  aloof,  and  he  enjoys  a  kind  of  premature  immortality 
in  recorded  honours  and  endless  labours.  Oh !  what  golden  hours  are 
bis  !  In  the  short  days  of  winter  he  husbands  time  ;  the  long  evenings 
of  summer  still  find  him  employed !  He  paints  on,  and  takes  no  thought 
for  to-morrow.  All  is  right  in  that  respect.  His  bills  are  regulsurly 
paid,  his  drafts  are  duly  honoured.  He  has  exercise  for  his  body,  em- 
ployment for  his  mind  in  his  profession,  and  without  ever  stirring  out 
of  his  painting-room.  He  studies  as  much  of  other  things  as  he  pleases. 
He  goes  into  the  best  company,  or  talks  with  his  sitters — attends  at  the 
Academy  Meetings,  and  enters  into  their  intrigues  and  cabals,  or  stays 
at  home,  and  enjoys  the  otium  cum  dignitate.  If  he  is  fond  of  reputa- 
tion, Fame  watches  him  at  work,  and  weaves  a  woof^  like  Iris,  over  his 
bead — if  he  is  fond  of  money,  Plutus  digs  a  mine  under  his  feet.  What- 
ever he  touches  becomes  gold.  He  is  paid  half-price  before  he  begins  ; 
and  commissions  pour  in  upon  commissions.  His  portraits  are  like, 
and  his  historical  pieces  fine  :  for  to  question  the  talents  or  success  of 
a  Royal  Academician  is  to  betray  your  own  want  of  taste.  Or  if  his 
pictures  are  not  quite  approved,  he  is  an  agreeable  man,  and  converses 
well.  Or  he  is  a  person  of  elegant  accomplishments,  dresses  well,  and 
is  an  ornament  to  a  private  circle.  A  man  is  not  an  Academician  for 
nothing.  "  His  life  spins  round  on  its  soft  axle  "  and  in  a  round  of 
satisfied  desires  and  pleasing  avocations,  without  any  of  the  wear  and 
tear  of  thought  or  business,  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  run 
smoothly  on  to  its  last  sand  ! 

Of  all  the  Academicians,  the  painters,  or  persons  I  have  ever  known, 
Mr.  Northcote  is  the  most  to  my  taste.     It  may  be  said  of  him  truly, 

<*  A^e  cannot  wither,  nor  custom  »talc' 
His  infinite  variety." 

Indeed,  it  is  not  possible  he  should  become  tedious,  since,  even  if  he 
repeats  the  same  thing,  it  appears  quite  new  from  his  manner,  that 
breathes  new  life  into  it,  and  from  his  eye,  that  is  as  fresh  as  the  morn- 
ing. How  you  hate  any  one  who  tells  the  same  story  or  anticipates 
a  remark  of  his — it  seems  so  coarse  and  vulgar,  so  dry  and  inanimate  ! 
There  is  something  like  injustice  in  this  preference— but  no !  it  is  a  tri- 
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bute  to  the  spirit  that  is  in  the  man.  Mr.  Nordicote's  manner  is  com* 
pietely  extempore.  It  is  just  the  reverse  of  Mr.  Canning's  oratory*  All 
his  thoughts  come  upon  him  unawares,  and  for  this  reason  they  surprise 
and  delight  you,  because  they  have  evidently  the  same  effect  upon  his 
mind.  There  is  the  same  unconsciousness  in  his  conversation  that  has 
been  pointed  out  in  Shakspeare's  dialogues;  or  you  are  startled  with 
one  observation  after  another,  as  when  the  mist  gradually  withdraws 
from  a  landscape  and  unfolds  objects  one  by  one.  His  figure  is  small, 
shadowy,  emaciated ;  but  you  think  only  of  his  face,  which  is  fine  and 
expressive.  His  body  is  out  of  the  question.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
vey an  adequate  idea  of  the  naivete j  and  unaffected,  but  delightful  ease 
of  the  way  in  which  he  goes  on — now  touching  upon  a  picture — now 
looking  for  his  snuff-box — now  alluding  to  some  book  he  has  been 
reading — ^now  returning  to  his  favourite  art.  He  seems  just  as  if  he 
was  by  himself  or  in  the  company  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  makes  you 
feel  quhe  at  home.  If  it  is  a  Member  of  Parliament,  or  a  beautiful 
woman,  or  a  child,  or  a  young  artist  that  drops  in,  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence; he  enters  into  conversation  with  them  in  the  same  unconstrained 
manner,  as  if  they  were  inmates  in  his  family.  Sometimes  you  find  ^ 
him  sitting  on  the  floor,  like  a  school-boy  at  play,  turning  over  a  set  of 
old  prints ;  and  I  was  pleased  to  hear  him  say  the  other  day,  coming 
to  one  of  some  (nen  putting  off  in  a  boat  from  a  shipwreck — ^  lliai  is 
the  grandest  and  most  original  thing  I  ever  did  !"  This  was  not  ego- 
tism, but  had  all  the  beauty  of  truth  and  sincerity.  The  print  was 
indeed  a  noble  and  spirited  design.  The  circumstance  from  which  it 
was  taken  happened  to  Sir  Harry  Englefield  and  his  crew.  He  told 
Northcote  the  story,  sat  for  his  own  head,  and  brought  the  men  from 
Wapping  to  sit  for  their's;  and  these  he  had  arranged  into  a  formal 
composition,  till  one  Jeffrey,  a  conceited  but  clever  artbt  of  that  day, 
called  in  upon  him,  and  said,  ^^Oh!  that  common-place  thing  will 
never  do,  it  is  like  West ;  you  should  throw  them  into  an  action  some- 
thing like  this." — Accordingly,  the  head  of  the  boat  was  reared  up  like 
a  sea-horse  riding  the  waves,  and  the  elements  put  into  commotion,  and 
when  the  painter  looked  at  it  the  last  thing  as  he  went  out  of  his 
room  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  he  said  that  "  it  frightened  him,^^  He 
retained  the  expression  in  the  faces  of  the  men  nearly  as  they  sat  to 
him.  It  is  very  fine/  and  truly  English ;  and  bemg  natural,  it  was 
easily  made  into  history.  There  is  a  portrait  of  a  young  gentleman 
striving  to  get  into  the  boat,  while  the  crew  are  pushing  him  off  with 
their  oars;  but  at  last  he  prevailed  with  them  by  his  perseverance  and 
entreaties  to  take  him  in.  They  had  only  time  to  throw  a  bag  of  bis- 
cuits into  the  boat  before  the  ship  went  down ;  which  they  divided  into 
a  biscuit  a  day  for  each  man,  dipping  them  into  water  which  they  col- 
lected by  holding  up  their  handkerchiefs  in  the  rain  and  squeezing  it 
into  a  bottle.  They  were  out  sixteen  days  in  the  Atlantic,  and  got 
ashore  at  some  place  in  Spain,  where  the  great  difficulty  was  to  pre- 
vent them  from  eating  too  much  at  once,  so  as  to  recover  gradually. 
Sir  Harry  Englefield  observed  that  he  suffered  more  afterwards  than 
at  the  time— that  he  had  horrid  dreams  of  falling  down  precipices  for  a 
long  while  after — that  in  the  boat  they  told  merry  stories,  and  kept  up 
one  another's  spirits  ns  well  ^  tliey  could,  and  on  some  complaint  being 
made  of  their  distressed  situation,  the  young  gentleman  who  had  been 
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admitted  into  their  crew  remarked,  ^^  Nay,  we  are  not  so  badly  off 
neither,  we  are  not  come  to  eating  one  anoUier  yet  I" — Thus,  whatever 
is  the  subject  of  discourse,  the  scene  is  revived  in  his  mind,  and  every 
circumstance  brought  before  you  without  affectation  or  effort,  just  as  it 
happened.  It  might  be  called  picture'taJking.  He  has  always  some 
pat  allusion  qr  anecdote.  A  young  engraver  came  uito  his  room  the 
other  day,  with  a  print  which  he  had  put  into  the  crown  of  his  hat,  in 
order  not  to  crumple  it,  and  he  siiid  it  had  been  nearly  blown  away 
several  times  in  passing  along  the  street.  ^^  You  put  me  in  mind/' 
said  Northcote,  '^  of  a  bird-catcher  at  Plymouth,  who  used  to  put  the 
birds  he  had  caught  into  his  hat  to  bring  them  home,  and  one  day 
•  meeting  my  father  in  the  road,  he  pulled  off  his  hat  to  make  him  a  low 
bow,  and  al^  the  birds  flew  away  r'  Sometimes  Mr.  Northcote  gets  to 
the  top  of  a  ladder  to  paint  a  palm-tree  or  to  finish  a  sky  in  one  of  his 
pictures ;  and  in  this  shuation  he  listens  very  attentively  to  any  thing 
you  tell  him.  I  was  once  mentioning  some  strange  inconsistencies  of 
our  modem  poets ;  and  on  coming  to  one  that  exceeded  the  rest,  he  de- 
scended the  steps  of  the  ladder  one  by  one,  laid  his  pallet  and  brushes 
deliberately  on  the  ground,  and  coming  up  to  me,  said — ^'  yoik  don't 
say  so,  it 's  the  very  thing  I  should  have  supposed  of  them :  yet  these 
are  the  men  that  speak  against  Pope  and  Dryden."  Never  any  sar- 
casms were  so  fine,  so  cutting,  so  careless  as  hb.  The  grossest  things 
from  his  hps  seem  an  essence  of  refinement :  the  most  refined  become 
more  so  than  ever.  Hear  him  talk  of  Pope's  epistle  to  Jervas,  and 
repeat  the  lines — 

'^  Yet  should  the  Graces  all  thy  figures  place, 
And  breathe  an  air  divine  on  every  face ; 
Yet  should  the  Muses  bid  my  numbers  roll    ' 
Strong  as  their  charms,  and  gentle  as  their  soul. 
With  Zeuxis'  Helen  thy  Bridgewater  vie, 
And  these  be  sung  till  Granville's  Myra  die : 
Alas !  How  little  from  the  grave  we  claim ; 
Thou  but  prescrv'st  a  face,  and  I  a  name.'* 

Or  let  him  speak  of  Boccacio  and  his  story  of  Isabella  and  her  pot  of 
basil,  in  which  she  kept  her  lover's  head,  and  watered  it  with  her  tears, 
^  and  how  it  grew,  and  it  grew,  and  it  grew,''  and  you  see  his  own  eyes 
glisten,  and  the  leaves  of  the  basil-tree  tremble  to  his  faltering  ac- 
cents ! 

Mr.  Fuseli's  conversation  is  more  striking  and  extravagant,  but  less 
pleasing  and  natural  than  Mr.  Northcote'^s.  He  deals  in  paradoxes  and 
caricatures.  He  talks  allegories  and  personifications,  as  he  paints 
them.  You  are  sensible  of  effort  without  any  repose — no  careless 
pleasantry — no  traits  of  character  or  touches  from  nature — every  thing 
is  laboured  or  overdone.  His  ideas  are  gnarled,  hard,  and  distorted, 
like  his  features — his  theories  stalking  and  straddle-legged,  like  his 
gait — his  projects  aspiring  and  gigantic,  like  his  gestures — his  perfor- 
mance uncouth  and  dwarfish,  like  his  person.  His  pictures  are  also 
like  himself,  with  eye-balls  of  stone  stuck  in  rims  of  tin,  and  muscles 
twisted  together  like  ropes  or  wires.  Yet  Fuseli  is  undoubtedly  a  man 
of  genius,  and  capable  of  the  most  wild  and  grotesque  combinations  of 
fancy.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  ever  applied  himself  to  painting,  which  must 
always  be  reduced  to  the  test  of  the  senses.    He  is  a  little  like  Dante 
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or  Ariosto,  perhaps :  but  no  more  like  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  or 
Correggioy  than  I  am.  Nature,  he  complains,  puts  him  out.  Yet  he 
can  laugh  at  artists  who  ''  paint  ladies  with  iron  lap-dogs :"  and  he  de- 
scribes the  great  masters  of  old  in  words  or  lines  full  of  truth,  and 
gUmcing  firom  a  pen  or  tongue  of  fire.  I  conceive  any  person  would  be 
more  struck  with  Mr.  Fuseli  at  first  sight,  but  would  wish  to  visit  Mr. 
Northcote  oftener.  There  is  a  bold  and  startling  outline  in  his  style  of 
talking,  but  not  the  delicate  finishing  or  bland  tone  that  tliere  is  in  that 
of  the  latter.  Whatever  there  b  harsh  or  repulsive  about  him  is,  how- 
ever, in  a  great  degree  carried  oflf  by  his  animated  foreign  accent  and 
broken  English,  which  give  character  where  there  is  none,  and  soften 
its  asperities  where  it  is  too  abrupt  and  violent. 

Compared  to  either  of  these  artists.  West,  the  late  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  was  a  thoroughly  mechanical  and  common-^lace  per- 
son— a  man  ^^  of  no  mark  or  likelihood.'^  He,  too,  was  small,  thin, 
but  with  regular  well-formed  features,  and  a  precise,  sedate,  self-satis- 
fied air.  This,  in  part,  arose  from  the  conviction  in  his  own  mind  that 
he  was  the  greatest  painter,  and  consequently  the  greatest  man,  in  the 
world :  kings  and  nobles  were  common  every-day  folks,  but  there  was 
but  one  West  in  the  many-peopled  globe.  If  there  was  any  one  indi- 
vidual with  whom  he  was  inclined  to  share  the  palm  of  undivided  supe- 
riority, it  was  with  Bonaparte.  When  Mr.  West  had  painted  a  picture, 
he  thought  it  was  perfect.  He  had  no  idea  of  any  thing  in  the  art  but 
rules,  and  these  he  exactly  conformed  to ;  so  that,  according  to  his 
theory,  what  lie  did  was  quite  right.  He  conceived  of  painting  as  a 
mechanical  or  scientific  process,  and  had  no  more  doubt  of  a  face  or  a 
group  in  one  of  his  high  ideal  compositions  being  what  it  ought  to  be, 
than  a  carpenter  has  that  he  has  drawn  a  line  straight  with  a  ruler  and 
a  piece  of  chalk,  or  than  a  mathematician  has  that  the  three  angles  of 
a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones. 

When  Mr.  West  walked  through  his  gallery,  the  result  of  fifty  years' 
labour,  he  saw  nothing,  cither  on  the  right  or  the  left,  to  be  added  or 
taken  away.  The  account  he  gave  of  his  own  pictures,  wliich  might 
seem  like  ostentation  or  rhodomontade,  had  a  sincere  and  infantine 
simplicity  in  it.  When  some  one  spoke  of  his  St.  Paul  shaking  off  the 
serpent  from  his  arm,  (at  Greenwich  Hospital,  1  believe,)  he  sfiid,  "  A 
little  burst  of  genius,  Sir  !'*  West  was  one  of  those  happy  mortals  who 
had  not  an  idea  of  any  thing  beyond  himself  or  his  own  actual  powers 
and  knowledge.  I  once  heard  him  say  in  a  public  room,  that  he  thought 
he  had  quite  as  good  an  idea  of  Athens  from  reading  the  Travelling 
Catalogues  of  the  place,  as  if  he  lived  there  for  years.  I  believe 
this  was  strictly  true,  and  that  he  would  have  come  away  with  the  same 
slender,  literal,  unenriched  idea  of  it  as  he  went.  Looking  at  a  picture 
of  Rubens,  which  he  had  in  his  possession,  he  said  with  great  indiffe- 
rence, "  What  a  i)ity  that  this  man  wanted  expression  !"  This  natural 
self-complacency  might  be  strengthened  by  collateral  circumstances  of 
birth  and  religion.  West,  as  a  native  of  America,  might  be  supposed 
to  own  no  superior  in  the  commonwealth  of  art :  as  a  Quaker,  he 
smiled  with  sectarian  self-sufficiency  at  the  objections  that  were  made 
to  his  theory  or  practice  in  painting.  He  lived  loner  in  the  firm  per- 
tmasion  of  being  one  of  the  elect  among  the  sons  of  Fame,  and  went  to 
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his  final  rest  in  the  arms  of  Immortality !  Happy  error  !  Enviable 
■  old  man ! 

Flaxman  is  another  living  and  eminent  artist,  who  is  distinguished 
by  success  in  his  profession,  and  by  a  prolonged  and  active  old  age. 
He  is  diminutive  in  person,  like  the  others.  I  know  iitde  of  him,  but 
that  he  is  an  elegant  sculptor,  and  a  profound  mystic.  This  last  is  a 
character  common  to  many  other  artists  in  our  days — Loutherbourg^ 
Cosway,  Blake,  Sharp,  Varley,  &c. — who  seem  to  relieve  the  literalness 
of  their  professional  studies  by  voluntary  excursions  into  the  regions  of 
the  preternatural,  pass  their  time  between  sleeping  and  waking,  and 
whose  ideas  are  like  a  stormy  night,  with  the  clouds  driven  rapidly 
across,  and  the  blue  sky  and  stars  gleaming  between  ! 

Cosway  is  the  last  of  these  I  shall  mention.  At  that  name  I  pause, 
and  must  be  excused  if  I  consecrate  to  him  a  petit  scmvenir  in  my  best 
manner ;  for  he  was  Fancy's  child.  What  a  fairy  palace  was  his  of 
specimens  of  art,  antiquarianism,  and  virtu^  jumbled  all  together  in  the 
richest  disorder,  dusty,  shadowy,  obscure,  with  much  left  to  the  imagi- 
nation, (how  different  from  the  finical,  polished,  petty,  modernised  air 
of  some  Collections  we  have  seen  !)  and  with  copies  of  the  old  masters, 
cracked  and  damaged,  which  he  touched  and  retouched  with  his  own 
hand,  and  yet  swore  they  were  the  genuine,  the  pure  originals.  All 
other  collectors  are  foob  to  him  :  they  go  about  with  painful  anxiety 
to  find  out  the  realities : — he  said  he  had  them — and  in  a  moment  made 
them  of  the  breath  of  liis  nostrils  and  of  the  fumes  of  a  lively  imagi- 
nation. His  was  the  crucifix  that  Abelard  prayed  to— a  lock  of  i  loisa's 
hair — the  dagger  with  which  Felton  stabbed  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
:r—the  first  finished  sketch  of  the  Jocunda — Titian's  large  colossal  pro- 
file of  Peter  Aretine— a  mummy  of  an  Egyptian  king — a  feather  of  a 
phoenix — a  piece  of  Noah's  Ark.  Were  the  articles  authentic  ?  What 
matter  ? — his  faith  in  them  was  true.  He  was  gifted  with  a  second- 
sight  in  such  matters :  he  believed  whatever  was  incredible.  Fancy 
bore  sway  in  him ;  and  so  vivid  were  his  impressions,  that  they  in- 
cluded the  substances  of  things  in  them.  The  agreeable  and  the  true 
with  him  were  one.  He  believed  in  Swedenborgianism — he  believed  in 
animal  magnetism — he  had  conversed  with  more  than  one  person  of 
the  Trinity — he  could  talk  with  his  lady  at  Mantua  through  some  fine 
vehicle  of  sense,  as  we  speak  to  a  servant  down-stairs  through  a  con- 
duit-pipe. Richard  Cosway  was  not  the  man  to  flinch  from  an  ideal 
proposition.  Once,  at  an  Academy  dinner,  when  some  question  was 
made  whether  the  story  of  Lambert's  Leap  was  tnie,  he  started  up,  and 
said  it  was ;  for  he  was  the  person  that  performed  it : — he  once  as- 
sured me  that  the  knee-pan  of  King  James  L  in  the  ceiling  at  White- 
hall was  nine  feet  across  (he  had  measured  it  in  concert  with  Mr. 
Cipriani,  who  was  repairing  the  figures) — he  could  read  in  the  Book  of 
the  Revelations  without  spectacles,  and  foretold  the  return  of  Bona- 
parte from  Elba — and  from  St.  Helena !  His  wife,  the  most  lady  like 
of  Englishwomen,  being  asked  in  Paris  what  sort  of  a  man  her  husband 
was,  made  answer — ^^  Toujoura  riant,  toufours  gai.^^  This  was  his  cha- 
racter. He  must  have  been  of  French  extraction.  His  soul  appeared 
to  possess  the  life  of  a  bird  ;  and  such  was  the  jauntiness  of  his  air  and 
manner,  that  to  see  him  sit  to  have  his  half-boots  laced  on,  you  would 
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fency  (by  the  help  of  a  figure)  that,  instead  of  a  little  withered  elderly 
gentleman,  it  was  Venus  attired  by  the  Graces.  His  miniatures  and 
whole-lenjE^h  drawings  were  not  merely  fashionable — ^thcy  were  fashion 
itself.  His  imitations  of  Michael  Angelo  were  not  the  thing.  When 
more  than  ninety,  he  retired  from  h|s  profession,  and  used  to  hold  up 
the  palsied  hand  that  had  painted  lords  and  ladies  for  upwards  of  sixty 
years,  and  smiled,  with  unabated  good-humour,  at  the  vanity  of  human 
wishes.  Take  him  with  all  his  faults  and  follies,  we  scarce  ^'  shall  look 
upon  his  like  again  !" 

Why  should  such  persons  ever  die  ?  It  seems  hard  upon  them  and 
us !  Care  fixes  no  sting  in  their  hearts,  and  their  persons  ^'  present  no 
mark  to  the  foe-man."  Death  in  them  seizes  upon  living  shadows. 
They  scarce  consume  vital  air :  their  gross  fimctions  are  long  at  an  end 
—-they  live  but  to  paint,  to  talk  or  UnnJL  Is  it  that  the  vice  of  age, 
the  miser's  fault,  gnaws  them  P  Many  of  them  are  not  afraid  of  death, 
but  of  coming  to  want ;  and  having  begun  in  poverty,  are  haunted  with 
the  idea  that  they  shall  end  in  it,  and  so  die — to  save  charges.  Other- 
wise, they  might  linger  on  for  ever,  and  ^^  defy  augury !" 


MBS.    DOBBS    AT    HOMB. 

«Tbe  common  chat  of  gossips  when  they  meet"  DrtpkK. 

What  !  shall  the  MonuQgPost  proclaim 
For  every  rich  or  high-born  dame, 
From  Portman  Square  to  CleveUnd  Row, 
£ach  item^ — no  one  cares  to  know  ; 
Print  her  minutest  whereabouts, 
Describe  her  concerts,  balls,  and  routs, 
£immerate  the  lamps  and  lustres. 
Shew  where  the  roses  hung  in  clusters, 
Tell  how  the  floor  was  chalk'd — reveal 
The  partners  in  tlie  tirst  quadrille^- 
Hotv  long  they  danced,  till,  sharp  as  huntert, 
They  sat  down  to  the  feaxit  from  Gnnter's ; 
How  much  a  quart  wa^  paid  for  peas. 
How  much  (or  pines  and  strawberries. 
Taking  especial  care  to  fix 
The  hour  o<  parting^ — half  past  six  ? — 
And  shall  no  bard  make  proclamation 
or  routs  enjoy'd  in  humbler  station  ? 
Ri^p,  honest  Muse,  to  ilackuey  roam, 
And  sing  ol "  Mrs.  Dobbs  at  Home." 

He  who  knows  Hackney,  needs  must  know 
That  spot  enchanting — Prospect  Row, 
So  call'd  because  a  view  it  shows 
Of  Shoreditch  Road,  and  when  there  blows 
No  dust,  the  folks  may  one  and  all  get 
A  peep— almost  to  Norton  Falsrate. 
Here  Mrs.  Dobbs  at  Number  Three 
Invited  all  her  I'riends  to  tea. 
The  Row  had  never  heard  before 
Such  double  knocks  at  any  door, 
And  heads  were  popped  from  every  casement, 
Counting  the  comers  with  amazement. 
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Some  magnified  them  to  eleven, 

While  others  swore  there  were  but  seven, 

A  point  that 's  keenly  mooted  still, 

But  certain  'tis  that  Mrs.  Gill 

Told  Mrs.  Grub  she  reckoned  ten  :— 

Fat  Mrs.  Hobbs  came  second— then 

Came  Mesdames  Jinkins,  Dump,  and  Sprigg^ns, 

Tapps,  Jacks,  Brings,  Hoggins,  Crump,  and  Wiggins. 

Dizen'd  in  all  her  best  arraj, 
Our  melting  hostess  said  her  saj. 

As  the  Souchong  repast  proceeded. 
And  curtsying  and  bobbing  press'd 
By  turns  each  gormandising  guest, 

To  stuff  as  heartily  as  she  did. 
Dear  Mrs.  Hoggins,  what ! — your  cup 
Turn'd  in  you(  saucer,  bottom  up ! — 

Dear  me,  how  soon  you  *ye  had  your  fill, 
Let  me  persuade  you— one  more  sup, 

Twill  do  you  good,  indeed  it  will : — 
Psha  now,  you  *re  only  making  gamei 
Or  else  you  tea'd  afore  you  came. 

Stop  Mrs.  Jinkins,  let  me  stir  it. 

Before  1  pour  out  any  more. — 
No,  Ma'am,  that 's  just  as  I  prefer  it^ 

O  then  1  'U  make  it  as  befrae. 

/  Lauk !  Mrs.  Dump,  that  toast  seems  dry, 

Do  take  and  eat  this  middle  bit. 
The  butter  's  Aresh,  you  may  rely, 

And  a  fine  price  1  paid  for  it.-^ 
No  doubt,  Ma'am, — what  a  shame  it  is  ! 
And  Cambridge  too  a^fftin  has  rts  / 
You  don't  deid  now  with  Mrs.  Keats  ? 
No,  she 's  a  bad  one : — ^Ma'am,  she  cheats.— 
Hush !  Mrs.  Crump  *s  her  aunt — Good  lack  I 
How  lucky  she  just  tuni'd  her  back! 

Don  't  spare  the  toast,  Ma'am,  don't  say  no, 
1  \e  got  another  round  below, 
1  give  folks  plenty  when  I  ax  'era. 
For  cut  and  come  again  's  my  maxim, 
Nor  should  I  deem  it  a  misfort'n, 
If  you  demolish'd  the  whole  quart'n, 
Though  bread  is  now  a  shameful  price,— 
Why  did  they  'bolish  the  assise  ? 

A  charming  garden,  Mrs.  Dobbs, 
For  drying. — Ain't  it,  Mrs.  Hobbs  ? 
But  though  our  water-tub  runs  o'er, 
A  heavy  wash  is  such  a  bore. 
Our  smalls  is  all  that  we  hang  out — 
Well,  that 's  a  luxury,  no  doubt 

La !  Mrs.  Tapps,  do  only  look, 
Those  grouts  can  never  be  mistook; 
Well,  ttich  a  cup !  it  can't  be  worse, 
See,  here 's  six  horses  in  a  hearse, 
And  there  's  the  church  and  burying-placej 
Plain  as  the  nose  upon  your  face : 
Next  dish  may  dissipttfee  your  doubts. 
And  give  you  less  uahicky  groats : 
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One  more — ^you  muit — the  pot  has  stood, 
I  warrant  me  it 's  strong  and  good. 

There  *8  Mrs.  Spriggins  in  the  garden  ; 

What  a  fine  gown,  but,  begging  pardon,  , 

It  seems  to  me  amazing  dingy-* 

Do  you  think  her  shawl,  Ma'am,  's  real  Injyf^^ 

Lord  love  you !  no : — ^well,  give  me  clo'es 

That 's  plain  and  good,  Ma'am,  not  like  those. 

Though  not  so  tawdry,  Mrs.  Jacks, 

We  do  put  clean  things  on  our  backs. 

Meat,  Ma'am,  is  scand'lous  dear. — ^Perhaps 

You  deal.  Ma'am,  still  with  Mrs.  Tapps.^ 

Not  I ; — we  know  who 's  got  to  pay, 

When  butchers  drive  their  one-horse  chay.— 

Well,  I  pay  nine  for  rumps. — At  most 

We  pay  but  eight  for  boU'd  and  roast, 

And  get  our  rumps  from  Leadenhall 

At  seven,  taking  shins  and  all. 

Yes,  meat  is  monstrous  dear  all  round ; 

But  dripping  brings  a  groat  a  pound. 

Thus  on  swift  wing  the  moments  flew, 
Until  'twas  time  to  say  adieu. 
When  each  prepared  to  waddle  back, 
Warm'd  with  a  sip  of  Cogniac, 
Which  was  with  Mrs.  Dobbs  a  law, 
Whene'er  the  night  was  cold  and  raw. 
Umbrellas,  pattens,  lanterns,  clogs, 
Were  sought — away  the  party  jogs, 
And  silent  solitude  again 
O'er  Prospect  Row  resumed  its  ceign. 
Just  as  the  Watchman  crawl'd  in  sight, 
To  cry — "  Past  ten — a  cloudy  night !" 
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''  I,  in  this  kind  of  merry  fooling,  am  nothing  to  you  ;  so  you  may  continue  and 
laugh  at  nothing  still."— r^e  Temptsl. 

This  is  the  age  for  memoirs,  particularly  of  royalty.  Napoleon  is 
making  almost  as  much  noise  after  hb  death  as  he  did  in  his  life-time ; 
Marie  Antoinette,  by  the  assistance  of  Madame  de  Campan,  has  ob- 
tained a  revival  of  her  notoriety ;  and  Louis  Dix-huit  has  effected  his 
escape  to  Coblentz  only  to  fall  into  the  claws  of  the  critics,'  by  proving 
that  every  king  is  not  a  Solomon.  This  epidemic  is  understood  to  be 
spreading  among  the  rulers  of  the  earth,  and  several  of  the  London 
booksellers  have  already  started  for  different  capitals  of  Europe  for  the 
purpose,  it  is  said,  of  treating  jvith  crowned  authors.  Fortunately 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  biography  any  more  than  to  geomctrj' ;  the 
right  divine  does  not  include  all  the  good  writing,  nor  has  legitimacy 
any  exclusive  alliance  with  Priscian.  Men  who  iiave  brains  inside  may 
scribble  as  well  as  those  who  have  crowns  outside ;  beggars  and  thieves 
have  given  their  own  lives  to  the  public ;  nay,  even  things  inanimate — 
a  wonderful  lamp,  a  splendid  shilling,  a  guinea,  have  found  historians  ; 
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why  then  should  the  lords  of  the  creation  have  all  the  memoirs  to 
themselves  ? 

<^  All  our  praises  why  should  Lords  engrosi  ? 
RisCi  honest  Muse,  and  sing" 

"  The  Haunch  of  Mutton,"  which,  for  aueht  that  appears  to  the  con- 
trary, may  claim  a  rectilinear  descent  from  ih^  Royal  Ram  cteniiz(?d 
by  Mother  Bunch,  and  so  be  entided  to  rank  with  the  best  imperial  or 
kingly  records  that  are  now  issuing  from  the  Row.  Into  this  investi- 
gation, curious  as  it  would  be,  it  Is  not  my  purpose  to  enter ;  it  would 
be  irrelevant  to  my  title,  which  has  only  reference  to  sheep  after  they 
arc  dead,  and  designated  as  mutton ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing 
that  even  in  this  point  of  vi«»w  the  subject  I  have  chosen  is  poetical,  for 
a  poet,  like  a  Merino  or  South  Do>vn,  is  annually  fleeced  and  sheari-d, 
and  at  last  cut  up  by  the  critical  dissectors ;  but  he  is  no  sooner  dead 
than  he  acquires  a  new  name,  we  sit  clown  to  his  perusal  with  great 
satisfaction,  make  repeated  extracts  which  we  find  entirely  to  our  taste, 
and  talk  complacently  of  his  rich  vein,  ready  flow,  his  sweetness,  ten- 
derness, and  so  forth.- 

SulTice  it  to  say,  that  the  siiwp  from  which  our  hero,  t.  e.  our  haunch 
was  cut,  drew  breath  in  the  pastures  of  Farmer  Blewett,  of  Sussex, 
whose  brother,  Mr.  William  Blewett,  (commonly  called  Billy,)  of  Great 
St.  Helen's,  in  the  city  of  London,  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  Indigo 
brokers  in  the  Metropolis.  The  farmer  having  a  son  fourteen  years  of 
age  whom  he  Wcis  anxious  to  place  in  the  counting-house  of  the  said 
Billy,  very  prudently  began  by  filling  his  brother's  mouth  before  he 
opem.'d  his  own,  and  had  accordingly  sent  him  an  enormous  turkey  at 
Christmas,  a  side  of  fat  bactm  at  Easter,  and  at  Midsummer  the  iden- 
tical haunch  of  South  Down  mutton,  whose  dissection  and  demolition 
we  have  undertaken  to  immorttilize.  Ever  attentive  to  the  main  chance, 
the  broker  began  to  calculate  that  if  he  asked  three  or  four  friends  to 
dine  with  him  he  could  only  eat  mutton  for  one,  while  he  would  have  to 
find  wine  for  the  whole  party ;  whereas,  if  he  presented  it  to  Alderman 
Sir  Peter  Pumpkin,  of  Broad-street,  who  was  a  dear  lover  of  good 
mutton,  and  had  b(;sides  latc^ly  received  a  consignment  of  Indigo  of 
which  he  was  anxious  to  propitiate  the  brokerage,  he  might  not  only 
succeed  in  that  object,  but  be  probably  asked  to  dinner,  get  his  full 
share  of  the  haunch,  and  drink  that  wine  which  he  preferred  to  all 
others — videlicet,  that  which  he  tippled  at  other  people's  expense. 
Whether  or  not  he  succeeded  in  the  former  aim,  our  documents  do  not 
testify,  but  certain  it  is  that  he  was  invited  to  partake  of  the  haunch  in 
Broad-street,  (not  being  deemed  a  presentable  personage  at  the  baronet's 
establishment  in  Devonshire-place) ;  Mr.  Robert  Rule,  Sir  Peter's  book- 
keeper and  head  clerk,  who  presided  over  the  city  household,  was  asked 
to  meet  him,  as  well  as  his  nephew,  Mr.  Henry  Pumpkin,  a  young  col- 
legian, whose  affection  for  his  uncle  iiVduced  him  to  run  up  to  London 
whenever  his  purse  became  attenuated,  and  who  in  his  progress  towards 
qualifying  himself  for  the  church,  had  already  learnt  to  tie  a  cravat, 
drive  a  tandem,  drink  claret,  and  make  bad  puns.  Four  persons,  as 
the  baronet  observed,  were  quite  enough  for  a  haunch  of  mutton,  and 
too  many  for  one  of  veni^^on. 

"  I  shouldn't  have  waited  for  you,  Harry,"  exclaimed  the  baronet, 
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»  his  nephew  cnnrcd.  "So  occasion,  Sir  ;  I  tun  always  punctual— 
Boilciiu  saj'ii,  llibt  llic  time  a  man  malies  a  coin)jHJi,v  wait  fur  hiin  is  al- 
ways spent  in  (lisi;<ivering  his  laults.'' — ''  Does  lie  r  then  h*'a  a  senst* 
blr  Tellnw  j  ami  if  he 's  n  friend  o(  yours  you  might  have  brought  him 
lo  dinner  with  you. — But  you  needn't  have  made  yourself  such  a  dandy, 
Harry,  merely  to  dine  at  the  counting-house.'' — ■'  Why,  Sir,  as  I  ex- 
pected ihe  dinner  to  lie  well  dressid  for  me,  1  thought  I  could  not  do 
less  thftn  return  the  cumpUment." — "  Ha,  ha,  ha  r  do  you  hear  thai 
Billy  r— not  n  liaii  one,  was  it  ?  Egad,  Harry  doesn't  go  to  College  for 
nothing.  Bat  there '&  the  'Change  clock  chiming  for  five,  and  we  ought 
111  liHie  dinner.  Ay,  1  mntmljer  when  IVmr  was  the  hour,  and  »  very 
good  hour  too." — "  I  lately  lumblrd  upon  a  IfttiT  of  Addison's  to  Swift," 
intemiptL-il  Henry,  "  dulcd  -itih  Fel».  170r,  inviting  him  to  meet 
Sleek  and  Fmwde  at  the  Cieorge  in  Pall-mall,  at  iwo  o'clock,  which 
wan  then  the  fnBliionnble  hour.  And  n|iro|)os  of  haunches,  I  remember 
reading,  that  in  17^0.  the  year  of  the  South  Sea  bubble,  owrng  lo  the 
biiCied  riclti'k  suddenly  Mowing  in  upon  the  ciiiKens,  a  haiincli  of  veni- 
»on  n»e  to  tlte  then  unexampled  value  of  fi\'e  guineas,  so  that  deer 
were  dear  indeed  for  one  seastm." — "  A  fine  thing  to  have  been  owner 
of  a  herd  that  year,"  sidd  Mr.  Bleweit. — "  Ciipital !"  observed  Mr. 
Kule,  with  an  emphatic  jerk  of  tlte  head. — "  In  ihe  mean  time  where 
is  our  haunch  uf  mutton  ?"  ini[uired  the  Alderman  : — "  do,  pray,  Mr, 
Itnle,  see  about  it — llio  cook  nw-d  to  be  punctual,  and  h  is  now  Iwo 
minutes  and  a  half  past  five."  Mr.  Rnle  bowed  and  disappeared,  but 
^esently  returned,  announdng  that  dinner  was  served. 

Sir  Feter  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  as  Philip  the  servant  wa> 
about  to  remove  the  cover,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  arm  to  stop  him, 
until  he  WM  provided  with  a  hot  plate,  vegetables,  and  sweet  sauce,  so 
as  to  be  all  ready  for  the  attack  when  the  trenches  were  opened. 
"  Beautiful !"  he  csclaimcd,  as  the  joint  was  revealed  to  him  ;  "  done 
to  a  turn — admirably  frothed  up!"  so  exclaiming,  he  helped  himself 
plenleuusly  to  the  best  part,  and  pushing  »way  the  dUb  said  "  he  had 
no  doubt  tile  olliers  would  riilher  help  ihemselvts.''  Mr.  Rule,  who 
had  not  vet  acliievecl  indep'^iidence  enough  to  be  clownish,  volunieered 
to  supply  his  neighbours,  which  Jie  did  so  clumsily,  that  Harry  de- 
clared be  should  never  be  his  joint  executor;  and  Mr.  Blewett  applied 
his  more  experienced  hand  to  the  task.  For  the  til's!  ten  minutes  so 
much  went  into  the  baronet's  mouth  that  there  was  no  room  for  a  sin- 
gle word  lo  come  out ;  but,  as  his  voracity  became  gratified,  he  found 
Imure  to  ask  his  gueMs  to  drink  wine,  and  to  cackle  at  intervals  what 
he  lermed  some  uf  his  good  stories. — "  Clever  fellow,  King  Charles  : 
ihry  called  him  the  mutton-eating  King,  didn't  they  f — cot  off  his  head  ' 
ihnuKh  for  all  that — stopped  his  mutton-eating,  egad! — I  say.  Billy,  | 
did  I  tell  you  what  I  said  t'other  day  to  Tommy  Daw,  ihe  bill-broker. 
Tommy  's  a  Rristol  man,  you  know ;  well,  I  went  down  to  Bristol  about  . 
our  Aip  the  Fanny  that  got  ashore  there." — "  Thr  Fanny,  (.'apt.  Tysoi|| 
wu»  in  Dock  ,nt  Ibe  time."  inlerrupterf  Rule;  "it  w.isthe  Adventure, 
_  Cnpi.  Ilnckle^tnne,  that  got  ashore." — '-  Well,   well,   ne^-er  mind—  \ 

^^__  jAcrc  WHS  I  ? — (),  ay  i— «o  says  Tommy  n>  me  whnt  T  rjime  bnck,  Is 
^^^^n^  Bayley  as  handsome  as  evet  ? — who  bears  the  hell  now  at 
^^^fPg'l' — Whv.  says  I— tlie  bellman,  to  be  sure  !  Ha  I  ha  !  hn  !  ha  1— 
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Who  bears  the  bell  at  Bristol  ?  says  he. — Why,  the  bellman,  says  I. 
Capital,  wasn  h  it  ?" — ^^  Capital/'  ejaculated  Mr.  Rule,  with  a  most 
decisive  energy. 

"  It 's  a  pity  this  stewed  beefsteak  at  the  bottom  should  be  wasted," 
said  Blewett,  "  nobody  tastes  it." — ^^  It  won't  be  wasted,"  replied  Harry, 
*'  it  economizes  our  dinner." — "  How  so  ?" — "  Because  it  serves  to 
make  both  ends  wwe/." — ^^  Aha !  Billy,"  roared  the  Baronet,  "  he  had 
you  there.  I  told  you  Harry  didn't  go  to  college  for  nothing." — "  By 
the  by,  sir,"  continued  the  nephew,  "did  you  ever  hear  of  Shakspeare's 
receipt  for  dressing  a  beefsteak  ?" — ^^  Shakspeare's! — no-^the  best  I  ever 
cat  were  at  Dolly's ; — but  what  is  it  ?" — "  Why,  sir,  he  puts  it  into  the 
mouth  of  Macbeth,  where  he  makes  him  exclaim — ^  If  it  were  done 
when  'tis  done,  then  it  were  well  'twere  done  quickly."' — ^^^Good, 
good,"  cackled  the  Baronet,  "but  I  said  a  better  thing  than  Shak- 
speare  last  week.  You  know  Jack  Foster  the  common  council-man, 
ugly  as  Buckhorse — gives  famous  wine  though ; — ^well,  we  were  talking 
about  the  best  tavern,  (I  '11  thank  you  for  some  sweet  sauce,  Mr.  Rule) ; 
and  so  says  I — (and  a  little  of  the  brown  fat  if  you  please)— and  so 
says  I — Jack,  I  never  see  your  face  without  thinking  of  a  good  dinner. 
*  Why  so  ?'  says  Jack.  Because  it 's  ordinary  ever  day  at  two  o'clock, 
says  I."  Here  the  Baronet  was  seized  with  such  a  violent  fit  of  laugh- 
ter that  it  brought  on  an  alarming  attack  of  coughing  and  expectoration ; 
but  he  no  sooner  recovered  breath  enough  than  he  valiantly  repeated 
**  Why,  so.  Jack  ? — Because  it 's  ordinary  every  day  at  two  o'clock,  says 
I :" — which  he  followed  up  with  a  new  cackle,  while  Mr.  Rule  deliver- 
ed himself  most  dogmatically  of  another  "  Capital !"  and  relapsed  into 
his  usual  solemnity. 

"  The  greatest  compliment  ever  offered  to  this  joint,"  resumed  the 
nephew,  "  proceeded  from  a  popular  actor  now  living,  who  deemed  it 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  epicurism.  Having  been  a  long  time  in  London 
without  seeing  Richmond  Hill,  he  was  taken  by  some  friends  to  enjoy 
that  noble  view,  then  in  the  perfection  of  its  summer  beauty.  The  day 
was  fine— every  thing  propitious  : — ^tliey  led  him  up  the  hill  and  along 
the  dead  wall  till  he  reached  the  Terrace,  where  the  whole  glorious 
vision  burst  upon  him  with  such  an  overpowering  effect,  that  he  could 
only  exclaim,  in  the  intensity  of  hb  ecstasy,—*  A  perfect  Haunch,  by 
Heaven ! ' " 

"  You  will  be  at  Kemble's  sale  to-morrow.  Sir  Peter  ?"  inquired 
Blewett. — ^"  What !"  replied  the  nephew,  "  are  poor  John  Philip's  books 
to  be  sold  ?  I  shall  attend  certainly.  I  understand  he  possessed  the 
first  edition  of  Piers  Plowman — The  Maid's  Tragedy — Gammer  Gnr- 

ton's  Needle,  and "  "  Hoity  toity !"  interrupted  Sir  Peter ;  "  what 

the  deuce  is  the  lad  chattering  about  ?" — ^^  Bless  me,  Mr.  Henry,"  cried 
Rule,  "  you  have  surely  seen  the  catalogue  of  the  great  sale  in  Minc- 
ing Lane — 1714  bales  of  Pemambuco  cotton,  419  of  Maranham,  96 
hogsheads  and  14  tierces  of  Jamaica  sugar,  311  bags  of  Coffee,  and  66 
casks  of  Demerara  cocoa.  I  believe  I  can  favour  you  with  a  perusal  of 
the  catalogue  with  all  the  best  lots  marked." — ^^  Infinitely  obliged  to 
you,"  replied  Harry,  "  but  I  had  rather  undergo  the  lot  of  being  knock- 
ed down  myself." 

"  Ahii !"  exclaimed  the  Baronet,  with  a  look  of  gloating  delight ; 
**  now  we  shall  get  on  again.  Here  comes  the  Argyle  with  some  hot 
gravy ; — ^that  was  a  famous  invention." — ^^  Nothing  like  it,"  repDed 
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Bstry) "  in  ttie  Marquis  of  Worce&lrr's  whule  Century.  A  distinguished  J 
writer  desires  one  of  our  noble  fajuilies  to  consider  the  name  of  Spcnsef  j 
the  poel,  as  the  fairest  jewel  in  their  coronet.  May  we  not  extend  ihev 
same  remark  to  the  (IuchI  race,  whoiie  name  will,  by  tl)i3  discoveiyjfl 
be  constantly  in  our  moiuhs?'' — "  Ay,  and  whose  celebrity  will  thus  bvV 
kept  up,  bat  and  hot,''  added  Sir  Peter.  '^  Egad,  I'll  drink  their ^ 
healths  in  a  bumper,  and  take  another  slice  upon  the  streiiglli  of  it.  ' 
One  ought  to  encuutaet^  such  ingenious  improvements." 

'*1  am  airaiJ,  Sir  Peter,  that  the  best  side's  nil  gone,"  said  Mr.  J 
Blewett,  with  a  whine  of  pretended  regret,  which  had  a  piospective -H 
reference  to  the  brokerage  on  the  indigo.     -'That  1  beg  leave  to  deny,'''  i 
retorted  lliirry,  "fur  it  is  our  of  tite  Peptic  precepts,  iliut  in  politic*    i 
and  gastronomy,  the  iKst  side  is  that  where  there  is  most  to  be  go^  J 
and  there  are  still  a  few  slices  lell  under  the  bone." — '■'  If  we  had  aJt 
good  simulating  sauce  now,"  said  the  Alderman,  "  i  could  still  go  on>'*'a 
"  But  there,"  continued  the  nephew,  "  we  ure  still  nearly  as  deficiei^-^ 
as  we  were  in  the  time  uf  Louts  Quutorze,  whose  ambassador  at  Luit>'J| 
don  complained  that  he  had  been  sent  among  a  set  of  iHtrbarians  whir,]! 
had  twemy   religioiis  and  only  three   Gsh-sauees." — "Why,   Billy,** 
cried  the  Alderman  to  Bkwett, "  you  seem  us  down  in  the  mouth  as    i 
ihe   root  of  my   tongue; — blue  as   your  own  Indigo." — ''That's  kJ 
famous  lot  of  Gua^uiola  you  have  just  received,  Sir  Peter,  by  ihe  '•'wofl 
Sisters,  C  a  pi.  Framlingbam :  may  I  call  to  take  samples?" — ''We'flra 
talk  of  thai  by  and  by,  Billy :  meantime  take  a  sample  of  port :  help  J 
yourself." — "  He  can '(  help  himself,  poor  fellow,''  said  Harry,  ■'  for  tlM^ 
bottle 's  empty."    The  Baronet  nodded  to  Rule,  who  instantly  betook-^ 
himself  to  a  basket  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  and  began  decftnling  J 
another  with  malhemalical  precbion.    *'  Take  care,  Rule,  ii  won't  betirfl 
shaking — I  have  had  it  fourteen  years  in  bottle." — "  And  port  wine,''J 
observed  Harry, ''is  like  mankind — die  older  it  gets,  the  more  cnisnfl 
it   becomes,  and  tlic  less  will  it  bear    being  distiu'bed." — "  A  littiifl 
lawney,"  said  the  uncle,  smacking  his  tips  ;  "  I  doubt  whether  this  1^1 
out  of  ibe  right  bin." — "  No,  sir,"  replied  the  nephew  ;  "  this  seems  to 
be  out  of  the  Aim  been.     Tnga  fuit : — but  you  have  got  some  prime 
claret," — "  Ay,  ay,  *e  11  have  a  touch  at  that  after  the  cloth  's  cleared^ 
but  will  nobody  take  another  mouthful  of  the  liaunch  ?  the  mt 
altort,  crisp,  and  tender,  just  as  it  ought  to  be."     "  Capital !"  ejacti-    i 
latcd  Rule  witli  a  momentary  anliDuiion,  succeeded  by  his  habitual  lo<riL 
of  formality.     **  ThcD  tlie  table  may  be  cleared,"  continued  the  Aldci^   ' 
man,  ''  but  Books !  Harry,  how  conies  it  you  never  said  grace  befon   I 
dinner  r"    ''  You  were  in  such  a  hurry,  sir,  that  you  forgot  to  ask  me;,  i 
it  wus  but  lost  week  you  called  me  a  scapegrace,  and  I  may  now  retoitj 
the  rpithet."     "  Say  grace  now  llit'n,  saueeboi."     "  I  have 
taken  orders.  Sir  Peter."     "  Yes  you  have,  you  have  taken  mine,  h 
out  with  it."     Harry  compressed  the  benediction  into  fi\-e  words — t^  J 
cloth  was  removed — a  battle  of  Chateau  Margaud  was  placed  ujioi 
table  lu  his  infinite  consalation — llie  talk  ijuickened  witli  the  • 
lation  of  tlie  wine,  and  wiuiy  good  things  were  uttered  which  we  i  _ 
that  we  cannot  commemumti!  without  tMvelling  out  of  the  n-cord,  i 
our  nibjeci  ceased  witb  the  dinnrr,  beiiiir  expressly  confined  to  tin 
"  Mfoiuirs  of  a  llaunrll  of  Miilttiti.'' 
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THE    MOORISH    BRIDAL    SONG.* 

The  Cifron  groves  their  fruit  and  flowen  were  strewing 

Around  a  Moorish  palace,  and  the  sigh 

Of  summer's  gentlest  wind,  the  branches  wooing 

With  music  through  their  twilight-bowers  went  by ;  | 

Music  and  voices  from  the  maible  halls. 

Through  the  leaves  gieaming,  midst  the  fountain-falls. 

A  song  of  joy,  a  bridal  song  came  swelling 

To  blend  with  fragrance  in  those  southern  shades, 

And  told  of  feasts  within  the  stately  dwelling, 

And  lights,  and  dancing  steps,  and  eem-crown'd  maids } 

And  thus  it  flow'd ;— yet  something  m  the  lay 

Belong'd  to  sadness  as  it  died  away. 

''  The  Bride  comes  forth !  her  tears  no  more  are  fidling 
To  leave  the  chamber  of  her  infant  years, 
Kind  voices  from  another  home  are  calling, 
She  comes  like  day-spring — she  hath  done  with  tears ! 
Now  must  her  daA  eye  &me  on  other  flowers. 
Her  bright  smile  gladden  other  hearts  than  ours ! 
— ^Pour  the  rich  odours  round ! 

<'  We  haste !  the  chosen  and  the  lovely  bringing^ 
Love  still  goes  with  her  from  her  place  of  birth, 
Deep  silent  joy  within  her  heart  is  springing, 
For  this  alone  her  glance  hath  less  of  mirth ! 
Her  beauty  leaves  us  in  its  rosy  years, 
lier  sisters  weep — but  she  hath  done  with  tears ! 
Now  may  the  timbrel  sound  !'* 

Know'st  thou  for  whom  they  sang  the  bridal  numbers  ? 

•—One,  whose  rich  tresses  were  to  wave  no  more ! 

One  whose  pale  cheek  soft  winds,  nor  gentle  slumbers, 

Nor  Love's  own  sigh  to  rose-tints  might  restore! 

Her  graceful  ringlets  o'er  a  bier  were  spread — 

— Weep  for  the  young,  the  beautifol,  the  dead !  F.  H. 


SONNET    FROM   THE    ITALIAN. 

Ye  warbling  birds,  that  thus,  firom  bough  to  bough, 
Pour  fortii,  at  eve,  your  melting  melodies ! 
Ye  free  and  happy  people  of  the  skies, 
Whose  loves  no  stain  of  sordid  avarice  know  !— 

Far  other  feelings  in  your  bosoms  glow— 
Ye  reck  not  of  man's  vain  and  empty  ties. 
Nor  dream  of  broken  vows,  nor  faith  that  flies 
As  swift  as  rivers  run,  or  breezes  blow. 

O  happy  ye !  whose  soft  emotions  own 
No  deity  but  Love— condemn 'd  to  flee 
With  us  before  a  sullen  father's  frown. 

Alike  in  age,  in  beauty,  and  in  love, 
Tlie  God  of  Love  himself  hath  mated  ye. 
Who  never  links  the  raven  with  the  dove. 


^•^u 


*  It  is  a  custom  among  the  Moors  to  sing  the  bridal  song  when  the  funeral  of  am 
Vmmarried  woman  is  bonic  (torn  her  home. 
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ri-d,     Tliere  is  a  religio 
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_y  and  very  luarket-bouse ;  a  dim  and  shadowy  gluom  over  its  most 

t^uenled  thorough'fares  ; — indeed,  one  part  of  the  High-street  itself  is 

t  a  monkish  cloister,  with  diaijroportioiied  and  swollen  columns,  and 

It  heavy  architrave,  instead  of  slender  and  reeded  shafts,  with  flower- 

eery  above  them.    The  by-streets  have  the  same  relation  to 

;h-sireet  that  the  cloisters  have  to  a  caihedrHl : — they  are  of  the 

e  age  and  character,  only  more  silent  and  gloomy,  more  deep  and 

'  n  tlieir  shadows — so  deep,  indeed,  that  having  taken  up  my 

s  with  "  mine  host"  of  die  FIcur  de  Lis,  who  resides  in  one  of 

1  am  writing  by  candle-light  an  hour  before  sun-aet.     All  this 

ell  enough  in  with  my  humour;  or  my  humour,  cameleon-bred, 

IS  taken  its  colouring  from  surrounding  things.     How  the  gay  trap- 

'    blags  and  rich  "harnessing,"  with  the  "drums  and  trumpets,"  and 

'pamding  of  two  thousand  military,  might  have  destroyed  its  quiet 

Ouring  the  war,  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  grateful  that  at  my  visitation  the 

I  ^le  inhabitant  of  these  splendid  barracks  was  an  unobtrusive  serjeant, 

nth  enough  of  the  citizen  about  him,  in  half  a  doj'^ii  civil  children,  to 

e  the  Diusion  perfect.     But  even  in  those  worst  of  times — at  least 

e  poor  speculators  may  be  allowed  so  to  speak  of  them  without  of- 

for  our  "calling,'' as  FalsiafT would  say,  is  liien  secondary  to  « 

g  messenger,  and  our  brain  labours  to  the  lying  nonsense,  or 

Sly  nothing,  of  a  third  editions-even  then,  the  appearance  of  this  city 

3  never  dBligured  with  the  temporary,  black,  dull-looking,  boarded 

1»,  that  m  most  other  places  are  called  barracks.     Here  it  would  be 

o  excess  to  aay  our  soldiers  are  lodged  like  princes  ;  for  they  ore  »juar- 

red  in  the  very  palace,  and  the  exterior  remains  perfect  and  unehang- 

L  erected  by  Charles  II.  and  designed  and  executed  by  Sir  Christopher 

Ten.     It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  line  building,  though  much  inferior  to 

Itny  of  his  other  works.     It  stands  on  an  elevation  immediately  above 

'own,  and  from  all  tlie  surrounding  country  hiis  a  good  though  not 

md  effect.     It  is  built  principolly  of  brick,  with  a  re^lar  front, 

\>  never  can  have  a  grand  effect,  be  the  magnitude  of  the  edihce 

it  may.     There  is  a  poverty  in  the  material  which  in  an  uniform 

ng  can  never  be  kept  out  of  mind ;  and  the  only  instances  in 

ch  I  have  seen  brick  used  on  a  large  scale  where  this  feeling  has  not 

,  Mlominated,  have  been  in  the  few  old  hay-windowed,  lurreted,  half- 

Ulellaled,  deep-courted,  and  close-wooded  houses  of  the  nobility  of 

e  Tudors ;  wliere  you  have  no  long  and  open  approach,  but  enter 

direct,  fVom  the  deep  shadows  of  old  trees,  into  the  deeper  shadows  of 

the  cotirt-yord  and  the  mansion — 

"  Chambcrii  and  pirlers  ofa  sorle. 

Willi  jjny  windows  goodlir  ns  mny  be  thought, 

Th»  gMeriti  right  wele  y  «Tought, 

A>  for  dauncingp  and  oUitrwiw  diiports." 

Mo«t  nations  are  fond  of  originality,  and  believe  many  ridiculi 
V«t,  n.  Ho.  33.-1823,  » 
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things  that  flatter  this  humour ;  but,  if  the  English  were  to  put  in  a 
claim  to  this  fine  old  mansion  of  our  ancestors,  i  question  if  their  pre- 
tensions would  not  be  admitted.  Your  cognoscenti,  and  professional 
gentlemen  might  gibe  us  with  our  humility,  but  a  little  indifierent  ori- 
ginality is  worth  the  Parthenon  on  the  Calton-hill  and  the  newly 
christtrned  Achilles  together.  "  Well,  Sir,  but  of  what  order  is  k — 
Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Composite,  or  Corinthian  ?"  I  answer,  not  one 
of  them ;  for  if  it  were,  how  could  it  be  original  ?  But  I  say  it  has  all 
the  characteristics  that  distinguish  originality,  and  are  its  highest  pre- 
tensions— adaptation,  and  use.  It  is  well,  admirably  well,  suited  to 
this  varying,  ever-shifUng  climate  of  ours : — instead  of  looking  out  for 
six  months  togetlier  from  a  ^'  commanding  eminence"  into  the  raw  air, 
and  over  a  vast  map  of  indistinguishable  melancholy,  you  look  into  a 
warm  court-yard  against  a  high  ivied  tower,  with  tlic  little  sun  that 
may  be  reflected  from  it,  and  with  a  swarm  of  birds  chattering  and 
joying  themselves ;  or  out  under  the  thick  branching  oaks  upon  the 
nerd  of  fat  deer  sheltered  and  browsing  at  the  very  threshold : — instead 
of  the  thin  frame-work,  and  bald  poverty  of  your  Italian  window,  which 
neither  does  nor  was  intended  to  shut  out  the  bitter  cold  of  our  Decem- 
ber, or  the  cutting  winds  of  March,  you  have  the  mullions  and  tracery 
of  the  magnificent  old  bay-window,  with  its  three  feet  of  solid  pannel- 
ling  below,  and  its  deep-stained  glass  above,  the  very  shadow  of  which 
b  warmth  and  positive  enjoyment. 

On  the  site  of  the  present  barracks  stood  the  old  Castle,  the  history 
of  which  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  early  records  of  our  country : 
indeed,  whoever  shall  visit  Winchester  has  need  of  some  antiquarian 
lore,  or  a  spirit  of  research  that  bids  defiance  to  hard  names  and  many 
centuries :  and  close  adjoining  is  the  County-hall,  originally  the  chapel 
of  the  Castle,  and  enclosed  within  its  walls.  Here  is  preserved  the 
^  ould  round  table"  which  for  so  many  centuries  has  been  the  boast  of 
Winchester.  That  this  table  was  ever  king  Arthur's,  I  need  not  add, 
is  a  fable ;  but  if  seven  or  eight  centuries  are  old  enough  to  gratify 
curiosity,  it  is  probably  of  no  less  age,  and  if  not  the  festive  board 
when  *'  Arthur  held  high  feast  at  Pentecost,"  was  that  of  "  King  Ste- 
phen and  his  worthy  Peers."  It  is  made  of  thick  oak  plank,  painted 
over,  and  portioned  into  different  compartments,  each  division  being 
labelled,  in  old  English  characters,  with  the  name  of  a  knight ;  except 
that  in  one  of  them,  instead  of  the  name,  is  the  full-length  portrait  of 
Arthur  himself,  looking  like  the  knave  of  clubs  on  a  Pope  Joan  Board. 
It  was  possibly  to  this  very  hall,  that  Markham  and  the  gallant  young 
Lord  Grey  were  removed  while  King  James's  farce  of  execution  and 
pardon  were  going  on.  They  had  been  both  confined  in  the  Castle, 
and  the  place  of  execution  was  within  the  Castle-yard,  and  in  sight  of 
Raleigh,  who  was  still  confined  there ;  and  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  in  the 
minute  and  interesting  description  of  this  scene,  to  be  found  in  the 
Hardwicke  state  papers,  says,  that  when  Markham  was  on  the  scaf- 
fold the  sheriff"  was  secretly  withdrawn  by  one  of  the  grooms  of  the 
bedchamber,  and  on  his  return  told  the  prisoner  that  as  he  was  so  ill 
prepared  "  he  should  yet  have  two  hours  respite,  so  led  him  from  the 
scaffold,  without  giving  him  any  more  comfort,  and  locked  him  into 
the  great  hall  to  walk  loith  Prince  Arthur.^^  The  same  ceremony 
having  been  gone  through  with  Grey,  the  same  m3r8iery  was  observed 
hi  his  rameval,  <^  and  he  was  likewise  led  to  Prince  Arthur^ 9  hall.'' 
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C'Sut,  aftpr  all)  the  College  and  ihe  Cathedral  are  the  real  glory  o 
BTiuchester.  The  ruriiier,  according  to  the  hiois  and  insinuBtJons  o 
alTeclioiiaie  children  and  historians,  might  claim  a  higher  antiquit;^ 
tbtui  the  "  ouhl  round  lable''  itself  ever  pretended  lo ;  ihe,v  run  barkjj 
with  an  occasional  hall  in  its  history  of  un  odd  century  or  two,  to  il: 
very  Romans  themselves.  But  without  credulity  enouL'h  to  pin 
taith  on  such  speculations,  it  will  yet  be  admitted  that  Wincheste 
the  parent  bolli  of  Eton  and  Westminster,  and  has  undoubi»l  a 
quity  enough  to  sa^sly  any  ordinary  appetite ;  and,  which  is  mueli  j 
more  to  its  honour,  it  has  not  grown  old  with  passing  cenlurii 
will  full  of  vigour,  and  is  now,  as  from  the  first,  distinguished  for  tb^J 
rcputaiion  of  its  scholars.  The  Education  Committee,  it  is  i 
ported  against  some  abuses ;  and  some  abuses,  which  they  did  no) 
report  HgninsI,  flourish  here,  such  as  fagging  and  flogging ;  but  thea 
are  barbarities  sanctioned  by  so  many  ages,  so  interwoven  with  ear^ 
habits  and  prejudices,  so  sanctified  by  all  tlinl  makes  bull-haiting  plea 
Burable  and  cock-fighting  Christian  entertain  ment,  ihat  they  excite  m. 
astonishment;  yet  surely  it  is  ridiculous  to  see  the  legislature  itself,'  A 
goaded  on  by  the  huiuanily  of  the  age,  push  beyond  the  bounds  of  a 
wise  legislation,  to  protect  animals  from  the  lyrnnny  of  power  and  il 
brutality  of  passion,  while  the  age  itself  surrenders  up  Its  youth  I 
victim  to  both. 

But  forgett'mg  these  things,  in  which  Winchester  college  is  unfortoal 
nalely  not  s'm^ar,  it  is  a  delightful  place.     Seen  from  a  little  below  th«J  J 
falls  of  the  mill,  it  is  all  that  i  had  hoped  it  might  be.    Its  seclusion,  an^ 
the  quiet  of  its  immediate  neighbourhood — its  own  venerable  buihlingi, 
the  still  more  venerable  ruins  of  Wolvesey  adjoining — the  clear  slreanH  M 
in  front — the  city  houses,  backed  by  the  Cathedra]  on  one  side — and  oir  J 
the  other,  the  open  fields,  stretching  out  to,  and  bounded,  in  the  distance^  * 
by  the  towers  of  Si.  Cross,  half  hidden  in  noble  trees,  are  all  that  ima--    ' 
pginaiion  ever  pictured  a  college  when  dreaming  of  collegiate  ages,  and 
^^at  it  could  not  have  continued,  but  that  the  ton-n  has  gradually 
'(creased  from  its  original  splendour,  and  instead  ofeiiending  beyond 
ard  eventually  enclosing  [liis  fine  building,  has  progressively  slirunl^ 
from  it.     The  approach,  also,  from  the  High-street,  at  least  as  I  cam(^  1 
to  it,  is  just  what  it  should  be — first,  through  an  avenue  of  elms,  to  the  ] 
Cathedral  itself— then  the  Prebendal  houses — then  the  close,  with  sotoa    l 
most  majestic   trees  scattered  about,  that  seem  of  little  less  antiquity^  ] 
than  the  buildings  themselves — then  the  old  Priory  gateway,  and  uunw-  I 
diaiely  after,  Kingsgate,  with  its  druidical  remahis,  which  leads  directljt  1 
to  the  College.     Vou  now  enter  through  a  noble  gateway  into   ai^  J 
outer  court;  and  it  is  much  to  le  regretted  ihat  its  uniformity  is  da^  1 
atroyed  by  a  modern  building  occupying  one  side  of  the  square,  and' ] 
dcstrovingthe  unity  of  design  and  appearance,  which,  but  for  this  nn^    f 
ihe  iciiool-room,  woidil  he  perfect  throughout  the  whole  range.    Theno**! 
we  pass  into  tlie  inner-court  under  an  arch  and  tower,  ornamented  wii£9 
three  canopied  niches,  containing  statues  of  tlie  Virgin,  the  angel  Oft*  j 
briel,  nnd  of  Wykeliam  himself,  in  an  altitude  of  adoration:  and  it  w 
pleasant  in  observe,  that  the  .<itatues,  the  loss  of  which  is  so  much  to  bq  J 
regretted  in  all  (Joihic  buildings,  have  here,  even  in  the  outer  gateway, 
escaped  the  iconoclastic  rage  of  the  puriiiins.     This  inner-court  U  al 
il»t  can  be  deiired,  and  the  ball,  tbe  chapel,  the  dorniitories,  ani 
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the  surrounding  offices,  have  a  perfect  conformity.  The  6nt  feeling 
(m  entering  here  is  of  admiration.  There  is  not  a  line  or  an  ornament 
that  is  not  consistent  and  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  building ; 
and  the  bold  buttresses  of  the  hall,  the  rich  windows,  the  superlatively 
light  and  beautiful  tower  of  the  Chapel,  with  the  entrance  gateway,  are 
the  most  elegant  assemblage  of  gothic  ornaments,  without  break  or 
offence  from  modem  incongruities,  that  1  ever  witnessed.  Hence  we 
pass,  either  into  the  Chapel,  or  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  into  the  Hall. 
The  Chapel  is  now  undergoing  extensive  repairs,  and  the  general  effect 
b  lost  by  the  necessary  scaffolding;  but  when  this  b  cleared  away,  it' 
must  be  singularly  imposing.  The  windows  are  all,  or  nearly  all^ 
filled  with  stsdned  glass,  which,  like  the  statues,  are  wanting  in  most 
other  Gothic  buildings — ^its  proportions  are  more  than  commonly 
grand — the  roof  b  at  an  unusual  elevation,  and  the  groining  of  the  roof 
b  rich  and  bold  without  being  oppressed  orencumbmd  wiui  oiliament. 
The  Refectory,  or  College  Hall,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  handsome  lofty 
room  open  to  the  rafters,  which  are  ornamented  in  consequence.  Here 
are  many  things  worth  observation,  as  illustrative  of  the  manners  of 
our  ancestors,  and  now  to  be  met  with  in  few  but  collegiate  places. 
Just  before  we  enter,  are  three  impenetrable  old  oak  doors,  with  an 
outer  half-door  and  ledge  on  the  top ;  these  are  the  hatches  from 
which  the  tables  are  served,  and  so  often  mentioned  by  the  old  writers. 
Maria  alludes  to  it  in  her  jest  on  Sir  Andrew's  dry  palm,  <^  bring  your 
hand  to  the  buttery-bar,  and  let  it  drink."  Immediately  on  entering 
there  is  a  large  covered  basket  fixed  in  the  flooring  to  receive  the 
broken  victuab,  a  portion  of  which,  if  not  the  whole,  are  regularly 
sent  to  the  poor  prisoners  in  the  gaol.  These  are  customs  that  bear 
evidence  of  the  considerate  humanity  of  our  ancestors,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  our  age  hath  let  such  practices  die  away — ^  Did  our 
charity,"  says  Lady  Frugal,  in  her  bitter  revilings  of  Luke, ^redeem 
thee  out  of  prbon, 

When  the  Sheriff's  basket,  and  his  broken  meat, 
Were  your  festival  exceedings." 

In  advancing  farther  into  the  room,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  flooring 
at  the  upper  end  b  raised  some  inches.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  dais, 
about  which  commentators  have  often  written,  and  which  b  mentioned 
in  the  description  of  the  feast  in  Cedric's  Hall  in  Ivanhoe. 

Proceeding  on  from  the  Chapel  Hall,  we  enter  the  cloisters,  which  are 
also  open  to  the  roofing,  and  much  inferior  to  what  I  had  expected. 
In  the  area  of  these  is  a  very  elegant  little  chapel  in  the  highest  preser- 
vation, ori^nally  built  and  endowed  for  a  charity,  where  masses  were 
to  be  performed  for  the  dead.  Its  revenues,  however,  are  gone,  and  it 
b  now  well  filled  with  books,  and  converted  into  a  library,  where  is 
preserved,  a  curious  record  of  patience  and  folly,  the  genealogical 
table  of  Wykeham,  uninterruptedly  brought  down  from  Adam.  Of 
all  things  it  requires  most  time  to  judge  correctly  of  a  library — mine 
was  very  limited  :^t  bears  no  proportion  in  magnitude,  nor  should  I 
think  in  worth  to  Eton ;  yet  there  were  many  choice  and  some  val- 
uable works  in  it. 

The  school-room  fortunately  forms  no  part  of  thb  pile  of  building, 
but  b  concealed  behind  it.    The  strange  perversity  of  the  age  in  which 
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it  was  buill,  seems  to  have  dcfipd   all  circumstance ;  for  what  else 
account   Ibr   rlie  intrndiictioD  here  of  any  oiher  order  but  Gothic?  \a  \ 
itself  it  is  (ioely  proportioni-d,  aitd  every  way  noble.     Over  the  c 
i«  s  metnl  statue  of  the  founder,  presented   by  old   Cibber,  which,  ttf   ' 
make    llie  whole  consistently  ridiculous,   Ims  been   ptiimed   and  pilr.' 
Aiioiiier  of  the  absurdities  is  a  monstrous   re]) resent niion  of  what  is 
calletl  a  Trusty  Servant,  shewn  in  a  sniall  room  ndjoining  ihe  < 
hull.     The  humour  of  the  thing,  if  it  have  any,  is  in  giving  reality  I 
whni  were  considered  tite  moral   excellences  of  such  a  char 
fact,  such  a  pictorial  representation  as  Mad  Tom  has  given  a  poetical 
«ne,  "  hog  in  slotli,  fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in  greediness,  Aog  in  madnesif 
linn  in  prey."     Of  course  the  worthy  represented  here  is  the  reverse  or   j 
all  this,  and  the  qualities  and  excellences  which  are  presumed  tc 
mon  to  both  beasts,  for  such  a  servant  would  deserve  no  better  mention|'  i 
are  reptwenled  by  ihe  four-footed  ones — thus  ihe  trusty  servant  is  nat'\ 
dainty  in  his  diet,  therefore  the  figuir  has  the  snout  of  a  hog  instead  rfV 
the  '-  human  face  divine,"  the  feel  of  a  deer,  the  ears  of  an  ass,  and  itf*! 
altopetlier  a  monstrous  and   most  ridiculous  compound.     The  figure 
has  evidently  been  repunted ;  and   this  is  acknowledged,  but  the  de- 
sign and  colouring  of  the  original  have  always,  it  is  said,  been  strictly 
followed.     1  much  question  this.     It  is  habited  in  the  regular  "  blue 
of  the  servants   of  the  sixteenth  century;  but  it  is  probably  a 
as  that :  for  early  in  the  seventeenth,  when  most  of  the  peculiari* 
of  dress  were  fast  wearing  out,  ibia  was  givuig  way,     *'  I  may 
call  'em  companions,"  says  Lucie,  in  Middleton's  comedy  of  \,   \ 
\  lo  Catch  the  Old  One,  "  for  since  blue  ri>nt»  have  been  turned'  i 
leaks,  we  can  scarce  know  the  man  Irom  the  master." 
f  lavine  been  delighted  beyond  mi;asure  with  my  visit  here,  I  stretclt'  J 
ed  out  to  St.  Cross,  which  i  have  before  mentioned  as  vuible  in  tbxtM 
distance.     I  could  not  hope  for  any  equal  gratification  ;  yet  St.  Cro 
can  disappoint  no  one,  come  after  it  what  will,  or  be  the  visitor's 
agination  what  it  may.     The  walk  to  it  is  through  some  luxuriant  mea 
dows,  on  the  banks  of  the  ftchin,  and  at  the  foot  of  St  Catherine's-hitl  {M 
and  the  whole  surrounding  neighbourhood  is  full  of  recollections.     Afl 
Roman  encampment  is  yet  distinctly  visible  on  the  hill  itself,  whi<:h  it  T 
the  summer  play-groimd  of  the  boys  at  the  College,  and   the  fableif 
scene  of  their  dalce  damum,  which,  though  all  may  have  heai'd,  noiMU 
know  the  full  force  of  but  a  Wykehamist.     Unless  you  have  made  one^ 
in  a  St.  Catherine's  pilgrimage,  and  Joined  in  the  chorus  there,  or  tiawj 
learnt  it  while  yet  a  child,  with  something  of  mysterious  reverence,  ii 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  you  are  shut  out  from  its  deep  feelii^ 
forever.     The  song,  however,  it  will  be  admitted  by  all,  is  beautiful- 
it  is  a  triumphant  burst  of  exultation  at  the  approach  of  holidays, 
a  passionate  anticipation  of  home,  its  welcome  and  its  joys.     The  rea) 
and  author  are  unknown.     The  occasion,  as  I  heard  many  yeatl 
when  the  song  was  to  me  a  sealed  book,  for  I  could  scarcely  a   ' ' 
language,  from  one  who  found  equal  difficulties  from  the  ii 

ihies  of  age,  but  who  connected  wilh  i\  some  of  the  pleasanlest  r  

ions  of  an  innocent  life,  is  told  in  a  few  words. — An  only  saa^,;  i 
father  died  while  he  was  yet  an  infant,  had  been  brought  up  by  \ 
liter  with  more  than  usual  tenderness,  but,  while  he  was  at  school'  ' 
he  too  died.    Al  the  approach  of  the  holidays  he  received  i 
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notice  from  his  guardians  that  he  must  spend  them  at  the  College. 
The  sudden  change — the  loneliness  of  his  situation — the  universal  blank 
that  the  world  presented  to  him,  took  a  strong  hold  on  his  ardent  imap 
gination.  As  the  holidays  approached,  the  gloom  seemed  to  thicken : 
the  holidays  came,  and  he  was  alone : — ^he  used  then  to  visit  thb  hill, 

**  Without  acquaintance  of  more  sweet  companions 
Than  the  old  inmates  to  his  love — his  thoughts/* 

and  sit  there,  in  contemplative  melancholy,  whole  hours  together  :— 
home,  home,  the  memory  of  it  was  for  ever  present :  he  feasted  on  the 
joys  he  had  known,  and  in  some  moment  of  agonising  remembrance  he 
wrote  this  song ; — but  before  his  companions  returned  he  had  died  of 
a  broken  heart.  It  was  sorrow  feeding  itself  joyously  on  the  passion 
that  must  destroy  her.  It  is  in  the  same  spirit  that  Constance  dwells 
with  such  fearfid  minuteness  on  all  that  was  most  lovely  in  young 
Arthur — 

"  For  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child« 

To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire, 

There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  bom. 
K.  Phil.    You  are  as  fond  of  grief  as  of  your  child. 
Cons,         Grief  fiUs  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child, 

Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me, 

Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 

Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 

Stufls  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form ; 

Then,  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief.'* 

The  story  is  possibly  a  fable,  but  it  is  worth  remembering. 

St.  Cross,  which  we  now  approach  through  lines  of  '^  hedge-row 
elms,"  is  situated  in  a  rich  bottom,  at  the  foot  of  this  hill,  with  the 
rapid  Itchin  running  between  them.  It  is  difficult  to  know  how  best  to 
describe  this  place,  or  to  do  it  justice.  At  the  same  time  that  it  bears 
evidence  to  the  influence  and  extraordinary  wealth  possessed  by  the 
Romish  church,  its  very  existence  is  one  of  ten  thousand  proofs,  that 
its  influence  was  often  exerted,  and  its  wealth  often  directed,  to  good. 
If  it  accumulated  vast  riches,  it  supported  extensive  charities ;  it  en- 
dowed hospitals,  it  founded  colleges,  it  reUeved  the  sick,  the  poor,  the 
helpless,  and  the  friendless,  all  over  the  kingdom ; — ^it  was  a  channel 
through  which  men's  charities  were  dispensed,  and  not  a  sink  that  en- 
gulphed  them.  If  it  remind  us  of  the  celibacy  of  its  clergy,  yet  is  it 
an  evidence  that  a  churchman  without  a  needy  family  of  his  own,  may 
provide  for  many  and  through  many  generations  : — if  of  the  indolence 
of  its  cloisters,  yet  of  their  quiet  and  seclusion^-of  a  poor  dwelling  for 
learning  and  literature  to  be  at  rest  in.  In  brief,  if  it  remind  us  of  its 
errors,  so  does  it  of  those  virtues  from  which  its  errors  sprang. 

St.  Cross  is  a  noble  institution !  It  does  honour  to  human  nature. 
A  man  will  think  the  better  of  himself  that  hath  eaten  of  its  hospitality 
as  I  have  done,  and  every  stranger  may  do.  The  world  hath  forgotten 
what  charity  means, — it  knows  not  how  to  give, — it  is  all  vile,  paltry, 
self-flattery, — it  is  "  the  picture  in  little :" — we  throw  half-pence  to  a 
beggar  as  we  give  a  kick  to  a  dog,  to  rid  us  of  an  annoyance ; — we  do 
not  stoop  to  raise  up  the  fallen,  but  bend  towards  them ; — we  are 
eaten  up  with  orders  and  degrees,  and  know  nothing  of  the  8im()le 
dignity  of  human  nature.     The  universal  stamp  of  fellowship  and 
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brotherhood   is  left  out  of  the   new  coinage.     The  Romish   religion 
tauglit  UB  bt-tu-r  by  humbling  iisflf;  it  wus  lip-honour,  if  you  jilcase^'J 
but  it  Mfu  honour.     A  churchman  wtis  then  nolile  above  all  nobility  ;^ 
yet  littti  the  church  iis  Carmelites,  and  mendicant  friars,  iis  brothers  oP* 
St.  Dominic  snd  St.  Augustine,  and  by  its  constitution  the  proudest  of 
its  dignitaries  muat,  on  occasion,  perform  the  meanest  offices,  especially  J 
to  lh«  poor.     When  a  man  was  worn  out  with  age,  orsunk  widi  poveriy  J 
and  niibforiulie,  tliey  dill  nol  put  a  brand  of  shame  on  his  foiehead— ^^ 
(lit-y  did  nut  put  a  bvll  round  his  neck,  nor  send  him  to  a  workhousCfj 
or  to  break  stones  upon  the  road,  but  to  '■  the  Alnis-house  of  iNobleg 
Poverty" — Dumus  eleinusynaria  nubilis  paupertatis,  &c.  as  this  plac 
was  named   by   Beaufort.     The  very  words   have  honour  in  llieni!| 
Poverty  was  thi'n  no  shame.     We  hold  the  same  doctrine,  but  01 
duct  gives  the  lie  to  it.     It  is  now  a  shame !  a  corroding,  cankerotn 
ahune,  that  eats  the  heart !  It  is  the  very  worst  ofience  in  the  whole 
calender; — '*  veray  poverle,"  that  is  poverty  of  spirit,  "  is  sinne  pro- 
perly," says  the  wife  of  Bath  | — we  make  no  distinctions  ;  the  age  is  not 
'  leal  in  such  matters  ;  it  is  nol  only  an  offence,  but  olTence  without 
^  ^  for  it  haih  not  cme  way  to  bribe  opinion. 
lliere  is  not,' says  the  historian  of  Winchester,  "  within  the  Island 
int  of  undent  piety  and  charity  of  the  same  kiud,  which  haa 
been  so  little  changed  in  its  institution  and  appearence  as  this.     The  1 
lofty  lower,  witli  the  grated  door  and  porter's  lodge  beneath  ii,  die-  1 
retired  ambulalory,  the  separate  ells,  the  common  refectory,  the  vener^  J 
able  church,  the  black  flowing  dress  and  the  silver  cross  worn  by  ')i^a 
merabt^rs,  the  conventual  ap|iellation  of  brother,  with  which  tliry  saliitff  I 
each  other ;  in  short,  the  silence,  the  order,  and  the  neatness,  lliiit  'lere  J 
teigii,  serve  to  recall  the  idea  of  a  monastery  to  those  who  have  seoota 
oni^and  will  give  no  imperfect  idea  of  such  an  establislmicnt  to  tliost^ 
who  have  not  bad  that  advantage."     This  is  a  very  admirable  descrip*  J 
lion,  and  yet  weak  and  imperfect,  when  I  remember  the  full  and  utt^ 
mixed  feeling  of  delight  and  astonishment  with  which  I  first  entered ' 
the  place  itself.     1  had  *•  bid  good-morrow"  to  the  sun  that  morning 
and  bixn  stirring  before  the  plough  was  in  the  liirrow.     1  had  wafidcrco  ? 
over  the  dewy  fields,  watching  the  trout  in  the  river,  and  beguiled  oo»  J 
wards  by  the  fresh  beauties  of  the  scene,  and  the  joyons  songs  of  bh-da, ,  J 
thai  came  floating  "  upon  the  wings  of  silence  f  and  had  thus  passej  I 
some  hours  in  quiet  indolence,  when,  directing  my  course,  with  the  iit-V 
■linct  of  appetite,  to  the  village,  I  turned  suddenly   and  entered  St^ 
Cross.     The  first  gateway  and  the  outer  court  were  passed  in  a  h 
mour  between  curiosity  and  indifference,  when  the  whole  burst  upon  r 
with   the  suddenness  and    indistinctness  of  a  vision.     It  seei 
real — it  was  n  picture  of  imBgination,  that  had  left  nothing  imperfect^ 
The  picturesque  and  beautiful  cells  of  the  brothers  on  the  one  side — thf ' 
ambulatory  on  the  other — the  church,  such  a  clnircli !  before  n 
archway  and  lower  beneath  which  I  stood — the  noble  refectory  with  iti 
arched  staircase,  overrun  with  the  finest  creeper  I  had  ever 
its  most  luxuriant  foliage,  when  its  leaves  were  jusi  embrowned  will 
Autumn — such  a  scene  niay  be  imagined,   but  cannot  be  describe!^ 
But  tlie  brothers,  in  iheir  long  black  robes,  and  the  silver  cross 
(nrast,  where  could  an   F.HglUhman'*  iniBgmation  have    found  ihemfl 
The  sun  was  Mhiniiig  as  strong  as  it  ever  does  in  September,  directly  a 
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the  front  of  the  brothers'  cells,  and  in  a  seat  before  one  of  them,  was  K 
venerable  grey-headed  old  man,  takmg  his  frugal  meal,  attended  on, 
with  all  the  patience  of  virtue,  by  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  whose  ser- 
Tice  seemed  to  anticipate  his  wants — he  was  little  short  of  a  hundred 
years  old,  as  1  afterwards  learnt.  From  the  hall-door  others  of  the 
brethren  were  passing  with  their  daily  allowance ;  and,  pacing  back- 
wards and  forwards,  under  the  shelter  of  the  cells,  and  in  the  warm 
sunshine,  quite  unconscious  that  she  was  observed,  was  a  lady  reading, 
who  paused  as  every  brother  passed,  as  if  to  make  an  affectionate  in* 
quiry,  and  receive  his  blessing — this  was  the  chaplain's  daughter.  It 
was  the  most  bewildering  scene  I  had  ever  witnessed.  1  stood  for 
some  minutes  in  silent  admiration,  with  something  of  painful  astonish- 
ment, and  was  not  sorry  to  see  a  brother  approach'mg  the  gateway,  with 
two  large  ^^  jacks"  of  beer,  and  doles  of  bread; — ^this  was  the  porter,  or 

Rather  one  that  smiles,  and  still  iarites 
All  that  pass  by ; — 

and  his  burden  was  for  indiscriminate  distribution  to  wayfaring  tra- 
vellers. Whoever  shall  think  this  picture  over-wrought,  let  him  visit 
St.  Cross  as  I  did, — not  with  a  throng  of  companions  in  mid-day,  but 
alone,  and  before  the  dew  is  off;  and  let  hun  then  tell  how  infinitely 
short  I  have  fallen  of  his  own  feeling. 

The  entire  buildings  of  this  place,  the  whole  establishment  indeed, 
are  grand  and  imposing.  In  the  few  charitable  endowments  of  the  last 
century,  there  is  too  much  of  calculation — ^we  seem  to  do  good  grudg- 
ingly— it  may  be  right,  but  let  us  admit  there  is  something  noble  in  the 
magnificent  disregard  of  our  ancestors.  Here  is  a  church  worthy  such 
an  institution — ^not  a  hall,  not  an  overgrown  room,  but  a  church  that 
could  i*eceive  half  a  dozen  country  parishes.  Every  place  has  its  or- 
nament, and  more  ornament  than  was  wanting,  if  we  calculate  b^he 
square  and  rule.  Why  a  double-arched  entrance  ?  Why  two  towers  ? 
Why  an  ambulatory  ?  Why  a  portico  to  the  refectory  ?  Why  such  a 
church  ?  Or  why  a  church  at  all  when  the  refectory  would  serve  its 
purpose  ?  Because  it  was  "  the  Alms-house  of  Noble  Poverty." 

This  charity,  after  all,  is  but  a  remnant  of  what  it  once  was.  It  was 
originally  founded  by  King  Stephen's  brother,  and  subsequently  en- 
larged by  Cardinal  Beaufort.  It  was  at  first  ^^  to  provide  thirteen  poor 
men,  who  were  otherwise  unable  to  maintain  themselves,  with  every 
necessary.  They  were  required  to  reside  in  the  house,  and  they  were 
allowed  each  of  them  daily  a  loaf  of  good  wheat  bread,  of  three  pounds 
four  ounces  weight,  and  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  good  small  beer.  They 
had  also  a  pottage  called  mortrel,  made  of  milk  and  wastelbred,  a  dish 
of  flesh  or  fish,  as  the  day  should  require,  and  a  pittance  for  their 
dinner,  likewise  one  dish  for  tlieir  supper.  Besides  these  thirteen  resi- 
dent poor  men,  the  foundation  required  that  one  hundred  others,  the 
most  indigent  that  could  be  found  in  the  city,  but  of  good  characters, 
should  be  provided  every  day  with  a  loaf  of  bread,  three  quarts  of 
small  beer,  and  two  messes  for  their  dinner,  in  a  hall  appointed  for  this 
purpose,  called,  from  this  circumstance,  Hundred-mennes  hall ;  and  as 
this  was  a  very  ample  allowance,  they  were  permitted  to  carry  home 
with  them  whatever  they  did  not  consume  on  the  spot.  Tli^re  was 
also  a  foundation  for  a  master,  with  the  salary  of  firam  seven  to  eight 
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pounds  annually,  together  with  a  steward,  four  chaplains,  thirteen 
clerks,  and  seven  choristers,  the  latter  of  whom  were  kept  at  school 
in  the  hospital,  besides  servant^.''  ^*  And  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
founder,  instead  of  one  hundred  poor  men,  three  hundred  were  fed ;  and 
other  extraordinary  charitit^s  were  bestowed  on  the  chief  festivals  of  die 
ytar."  To  this,  Cardinal  Beaufort  ^'  made  an  endowmtfut  for  the 
maintenance  of  two  more  priests,  thirty-iive  additional  poor  men,  resi* 
dents  in  the  house,  and  of  three  women,  being  hospital  nuns,  to  attend 
upon  die  sick  brethren.''  Alas  !  how  is  it  now  fallen  !  ^'  Instead  of 
seventy  residents,  as  well  clergy  as  laity,  who  were  here  entirely  sup- 
ported, besides  a  hundred  out-members  who  daily  received  their  meat 
and  drink,  the  charity  consists  at  present  but  of  thirteen  resident 
brethren,  exclusive  of  one  chaplain  and  the  master.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  certain  doles  of  bread  continue  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor 
of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  what  is  perhaps  the  only  vestige  left  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  simplicity  and  hospitality  of  ancient  times,  the  porter  is 
daily  furnished  with  a  certain  quantity  of  good  bread  and  beer,  of  which 
every  traveller  or  other  persons  whosoever,  that  knocks  at  the  lodge  and 
calls  for  relief,  is  entitled  to  partake  gratis."  Of  this  bread  have  I 
eaten,  and  of  this  beer  have  I  dnink,  and,  though  neither  hungry  nor 
thirsty,  with  a  delight  and  enjoyment  1  had  never  known  before.  It 
was  a  kindness  done  me  by  stranirers — men  whose  very  existence  was 
almost  forgotten, — a  hand  stretched  out  in  fellowship  and  courtesy, 
from  the  darkness  of  many  passed  ages — it  was  a  fine  commentary  on 
tliat  humanity  which  teaches  us  to  judge  charitably  of  the  errors  and 
opinions  of  our  fellow-men,  for  we  now  hold  that  these  men  erred 
grievously — to  extend  our  good  wishes  and  kind  offices  to  the  utmost 
bounds  of  the  habitable  world : — it  was  a  real  honour  done  to  God,  be- 
cause it  was  unconditional  charity  to  his  creature,  for  it  was  here  only 
to  ask  and  to  receive. 

I  have  but  little  more  to  add,  and  that  I  do  with  infinite  regret.  It 
is  impossible,  I  think,  to  inquire  into  the  origin,  and  the  present  condi- 
tion of  this  noble  endowment,  whhout  a  firm  conviction  that  it  is  abus- 
ed. While  the  number  of  its  poor  brotherhood  is  n^duced  to  thirteen, 
the  mastership  is  a  fitting  office  for  the  son  of  a  bishop,  and  that  bishop 
was  the  controller  and  administrator  of  the  charity.  It  signifies  not 
that  from  the  earliest  times  the  master  has  been  some  person  of  distin- 
guished consequence — ^that  William  of  Wykf  ham  ap]K)inted  his  inti- 
mate friend — ^that  it  has  been  held  by  many  men  who  were  removed 
hence  to  bishopricks ; — ^the  question  is,  in  wliat  spirit  was  it  held  ? 
That  an  important  charity  of  this  nature  should  be  under  the  special 
government  of  some  distinguished  person,  is  easily  enough  understood  ; 
but  there  were  offices  of  honour  as  well  as  pr(»fit,  and  when  we  know 
the  master's  salary  was  from  7/«  to  8/.  annually,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
tliis  was  one  of  the  former ;  and  the  more  readily  do  I  believe  it  abus- 
ed, from  knowing  the  original  extent  of  the  charity,  its  reduced  num- 
bers, and  that  the  niaster^s  income  alone  is  supposed  to  exceed  the  whole 
expense  of  the  establishment.  It  is  indiflerent  how  long  the  charity 
has  been  abused ;  we  know  indeed  that  the  mastership  has  been  for 
many  years  considered  of  great  pecuniary  value  ;  but  so  it  was  proba- 
bly before  Wykeham  by  patient  exertion  and  ^^  long  prosecuted  suits, 
both  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  coiuts,"  brought  back  its  re- 
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Tenues-to  their  original  destination.  Neither  will  it  be  denied  that  the 
property  of  this  charity  was  cruelly  despoiled  by  Henry  VIII. ;  but 
now  happens  it  that  the  spoliation  has  fallen  altogether  on  the  institu- 
tion^ and  is  only  known  by  the  reduced  numbers  of  the  brethren^  and 
the  abolition  of  the  charitable  donations — by  leaving  one  side  of  the 
great  quadrangle  to  be  pulled  down  as  tenantless^  and  in  converting  the 
"  hundred-men nes  hall"  into  a  brewery  ? 

But  1  must  here  take  a  farewell  of  St.  Cross,  and  return  to  Win- 
chester.    I  am  unfortunately  no  antiquary,  having  no  pretensions  to  the 
character — my  enjoyment  is  confined  to  the  memorable  and  the  beauti- 
ful, to  what  excites  or  recalls  delightful  feeling.    I  am  insensible  there- 
fore, cold  as  death,  to  one  half  the  excellence  of  this  city ;  and  yet 
never  was  a  stranger  change  than  the  place  wrought  in  me.    Tlie  very 
air  b  infectious  :  we  read  of,  hear  of,  see  nothing  of  a  much  later  age 
than  ^^  our  Henry :"  ray  common  talk  is  now  about  John  de  Pontissara, 
Bishop  de  Blois,  and  Bishop  de  Rupibus ;  I  am  quite  reconciled  to 
Roger  de  Inkpen,  and  Saint  Rombaldi— indeed  saints  and  martyrs  are 
my  familiars.     It  is  well  my  first  visit  was  paid  to  the  palace,  for  I 
should  never  have  gone  afterwards.    Sir  Christopher  was  bom  but 
yesterday — my  choice  architects  are  Walkelin  and  De  Lucy,  William 
of  Wykeham,  Bishop  Edyngton,  and  Warden  Thnirforen.     That  the 
divisions  and  subdivisions  for  captains  and  subalterns  have  not  lefl  a 
room  distinguishable  in  the  palace,  ought   to  have  been  no  subject  of 
regret ;  for  though  hardly  a  wall  is  in  existence  of  the  old  Priory  of  St. 
Swithin  that  adjoined  the  Cathedral,  I  am,  thanks  to  Mr.  Milner,  as 
familiar  with  its  whole  architectural  economy,  as  ^  the  hostel"  where 
I  kennel.     Here  were  the  dormitories-*-there  the  refectory — a  little 
farther  to  the  north,  the  cellarer's  store-house  andt  he  buttery — that  one 
was  the  apartment  for  the  novitiates — this  the  Prior's  quarters — and  as 
the  whole  is  a  fine  smooth  level,  like  a  bowling-green,  there  is  nothing 
to  obstruct  one's  passing  familiarly  through  the  whole  suite  of  apart- 
ments.    But,  reader,  it  is  probable  you  never  were  at  Winchester,  or 
only  passed  tiirough  it  in  your  way  to  Hampton,  ^^  since  the  C/onquest," 
as  we  say  here,  called  Southampton  ;   you  have,  therefore,  no  sympa- 
thy with  me.     With  all  your  respect  for  the  immortal  Alfred,  you  would 
not  be  content  to  hear  me  dwell  with  enthusiasm  on  all  that  remains  of 
Hyd^  Abbey,  his  own  foundation,  and  the  burial-place  of  himself  and 
family.    Of  St  Mary's  Abbey,  founded  by  Cthelswitha,  his  queen, 
not  one  stone  remains  upon  another.    There  are  no  less,  I  believe,  than 
forty  or  fifty  churches  here  in  much  the  same  situation ;  and  as  I  de- 
spair of  giving  sufficient  variety  to  this  catalogue  of  nothings,  I  will 
pass  at  once  to  the  Cathedral. 

There  is  a  solemnity,  a  mysterious  intermingling  of  the  shadows  of 
old  trees  with  its  own  deeper  shade,  that  makes  the  approach  to  it 
strangely  impressive.  The  common  church-yard  in  which  it  is  situat- 
ed, much  as  it  detracts  from  its  general  appearance,  adds  something  to 
this  feeling.  Its  magnitude,  its  beauty,  its  bold  and  severe  simplicity, 
all  concur  to  tame  down  the  passions  and  to  humble  the  heart ;  and 
no  man  can  have  spent  an  hour  in  gazing  on  it,  but  be  came  away  the 
wiser  and  the  better. 

Of  its  exterior,  hardly  an  opinion  can  be  given,  that  must  not,  to  be 
Just,  b«  limited  to  the  very  spot  on  which  we  may  imagine  ourselves 


standing.  The  nave,  the  transepts,  and  the  choir,  are  all  of  widely 
different  ages,  and  even  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  nave,  differ 
from  one  another.  The  line  of  noble  windows,  the  solid  grandeur  of 
the  buttresses,  and  the  uniform  simplicity  of  the  whole  northern  exte- 
rior of  the  nave,  leave  it,  in  my  judgment,  almost  without  a  rival  in 
ecclesiastical  architecture ;  but,  from  the  south  side,  the  cloisters  have 
been  swept  awav,  the  buttresses,  if  it  ever  had  them,  are  gone  with  the 
cloisters,  and  this  barbarous  mutilation  has  not  only  destroyed  the 
beauty  of  that  part,  but  the  security  of  the  building  itself.  I  think^  as 
a  whole,  the  finest  view  of  the  exterior  is  from  the  north-east.  Tli^re 
is  a  dignity  in  the  massy  proportions  of  Anglo-Norman  architecture, 
that,  on  a  large  scale,  approaches  the  sublime,  and  the  range  of  building 
from  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  at  the  east  end,  to  the  north  transept,  in- 
cluding the  tower,  though  but  a  portion  of  the  cathedral,  is  amply  suffi- 
cient to  prove  it.  The  east  end  of  the  choir,  indeed,  does,  by  the  mul- 
titude of  its  ornaments,  injure  the  general  effect,  and  detract  something 
from  its  uniform  simplicity,  nor  can  I  agree  to  the  commendation 
which  better  judgments  have  passed  on  the  choir  itself.  I  speak 
from  feeling,  and  without  any  pretensions  to  critical  accuracy ;  but  it 
seemed  to  me  too  much  broken  into  parts,  and  those  parts  were  uni- 
form and  tasteless ; — the  flying  buttresses,  though  light,  I  do  not  think 
^elegant'' — ^the  dome  canopies,  which  crown  the  turrets,  1  do  not 
think  '^gorgeous;''  and  I  do  think  that  a  dome  canopy,  though  to  be 
met  with  elsewhere,  is  directly  opposed  to  every  principle  from  which 
Crothic  architecture  takes  its  sublime  character ;  and  as  to  the  ^^  profu- 
sion of  elegant  carved  work  that  covers  the  whole  east  front,"  I  can 
only  say  there  seemed  to  me  an  astonishing  dearth  of  invention  in  the 
multitudinous  repetition  of  the  same  ornameiU>  and  that  ornament  poor 
and  common. 

Upon  entering  the  great  west  door  of  this  cathedral,  I  felt  it  was 
inferior  to  Westminster.  The  almost  painful  sense  of  sublime  asto- 
nishment was  wanting.  The  pillars  are  heavy — ^the  roofing  low — ^the 
general  proportions  are  inferior ;  I  speak  comparatively,  of  course.  It 
wants  the  magic  lightness  that  distinguishes  the  other.  It  is  grand, 
but  it  takes  its  grandeur  from  its  vastness — its  length  is  great,  but  the 
transepts  break  the  connexion  between  the  east  and  west  ends  ;  and  it 
b  enough  that  the  connexion  actually  exists  in  stone  walls ;  there  must 
be  a  continuity  of  feeling  in  the  heart  of  the  spectator,  which  is  impos- 
sible when  the  nave  is  of  one  age,  the  transepts  much  older,  and  the 
east  end,  to  which  they  lead  the  eye,  of  a  much  later  date.  Still  it  is 
a  noble  building,  and  the  magnificent  east  window  is  a  beauty,  and  a 
great  beauty,  wanting  in  the  other.  But  the  greatest  enjoyment  here, 
and  whence  we  obtain  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  its  magnitude 
and  architectural  riches,  is  in  a  patient  examination  of  the  separate 
parts  of  the  cathedral,  and  of  the  chapels  and  shrines  contained  in  it. 
In  the  latter,  Winchester  is  without  a  rival — those  of  Wykeham,  Wayn- 
flete,  Beaufort,  and  Fox,  are  a  constellation  superior  to  any  in  the 
kingdom  that  fall  within  my  knowledge ;  and  let  me  here  do  justice  to 
the  latter  in  that  commendation  of  the  interior  of  the  choir,  which  I 
could  not,  with  sincerity,  give  to  the  exterior.  These  shrines,  or  chan- 
tries^ are  what  such  erections  ought  to  be,  consistent  and  in  harmony 
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with  all  surrounding  objects,  and  a  splendid  ornament  to  the  btiilding 
that  encloses  them. 

The  chantry  of  Wykeham  is  simple  and  elegant,  and  its  high  pre- 
servation does  honour  to  his  children,  here  and  at  New  College.  It  is 
superior,  I  tliink,  to  all,  in  the  delicacy  of  its  proportions,  the  simpli- 
city of  its  ornaments,  and  the  general  lightness  of  its  appearance.  The 
chantry  of  Fox  is,  in  taste,  its  direct  opposite.  It  is  oppressed  with  or- 
nament, and  frittered  away  into  minute  pans,  till  the  general  design  is 
indistinguishable.  It  is  an  enigma — a  sort  of  m3'sterious  confusion  of 
columns,  arches,  pedestals,  niches,  groining,  and  sculpture,  that,  till 
the  eye  is  familiar  with,  the  mind  cannot  reduce  to  order.  That  greiait 
man  seems  to  have  had  the  taste  of  a  carver,  or  an  upholsterer,  rather 
than  a  sculptor  or  an  architect.  Yet  the  chantry  of  Fox  is  not  without 
beauty ;  there  is  something  exquisite  in  the  finishing  of  the  ornaments, 
and  the  relative  proportion  of  such  a  multitude  of  parts,  when  we  can 
Inring  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  these  things. 

Waynflete  and  Beaufort's  chantries  stand  immediately  opposite,  In 
equal  and  admirable  condition,  and  have,  both  from  sise  ah'd  situation, 
a  vague  general  resemblance,  although  broad  distinctions  are  visible  to 
an  accustomed  eye.  The  cardinal's  tomb  is  generally  admitted  the 
more  elegant ;  but  are  not  the  columns  that  support  the  canopy  too 
light  for  the  incumbent  weight  ?  Do  they  not  want  something  of  pro- 
portionate richness  ?  This  judgment  may  seem  hypercritical,  for  without 
the  objection  the  work  would  be  perfect ;  but  it  originates  in  a  com- 
parison with  Waynflete's,  which  in  this  particular  I  prefer.  The  gor- 
geous canopies,  and  pendants,  the  rich  fan-work,  and  the  clustering 
pinnacles  above,  are  beyond  all  description,  and  beyond  the  graver 
itself.  There  is  a  fine  figure  of  the  Cardinal — as,  I  omitted  to  observe, 
there  is  of  Wykeham — in  all  the  splendid  trappings  of  his  high  office, 
beneath  this  canopy.  The  parts  of  the  Cathedral  itself  that  deserve 
special  attention  are  without  number,  and  it  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  Gothic  architecture,  from  the  dignified  simplicity  of 
the  Anglo-Norman,  to  the  delicacy  and  refinement  of  the  age  of  Henry 
VIl. 


TO   A  JASMINE    FALLEN   FROM   LELIa's   BOSOM. 

• 

Fair  flowret !  ere  thy  evanescent  dream 

On  Lelia's  bosom  fled,  I  saw  thee  shine 
With  virgin  freshness  there,  and  stainless  seem 

As  Purity  within  her  holiest  shrine. 
But  now  thou  'st  lost  her  ever-varying  heart, 

Her  lover's  fate  was  thine,  and  thou  wast  riven 
From  thence  to  seem — i)alc,  drooping  as  thou  art — 

Like  some  fallen  spirit  weeping  its  lost  Heaven. 
Sweet  flower  !  thy  perfume  caused  thee  joy  and  death. 

For  woman'8  bosom  can  delight  and  slay ; 
And  thou  wast  chosen  for  thy  perfum'd  breath, 

To  feel  its  bliss,  and  sigh  thy  life  away. 
Yet,  withering  flower !  thy  blight  was  ecstasy, 
And  I  would  welcome  death  to  only  die  like  thee ! 

C.JLr. 
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JEztracted  from  the  Journal  of  Simon  Swandown. 
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"  The  boy  thus,  when  his  sparrow's  flown, 
'Ihe  bird  fai  silence  eyes."  Gir. 

MoNDAT^  Sept.  1.9  a.  m« — Took  down  from  back  attic  my  legaqr 
*gnn,  so  called  because  it  became  mine  under  the  will  of  Sir  Diggoiy 
Drysalt,  my  maternal  uncle.  Used  by  him,  with  tremendous  effect, 
when  a  grenadier  in  Colonel  Birch's  first  Loyal  London^  in  the  battlts 
of  Shad  Thames  and  Primrose-hilL  Thought  it  prudent  to  ascertain 
the  death  of  this  Gunpowder  Percy  :  drew  out  tho  ramrod  and  thrust 
h  down  the  barrel  ]  felt  a  soft  substance  at  bottom,  and  trembled; 
screwed  up  my  courage  and  the  soft  substance,  and  found  the  latter  to 
be  a  doll's  pincushion,  probably  pushed  in  by  little  Sally.  Borrowed 
Bob's  duster  and  Molly's  scowering-paper,  and  rubbed  off  the  rust. 
Looked  about  for  a  game-bag,  and  luckily  alighted  upon  my  uncle's 
havresack,  in  whicli  1  moreover  found  seventeen  old  cartridges.  P«t 
on  my  shooting-dress,  viz. — my  white  hat,  my  stone-blue  coat  and  black 
velvet  collar,  my  white  Marcella  waistcoat,  my  India  dimity  under 
ditto,  my  nankeen  trowsers,  and  my  ditto  gaiters,  not  forgetting  my 
military  boots  and  brass  spurs.  Jammed  down  ramrod  till  it  rang  again, 
to  the  great  terror  of  Mrs.  Swandown,  of  whom  1  took  leave^  singing— 

**  Adieu,  adieu,  my  only  life, 
My  honour  calls  me  from  thee." 

Set  off,  in  high  spirits ,  to  meet  Jack  Juniper,  Kit  Cursitor,  and  Tom 
Tiffany,  by  appointment,  at  half-past  nine,  at  the  Cumberland  Arms, 
opposite  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  in  the  City  Road.  Saw  a  poU-parrot  at 
a  window  in  Carpenter's  Buildings  :  longed  for  a  shot,  but  housemaid 
too  sharp.  Terrier  puppy  barked  at  a  bedstead  in  Broker's  Row : 
looked  round,  and  found  that  she  had  made  a  point  at  a  bulfincb— 
cocked  and  levelled,  but  broker  kept  walking  to  and  fro.  Arrived  at 
place  of  appointment  without  seeing  any  more  game.  Found  Jack 
Juniper  and  Kit  Cursitor  discussing  a  plate  of  biscuits  and  a  couple  of 
glas.ses  of  brandy  and  water.  Waited  twenty  minutes  for  Tom  Tiffany ; 
Jack  in  the  mean  while,  to  pass  the  time,  said  he  would  play  ^^  Water 
parted"  with  his  finger  upon  the  rim  of  the  rummer  :  could  not  catch 
the  tune,  probably  because  it  was  all  in  one  note.  Examined  our 
pieces  :  Kit*s  wanted  a  fiint,  and  Jack's  lock  too  rusty  to  go,  though  he 
pulled  till  he  nearly  sprained  his  fore-finger.  Borrowed  some  oil,  with 
three  wasps  in  it,  of  the  barmaid,  and  got  a  flint  from  a  bald  pavier  in 
the  road.  Rang  the  bell  to  pay,  when  who  should  turn  up  but  Tom 
Tiffany,  in  high  dudgeon  :  back  up,  like  the  half-moon  at  Lower  Hol- 
loway.  Told  us  his  brother  Sam  had  walked  off  with  the  family  fowl- 
inir-piece  across  Shoulder  of  Mutton  Fields,  to  slaughter  snipes  in 
Hackney  brook.  Asked  landlord  if  he  could  lend  us  a  gun,  but  he 
had  nothing  but  a  horse-pistol.  Hobson's  choice,  so  Tom  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  take  it.  Too  short  to  bring  down  pheasants,  but  quite  long 
enough  to  do  for  the  little  birds. 
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10  A.  M.— Marched  up  the  City  Road  singing-— 

"  By  dawn  to  the  downs  we  repair.'* 

Looked  sharp  to  the  right  and  left,  and  saw  a  hen  and  two  chickens 
pecking  under  a  wheelbarrow  on  the  road-side.  Jack  Juniper  seized 
the  three  dogs  by  the  collar  that  they  might  not  run  in  and  frighten 
the  game.  Kit  and  Tom  stole  upon  tip-toe  to  within  six  yards  of  the 
barrow,  when  the  Tally-ho  Paddington  coach  sent  hen  and  chickens 
scampering  into  a  front  garden  in  Pleasant  Row.  iSwore  that  Taliy-ho 
should  never  see  another  eighteen-pence  of  my  money.  Halted  to  rest 
ourselves  upon  the  bridge  on  the  Regent's  Canal.  Looked  over  the 
parapet  and  pointed  our  guns  downward  to  nab  the  sea-gulls  as  they 
came  through  the  arch.  Saw  something  red  steal  out :  took  it  for  a 
pheasant,  and  cockr^d  :  proved  to  be  a  bargeman's  cap :  grounded  arms 
again,  and  saw  him  steer  his  vessel  into  a  sort  of  water  pound.  Asked 
baker's  boy  about  it :  boy  said  it  was  in  the  lock,  and  that  the  bank  on 
the  othorside  was  the  key.  Threatened  to  shoot  him  if  he  gave  me  any 
more  of  his  sauce.  Kept  an  eye  on  barge,  and  saw  it  begin  to  sink. 
Wondered  at  the  coolness  of  the  Father  Red-cap,  who  walked  from 
stem  to  stem,  smoking  his  pipe  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter.  Kit  Cur^ 
sitor  said  they  had  scuttled  it  on  piu-pose  to  chouse  the  underwriters, 
and  that  he  had  known  the  captain  of  a  Dutch  schooner  hanged  for 
similar  practices.  Kit  talked  of  advising  the  underwriters  to  defend  the 
action,  and  pay  the  premium  into  court :  when  lo  and  bc^hold  the 
barge  took  a  lower  level  and  slid  off  through  the  farther  water-gate. 
Strolled  on  to  Sadler ^s  Wells,  and  halted  at  a  lamp  post  to  read  play- 
bills. Betted  Jack  Juniper  a  shilling  that  he  would  not  hit  the  words 
"  Water  fiend''  at  ten  yards  off : — fired,  and  lodged  loo  shots  in  the 
W.  Stood  for  ton  minutes  looking  into  the  New  River,  and  counting 
the  straws  that  floated  down  it,  with  now  and  then  a  child's  paper- 
boat  by  way  of  a  change.  Tom  Tiffany  chucked  a  boy's  hoop-stick 
into  the  stream — ^black  poodle  jumped  in  afler  it,  and  brought  it  out, 
wagging  his  tale — shook  his  coat  and  splashed  my  nankeens  : — thought 
of  calling  Tom  to  account  for  it,  but  did  not  like  the  looks  of  his 
horse  pistol. 

11  A.  M. — Pushed  our  guns  under  an  old  woman's  wheelbarrow,  and 
started  a  Tom  cat — game  made  for  Pentonville,  we  following — fired 
my  piece,  and  brought  him  down  in  the  chapel-yard — ^looked  about  for 
churchwarden  to  borrow  keys — ^luckily.  Deputy  Dewlap's  funeral  just 
then  entered  at  South  gate:  followed  in  the  wake  of  mourners,  picked 
up  cat  and  popped  him  into  Cursitor's  blue  bag.  Trotted  on  to  Is- 
lington, swerved  to  the  right,  and  entered  fields  at  the  back  of  Canon- 
bury-house :  saw  fiVQ  strange-looking  birds  trying  to  hide  themselves 
in  a  glass  case.  All  four  fired  :  Tom's  pistol  flashed  in  the  pan,  but 
the  guns  went  off:  down  went  the  birds,  and  up  ran  a  tall  fellow  in  a 
blue  apron,  swearing  that  we  should  pay  for  shooting  his  stuffed  birds. 
Found  to  our  surprise  that  they  were  dead  before  we  came  near  them. 
IVfan  in  blue  apron,  asked  for  our  license,  but  Lawyer  Kit  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  none  was  legally  requisite  to  shoot  a  dead  bird.  Sub- 
scribed for  a  purse  of  nine  and  sixpence,  to  quiet  the  proprietor,  and  re^ 
solved  to  be  more  cautious  in  future. 

12  M. — Strolled  up  Highbury-place,  wondering  at  the  beauty  of  the 
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fentlemen's  seats  on  our  right^  which  lay  so  thick  that  you  could  not 
push  a  brick  between:  charmingly  contiguous  to  the  city:  nothing 
wanting  but  a  speaking-trumpet  to  ask  the  news  at  Batson's.  Heard  a 
rumbling  in  our  rear :  looked  round,  and  beheld  the  Highbury  coach, 
which  stopped  along  side  of  us,  and  let  loose  a  woman  from  the  inside 
and  a  boy  from  the  box.  Woman  with  luggage  enough  to  stock  the 
Bamet  van.  Saw  her  give  a  canary-bird  in  charge  to  the  housemaid : 
loitered  about  premises,  and  in  about  two  minutes  saw  the  cage  stowed 
on  the  dresser  of  the  kitchen :  peeped  dou'miQrca :  half-cocked  uncle's 
legacy,  but  could  not  get  rid  of  confounded '  cook  chopping  parsley  in 
the  window.  Scrambled  over  five-barred  gate  to  join  ray  companions, 
who  had  made  a  short  cut  for  Hollo  way  :  obstructed  by  a  dry  ditch ; 
took  a  run  to  leap  it ;  forgot  my  spurs,  which  caught  in  each  other 
and  sent  me  on  my  hands  and  knees  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gap. 
Piece  went  off  in  my  fall,  and  killed  a  duck.  Crammed  the  defunct  into 
my  havresack,  and  came  up  with  my  cronies  close  to  the  turnpike. 
They  took  the  pathway,  but  I  followed  the  Bedford  coach  through  the 
gate.  Stopped  by  gate-keeper,  who  demanded  three  half-pence' :  would 
not  pay,  and  referred  it  to  Lawyer  Kit,  who  gave  it  in  favor  of  gate- 
keeper, pointing  to  the  board  upon  which  rate  of  tolls  was  printed,  viz. 
**  For  every  horse,  mule,  or  ass,  three  half-pence.''  Tossed  down  the 
coppers  and  walked  on.  Halted  at  corner  of  Duvars  Lane :  drove  of 
geese :  called  a  counsel  of  war :  Jack  Juniper  oflcred  the  driver  two 
shillings  to  let  him  fire  among  the  flock :  bargain  made  :  Jack  let  Ay, 
and  missed :  geese  set  up  a  general  hiss,  and  Kit  advised  us  to  discon- 
tinue the  action. 

1  p.  M. — Turned  down  a  green  lane  on  our  left,  thinking  that  the 
game  on  the  high  road  might  be  too  wild.  Drove  a  gander  before  us, 
holding  out  our  guns  in  a  slanting  direction,  while  Tom  Tiffany  with 
his  horse  pistol  kept  the  dogs  at  bay.  Looked  over  our  shoulders,  and, 
when  we  found  ourselves  out  of  view  from  the  road,  fired  a  vollry.  All 
missed:  gander  screamed,  and  was  making  past  us  back  to  the  hi«rhwny, 
when,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  I  knocked  him  on  the  head 
with  the  butt  end  of  my  piece.  Gave  him  a  thump  each  to  secure  our- 
selves of  his  demise,  and  crammed  him  into  Kit^s  blue  bag,  which  be 
filled  choke  full,  like  a  bill  in  Chancery. 

2  p.  M. — Steered  on  towards  Pancras,  wondering  at  the  romantic 
beauties  that  met  us  at  every  turning :  caught  a  peep  at  the  Small-pox 
Hospital,  and  longed  for  a  pop  at  a  patient.  Put  up  a  couple  of  tripsiet 
and  a  donkey :  recovered  arms  just  in  time :  had  my  fortiuic  told,  vis. 
that  I  should  stand  upon  some  boards  that  would  slip  from  imder  me : 
walked  back  to  Kit  for  a  solution  :  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of 
it :  resolved  to  ask  the  exciseman  at  the  club :  determined  to  make  a 
knot  in  my  handkerchief  as  a  memorandum,  and  found  gipsies  had 
eased  me  of  my  yellow  Barcelona.  Walked  back  to  shoot  them  for 
the  larceny,  but  found,  as  Kit  expressed  it,  the  writ  returned  non  ettt 
inventus.  Arrived  at  Holywell  Mount :  read  printed  notice,  "  It  is 
lawful  to  shoot  rubbish  here :"  took  the  hint,  fired,  and  blew  Jerry 
Bentham  off  a  book-stall. 

3  p.  M. — Dinner  at  the  Adam  and  Eve,  Camden  Town.  Pigeon- 
pie  at  top,  and  laml>chops  at   bottom.     Tom  Tiffany  in  the  chair, 
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and  I  deputy.  Asked  Tom  for  a  piece  of  the  pie :  carvin|?-knife  slipped, 
and  in  w^m  his  fist  through  the  top  crust,  penetnited  the  pigeon,  and 
stuck  in  the  beefsteak  sod  at  the  base.  ^*  Now  your  hand '«  in,''  said 
Jack  Juniper,  *'  I  '11  thank  you  for  some  of  tliat  pie."  Tom  wiped  the 
gravy  from  his  wristband,  and  did  not  s(*em  to  relish  the  joke,  but  all 
the  rest  of  us  laughed  ready  to  kill  ourselves.  Asked  the  waiter  if  he 
had  any  ginger  beer :  answered  ^'  Yes,  Sir,"  and  rushed  out,  returning 
instantly  with  a  stone  boUle«  Begcin  to  loosen  wire :  bottle  hissed  and 
spit  like  a  roasting  apple  A»ii  looked  on  in  awful  silence  :  at  length  out 
bounced  the  cork  and  hit  Tom  Tiflauy  on  the  bridge  of  his  nose :  Tom 
cocked  his  pistol  to  return  his  adversary's  fire :  but  the  other  bawling 
^^ Coming,  Sir,"  bolted  through  the  door  like  lightning:  poured  out 
foaming  liquor  in  a  glass,  mt^aning  to  take  a  delicious  draught,  and 
foimd  that  1  had  swallowed  a  concern  in  which  vinegar,  brickdust,  and 
soapsuds,  were  the  working  partners. 

4  p.  M. — Prowled  round  the  brick-fields  near  the  Newington-road, 
to  start  birds  that  love  a  warm  climate.  Saw  a  hopping  raven  with  its 
left  wing  clipped  :  went  up  within  a  yard  of  it  and  brought  it  down : 
clapped  the  black  game  into  my  havresack,  and  told  a  milk-maid  that 
tho  brood  came  over  from  Norway  every  autumn.  Eyed  Deputy  Fir- 
kin's apple-tree  that  hung  over  the  New  River:  felt  very  desirous  of 
bringing  down  a  leash  of  pippins,  but  saw  a  little  man  in  black  on  the 
wajtch.  Jack  Juniper  shut  both  his  eyes  and  pulled  his  trigger:  down 
dropt  the  man :  all  took  to  our  heels,  with  our  heads  full  of  the  new 
drop.  At  length  says  Lawyer  Kit,  '^  Let 's  go  back  and  get  him  an 
apothecary ;  if  he  dies  after  that,  it  will  be  only  felo  de  se."  Back  wo 
stole,  in  sad  tribulation,  and  found  to  our  great  relief  that  Jack  had 
shot  a  scarecrow.  Tom  changed  trowsers  with  the  deceased,  his  own 
being  a  little  the  worse  for  wear :  Canonbury  clock  began  to  toll,  and 
we  made  the  best  of  our  way  towards  the  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess, 
firing  in  the  air  to  take  the  chance  of  whatever  might  be  flying  that 
way.  Saw  a  fine  turkey  under  a  wicker  enclosure:  rammed  down 
cartridge :  presented  and  pulled  trigger :  no  effects :  remembered 
Garglc-^s  prescription  as  to  pilh 


"If  one  won  *t  do, 
Why,  then,  take  t»*o :" 

and  rammed  down  another  cartridge ;  still  no  effects :  ditto  with  four 
more :  at  last  bang  off  went  my  musquet :  thought  there  was  an  end  of 
the  world :  fell  senseless  upon  my  back,  and  when  I  opened  my  eyes 
found  Tom  Turpentine  smacking  my  palms  with  an  old  shoe,  taken 
from  an  adjoining  dust  h(^ap,  and  Jack  Juniper  pouring  water  into  my 
mouth  taken  from  an  adjoining  ditch. 

5  p.  M. — Felt  much  soreness  about  my  led  shoulder,  and  determined 
to  poach  no  more  uj)on  Finsbury  Manor.  Climbed  up  an  Islington 
coach :  took  a  seat  upon  the  box,  and  put  niy  fire-arms  between  my 
legs  and  my  bag  in  the  boot.  Descended  at  the  back  of  the  'Change, 
crossed  into  Lombard-street,  and,  having  arrived  safe  and  sound  in 
Bush-lane,  gave  Molly  the  game  to  dress  for  suppor,  and  walked  up- 
stairs to  drink  a  comfortable  dish  of  tea  with  Mrs.  Swandown. 
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hislory  of  painlingf,  t 
;  ilie  various  sctiooln  lliui  lluurisliL-d  in  that  country  none  i> 
more  tlescrvedl;  disltnguished  rank  than  ihat  of  Seville, 
y  of  Spain,  with  regard  to  the  Fine  Arts,  has  been  long  on  the 
w,  «nd,  instead  of  witnessing  the  creation  of  new  chefs-d'ai 
J,  alie  has  fur  some  time  back  been  fated  lo  deplore  the 
e  left  her  by  lier  gifted  children  of  former  days.     The  long-p 
*d  ravag«B  of  the  destructive  war  into  which  she  was  goaded  t 
,  oleon  have  occasioned  her  greatest  losses  in  this  way.    An  immen 
lubcr  of  pictum  fell,  either  by  fair  or  foul  means,  into  the  hands  i 
t  French  marshab  and  generals,  and  other  powerful  amateurs,  \ 
h  motives  of  curiosity  or  profit,  followed  the  head-quarters  of  il 
1  amiies.     A  not  mconsiderable  number  has  been  purchased  b 
h  travellers, which  are  now  dispersed  over  t^ngland,  aiid  serve  I  _ 
d  another  charm  to  the  splendid  country  mansions  of  Great  Britain ; 
to  be  hoped  they  are  secure  from  such  rapacious  wholeside 
,  ,(lkctors  as  those  who  des|)oiled  Spain,  at  least  until  ihe  Holy  (lumis  i 
i<jMn  tucendo)  Alliance  shall  have  more  fully  matured  its  philanihropic 
plans. 

However,  not  with  standing  these  multiplied  losses,  Seville  Js,  of  all 

tile  cities  in  Spain  (not  excepting  Madrid),  the  one  which  still  possesses 

.  Ae  richest  pictorial  treasures.     God  and  the  French  army  only  know 

.ifshe  will  long  have  this  remnant  of  herglory  to  boast  of !  Ifihemag- 

lUiiinous  leader  of  the  French  deliverers  should,  in  tlie  inloitcation 

f  unaccustomed  triumph,  remember  that  the  walb  of  the  Loucre  are 

niily  and  scurvUy  covered,  poor  Seville  may  be  forced  to  furnish 

e  necessary  canvass,  and  this  in  the  course  of  events  may  lead  lo  a 

cond  stripping  of  that  lung  gallery  ;  and  so  the  eternal  wheel  goes 

[^-iound. 

In  the  possibility  of  such  an  event,  lei  us  here  record  the  most  re- 
^■larkable  paintings,  which  were  to  be  seen  at  Seville  in  182L>  and  the 
y  commencement  of  ISiiS.  This  unpretending  list  may  enable  those  of 
I  oiur  readers  who  may  visit  Seville  ui  1824  to  denounce  the  robbery. 
I  (Let  our  first  visit  be,  as  Christians,  if  not  good  Catholics,  to  the  Cathe- 
f  Aali  where  are  assembled  the  productions  of  the  principal  masters  of 
s  Sevilian  school.  A  short  time  back  there  was  placed  in  the  sncrisljr 
e  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  Pedro  dc  Cnmpagna — a  Descent 
n  the  Cross,  which  formerly  adorned  the  church  of  Santa  Clam, 
mpagna  was  born  at  Brussels  in  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
Mllury,'aiid  came  to  reside  at  Seville  in  1548.  His  style  appears  to 
_iveb«en  partly  modelled  upon  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  ;  but  in 
VjBW  simplicity  of  his  composition,  his  colouring,  and  the  stiiTness  of  his 
Lj^rei,  he  resembles  the  painters  of  the  old  (ierman  school.  On  each 
fflie  of  the  cniciiix,  which  occupies  the  middle  of  the  picture,  Joseph  ■ 
T  Arimathea  and  another  person  are  mounted  upon  ladders,  and  cn^^H 
n  gently  lowering  down  the  body  of  our  Saviour,  whilst  Maf|^l^| 
m  and  Saint  John  are  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  endeavouring  (o 
e  the  Vir^n  Mary,  who  is  in  a  half-kneeling  posture,*  with  lh« 
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body  inclined  backwards.     It  is  on  tradition  that  the  celebrated  MiiriII# 
tttcfd  to  remain  for  whole  hours  absorbed  in  admiration  of  this  picture  ; 
and  that  on  one  occasion,  the  sacristan,  having  lost  all  patience,  rooghlj 
demanded  of  him  what  kept  him  from  quittuig  the  church  ?  To  which 
the  enthusiastic  artist  replied — ^^  I  am  waiting  till  these  holy  men  have 
lowered  the  body  of  our  Saviour."     Murillo  is  buried  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Clara,  under  the  very  spot  where  he  was  accustomed  to  stand 
whilst  contemplating  this  picture.     This  is  a  glorious  instance  of  the 
^^  ruling  passion  strong  in  death,"  and  a  fine  practical  illustration  of 
the  line — ^^  even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires."     It  was  an  act 
of  sacrilege  against  the  divinity  of  genius  to  have  removed  this  picture 
from  the  church  of  Santa  Clara.     The  Cathedral  contains  also  several 
fine  pictures  of  Louis  de  Vargas,  who  was  bom  and  died  at  Seville, 
but  who  during  a  sojourn  in  Italy  studied  under  the  great  masters  of  the 
time.     Raphael  appears  to  have  been  amongst  the  number,  for  traces 
of  his  instruction  are  sometimes  discernible  in  the  beautiful  colouring 
and  expression  of  Vargas's  pictures,  which  also  exhibit  something  of  the 
grand  and  severe  style  of  Michael  Angelo.     There  is  in  a  little  side- 
cha^l  an  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  by  Vargas.     The  Virgin  is  cloth- 
ed in  white,  with  her  face  towards  the  spectator ;  she  is  pointing  out  the 
child  in  the  crib  to  the  shepherds,  some  of  whom  are  on  their  knees  of- 
fering presents,  and  others  behind  them  bending  forward  in  an  attitude 
of  respectful  curiosity.     Another  of  his  pictures  is  known  under  the 
name  of  La  Gamha  (the  leg),  from  a  very  beautiful  leg  which  the  pain- 
ter has  conferred  upon  Adam,  and  of  which  Perez  de  Alesio  said,  when 
finishing  his  Saint  Christopher,  that  this  leg  was  infinitely  more  precious 
than  the  whole  body  and  limbs  of  his  Saint.     The  defect  of  this  picture 
consists  in  there  not  being  enough  of  light  thrown  upon  the  principal 
group.     Another  subject  treated  by  Vargas  is  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple.     The  Virgin  in  this  picture  is  represented  with  the  same  celes- 
tial expression  of  countenance  as  that  which  characterises  the  Virgin  of 
the  first-mentioned  picture.     It  is  evident  that  both  have  the  honour  of 
no  very  remote  degree  of  relationship  with  the  Madonnas  of  Raphael. 
The  Saint  Christopher  of  Pedro  de  Alesio,  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken^  is  a  colossal  figure  forty  feet  high,  so  that  the  compliment  paid 
to  Adam's  handsome  leg  vf^s  by  no  means  a  trifling  one.     This  enor- 
mous Saint  was  painted  in  fresco,  but  the  colours  being  now  altogether 
faded,  it  is  only  with  the  eye  of  faitli  that  we  can  form  any  opinion  of 
its  merit.     Pedro  de  Alesio  studied  under  Buonarotti ;  he  died  at  Rome 
in  1 600.    Another  pupil  of  Buonarotti's,  Ferdinand  Sturm,  furnished  the 
pictures  which  decorate  the  chapel  de  los  Santillanos.     Amongst  them  is 
a  Resurrection,  tmd  several  Saints.     But  the  tints  have  become  as  brown 
and  swarthy  as  the  holy  originals  would  have  become,  had  they  lived  ever 
since  under  the  burning  sun  of  Andalusia.     A  minor  altar  in  this  chapel 

conrilr  ihoir  drvotinnal  respect  with  their  love  of  ease;  being  apparently  kneeling-, 
while  nt  the  same  time  the  weipht  of  the  body  rests  upon  the  upturned  heels.  It  is 
also  this  attitude  tliat  Cauova  ha*  ehosen  for  his  celebrated  statue  oi  the  Magda- 
len, now  in  tJie  possession  of  the  Marquis  de  Sommariva,  at  Paris.^  This  the  fmi- 
ral  peiitmaitrr  posture-mnster  Parisian  critics  call  imgraceful  and  ignoble.  They 
cannot  see  tluit  it  is  finely  and  simply  indicative  of  utter  prostration  of  strength, 
and  fuintness  Irom  extreme  anguish.  They  had  never  seen  aa  opera-dancer  kncA 
thus :  tlicrcfurc  it  was  kort  Iti  rkgla  dii  bean. 
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Contuns  some  trorks  or  Zarbaran ;  the  principal  of  wlucli  is  Saiui  Pi 
seated  on  a  throne  and  clulhrd  in  pontificnl  rolies.  The  good  Si 
must  feel  not  a  linle  surprised  hi  being  iltus  eshibittd  lo  posterity 
Pope.     There  are  several  liitle  pictures  surrounding  lliis  large  one  i. 

E relenting  various  passages  in  the  life  of  the  Saint.    Zurliaran  display 
ul  little  imagination ;  he  teems,  however,  to  have  been  skilful  in 
lechaical  part  of  his  art.     There  is  in  the  same  church  a  picture  by 
muster,  Juan   de  las  Roclas,  representing  Santiago  or  Saint  Ja<it 
mounted  upon  n  huge  white  horse,  equipped  as  a  kntglil,  and  bui 
employed  in  beliibourint;  and  overthrowing  the  Moors  in  ilie  battle 
Clavijo.     It  is  evident  from  thi^  picture  that  the  Spanish  jininlcrs  t 
u  great  liberties  with  voittimtag  iheir  Saints,  as  the  priests  of 
country  did  and  do  with  accoutring  their  images.     Terror,  rnge, 
despair,  are  depicted  with  great  force  nnd  truth  in  the  features  and  _ 
tures  of  the  prostrate  Moors.     Araont'st  them  is  a  young  Saracen  who 
minfully  endeavours  to  raise  up  his  dying  head  and  brave,  at  lea*i  with 
looks,  the  aspect  and  flaming  sword  of  the  Suint.     This  is  a  fine  iden. 
Olid  perfectly  well  rpalised  by  the  painter.     Pedro  de  Alesio  has 

.  ihe  some  subject  for  tlie  church  of  Saint  Juqucs,  where  it  figures  u< 

I   ibe  grand  altiir. 


the  finest  pictures 
aint  Amony,  by  Murillo.  It 
Mery.  The  Saint,  in  a  monr 
is  arms  and  raises  his  noble 
niling  on  him  from  a 
Minted  n ' '  ' 


n  the  Cathedral  is  the  \'ision 
t  placed  in  the  Chap'l  of  the  III . 
It  of  mystical  ecstasy,  sireiches  forth 
juntenance  towards  the  infant  Jesus, 
inch  of  transparent  clouds,  which  arc 
d  with  infinite  art.  Through  the  entrance  of  the  crll  is  seen  a 
othic  cloister,  the  liRht  of  which  is  not  the  same  as  ihal  of  the  cell. 
U  thff  objects  in  tltls  fine  composition  are  executed  with  admirable 
mh  and  beauty. 

To  see  the  oilier  chffa-d'anivre  of  Murillo  (whose  merit  can  be  justly 

Utpreciated  only  by  those  who  have  been  at  Seville),  we  must  visit  the 

Church  of  the  Hospital  de  la  Caritiad,  where  his  fmcst  productions  are, 

"t  rather  were  to  be  seen ;  for  one  of  his  four  great  picture;,  after 

g  been  stolen  by  the  French,  was  restored  at  the  peace  of  1815, 

as  since  remained  at  Madrid,  where  it  forms  one  of  tlie  principal 

moments  of  the  Uallery  of  San  Fernanda.     The  subject  is  Saint  Isa- 

*]a,  Queen  of  Portugal,  who  devoted  herself  to  the  care  of  the  poor, 

«  sick,  and  the  mutilated.     Here  Murillo  sported  in  his  own  clement ; 

?ell  known,  there  never  was  a  painter  who  shewed  so  strone 

predileclion  for  imitating  the  disgusting  casualties  and  diseases  of 

nicted    human    nature.     His    beggars   covered    with   filth,  vermin, 

d  olcers,  excite  horror  and  loathing  from  the  very  Gdclity  and  excel- 

e  of  their  execution.     It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  how  the 

It  cnuld  have  so  far  conquered  the  natural  repuenance  excjied  by 

h  hideous  nastiness,  as  to  enable  him  to  copy  with  minute  accuracy 

'    iDcti  objects.     One  ts  almost  forced  to  think  that  to  bis  ardent  love  of 

~Mintine,  must  have  been  joined  a  mind  inaccessible  to  human  suDering. 

t  a  liowever  much   to  be  deploreil  that  Murillo  did  not  exercise  his 

■XIrvofdinary  talent  for  the  imitation  of  nature  upon  more  aiirariive 

1* ;  for,  having  ^ven  it  this  direction,  his  exci'Uence  "  served  him 

I*  aa  enemy,-''  and  became  "  a  satictilied  and  holy  traitor  to  him," 


% 
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inasmuch  as,  the  better  he  succeeded,  the  greater  was  the  disgust  excited; 
One  of  the  other  three  pictures  that  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Hospital 
de  la  Caridadj  represents  a  San  Juan  de  Diosj  who  is  carr3ring  oo  bis 
back  a  sick  man  to  the  hospital,  in  which  charitable  office  he  is  assisted 
by  an  angel.  The  second  is  our  Saviour,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful 
country,  feeding  the  multitude,  who  are  skilfully  disposed  in  groups. 
The  third  is  Moses  striking  the  rock,  and  causing  a  living  stream  to 
spring  from  it,  to  which  a  crowd  of  men  and  animals  are  hurrying  to 
slake  their  thirst.  In  the  principal  figures  of  the  two  last  pictures  there 
is  a  want  of  character  observable.  They  seem  even  to  have  been  ex- 
ecuted with  a  feeble  pencil.  Indeed  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  first 
picture,  in  which  San  Juan  de  Dios  and  the  angel  have  nothing  of  the 
%deal  about  them.  On  the  contrary,  their  features  are  rather  harsh  and 
vulgar.  One  is  inclined  to  suppose  that  MuriUo  had  blunted  the  fine 
tact  of  genius,  by  a  too  continued  attention  to  the  grosser  and  ruder 
models  of  nature,  if  the  celestial  features  of  his  Saint  Isabella  did  not 
triumphantly  prove  that  he  was  complete  master  of  the  beau  icUalf 
when  he  took  the  pains  to  seek  it,  or  the  subject  inspired  him. 

The  Capuchin  Church  de  la  Porta  Macarera  formerly  possessed  some 
of  Murillo's  paintings,  but  they  are  now  dispersed.  Since  the  sup- 
pression of  the  convents  and  other  religious  communities  equally  use- 
less, if  not  hurtful,  an  excellent  idea  has  been  put  in  execution,  that  of 
depositing  in  one  of  the  reformed  churches  a  great  number  of  the  pic- 
tures that  belonged  to  the  ancient  communities.  The  selection  might 
have  been  more  judicious  ;  but  even  as  it  b,  it  has  served  to  rescue  from 
destruction  or  dispersion  several  masterpieces  of  the  Spanish  school. 
This  collection  is  destined  to  remain  stationary  and  serve  as  a  provin- 
cial museum,  if  our  Lady  and  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me  be  not  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  Over  the  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  grand  altar 
of  the  church  in  which  the  pictures  are  exhibited,  is  placed  a  large 
painting  by  Zurbaran,  taken  from  the  College  of  Saint  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, and  representing  his  saintship,  who  occupies  the  middle  of  the 
piece.  Over  his  head  are  seen  the  Saviour  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  at- 
tended by  angels  and  Saints  Paul  and  Dominick.  In  the  foreground 
IS  Charles  V.  in  complete  armour,  and  on  his  knees,  and  around  him  are 
several  other  personages.  For  the  expression  of  the  features,  the  chiaro' 
scuro  and  the  draperies,  this  is  a  chef^teuvre.  The  composition  has 
nothing  remarkable  in  it,  but  this  is  too  often  the  case  in  those  pictures 
which  have  been  executed  in  Italy  and  Spain  according  to  orders  which 
had  more  of  superstition  than  sound  taste  in  them.  Over  this  is  a 
charming  Madonna  by  Juan  de  Castello,  remarkable  for  its  colouring 
and  purity  of  style,  qualities  which  this  artist  seems  to  have  borrowed 
from  his  brother  August! n  dc  Castello.  There  are  also  in  this  new 
Museum  several  productions  more  or  less  remarkable  of  Valdes,  Mu- 
riUo, and  Ribera.  It  possesses,  moreover,  a  fine  piece  of  statuary  in 
terra  cotta  representing  Saint  Jerome.  This  is  the  work  of  Torre- 
giano,  an  excellent  Italian  sculptor.  It  was  executed  for  the  Convent 
of  Buenavistttf  near  the  city.  Fortunately  the  artist  did  not  behave  so 
ungallantly  to  this  Saint  Jerome  in  terra  cotta^  as  he  did  to  a  Madonna 
of  the  same  fragile  materials,  which  he  had  modelled  for  the  Duke 
d'Arcos ;  for  in  a  dispute  with  this  Senore,  the  irritated  artist  dashed 
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f  unofleDding  lady,  instead  or  ihe  insoient  lord,  to  pieces.     "  TfaefJ 
_U)d  that  made  her,  narr'd  lier."     Such  a  burst  nf  passion  and'si 
jgious  d*.!>truction,  in  ilie  presence  of  a  ^ randie  of  Spain,  was  a  crin 
jl  to  be  Ibrgjven  ;  and  tlie  sciii|i[gr  was  imniiireil,  without  examinatiOBV 
r  IriaJ,  in  a  prison  at  Seville,  wliere  lie  iticd  iit  1532. 
f  Besldta  thb  collection  of  ihc  Museum,  there  is  not  a  church  i 

e  which  does  not  possess  one  or  more  specimens  of  the  lirst-n      _ 
Mnish  masters — such  as  Canipacna,  \'illepas,  Varjras,  &c.     At  Saula 
Maria  la  Blattra,  there  is  a  Virfin  9U]iponing  the  body  of  Christ,  by 
iargas— on  the  borders  of  this  picture  are  painted  the  figures  of  saints. 
The  Hospital  uf  San  Lauiro,  bryond  the  walls,  poKs^^sses  a  Saint  Laza- 
us  robed  as  a  bLsliop,  by  t'illegat  Marmotega.     Thus  to  epigcopalize 
faint  Lszarus  is  quite  as  ttnachronistnaticat  a  sin  as  clapping  the  tiara 
unconscious  head  of  Saint  I'eler:  but  we  are  inclined  to  par- 
B  the  painter's  extemporal  error,  for  the  admirable  manner  in  wliich 
p  has  painted  the  episcopal  costume.     \'illegas  is  buried  in  the  Church 
f  &m  Lorenzo,  at  the  fiioi  of  another  of  his  pictures,  representing  h 
^adttnna.     It  is  a  pity  that  the  Lust  Judgment,  painted  on  fresco,  in 
ic  court  of  the  Ctua  de  la  Miscricoriiia,  is  in  such  a  ruinous  slaie, 
lal  in  a  short  time  it  will  be  impossible  to  criticise  it.     The  pnriichiul 
^church  of  Suinl  Isidore  possesses  a  picture  of  the  tleatb  of  this  saint, 
by  Roclas.     It  is  one  of  his  best  proUiiciions.     The  scene  is  a  Gotliic 
^calhfdrat,  in   which    the  holy  bishop  is  seen  upon  his  knees,  his  head 
^bclined,  his  hands  joined,  and  his  whole  air  and  attitude  indicating  the 
(ighl  of  his  soul  to  another  and  a  better  world.     The  expression  of  his 
nintenance  is  extremely  touching :  he  is  sujiported  by  some  attendant 
kclesiasiics ;  in  the  air  are  seen  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  a  compa- 
ny of  angels,  hailing  the  departure  of  the  Siunt  with  voices  anti  musical 
instruments  :  towards  this  bright  choff  the  dying  bishop,  though  with 
Vad  reclined  in  the  languor  of  approaching  death,  directs  u  look  of  love 
ud  hope.     The  colouring  of  this  picture  approaches  very  near  that  of 
*  e  Venetian  school,  upon  which,  in  fact,  Hoclas  had  formed  himself. 
ime  resemblance  may  be  traced  in  the  Martyrdom  of  Saint  An- 
,  a  large  picture  containing  thirty  figures  as  large  us  life. 
A  doth-merchitnt  of  Seville  has  had  spirit  and  taste  enough  to  form 
«  collection  of  paintings  nearly  as  numerous  as  that  of  the  provincial 
Museum.     He  has  covered  with  pictures  the  walls,  not  only  of  hi» 
apartments,  but  of  his  staircase,  bis  court,  and  even  hi;  shop.     In  this 
distribution,  avery  strict  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  lueiduiordo; 
but  however  there  is  much,  and  of  what  is  valuable,  to  be  discovered  in 
tbisAefle  confusion.     Amongst  the  Italian  pictures,  c»ie  is  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  an  Adoration  of  tlie  Shepherds,  by  Michael  Angelo ; 
is  of  smRli  dimensions,  but  of  the  most  exquisite  finish  ;  also  a  Peni- 
bit  Magdalen  in  a  tirotio,  by  Titian,  opposite  to  which  is  a  picture  by 
lurillo,  representing  the  same  subject.     There  is  a  Marriage  of  Saint 
Btherine,  by  Corregpo,  so  exactly  similar  in  all  respects  to  a  picture  of 
master  in  the  gallery  of  the  Laiirre,  that  it  must  puzzle  the 
kitt  acute  cuunoisseur  lo  determine  winch  of  the  two  is  the  original, 
r  ihii  Is  a  Dying  Saint  Agnes  covering  h<'r  bruised  and  wounded 
90m  with  R  part  of  her  earnieiita,  by  (luidn  Reni.     In  specimens  ot 
'  "      isb  schools,  this  collection  b  tdll  richer,  or  at  least  c»   "  ' 
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greater  number.  There  are  about  twenty  pictures  by  Murillo,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  is  Christ  and  Saint  John.  The  forms  and 
feces  of  these  two  figures  are  given  with  the  most  striking  truth  and 
excdlence.  The  back-ground  represents  a  verdant  and  flowery  plain, 
through  which  the  Jordan  is  seen  winding.  There  is  also  another  re- 
markable picture  of  a  Dead  Christ,  supported  by  two  Angels,  by  Loes 
de  Morales,  a  master  whose  works  are  very  rare.  There  are  four  pic- 
tnres  indicative  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  by  Juan  de  Valdes  Leal ;  some 
scenes  from  the  Old  Testament,  by  Pedro  de  Orrente,  &c.  In  a  word, 
to  go  minutely  through  the  collection  of  this  spirited  and  tasteful  mer- 
chant would  furnish  forth  a  volume,  for  he  seems  to  have  neglected 
none  of  the  great  schools,  national  or  foreign.  He  has,  amongst  others, 
flome  fine  pictures  of  Wouvermans  and  odier  French  masters.  We 
cannot  conclude  this  brief  notice  without  expressing  our  respect  for  the 
dmracter  of  a  man  who  devotes  the  profits  of  his  industry  to  so  elegant 
and  intellectual  a  gratification ;  and  we  most  sincerely  wish  him  and 
hb  pictures  a  safe  delivery  from  the  magnanimous  AngouUme  and  his 
band  of  deliverers.  His  morning  and  evening  prayer  should  be — From 
such  Uberatortf  libera  not,  Domine.  D.  S. 
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Whirs  is  the  Summer,  with  her  golden  sun  ? 
— ^That  festal  glory  hath  not  pass*d  from  earth ! 
For  me  alone  the  laughing  day  b  done ; 
—Where  is  the  Summer,  with  her  voice  of  mirth  f 
— ^Far  in  my  own  bright  land ! 

Where  are  the  Fauns,  whose  flute-notes  breathe  and  die 
On  the  green  hills  ?  the  founts,  from  sparry  caves, 
Through  the  wild  places  bearing  melody  ? 
The  soft  reeds  whispering  o'er  the  river-waves  ? 
— Far  in  my  own  bright  land ! 

Where  are  the  temples,  through  the  dim  wood  shining. 
The  virgin-dances,  and  the  choral  strains  ? 
Where  the  sweet  sisters  of  my  youth,  entwining 
The  fresh  rose-garlands  for  their  sylvan  fanes  ? 
— Far  in  my  own  brght  land  I 

Where  are  the  vineyards,  with  their  ioyous  throngs, 
The  red  grapes  pressing  when  the  foliage  fades  ? 
The  lyres,  the  wreaths,  the  lovely  Dorian  songs. 
And  Uie  pine-forests,  and  the  olive-shades  ?  7 

— Far  in  my  own  bright  land  ! 

IVhere  are  the  haunted  grots,  the  laurel-bowers, 
The  Dryad's  footsteps,  and  the  minstrel's  dreams  f 
—Oh !  that  my  life  were  as  a  southern  flower's ! 
I  might  not  languish  then  by  these  chill  streams, 

— ^Far  from  my  own  bright  and !  H. 


(S«) 

8ARLT    nECOLLECTION'S. 

*  WbM  ve  b^'n  to  feel  ihe  influence  of  age,  when  the  boaned  « 
of  Mperience  arrives,  and  we  have  a  "  moist  eye,  a  dry  har 
yellow  cheek,"  it  ia  wonderful  with  what  pretension  of  contempt  w^J 
are  wont  to  treat  the  younger  pan  of  the  community.  We  assume  air  ~ 
of  severity  before  it,  and  seem  to  take  a  pride  in  gibing  it.  We  put  o 
the  nianile  of  wisdom  because  we  have  no  other  left  iu  our  wardrobi  \ 
filling  to  our  circumstances ;  and  witli  as  much  iinportai 
selhshness  than  we  ever  before  experienced,  \ve  assume  the  function 
of  legislators  on  the  strength  of  our  vicinity  to  second  childisfaM 
There  is  a  little  art  in  acting  thus.  Time  has  taken  away  every  ih'MJ 
by  which  we  can  exercise  an  influence,  save  this  reputation  of  wisdumit  | 
and  to  do  ourselves  Justice,  we  know  how  to  make  the  most  of  it.  We 
thus  contrive  to  keep  up  a  degree  of  respect  when  our  grey  hairs  would 
otherwise  excite  pity.  We  see  that  age  \s  a  state  of  neglect  unless  an 
impression  of  sageness  accompRiiies  it,  and  we  ding  la  our  last  anchor 
to  avoid  shipwreck,  on  the  shoals  of  forgetful ness.  Without  ''heat^ 
affection,  limb,  or  bounty,"  we  cannot  brook  neglect,  Some,  but  com- 
parntively  a  very  few,  have  stored  their  aiiiida  with  intellectual  wtullli, 
and  improved  them  by  the  observation  of  years —  ■] 

"Till  olJ  eifwricix-c  do  Minin  ^ 

To  HiiDelhiU);  like  prophclic  tUftin.'  ^M 

To  venemtc  such  b  just  and  proper ;  it  was  tu  an  old  person  of  thw^ 
character,  no  doubt,  that  the  feeling  of  the  Spartans  was  directed  when 
they  Btoo<l  up  in  the  theatre  at  Athens.  Bui  that  those  wlio  liuvc  never 
profited  by  experience  should  put  on  the  appearance  of  having  done  so 
to  gain  a  respect  to  which  they  are  not  entitled,  instead  of  the  sympathy 
due  to  incapacity  and  decay,  is  rather  hard  upon  the  rising  genjralion. 
The  majority,  too,  of  aged  people  assume  the  stoic,  and  pretend  a  scorn 
for  the  warm  temper,  sanguine  feelings,  intrepid  integrity,  and  open 
i  of  youth.  They  snub,  and  wound,  and  stifle,  its  generous 
s,  often  preaching  the  vanities  of  lire  only  because  they  can  no 
longer  share  in  them.  They  seldom  reflect  on  their  on-n  youth,  but 
imagine  that  age  and  imbecility  form  the  only  state  of  existence  in  which 
nan  is  to  be  imitated  and  admired.  But  it  is  perhaps  wrong  to  cavil 
with  erroneous  notions  where  error  is  consolatory — nhcre  there  are  no 
vivid  pleasures  to  be  enjoyed,  and  the  future  prospect  offers  nothing 
but  increase  of  decay  and  greater  enfeeblement  of  (he  senses.  Still  it 
becomes  those  to  reflect,  who  preserve  the  power  of  reflection,  that 
early  recollections  are  a  source  of  the  purest  pleasure,  and  thai  they 
who  live  upon  the  memory  of  the  past  should  not  undervalue  thu 
brichtest  part  of  it. 

I  knew  one  aged  person  who  loved  youth  for  tlie  pleasure  he  derived 
in  his  old  aQf  from  the  remembrance  of  his  own  youthful  sensations. 
Seventy  years  had  passed  over  his  bend,  ami,  unlike  Justice  Shallow, 
he  liad  little  gralilicntion  iu  recounting  the  mere  frolica  nf  boyhood : 
if  he  alluded  to  them  at  all  it  was  when  he  had  cheered  Ids  old  veins 
with  a  glass  of  riorct,  and  a  youthy  impulse  shone  forih  from  n  loop- 
hole of  the  grey  lcDcm''m  that  enchised  il.  He  would  now  and  thea 
talk  M  Mich  tiioes  of  ihe  "  bona  robiis,"  and  tiie  *•  midnight  ehimc-s,"  ami 
(he  "  irildiwts  of  hi»  youth  :"  but  it  was  rather  from  the  love  hn  bure 
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the  recollection  of  the  vivid  sensations  of  that  day-spring  of  life,  than  to 
the  frolics  themselves.  At  other  times,  in  his  hours  of  loneliness  amid 
die  isolation  of  age,  he  mentioned  only  his  sensations,  and  would  talk 
with  delight  of  the  smell  of  a  iloiver  when  he  was  young,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  the  lively  affection  of  the  senses  which  he  never  expe- 
rienced afterwards.  These  reminiscences  of  early  life  would  have 
made  him  unhappy,  had  not  his  philosophy  resigned  him  to  the  in- 
evitable laws  of  our  common  nature.  His  years  were  green  to  the  last. 
He  was  beloved  by  the  young,  in  whom  he  would  find  mementos  of 
emotions  which  he  had  forgotten,  and  watch  impressions,  once  his  own, 
that  the  lapse  of  years  had  obliterated  from  his  mind.  He  was  no 
eynic — ^no  obtuse  preacher  of  the  folly  of  every  state  of  life  except  age 
—no  cruel  damper  of  youthful  hope,  because  he  could  not  partake  in 
its  expectations — no  severe  censurer  of  its  aberrations,  under  the  as- 
sumed garb  of  wisdom,  chilling  the  warm  glow  of  generous  hearts,  and 
extfnguishing,  with  a  hard  time-worn  brow  knit  into  a  frown,  the  sparkles 
of  lively  and  joyous  spirits, — peace  to  his  manes ! 

It  is  delightful  to  fling  a  glance  back  to  our  early  years,  and  recall 
our  boyish  actions  glittering  with  the  light  of  hope  and  the  sanguine 
expectations  of  incipient  being.  But  the  remembrance  of  our  sensa- 
tions when  we  were  full  of  elasticity,  when  life  was  new  and  every 
sense  and  relish  keen,  when  the  eye  saw  nothing  but  a  world  of  beauty 
and  glory  around,  every  object  glittering  in  golden  resplendency — is  the 
most  agreeable  thing  of  all.  The  recollection  of  boyish  actions  gives 
small  gratification  to  persons  of  mature  years,  except  for  what  may, 
perchance,  be  associated  with  them.  But  youthful  sensations  expe- 
rienced when  the  age  of  enjoyment  was  most  keen,  and  the  senses  ex- 
qubitely  susceptible,  furnish  delightful  recollections,  that  cling  around 
some  of  us  in  the  last  stage  of  life  like  the  principle  of  being  itself. 
How  do  we  recollect  the  exquisite  taste  of  a  particular  fruit  or  dish  to 
have  been  then — how  delicious  a  cool  draught  from  the  running 
stream !  A  landscape,  a  particular  tree,  a  field,  how  much  better  de- 
fined and  delightfully  coloured  then  than  they  ever  appeared  after- 
wards. Objects,  too,  were  then  of  greater  magnitude  and  consequence 
to  us.  We  examined  every  thing  more  narrowly  and  in  detail.  As 
we  advanced  farther  in  life,  we  regarded  them  more  in  collective  num- 
bers. Single  objects  which  afforded  us  pleasure,  had  the  power  of  at- 
taching the  heart  not  possessed  by  a  multiplicity.  To  the  youth  a  little 
comparative  space  is  a  universe.  The  parental  house  is  an  edifice  of 
magnitude,  however  small  its  superfices  may  be  in  reality  ;  the  garden 
is  vast,  and  the  meadow  seems  of  unbounded  extent ;  a  mile  is  the 
measure  of  an  immense  distance,  and  the  blue  hills  at  the  boundary  of 
the  horizon  appear  the  limits  of  a  world.  Having  had  no  opportunity 
of  making  a  comparison  with  objects  really  extended,  the  present  visi- 
ble is  his  universe,  and  his  perceptions,  readily  including  even  the  mi- 
nutest that  he  sees,  impress  them  clearly  on  the  memory.  When  the 
world  becomes  known,  it  is  looked  at  in  larger  portions,  and  cannot  be 
grasped  in  detail.  We  only  see  and  retain  masses,  and  consequently  a 
less  vivid  but  more  general  picture  of  things ;  and  we  rarely  again  feel 
that  interest  in  insignificant  objects  which  we  felt  in  boyhood,  unless 
they  are  connected  with  some  contingent  circumstance  ttat  gives  them 
importance.    It  is  not  the  common  regret  we  feel  in  retrospection,  that 
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idone  attaches  us  so  strongly  to  the  scenes  and  sensations  of  youth ; 
there  is  the  superior  attachment  we  naturally  have  for  individuality— «- 
we  cannot  love  a  multitude  as  we  love  one^  and  our  affection  is  divided 
and  confused  on  mingling  in  the  great  world.  There  was  a  single 
tree  opposite  the  door  of  my  father's  house  :  I  remember  even  now  how 
every  limb  branched  off,  and  that  I  thought  no  tree  could  be  finer  or 
larger.  I  loved  its  shade — 1  played  under  it  for  years ;  but  when  I 
visited  it  after  my  first  absence  for  a  few  months  from  home,  though  I 
recognised  it  with  intense  interest,  it  appeared  lessened  in  size ;  it  was 
an  object  I  loved,  but  as  a  tree  it  no  longer  attracted  wonder  at  its  di« 
mensions ;  during  my  absence  I  had  travelled  in  a  forest  of  much  larger 
trees,  and  the  pleasure  and  well  defined  image  in  my  mind*s  eye  which 
I  owed  to  the  singleness  of  this  object  I  never  again  experienced  in 
observing  another. 

Can  I  ever  forget  the  sunny  side  of  the  wood,  where  I  used  to  linger 
away  my  holidays  among  the  fallhig  leaves  of  the  trees  in  autumn  !  I 
can  recall  the  very  smell  of  the  sear  foliage  to  recollection,  and  the 
sound  of  the  dashing  water  is  even  now  in  my  ear.  The  rustling 
of  the  boughs,  the  sparkling  of  the  stream,  the  gnarled  trunks  of*  the 
old  oaks  around,  long  since  levelled  by  the  a^e,  left  impressions  only 
to  be  obliterated  by  death.  The  pleasure  I  then  felt  was  undcfinablei 
but  I  was  satisfied  to  enjoy  without  caring  whence  my  enjoyment  arose. 
The  old  church-yard  and  its  yew-trees,  where  I  sacrilegiously  enjoyed 
my  pastimes  among  the  dead,  and  the  ivied  tower,  the  belfry  of  which 
I  frequently  ascended,  and  wondered  at  the  skill  which  could  form  such 
ponderous  masses  as  the  bells  and  lift  them  so  high, — these  were  objects 
that,  on  Sundays  particularly,  often  filled  my  mind,  upon  viewing  them^ 
with  a  sensation  that  cannot  be  put  into  language.  It  was  not  joy,  but 
a  soothing  tranquil  delight,  that  made  me  forget  for  an  instant  I  had 
any  desire  in  the  world  unsatisfied.  I  have  often  thought  since,  that 
this  state  of  mind  must  have  approached  pretty  closely  to  happiness* 
As  we  passed  the  church-way  path  to  the  old  Gothic  porch  on  Sundays, 
I  used  to  spell  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs,  and  wonder  at  the  length 
of  a  life  that  exceeded  sixty  or  seventy  years,  for  days  then  passed 
slower  than  weeks  pass  now.  I  visited,  the  other  day,  the  school-room 
where  I  had  been  once  the  drudge  of  a  system  of  learning,  the  end  of 
which  I  could  not  understand,  and  where,  as  was  then  the  fashion, 
every  method  taken  seemed  intended  to  disgust  the  scholar  with  those 
studies  he  should  be  taught  to  love.  I  saw  my  name  cut  in  the  desk, 
I  looked  again  on  my  old  seat ;  but  my  youthful  recollections  of  the 
worse  than  eastern  slavery  I  there  endured,  made  nie  regard  what  I 
saw  with  a  feeling  of  peculiar  distaste.  If  one  thing  more  than  another 
prevent  ray  desiring  the  days  of  my  youth  to  return,  it  is  the  horror  I 
feel  for  the  despotism  of  the  pedagogue.  For  years  after  I  left  school 
I  looked  at  the  classics  with  disgust.  I  remembered  the  heart-burnings, 
the  tears,  and  the  pains,  the  monkish  method  of  teaching,  now  almost 
wholly  confined  to  our  public  schools,  had  caused  me.  It  was  long  before 
I  could  take  up  a  Horace,  much  less  enjoy  its  perusal.  It  was  not  thus 
with  the  places  I  visited  during  the  short  space  of  cessation  from  task 
and  toil  that  the  week  allowed.  The  meadow,  where  in  true  joviality 
of  heart  I  had»leaped,  and  raced,  and  played — this  recalled  the  content- 
edness  of  mind,  aiid  the  overflowing  tide  of  delight  I  once  experienced, 
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when,  climbing  the  stile  which  led  into  it,  1  left  behind  me'tbe  book 
and  the  task.  How  the  sunshine  of  the  youthful  breast  burst  forth 
upon  me^  and  the  gushing  spirit  of  unreined  and  innocent  exhilaration 
braced  every  fibre,  and  rushtd  through  every  vein.  The  sun  has  never 
•hone  so  brilliantly  since.  How  fragrant  were  the  flowers.  How 
deep  the  azure  of  the  sky  !  How  vivid  were  the  hues  of  nature !  How 
intense  the  short-lived  sensations  of  pain  and  pleasure !  How  generous 
were  all  impulses !  How  confiding,  open,  and  upright  all  actions ! 
'^  Inhumanity  to  the  distressed,  and  insolence  to  the  fallen,"  those  be- 
setting sins  of  manhood,  how  utterly  strangers  to  tlie  heart !  How 
little  of  sordid  interests,  and  how  much  of  intrepid  honesty,  was  then 
displayed .'  These  sensations  experienced  in  youth,  and  recalled  in  after- 
life, if  deemed  the  fniit  of  inexperience,  and  inimical  to  the  perfidious 
courtesies  of  society,  should  at  least  make  us  concede  that  we  have 
exhausted  some  part  of  our  stock  of  virtue  and  principle  since — tliat 
we  have  been  losers  in  some  points  by  the  lapse  of  time,  if  we  have 
been  gainers  in  others,  more  in  harmony  with  conventional  interests 
and  views,  and,  we  may  add,  with  conventional  vices. 

The  sensations  peculiar  to  youth,  being  the  result  of  impulse  rather 
than  reflection,  have  the  advantage  over  those  of  manhood,  however  the 
pride  of  reason  may  give  the  latter  the  superiority.  In  manhood  there 
h  always  a  burden  of  thought  bearing  on  the  wheels  of  enjoyment. 
In  mrinhood,  too,  we  have  the  misfortune  of  seeing  the  wrecks  of  early 
associations  scattered  every  where  around  us.  Youth  can  see  nothing 
of  this.  It  can  take  no  review  of  antecedent  pleasures  or  pains  that 
become  such  a  source  of  melancholy  emotion  in  mature  years.  It 
has  never  sauntered  through  the  rooms  of  a  building,  and  recalled 
early  days  spent  under  its  roof.  I  remember  my  feelings  on  an  occa- 
sion of  this  sort,  when  I  was  like  a  traveller  on  the  plain  of  Babylon, 
wondering  where  all  that  had  once  been  to  me  so  great  and  mighty, 
then  was — in  what  gulph  the  sounds  of  merriment  that  once  reverberat- 
ed from  the  walls,  the  master,  the  domestic,  the  aged,  and  the  young,  had 
disappeared.  Our  early  recollections  are  pleasing  to  us  because  they 
look  not  on  the  morrow.  Alas  !  what  did  that  morrow  leave  when  it 
became  merged  in  the  past !  I  have  lately  traversed  the  village  in  which 
I  was  born,  without  discovering  a  face  that  I  knew.  Houses  have  been 
demolished,  fronts  altered,  tenements  built,  trees  rooted  up,  and  altera- 
tions effected,  that  made  me  feel  a  stranger  amid  tlie  home  of  my  fa- 
thers. The  old-fashioned  and  roomy  house  where  my  infant  years  had 
been  watched  by  parental  atfi^ction,  bad  been  long  uninhabited,  it  was 
in  decay — ^the  storm  beat  through  its  fractured  windows  and  it  was  pardy 
roofless.  The  garden  and  its  old  elms,  and  the  cherished  feelings  of 
many  a  happy  hour,  lay  a  weedy  waste — 

Amid  (Iiy  doflert  walks  the  lapwiti]^  flies, 
And  tires  their  echoes  with  uuvaricd  cries ; 
Sunk  are  thv  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin  all. 
And  the  long  gross  o'ertops  the  mouldVing  wall ! 

But  the  picture  it  presented  in  my  youth,  exhibits  it  as  true  and  vivid 
as  ever.  It  is  hung  up  in  memory  in  all  its  freshness,  and  time  cannot 
dilapidate  its  im^ge.  It  is  now  become  an  essence  that  defies  the  mu- 
tability of  material  thiuirs.  It  is  fixed  in  etliereal  colouis  on  the  tablets 
of  the  mind,  and  lives  within  the  domain  of  spirit,  within  the  circum- 
ference of  which  the  universal  spoiler  possesses  no  sovereignty. 
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I  lately  entered  the  church-yard  of  my  native  parish  before-mentioD- 
cd,  and  visited  the  tombs  of  those  who  in  my  youth  were  its  busy  in* 
habitants.     The  old  Squire  with  his  patrician  monument,  surrounded 
by  an  iron-railing  to  distinguish  him  in  death  from  the  plebeian  dust 
around — he  who  used  to  halloo  to  the  hounds  widi  a  cry  like  the  war- 
whoop  of  the  savage,  dole  forth  rustic  justice,  or  what  he  imagined  to 
be  justice,  for  it  was  sometimes,  when  poachers  were  concerned,  natu- 
rally a  litde  twisted  from  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,   by  reason  of 
his  worship's  venatorious  prejudices.     In  these  prejudices,  however,  he 
was  outdone  by  the  Vicar,  who  re|K)ses  within  tne  great  aisle  in  the 
bosom  of  mother-church,  not  far  from  his  fcllowveportsman.     In  fact^ 
the  Squire  was,  after  all,  the  better  practical  Christian  of  the  two. 
The  Parson  held  the  temporal  as  woU  as  spiritual  weapons,  and  advc^ 
edited  the  preservation  of  game  in  the  pulpit,  out  of  which  he  would 
suffer  no  one  to  labour  for  its  destruction  that  was  not  qualified  like 
himself.      How  often  I   remember  the  return  of  both  these  defunct 
worthies  from  the  chase,  jaded  and  muddy,  yvt  awful  personages  in  the 
eyes  of  the  cottagers,  who  gazed  upon  them  and  the  bespattered  horses 
from  their  doors  as  if  they  had  been  monarchs.     Near  the  Squire  re- 
posed old  Robin  the  huntsman,  and  not  far  ofi*,  around,  a  score  of  more 
Ignoble  personages,  of  whom  1  had  numberless  early  recollections  of 
character  and  circumstance.     How  busily  memory  employed  itself  at 
that  moment !  How  I  found  the  shadows  of  the  past  move  in  long  array 
before  me,  following  time  into  oblivion !  I  asked  myself  to  what  end 
they  had  lived,  toiled,  and  mouldered  away  into  dusty  forgetfulness  P 
I  contrasted  the  feelings  I  once  had  when  treading  the  same  spot,  with 
those  that  then  came  over  me  :  then  all  the  future  was  promised  hap- 
piness, the  past  left  no  regretful  feelings,  and  die  present  was  pretty 
evenly  balanced  between  pleasure  and  pain.     But  now  the  past  is  load- 
ed with  melancholy  recollections,  and  the  future  with  apprehension, 
and  even  these  mournful  recollections  of  past  time  are  ranked  among 
the  gratifications  of  the  present.     I  remember,  when  a  boy,  the  land- 
lady of  the  Full  Moon  Inn,  the  hotel  of  the  village — she  was  even  then 
styled  an  ^  old  woman,'  who  still  survives,  and  looks  strong  and  well : 
—she  is  an  isthmus  connecting  two  generations,  having  borne  nearly 
the  same  aspect  to  both.     After  a  certain  period  at  the  commencement 
of  old  age,  the  personal  appearance  in  hale  individuals  changes  very 
slowly :  from  sixty-five  to  seventy-five  there  is  less  alteration  in  some 
robust  frames  than  might  be  naturally  expected.     This  venerable  rem- 
nant of  other  times  had  not  changred  her  habits  and  manners.     Like  all 
who  live  in  subservience  to  the  law  of  custom  rather  than  reason,  she 
was  a  stern  enemy  to  innovation  of  every  kind.     1  entered  her  sanded 
parlour,  and  found  the  same  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  the  same  pieces 
of  grotes(}ue  china,  I  had  seen  when  a  boy.     Here,  thought  1. 1  can  fling 
myself  back  again  into  the  past.     Here  I  can  cogitate  upon  "  lang  sync,'* 
and  practise  an  innocent  deception  on  the  senses.     The  locality  was, 
.in.truth,  no  illusion,  and  while  sipping  a  glass  of  the  old  lady's  sherry, 
I  hailed  the  shades  of  former  years,  and  ^^  toasted  lips  that  bloomed  no 
more."     I  forgot  the  long  interval  of  chequered  existence  that  had  in- 
terveAed  since  I  beheld  the  same  scene  with  the  eyes  of  youth.     I  con- 
versed with  other  years,  and  held  solemn  communion  with  the  images 
of  the  departed.     Meditation  brought  out  of  the  storehouse  of  memory 
niany  a  forgotten  incident  that  lay  piled  under  the  lumber  of  more  re- 
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cent  impressions.  The  window  of  the  room  where  I  sat  was  open, 
and  the  Iragrant  blossom  of  an  old  white-thorn  tree  without  came  into 
the  room,  and  brought  with  it  a  killing  remembrance  of  the  smell  it 
bore  long  ago,  as  if  no  other  could  have  exhaled  so  sweet  an  odour. 
The  meadows  beyond  it  looked  the  greenest  I  had  ever  seen^  and  the 
distant  hills,  aerially  tinted,  were  to  me  for  a  short  space  more  beauti- 
ful than  ray  eyes  had  lighted  upon  before :  all  wore  the  colouring  it 
was  clothed  with  in  my  youth.  The  illusion  was  short,  but  delightful^ 
and  was  dispelled  by  the  painful  reflection,  that  it  was  but  an  illusion, 
and  only  a  minute  portion  of  what  was  remaining,  like  an  oasis  in  a 
tide  of  sand  that  had  overwhelmed  all  beside  of  a  beautiful  landscape, 
or  like  a  flowery  eminence  seen  above  a  rising  flood,  and  not  yet  buried 
beneath  its  waste  of  waters. 

What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  Emperor  of  France,  when, 
after  a  battle  with  the  Allies  in  1814,  he  found  himself  under  the  very 
tree  at  Brienne,  where  he  had  read  "  Jerusalem  Delivered'^  in  his  youth. 
He  would  no  doubt  have  exchanged  all  the  splendours  of  bis  turbid  exist- 
ence to  recall  those  times  again.  How  delighted  was  Johnson  on  visit- 
ing, just  before  the  close  of  existence,  the  same  willow-tree  at  Litch- 
fidd  which  he  had  known  in  his  boyhood.  Waller,  in  his  old  age, 
bought  a  small  house  and  a  little  land  at  Coleshill,  that  he  might  return 
again  to  the  place  of  his  early  recollections,  and  ^'  die  like  a  stag  where 
he  had  been  roused.''  How  many  similar  instances  might  be  quoted  of 
attachment  to  the  times  of  youth.  We  revert  to  them  in  the  last 
period  of  existence,  as  if  we  would  fain  run  our  course  of  years  over 
again ;  and  yet  this  is  really  the  case  with  very  few  of  us — we  love 
them  perhaps  because  the  innocence  and  artlessness  of  youth  give  us 
more  satisfaction  upon  reflection  than  the  artifice  and  selfishness  of  our 
intervening  years*  Y.  L 
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Mat  thy  lot  in  life  be  happy,  undi»turb'd  by  thoughts  of  me! 
The  God  who  shelters  iunocencc,  thy  guard  aiid  guide  will  be ; 
Thy  heart  will  lose  the  chilliug  sense  of  hopeless  love  at  last, 
And  the  sunshine  of  the  future  chase  the  shadows  of  the  past. 

I  never  wish  to  meet  thee  more — though  I  am  still  thy  friend, 
I  never  w  iKh  to  meet  thee  more,  since  dearer  ties  must  end ; 
With  worldly  smiles,  and  worldly  words,  I  could  not  pass  thee  by, 
^I'or  turn  from  thee  uul'eelingly  with  cold  averted  eye. 

I  could  not  bear  to  meet  tlice  *midst  the  thou«^htless  and  the  •gay, 

I  couhl  not  bear  to  win  tliee  deck'd  in  fashion's  bright  array ; 

And  less  could  1  eudurc  to  meet  thee  pensive  and  alone, 

When  through  the  trees  tlie  evening  breeze  breathes  Ibrth  its  cheerless  moao. 

For  1  have  met  thee  ^midst  the  gay — and  thought  of  none  but  ihUf 
And  I  have  seen  thy  bright  array — when  it  was  worn  for  me; 
And  often  near  the  sunny  wavi>s  I  'vc  wander'd  by  thy  side. 
With  joy — that  pass'd  away  as  fast  as  sunshine  from  the  tide. 

I  never  wish  to  meet  tliee  more — ^yet  think  not  I  've  been  taqght 
By  smiling  foes  to  injure  thee  by  one  unworthy  thought; 
Mo— blest  with  some  beloved  one—- from  care  and  sorrow  freci 
BSay  thy  lot  in  lil'c  be  happy,  viidisturb'd  by  thouflitfl  of  me  t 
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LA   VAUDERIE. 

"  J'aj  veu  grant  Vauderie 
£n  Arras  puUuler, 
Gens  plein  de  rcderie 
Par  jugement  bnisler."  JoH.  Molinit. 


I  WOULD  lay  a  trifle,  gentle  reader  (any  thing  you  please  under  a  crown) 


pray  you, 
is  all  knowledge,  whether  of  good  or  of  evil,  but  ^'  the  fruit  of  that  for- 
bidden tree,  whose  mortal  taste"  brought  into  the  world  the  censorship, 
the  law  of  libel,  and  the  Constitutional  Society, — a  fruit  of  which  the 
Emperor  of  Aastria  sayeth  to  his  subjects,  ^Mhe  less  you  eat,  the 
better."  But,  granting, — what  cannot  be  disputed  with  a  worse  argu- 
ment than  three  hundred  thousand  bayonets, — ^that  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  knows  what 's  best  for  hb  own  subjects  (and  his  worst  enemies 
cannot  say  that  he  dispraises  the  dish  in  order  to  have  it  all  to  him- 
self), yet  you  and  I,  "  my  public,"  are  not,  ]  thank  heaven  for  it,  of 
his  parish ;  and  therefore,  all  new  international  law  notwithstanding, 
under  no  necessity  of  crying  at  his  sermons.  I  shall,  then, — let  the 
said  Cmperor  take  it  as  he  pleases, — proceed  to  give  you  my  notions 
on  the  subject  of  "  Vauderie ;"  and  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  know 
something  of  the  matter,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  relick  of  those  good  old 
times,  which  recid  so  well  in  novels  and  in  manifestoes,  and  for  the 
revival  of  which,  so  much  of  the  best  blood  in  Christendom,  ay,  and 
what 's  more,  of  the  best  gold  in  Threadneedle-street,  has  been  shed 
without  stint  or  forbearance.  Besides,  1  do  not  absolutely  despair  of 
hearing  a  belief  in  Vauderie  once  more  declared,  as  it  was  of  old,  ^^  part 
and  parcel  of  the  common  law  of  the  land." 

To  define  Vauderie  after  the  manner  of  lexicographers  and  encyclo- 
pedists, it  is — in  political  economy  a  branch  of  finance, — in  tlieology, 
an  heresy, — in  the  arts,  a  method  of  atrial  vectitation, — and  in  com- 
merce, a  species  of  barter,  that  is,  or  has  been  contrujjand,  by  all  the 
laws  of  the  civilized  world.  Mow  the  practice  of  Vauderie  b  in  thb ' 
wise : — 

He,  or  she  (for  in  this  affair,  the  gender  makes  little  difference),  who 
would  "  Ailer  en  Vauderiey^  must  first  make  provision  of  a  certain 
ointment,  with  which  the  palms  of  the  hands  must  be  anointed,  ss  must 
also  a  small  switch,  which  is  then  to  be  placed  between  the  legs ;  when, 
forthwith  the  party  is  carried  through  the  air,  and  brought  to  a  vast 
assembly,  where  there  stand  tables  luaded  with  good  cheer, — but 
where, — saving  your  presence — the  "  evil  one"  presides  "  en  vrai  Amr 
phitryony^  in  the  form  of  a  goat,  with  a  monkey's  (prehensile  ?)  tail.  To 
this  feast,  however,  you  are  not  invited  gratis.  The  price  of  admis- 
,  sion  is  an  act  of  homage  (you^  cannot  get  into  Almack's  under  a  dozen 
at  least,  and  plenty  of  antichamhcring  to  boot)  which  is  paid  to  his 

*  Observe,  I  do  not  sa^  '*  don't  know  ;"  for  none  but  ^our  political  critic  has  a 
right  to  presume  on  the  ignorance  of  his  reader,  and  to  hector  and  rfaodomontade, 
as  if  nobody  ever  read  a  book  but  himself,  /observe  the  decencies  of  literature; 
and  if  you  will  do  me  justice,  so;  if  not,  have  the  goodueis  to  write  the  next 
srtkle  yourseIC 
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black  highness  under  a  form  so  extraordinary  that  T  must  give  it  to  you 
In  the  quaint  old  French  of  my  author.  ^^  Puis  baisoient  le  diable  en 
foTTne  de  baucq  au  derriere  avec  candeilles  ardentes,^^  This  the  conn- 
try  gentleman  must  not  expect  me  to  translate ;  or  to  explain  farther 
than  by  saying,  that  it  is  a  middle  term  between  doing  homage  to  the 
Pope,  and  saluting  one's  grandmother.  After  this  act  of  reverence  to 
^'  old  homey,"  the  candidate  for  admlsslbn  marks  his  disrespect  for  ^'  all 
good  angels,"  by  an  attitude*  which  at  Eton  is  considered  as  the  last  proof 
of  canonical  obedience  to  the  powers  that  be.  Here  let  me  obiter  re- 
mark, that  the  devil  acts  more  fairly  by  his  servants  than  the  govern- 
ment of  France ;  which  when  it  purchases  of  the  people  an  act  of 
homage  in  the  form  of  Viae  le  Roi,  by  a  donative  of  tongues  and  sausa- 
ges, bribes  the  poor  dupes  with  money  taken  out  of  their  own  pockets ; 
whereas  what  the  Devil  gives  for  supper  is  beyond  dispute  his  peculium^ 
or  private  property,  and  a  real  largesse  to  his  admirers. 

These  trifling  ceremonies  performed,  you  go  to  supper,  "  with  what 
appetite  you  may,"  and  then — but  I  think  1  may  as  well  translate  no 
farther,  ^^  pour  doubtc  que  lea  oreiUes  innocentes  ne  fussent  averties  de 
si  viliaines  ckosesJ^  By  this  time,  reader,  you  will  have  formed  a  shrewd 
guess  that  Vauderie  is  nothing  more  nor  less  t]ian  that  rather  dark" 
coloujred  art,  of  which  Sir  Matthew  Ilale  avers  there  is  no  doubting 
the  reality,  seeing  that  divers  acts  of  parliament  have  been  passed  to 
punish  its  practice : — a  species  of  non  se.quitur  by  the  way,  in  the  use  of 
which  that  great  lawyer  is  by  no  means  singular :  Credo  quia  impossibile 
esty  being  at  least  as  much  a  maxim  of  law  as  of  theology.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  same  fooleries  and  indecencies  of  which  the  royal  hero  of 
^  Nigel"  was  wont  to  accuse  the  victims  of  his  "  doings"  against 
witchcraft,  had  in  Frnnrt*,  some  century  or  more  before,  been  imputed 
by  an  excess  of  malii:niiy  to  a  religious  sect,  known  by  the  name  of 
VaudoiSy  whose  membtTs  were  the  precursors  of  Calvin  and  Luther. 
Barbarous  as  were  the  times,  yet  the  humanity  of  the  people  revolted 
against  persecution  for  conscience  sake ;  and  it  was  thought  expedient 
by  the  supporters  of  establishments  in  that  day  to  ciduraniate  those 
innovators  they  hated  and  feared,  before  they  ventured  to  destroy 
them. 

Le  Clercq,  in  his  M^moiros,  gives  a  curious  account  of  a  crusade 
against  the  Vaudois  which  took  place  in  Arras  in  the  year  1459,  in 
which  the  bigotry  and  superstition  of  the  inquisitors  seem  to  have  de- 
generated into  a  mere  thirst  for  plunder.  The  principles  adopted  in 
the  trial  of  those  accused  of  this  crime  were  the  same  which  are  known 
to  have  directed  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition.  The  rack 
was  employed,  not  only  to  extort  confession  of  his  own  offences  from 
the  accused,  but  to  force  from  him  testimony  for  inculpating  others. 
No  one  was  permitted  to  succour  an  individual  when  once  arrested ; 
and  not  even  father,  brother,  mother,  or  sister,  could  interfere  in  the 
process,  without  subjecting  themselves  to  be  included  in  the  accusa- 
tion. The  most  insidious  solicitations  and  false  promises  were  held 
out  to  seduce  those  to  confess,  whom  pain  and  fear  could  not  over»« 
come:  and  the  confession  once  made  was  inevitably  turned  against 
the  accused,  and  read  to  the  people  assembled  at  the  execution,  as  a 
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justification  of  the  procedure^  and  a  bar  to  sympathy  or  assistance. 
Thus  every  tresh  victim  became  the  instrument  lor  putting  on  their 
trial  ail  tho  individuals  within  the  range  of  his  personal  knowledge ;  for 
as  long  as  toiture  was  applied,  men  were  forced  to  give  utterance  to 
whatever  passed  through  tlieir  minds ;  and  the  rack  was  continued  till 
memory  and  imagination  were  exhausted  ;  and  nuthing  new,  either  of 
truth  or  falsehood,  remaintfd  to  be  extorted. 

Thus  the  fanaticism  of  the  people  was  preserved  at  its  boiling  point, 
and  the  suffragan  .'ilshop  of  Arras,  one  of  tlie  most  zealous  in  the  con- 
duct of  these  infamies,  even  lost  his  senses  from  the  exaltation  of  his 
bigotry ;  unless,  indeed,  he  became  insane  through  the  goading  of  it 
conscience  ulcerated  by  reiterated  murders.  So  heated  was  his  ima» 
gination,  that  he  continually  declared  in  all  assemblies  that  many 
bishops  and 'cardinals  were  ^  en  Vauderie  ;'*^  and  tliat  so  numerous 
were  those  who  thus  allied  themselves  with  the  Devil,  that  they  wanted 
but  a  sovereign  prince  to  jom  them  in  order  to  overthrow  the  whole 
Christian  world. 

The  horror  excited  in  the  public  mind  by  these  events,  rendered 
Arras  the  scandal  of  all  France.  A  citizen  of  that  time  could  scarcely 
obtain  a  lod^g  in  a  public  inn  ;  and  such  was  the  dread  of  the  daily 
confiscations  which  in  these  cases  followed  conviction,  that  all  who  had 
lent  money  to  an  Arras  merchant,  hastened  to  call  it  in  before  the 
bishop  and  the  feudal  chief  could  seize  on  the  debtor's  eflects,  and 
divide  the  property  between  them. 

Encouraged  by  their  success,  the  inquisitors  proceeded  to  attack 
persons  of  greater  consequence ;  and  amongst  others  they  fixed  upon 
a  certain  Seigneur  de  Beuufibrt,  who,  escaping  from  their  search, 
appealed  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  duke,  in  consequence,  as- 
sembled a  council  of  the  most  learned  men  in  his  dominions  to  consult 
upon  the  case.  Of  these,  some  denied  in  toto  the  possibility  of  the 
ofience ;  others  credited  the  accusation,  but  attributed  tlie  phenomena 
to  mental  illusion,  or  to  deceits  practised  on  the  credulous;  while 
some  held  it ''  blasphemous"  to  deny  that  supernatural  agency,  which 
was  a  direct  corollary  from  the  ^tablished  religion.  After  this  con- 
sultation a  deputation  was  forwarded  from  these  ^^  sad  and  leam(?d" 
personages  to  examine  into  the  matter  on  the  spot,  and  to  superiiuend 
the  processes  going  on  before  the  Bishop  at  Arras.  They  were,  by  the 
Duke's  order,  accompanied  by  his  herald  "  Toison  (Por  ;''  because,  sa3rs 
the  chronicle,  it  was  asserted  that  ^^  only  the  rich  were  accused,  lor  the 
sake  of  confiscation,  at  which  the  duke  was  greatly  troubled.'' 

What  private  instructions  these  men  received,  does  not  appear ;  but 
that  they  were  hostile  to  the  procedure,  may  be  collected,  from  the 
more  favourable  treatmcint  of  the  prisoners,  and  from  the  fact  that  no 
new  processes  were  commenced  after  this  time.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  presence  of  the  deputation,  Beaufibrt  and  three  other 
persons  were  condemned.  Beaufibrt  was  sentenced  to  be  scourged,  to 
be  confined  for  seven  years,  and  to  pay  enormous  fines  to  different 
churches  and  monasteries:  two  others  were  sentenced  to  similar 
punishments;  and  the  fourth,  who  had  resisted  the  rack  with  the 
greatest  firmness,  was  burned  alive.  After  a  lai)se  of  two  years, 
Beaufibrt's  family  appealed  to  the  Parliament  of  Parb ;  and,  armed  with 
their  warrant,  and  a  good  troop  of  horse,  they  forced  the  Bishop's 
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prison,  and  liberated  the  accused.  But,  notwithstanding  all  their 
interest  and  the  right  of  their  case,  they  never  succeeded  in  reversing 
the  sentence,  or  bringing  the  matter  to  a  final  decision.  liow  many 
persons  were  burned  under  this  infamous  process  is  not  stated ;  but 
from  the  context  it  should  appear  that  the  number  was  very  great. 
According  to  Le  Clercq's  account,  almost  all  the  accused  were  brought 
to  acknowledge  their  guilt,  either  by  the  torture,  or  the  false  promises 
of  their  persecutors,  that,  if  they  confessed,  they  would  be  let  off  whh  a 
short  penance,  whereas  (it  was  intimated)  they  would  certainly  be 
burned  if  they  persisted  in  a  denial.  When  br(»ught  to  the  stake,  many 
made  loud  complaints  of  this  treachery,  and  publicly  accused  the  pro- 
secutors of  their  falsehood  :  but  this  declaration  of  innocence  was,  by 
the  malice  of  the  torturers,  construed  into  a  fresh  obedience  to  the 
I>evi],  "  de  quelles  chosos,''  says  our  author,  "jV  m^aitens  a  DieuP 

Such  then,  gentle  reader,  was  ^'  ha  VcMderie^^  which  in  its  day  was, 
no  doubt,  regarded  as  a  useful  prop  to  authority ;  and  which,  con- 
sidering the  tendency  of  events,  may,  as  I  have  said,  again  become 
fashionable  with  the  ''  Eteiffnoirs*'  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  It  is  true  that 
the  judges  of  the  land  have  recently  d( dared  against  the  reality  of 
witchcraft  in  a  very  edifyincr  manner ;  but  I  should  like  to  hear  Mr. 
Justice  thisj  or  My  Lord  Chief  ihatf  persbt  in  such  heresy,  if  a  quin- 
tuple alliance  should  agree  that  La  Vauderie  is  a  valuable  part  of  the 
social  system,  and  one  of  the  best  pieces  in  the  marqueterie  of  their 
religious  mosaics.  The  revival  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  black 
art  in  Europe  might  in  various  ways  be  turned  to  a  good  account ; 
and  the  measure  might  the  more  safely  be  adopted  by  the  ai  n  rfAt/, 
the  successors  of  Napoleon,  as  there  Is  little  apprehension  that  the 
weapon  would  be  turned  against  tliemselves,  common  report  and  noto- 
riety, amply  testifying  that  they  are  "  no  conjurors."  The  Carbonari,* 
for  instance,  those  night-mares  of  despotism,  might  thus  very  conve- 
niently be  rendered  formidable  to  all  other  old  women,  and  put  down 
without  fear  or  hesitation.  Their  profession  would  ^ve  some  colour 
to  the  charge ;  and  no  one  could  doubt  that  they  were  at  least  '^  be- 
witched," since  their  infatuation  extends  to  offering  offence  to  such 
rulers,  and  that,  spurning  at  the  numerous  comforts  provided  by  their 
paternal  government,  they  presume  to  look  for  a  gratiar  liberfas  than 
that  which  Italy  enjoys  under  the  pious  sway  of  the  father-in-law  of  the 
£x-£mperor  of  France.  But  not  to  travel  from  home,  are  we  not 
pestered  with  reprobates,  who,  in  order  "  to  raise  the  wind,"  would  not 
hesitate  to  go  twenty  times  to  the  Devil  ?  which  seems  to  come  very 
nearly  within  the  definition  of  the  black  art ;  and  would,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  render  the  offenders  amenable  to  a  more  summary  justice  than 
is  to  be  had  under  the  insolvent  act.  The  penal  laws  against  witch- 
craft might  likewise  become  supplementary  to  the  libel  laws,  inasmuch 
as  they  would  evidently  embrace  the  case  of  those  who  sell  themselves 
to  the  (printer's)  devil. 

They  might  farther  be  turned  to  good  account  in  keeping  down  a 
superfluous  population.  For  if  poverty  be /jrimdyhcic  evidence  against 
those  suspected  of  other  crimes,  why  not  in  the  case  of  witchcraft  also  ? 
Too  many,  indeed,  of  our  countrymen  are  known  to  be  driven  on  tlie 
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practice  of  various  black  arts  by  the  pressure  of  the  times ;  and  no 
thing  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  than  that  they  who  have  not  a  guinea 
on  the  face  of  the  earthy  should  be  desirous  to  change  their  element, 
and  mount  into  the  air,  if  it  were  only  to  escape  from  their  creditors. 
The  very  circumstance  of  their  having  the  "  Devil  in  tlieir  pocket," 
would  tell  against  them. 

Not  the  smallest  advantage  derivable  from  this  project  would  be  the 
fsicility  with  which  his  Majesty's  ministers  might  get  rid  of  Mr.  H — by 
burning  him  for  a  witch.  For  they  might  most  conscientiously  swt^ar 
that  he  is  consuming  them  night  after  night  by  a  slow  hre.  This  much, 
indeed,  is  certain,  that  more  than  one  of  them  has  shewn  himself  eager 
to  draw  blood  from  that  gentleman,  which  could  only  proceed  from 
their  apprehension  of  his  ccLsting  fgures  and  preventing  the  butter 
from  coming  when  they  chum. 

The  revival  of  these  laws  would  also  operate  against  a  certain  insti- 
tution for  the  subjugation  of  literature ;  for  assuredly  '^  the  Devil  was 
in"  the  parties  who  first  hit  on  such  a  wild-goose  scheme :  and  it  is  far- 
ther to  be  remarked,  that  the  powers  of  casting  their  readers  into  a 
deep  sleep,  which  are  evinced  by  some  of  its  members,  exceed  all  that 
we  read  of  the  myrtle  sprig  which  the  Devil  gave  to  Lewis's  Monk,  and 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  same  infernal  agency.  Another  race  of 
evil-doers,  whose  operations  would  be  restrained  by  these  laws,  is  that 
of  the  porter-brewers,  whose  cauldrons  ^^  bubble  bubble,  toil  and 
trouble,"  with  ingredients,  than  which  the  witches  in  Macbeth  could 
produce  nothing  more  deleterious.  I  need  say  nothing  to  the  opponents 
of  Catholic  emancipation.  The  alliance  of  the  Pope  and  the  Devil  is 
of  ancient  standing ;  and  to  deal  with  the  one  is  plainly  to  deal  with 
the  other. 

An  attorney,  they  say,  is  ^^  a  match  for  the  Devil ;"  and  his  bill  of 
cost,  the  Devil  in  propria  persona.  These  sable-suited  gentry  may 
therefore  be  safely  trusted  to  the  operations  of  the  revived  law,  by 
which  their  bills  and  themselves  will  be  committed  to  the  same  fire. 

From  these  numerous  advantages  there  are,  to  be  sure,  some  draw- 
backs. The  New  Monthly  Magazine,  for  instance,  must  forego  all  com- 
merce with  several  ^^  comical  Devils,"  who  are  wont  to  set  their  readers 
in  a  roar.  Grimm's  Ghost  must  no  more  be  evoked  ;  and  ^^  the  devil- 
ish good  fun"  of  Peter  Pindaric  must  thenceforward  slumber  in  oblivion. 
Our  readers  will  likewise  no  longer  be  "  enchanted"  by  divine  poesy. 

Another  important  consideration  is,  that  the  Corinthians  and  Tom 
and  Jerry  boys  will  no  more  be  permitted  to  "  play  the  Devil ;"  which 
will  be  a  heavy  loss  to  society,  "  eclipsing  the  gaiety  of  nations,"  and 
diminishing  the  ^^  harmless  amusement"  of  the  worthiest  members  of 
the  community. 

All  things,  however,  considered,  the  balance  is  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  project ;  and  as  soon  as  Louis  "  of  the  large  stomach"  shall  have 
brought  back  the  Inquisition  into  Spain,  there  is  little  room,  for  doubt 
that  a  rider  will  be  tacked  to  his  next  decree  for  abolishing:  the  English 
Parliament,  which  shall  enjoin  all  good  Christians  to  believe  in  witch- 
craft, and  condemn  to  the  flames  all  that  are  ^^  en  Vauderie"  with  the 
dsmon  of  Liberty,  possessed  of  a  (reasoning)  devil,  or  dare  to  utter 
the  cabalistical  word — Constitution.  M. 
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THE    "  THREE   MIGHTY.'* 

WATCH-fires  are  blazing  on  hill  and  plain 
Till  noon-day  light  is  restored  again, 
There  are  shining  arms  in  Raphaim*8  vale. 
And  bright  is  the  glitter  of  clanging  mail. 

The  Philistine  hath  fiz'd  his  encampment  here— 
Afar  stretch  his  lines  of  banner  and  spear — 
And  his  chariots  of  brass  are  ranged  side  by  side. 
And  his  war-steeds  neigh  loud  in  their  trappings  of  pride 

His  tents  are  placed  where  the  waters  flow. 
The  sun  hath  dried  up  the  springs  below. 
And  Israel  hath  neither  well  nor  pool. 
The  rage  of  her  soldiers'  thirst  to  cool. 

In  th^  llfur^  pf  Adullam  king  David  lies, 
Overobme  with  "^e  glare  of  the  burning  skies ; 
And  his  lip  is  p^ch'd,  and  his  tongue  is  dry, 
But  none  can  the  g^teful  draught  supply. 

Though  a  crowned  king,  in  that  painful  hour 
One  flowing  cup  might  have  bought  his  power— 
What  worth  in  the  fire  of  thirst  could  be 
The  purple  pomp  of  his  sovereignty ! 

But  no  cooling  cup  from  river  or  spring 

To  relieve  his  want  can  his  servants  brinr, 

And  he  cries,  **  Are  there  none  in  my  tram  or  state, 

Will  fetch  me  the  water  of  Bethlehem  gate  f" 


Then  three  of  his  warriors,  the  "  mighty  three,'* 
The  boast  of  the  monarch's  chivalry. 
Uprose  in  their  strength,  and  their  bucklers  rung, 
As  with  eyes  of  flame  on  their  steeds  they  sprung. 

On  their  steeds  they  sprung,  and  with  spurs  of  speed 
Rush'd  forth  in  the  strengUi  of  a  noUe  deed, 
And  dash'd  on  the  foe  like  a  torrent-flood, 
Till  he  floated  away  in  a  tide  of  blood. 

I 
To  the  right— -to  the  left — ^where  their  blue  swords  shine  | 

Like  autumn-corn  falls  the  Philistine ;  ! 

And  sweeping  along  with  the  vengeance  of  fate,  ( 

The  *'  mighty"  rush  onward  to  Bethlehem  gate. 

Through  a  bloody  gap  in  his  shatter'd  array, 
To  Bethlehem's  well  they  have  hewn  their  way. 
Then  backward  they  turn  on  the  corse-cover'd  plains 
And  charge  through  the  foe  to  their  monarch  again. 

The  king  looks  at  the  cup,  but  the  crystal  draught 
At  a  price  too  high  fur  his  want  hatli  been  bought  $ 
They  urge  him  to  drink,  but  he  wets  not  his  lip. 
Though  great  is  his  need,  he  refuses  to  sip. 

But  he  pours  it  forth  to  Heaven's  Majesty — 
He  pours  it  forth  to  the  Lord  of  the  sky  ; 
'Tis  a  draught  of  death — 'tis  a  cup  blood-stain'd— 
'Tis  a  prize  from  man's  sufl*eriug  and  agony  gain'd. 

Should  he  taste  of  a  cup  that  his  <'  mighty  three' 

Had  obtain 'd  by  their  peril  and  jeopardy  ? 

Should  he  drink  of  their  life  ?— Twas  the^thought  of  a  king  i 

And  again  he  return 'd  to  his  suflering 
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WRITERS    OF    IlfAOINATION. 

Do  we  not  owe  much  more  to  writers  of  imagination  than  is  generally 
acknowledged  ?  This  is  a  query  which  I  think  must  be  answered  af» 
firmatively.  Literature  has  mainly  contributed  to  the  present  advanced 
state  of  civilization ;  and  in  inquiring  what  branches  of  it  have  more 
particularly  fended  to  those  refinements  which  spring  from  generous 
and  noble  feelings,  it  must  be  conceded  to  our  poets  and  romance- 
writers.  Much  was  gained  from  the  ancients  that  produced  an  iiv* 
fluence  upon  the  character  of  modem  nations;  but  perhaps  their 
writings  operated  most  beneficially  by  exciting  a  love  of  research^  and 
arousing  genius  to  exertion.  This  idea  gathers  strength  from  the  fact 
that  the  study  of  the  ancients  did  little  in  awaking  {he  flame  of  civil 
liberty.*  They  were  long  the  inmates  of  cloisters  and  of  courts,  but 
they  eflected  no  direct  change  in  favour  of  liberal  feelings.  Inquisi- 
tors tortured,  Popes  duped,  Monks  cheated,  and  Princes  trampled  on 
mankind,  but  no  spontaneous  spirit  of  resistance  was  aroused  among 
the  people  by  the  free  circulation  of  the  classics.  They  were,  no  doubt^ 
an  indirect  cause  of  original  thinking  and  the  uncontroled  operations 
of  genius,  by  propagating  a  taste  for  study  and  feeding  the  flame  of 
emulation  ;  but,  directly,  they  were  harmless  enough  to  be  tolerated  by 
the  present  Czar  of  Muscovy,  or  the  feudal  sovereign  of  Hungary  him- 
self. It  will  be  found  that  their  present  state  of  literature,  or  at  least 
that  state  in  which  there  is  the  most  extensively  difiused  taste  for 
letters,  is  a  pretty  good  criterion  of  the  grades  of  the  diflerent  nations 
of  Europe  in  refinement.  Whatever  each  separate  class  of  authors  may 
have  contributed  to  this  end,  the  diffusion  of  high  and  generous  feel- 
ings is  principally  owing  to  writers  of  imagination.  To  them  we  are 
largely  indebted  for  the  better  sentiments  of  the  age,  and  for  all  that  by 
exciting  the  passions  leads  to  eminence  and  renown.  This  is  mainly 
owing  to  their  prominent  principle  of  keeping  the  mind  dissatisfied 
with  common-place  things,  their  power  of  creating  images  superior  in 
every  respect  to  reality,  which  we  admire  and  would  fain  imitate; 
and  the  admiration  they  infuse  for  what  is  good  and  excellent,  or  sub- 
lime and  daring.  Writers  on  science  have  ameliorated  the  physical 
condition  of  man,  enlarged  his  stock  of  information,  and  increased  his 
luxuries.  In  devoting  themselves  to  their  own  peculiar  studies,  they 
were  urged  on  by  the  desire  of  improvement,  which  very  desire,  the 
moving  spring  of  all,  is  increased  by  the  dislike  of  standing  still ;  and 
the  spirit  of  ambition  which  imaginative  writers  greatly  assist  nature 
in  sustaining.  Like  the  trophies  of  Miltiades  that  would  not  let  The- 
mistocles  rest,  the  visions  and  day-dreams  that  haunt  the  mind  and  fill 
the  soul  with  things  better  than  the  world  and  society  aflbrd  it,  by  making 
us  discontented  spur  us  to  pursue  those  beyond  our  reach,  and  keep  us 
in  progression. 

What  can  some  branches  of  literature  effect  towards  the  refinements 
of  social  life — writers  on  law,  for  example?  They  may  enable  the 
lawyer  to  improve  his  practice,  and  arrive  at  the  end  for  which  he 
labours — his  private  profit ;  for  in  spite  of  cant  this  is  the  sole  object 


*  The  Editor  b«^  leave  to  gay,  that  he  thiuks  his  correspondent  utterly  at  fault 
in  hit  opinion  respecting;  the  infliience  of  classical  leamio^on  the  prog^cmof  liber^ 
in  the  modem  world. 
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of  the  profession.  For  this  the  members  drudge  and  dispute  on  both 
sides  of  a  question,  or  on  either  side,  just  as  they  are  hired,  and  their 
efforts,  iu  plain  fact,  are  alone  directed  to  their  individual  advantage. 
There  is  no  entiiusiasm  in  the  piursuit  beyond  what  springs  from  the 
love  of  gain ;  and  iniismuch  as  it  is  for  the  public  good  that  intricate 
and  contradictory  laws  should  be  made  clear  when  they  can  be  made 
so  at  ail,  writers  on  law  may  be  merely  styled  useful,  and  nothing  more. 
A  pure  legislation  must  depend  on  civilization ;  but  thb  is  not  the 
lawyer^s,  hut  the  statesman's  calHng,  and  emanates  from  public  opinion 
expressed  by  its  representatives,  and  its  sjftirit  must  be  governed  by  the 
variations  of  titne  and  circumstances.  Writers  on  grammar,  medicine, 
and  technical,  and  limited  arts,  contribute  indirectly  and  remotely  to 
refinement.  The  Beutleys  of  their  age,  who  devote  volumes  to  the 
correction  of  a  comma,  or  the  supposed  use  of  an  obsolete  letter,  are 
but  abstractedly  beneficial,  inasmuch  as  they  smooth  the  way  to  learn- 
ing for  the  great  spirits  that  are  destined  to  operate  good  through  the 
medium  of  the  passions.  Those  writers  who  appeal  to  reason  make 
very  slow  progress  in  imposing  conviction,  compared  with  those  who 
operate  the  other  way.  By  the  alchemy  of  association  and  the  power  of 
appeal  to  the  heart  through  its  vivid  pictures,  more  impression  is  made 
on  mankind  by  one  writer  of  imagination,  than  by  twenty  reasoners. 
Reason  will  never  be  any  other  than  a  regulator.  The  writer  of 
imagination  leads  us  to  better  objects  and  desires  than  the  world  ex- 
hibits to  our  senses,  and  thereby  keeps  alive  a  perpetual  wish  of  im- 
provement by  the  contemplation  of  what  ought  to  exist,  and  the  dissa-' 
tisfying  us  with  what  really  does. 

Let  us  examine  facts.  Writers  of  imagination,  far  above  all  others, 
have  been  in  advance  of  the  time  in  which  they  lived.  Gifted  with  a 
species  of  intellectual  foresight,  they  have  appeared  to  pour  forth  their 
efl\isions  as  if  in  the  midst  of  times  they  were  never  destined  to  see^ 
but  in  the  more  refined  spirit  of  which  they  were  fully  qualified  to  pai^ 
take.  They  breathed  a  different  intellectual  atmosphere  from  contem- 
poraries, and  were  acknowledged  by  those  of  the  highest  refinement  in 
their  day  with  a  respect  that  could  only  have  arisen  from  a  sense  of 
discriminating  admiration.  Monarchs  and  courts,  till  late  times,  asso- 
ciated with  poets  and  romance-writers :  the  court  formerly  being  the 
most  enlightened  and  refined  circle  in  the  state,  the  centre  of  know- 
ledge and  fine  feeling,  there  was  a  natural  affinity  between  them.  As 
a  portion  of  the  people  attained  a  higher  state  of  mental  culture,  they 
approached  the  court  itself,  and  at  last  equalled,  and  a  numerous  body 
of  them  surpassed,  most  of  the  individuals  composing  it,  in  cultivated 
intellect.  Writers  then  naturally  felt  the  tone  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  popular  feeling  to  be  most  in  unison  with  their  own,  and  the 
latter  became  to  writers  of  imagination  what  courts  had  been  in  earlier 
times.  Part  of  the  people  having  become  as  discerning  as  the  individuals 
whom  chance,  interest,  or  caprice,  may  have  elevated  to  carry  on  afiairs 
of  state  for  the  monarch,  where  talent  and  intellect  should  have  consti- 
tuted the  qualification — talent  that,  discarding  prejudice,  would  have 
assimilated  things  to  the  li^ht  of  the  age — is  one  great  cause  of 
the  present  feverish  feeling  of  some  European  nations.  In  Russia,  for 
hfistance,  where  the  court  is  among  a  dark  people,  it  b  still  the  centre 
of  the  intellectual  refinement  of  the  empire.     Writers  of  imaginatioiiy 
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bom  wiih  more  vivid  conceptions  than  cjtiier  men,  have  lived  in  aa 
idral  world,  H'hicb  the  nature  of  human  desires  led  ihein  to  portray 
mure  pctfeet  and  nolile  ihaii  the  world  of  reality.  This  pave  them 
more  independent  spirits,  more  lofty  and  romantic  ideas,  and  also 
enabled  them  to  reason  ;  for  Locke  allows  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
men  to  devote  their  lives  to  tlie  study  of  logic  to  reason  well.  Pure 
tliougbts  and  lofty  principles  influenced  by  genius,  that  do  not  sulTer 
coraiuon  prejudices  to  affect  them,  will  weigh  things  with  the  greatest 
inipartiality,  and  come  to  the  most  rational  conclusions.  In  past  and 
eveu  in  present  days,  how  much  that  the  world  sanctions  appears  absurd 
an<  barbarous  in  the  eye  of  genius.  The  jud^res  would  have  burnt  all 
the  old  women  in  England  without  compunciion,  if  evidence  had  been 
tendpred  that  they  were  witches,  in  the  days  of  John  Milton,  and  even 
for  fiAy  years  aj^erwards  ;  the  poet,  we  may  answer  for  it,  would  not 
have  condemiied  one.  Dante  would  never  have  made  a  hell  for  many 
great  men  of  his  time  deemed  by  the  multitude  among  the  mighty  and 
noble,  had  he  looked  upon  llicin  with  the  eyes  of  his  own  age.  He  coti- 
templated  them  as  not  of  his  own  time,  and  with  the  impartiality  of  a 
future  and  wiser  generation.  Vulgar  minds  canimt  comprehend  the 
ideas  of  men  of  genius  ;  ihey  thinli  them  audacities  or  chimerical  in- 
novations ;  but  they  who  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  aiankind ' 
belong  but  a  small  part  of  them  to  present  time — they  are  the  heritage 
of  unborn  ages.  Honest  and  good  men  may  labour  in  their  world  of 
realities  in  a  circle  of  minme  duration,  be  useful,  industrious,  and  vir-' 
luous  followers  in  a  beaten  track,  content  with  what  they  see,  and 
thinking  the  world  precisely  as  it  should  be  in  every  respect.  They, 
however,  are  but  the  wheels  of  society,  not  the  moving  causes.  Sir 
Thomas  More  is  a  remarkable  instance  among  imaginative  writers, 
and  scctns  at  first  to  cotistitute  an  exception  to  the  foresight,  if  it  may 
be  so  denominated,  of  thai  class.  But  he  was  bred  a  lawyer,  and  suP 
fered  the  pernicious  leaven  of  the  profession  to  neutralize  the  effect  of 
(he  divine  spirit  with  which  he  wrote.  More  condemned  persecution 
in  his  works  as  not  fit  for  his  Utopian  state  of  society  ;  but  he  practis- 
ed it,  from  his  inveterate  obedience  to  custom,  when  he  should  have 
nobly  resisted  it  from  principle. 

Writers  of  imagination,  by  what  is  wrongly  called  deception,  more 
properly  fiction,  send  us  in  search  of  better  things  than  we  already 
possess.  Present  and  limited  use  is  not  so  mucli  their  object  as  to 
delight  and  allure.  From  the  S|>irit  of  correction  and  improvcmentj 
which  originates  in  the  desire  of  possessing  better  things  than  we  sec 
around  us,  old  and  bad  laws  are  repealed  ;  the  legislative  body  bows  to 
public  opinion,  and  changes  old  and  absurd  usages  for  those  that  are 
mure  ruional  and  useful ;  the  commercial  restrictions  of  past  times  are 
removed ;  a  more  liberal  toleration  is  sanctioned,  and  a  system  con- 
sistent with  the  state  of  mental  culture  is  introduced.  Fixed  things  are 
injurious  to  that  eternal  desire  of  perl'eclion,  with  which  the  better 
order  of  minds  is  imbued.  We  must  not  stand  still,  but  we  shall  in- 
fallibly do  so  if  we  have  no  XmvpOB,  «fter  idealities.  Our  line  of  action 
may  be  uitifnrm,  but,  aoiwithstanding,  we  must  pursue  it  from  the  ex- 
peettnion  of  nveriakini;  what  Ss  belter  than  we  have  yet  come  up  with. 
Ctuiius  is,  most  of  it,  ihnt  eternal  hope  ever  alive  in  the  mind,  of  some* 
belter  than  preseni  u:oo<l — the  quenchless  vestal  fire,  the  soul  of 
thing  great  and  noble  iu  the  world.    Imaginative  writers  dweU 
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in  a  world  of  spirit,  glorious  in  beauty  and  boundless  in  extent.  Let 
the  tale  be  a  deception — let  the  poem  be  a  fiction — let  the  nietaphys^ 
cian  show  his  teeth  at  it,  and  the  mathematician  snarl  and  sneer,  be- 
cause he  cannot  lay  down  its  length  and  breadth ;  it  is  from  this  very 
cause  its  beneficial  effects  arise,  and  that  it  is  so  useful  to  mankind. 
It  is  because  it  keeps  alive  better  things  than  their  philosophy  can 
teach,  that  its  elements  are  so  valuable.  A  touching  ballad  shall  make 
a  million  friends  to  a  virtuous  object ;  a  hundred  sermons  shall  not  pro- 
cure one.  A  ^^  lilibullero''  shall  uncrown  a  tyrant  before  a  mathema* 
tician  can  construct  a  fort  in  which  to  shelter  himself  firom  his  fury. 
The  direct  effects  of  works  o{  the  imagination  sometimes  seem  itre- 
sistiblc ;  and  if  any  chance  to  be  impugnable  on  the  score  of  princ^ 
pies — for  all  writers  will  have  their  imperfections,  more  or  less — ^there 
is  a  property  mysteriously  attached  to  the  mass  of  public  opinion,  that 
makes  it  reject  what  is  erroneous,  as  it  were,  by  the  subtlest  intuition, 
and  profit  by  the  purer  portion. 

Let  us  examine  the  earliest  writers  of  imaginaticmy  and  compare 
them  with  mere  schoolmen, — how  liberal  are  their  views — how  refined 
their  sentiments  !  Matter-of-fact  men,  who  deal  only  in  the  tangible, 
arc  of  the  earth  earthy :  the  natural  is  their  sphere — ^they  deal  in  cubes 
*"  and  blocks — ^they  must  see  and  touch,  to  believe.     They  ever  gravitate 
to  the  centre :  their  looks  are  always  ^'  downward  bent,''  and  they 
enjoy  no  ^'  visions  beatific."     Their  grovelling  and  heavy  imaginations 
are  unequal   to   mounting  with  the  ^^  sightless  couriers  of  the  air." 
They  see  only  with  '*  leaden  eyes  that  love  the  ground  ;"  and  if  they 
dream,  they  dream  by  rule  and  compass.     The  eye  that  "  doth  glance 
from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven,"  is  to  them  the  organ  of 
a  distempered  brain.     Where  should  we  arrive  if  we  considered  human 
nature  only  in  the  mere   matter-of-fact  way  it  exhibits  itself  in  the 
world — ^a  thing  of  petty  interests,  selfish,  overreaching,  deceitful,   in- 
firm, and  perishable  ? — if  we  always  kept  to  the  reality  of  the  picture, 
and  contemplated  it  in  its  naked  truth  ? — if  we  could  not  mark  out 
nobler  destinies  for  it  than  its  realities  show,  and  fill  up  the  defects  of 
what  is,  with  the  images  and  desires  of  what  would  render  existence 
more  delightful  ?  What  a  glorious  li?ht  flashes  on  the  offspring  of  ima- 
gination, the  herald  of  a  more  perfect  state  of  things  existing  some- 
where !  How  they  seem  imbued  with  qualities  of  the  most  redeeming 
character !  Even  in  the  darker  times,  how  they  sparkled  with  native 
radiance !  what  a  contrast  they  formed  to  the  bigotry,  prejudice,  and 
ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  the  plodders  after  the  dogmas 
of  blind  scholastics  !  Before  philosophy  glimmered,  and  Galileo  was 
incarcerated  by  churchmen  for  promulcrating  sublime  truths,  too  vast 
for  tiie  understandings  of  monks  and  cardinals,  writers  of  imagination 
had  forced  their  way  for  ages  and  satirised  the  crimes  of  consistories 
and  tlie  knavery  of  the  Apostolic  Church — thus  insensibly  undermin- 
ing the  Vatican.     Fiction  triumphed  in  the  cause  of  truth,  and,  opening 
the  eyes  of  mankind,  innovated  on  established  order,  preparing  Europe 
for  the  Reformation.     Boccaccio,  by  exposing  the  licentiousness  of  the 
clergy  in  his  Decameron,  contributed  to  this  good  end  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  before  Luther  appeared.     There  seemed  to  be  such  an 
innate  love  in  remote  times  for  writers  of  imagination,  that  they  flour- 
ished in  spite  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  opposition,  secretly  applaud- 
^  by  the  enii^tened  among  the  great,  at  a  time  when  works  of  science 
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■hat  interfered  with  supersitliun  would  liave  lipcn  strnnfled  id  llieir 
binli,  and  their  authors  burned  nl  the  stake  by  a  coimril  of  cburcfamen 
frwn  pure  Vamour  de  Dieu. 

Poetry,  being  tlje  first  step  among  barhnrous  nstions  townrds  refine- 
ment, made  way  for  civilization  ;  while  in  lult^r  times  princes  and  court! 
loved  and  encouraged  poets,  and  writers  of  romance  were  dctmed  al- 
most divine.  But  the  regard  for  literature  is  now  mort-  strong  among 
■lie  people.  Modem  princes  have  no^ept  pace  with  the  advancement 
of  indr  peoplf,  because  taste  and  knowledge  cannnt  increase  heredi- 
tarily ',  they  nnist  therefore  be  content  to  follow,  with  tlit'ir  courts^ 
the  current  of  public  opinion,  and  be  in  this  respect  on  a  level  vith  the 
rest  of  the  natron.  Few  modem  piinces  will  wish  to  show  an  isnlatt-d 
cnDdition  of  mind,  pretending  to  despise  tlial  u  hich  they  cannot  ccm- 

Sn-bcnd.  Nor  will  they,  because  their  subjects  are  become  more  le- 
ncd,  nftci  the  vulgar  feeling  of  Louis  NIV.  when  he  said  to  the  Puke 
de  \^iwinne,  who  was  a  henithy  niddj-ionking  perstyiage,  *'  Mais 
tqiioisert  de  lire?"  and  got  tliu  following  reply, '•  .Siir,  la  lecture  fail  ft 
I'Mprit  ce  ()iie  ¥08  perdrix  font  it  mes  joues."  There  seems  to  be  no 
aflirtaiion,  however,  in  the  Flmperor  of  Austria  on  this  head ;  liis  in- 
lellecu,  indeed,  are  naturally  weak,  and  his  notions  fendnt.  Ebe.  while 
he  trampled  npon  Italy,  he  would  not  h.'ive  doomed  Pellico,  the  young, 
the  eharmini;  poet  of  that  country,  to  wear  out  life  in  chains  and  in  a 
dungeon,  merely  on  suspicion  of  being  a  friend  to  his  native  land. 
Pt'Uicu,  to  his  misfortune,  was  not  slave  enough  in  spirit.  Had  he 
been  a  slavp,  he  had  breathed  the  pure  air  of  Heaven — he  had  now  seen  * 
the  sun  that  will  prohabty  never  again  shed  its  beams  upon  him  ! 

The  direct  communication  of  dry  facts  would  not  improve  mankind 
unless  all  were  able  to  reason  im|iartia]ly  and  well — alas,  how  few  can  ! 
The  best  relation  uf  the  life  of  a  virtuous  man,  accurately  given  in  cold 
narrative,  would  noi  ilo  half  as  much  in  the  cause  of  virtiie  as  a  ficti- 
tious character  of  suffering  goodness,  worked  up  with  the  graces  of 
style  and  the  embellishments  of  eloquence,  and  written  In  touch  the 
jiasaiom.  E'^ry-duy  examples  would  not  move  us  towards  what  is 
excelleni.  There  is  something  more  than  bare  truth  by  which  men  are 
to  be  elTeeied.  A  stimulant  must  be  applied  (o  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
body.  We  must  contemplate  ideal  gooilness,  if  we  would  avoid  retro- 
gmding.  We  must  follow  a  route  traclless  as  the  eagle's,  and,  rising 
above  a  real,  keep  hope  alive  by  contemplating  an  invisible  creation. 
Thp  reign  of  poetry  and  romance  is  one  of  spirit  engendering  enthu- 
siasm and  inspiration,  the  quality  that  makes  a  hero  of  a  soldier,  an 
artist  of  a  mechanic,  and  a  martyr  of  a  saint.  It  caimot  he  enjoyed 
witbtntt  a  temjKirary  abstraction  from  what  is  around  us,  but  must  rise 
above  the  impure  tinted  atmosphere  of  common  life.  The  air-woven 
delicate  visions  of  poetical  inspiration  will  not  ap|)ear  in  the  clouded, 
fogey,  driue  climate  of  every-day  routine ;  they  must  float  in  *'  gaily 
gilded  trim"  beneath  unclouded  skies,  and  in  the  full  glory  of  ilie  sun- 
beam, in  fields  of  ether,  and  amid  tiie  rich  hues  of  the  rainbow.  But  • 
fiff  scenes  of  imagination,  those  cities  of  refuge  to  which  the  mind  may 
fly  now  and  then  from  the  toil,  dulncga,  and  weary  repetliiona  of 
monnng,  noon  and  night,  and  night,  noon  and  morning,  what  care- 
worn  wretches  should  we  be !  So  far  from  valuing  works  of  fancy 
'  M  we  advance  in  civilization,  we  shall  lovr  ihein  more,  because  w* 
D  them  with  more  enjoyrasnt  from  llic  fatigU9  of  professional  piir- 
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suits  and  the  right-angled  formalities  of  daily  avocationa,  which  multi- 
ply around  us,  as  luxury  increases  our  wants.  No ;  let  the  author  of 
Waverley  write  on ;  let  poets  pour  forth  their  strains ;  let  the  Rad- 
clifTes  of  the  time  lead  us  into  the  horrors  of  romance,  and  let  the 
empire  of  imagination  live  for  ever  !  Let  the  plodding  lawyer  worship 
his  fee,  confound  right  and  nTong,  and  entangle  his  clients  as  he  may, 
scoffing  at  the  splendours  of  fiction.  Let  the  physician  look  wise  and 
considerate,  and  shake  his  hea<^  while  his  patient  suffers  nothing  but 
*^  consumption  of  purse."  Let  the  merchant  traffic,  and  the  trades- 
man truck :  let  the  jew  cheat,  and  the  attorney  inveigle :  let  earth- 
quake and  plague  devastate :  let  man  be  cruel  and  oppressive  to  fellow- 
man,  sell  his  blood  and  muscle,  or  butcher  him  in  war  for  the  sake  of  a 
hogshead  of  sugar,  a  roll  of  tobacco,  or  the  dreamy  right  of  some  king 
divine  to  ^^  govern  wrong  :"  let  dulness  and  impudence  prosper,  and 
merit  remain  in  obscurity :  let  ignorance  and  incapacity  fill  the  seat  of 
justice,  while  common  sense  is  pilloried  :  let  all  these  things  be  daily, 
and  go  their  roundabout  as  matters-of-course : — whither  can  we  turn 
firom  them  ?  where  can  we  go  aside  fi'om  observing  them  with  repulsion 
and  disgust,  but  to  the  empire  of  imagination  ?  Sickened  with  such 
objects  as  constitute  the  greater  part  of  our  realities,  we  may  meditate 
on  forms  of  female  beauty  like  the  Juliet  of  Shakspeare,  or  the  Rebecca 
of  Ivanhoe — ^we  may  solace  ourselves  with  ^^  mask  and  antique  pagean* 
try,''  and 

'*  Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream 
On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream :" 

with  the  deeds  of  Roncesvallft,  or  of  British  Arthur ;  or 

<<  CaU  up  him  that  left  half  told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  b<dd, ' 
Of  Camball  and  of  Algarslfe, 
And  who  had  Canace  to  wife  :"<— 

we  may  visit  scenes  and  beings  of  a  purer  world  than  our  own  ;  and 
when  forced  to  return  to  every-day  things,  return  to  them  with  reno- 
vated spirits,  and  the  hope  that  the  delightful  creations  in  which  we 
have  been  revelling,  may  at  some  future  time  be  realized  to  our  senses, 
if  not  in  this  world^  in  another.  Y. 


SONG. SILENT    GLANCES. 

Oh  !  there  are  moments  dear  and  bright, 

When  Love's  delicious  spring  is  dawning, 
Soft  as  the  ray  of  quivering  light, 

That  wakes  the  early  smUe  of  morning ; 
Tis  when  warm  blushes  paint  the  cheek. 

When  doubt  the  thrill  of  bliss  enhances ; 
And  trembling  lovers  fear  to  speak, 

Yet  tell  their  hopes  by  silent  glances. 

And  when  young  Love  rewards  their  pain, 

The  heart  to  rosy  joys  beguiling, 
When  Pleasure  wreathes  their  myitle  chain, 

And  Life's  gay  scene  is  fair  and  smiling ; 
Oft  shall  they  fondlv  trace  the  days, 

When  wrapt  in  F^ancy's  waking  trances, 
They  wish'd,  and  sigfa'd,  and  loved  to  gace. 

And  told  their  hopes  by  silent  glances.  M.  A* 
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Knmele  Park,  the  neat  of  the  Duchess  of  Doracl. 
.  If  the  searcher  after  ihe  riches  of  Art  expects  to  find,  in  every  Bh 
h  (jollery,  a  storehouse  like  some  of  those  which  we  have  had  i 
pSon  [0  explore  in  several  uf  our  previous  papers  under  the  nbove 
be  will  be  grievously  disappointed; — and  moreover  his  Itfing  d'tsaf 
pointed  will  prove  tliat  he  deserves  to  be  so.  The  volarist  n' 
content  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  mie  saint,  but  n 
.^&  wbale  calendar  lo  attract  him,  has  mistaken  his  calling,  and 

n  as  he  pleases — for  he  has  no  true  love  for  tliat  alioi 
ffaich  he  professes  to  concern  himself.  Those  who  are  accustomed  ^ 
ment  that  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  ever  took  place,  either  forget,  < 
K  attach  a  proper  value  to,  the  fact,  that  it  caused  to  be  dispersed  ^ 
r  the  civdized  world  those  miracles  of  Art  which  were  collect^ 
rails  of  the  Louvre  :  and  if  it  did  no  other  good  but  this,  J 
0  worth  all  that  it  cost.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  duly  to 
e  that  which  it  obtains  with  ease,  or  can  have  by  asking  for ; 

I  cannot  help  seeing  if  it  would.     This  b  one  reason  why  II 
artists  and  critics  have  not  niade  one  prt^ressive  step  in 
iring  the  last  five-and-tweniy  years.     Not  that  they  did  not  s 
raenliy  admire  the  works  of  the  old  masters  tliat  were  collected  in  Ihe 
I  Louvre;    for  iMy  iliought  many  of  them  nearly  equal  to  their  own 
\  l)&vid'3  .'     They  admired,  without  being  able  to  appreciate  them.    Ano- 
-  reason  for  diis,  and  one  which  makes  the  French  artists  and 
feitics  more  excusable,  is  that,  in  point  of  fact,  beauty,  of  whatever  kinil 
Imey  be,  does  in  a  great  degree  counteract  itself,  when  it  is  present  in 
preral  dilTerent  objects  in  nearly  the  same  degree  of  perfeciion.     As 
o  perfect  negatives  in  our  language  destroy  the  effect  of  each  other, 
Wm  do  two  perfect  beauties.     Two  such  sights  under  the  same  roof  as  the 
[  VenuB  and  Uie  Transfiguration,  is  what  "  no  mortal  can  bear,"  to  any 
I  food  eflecl ;  not  because  their  influence  is  too  much,  but  because  it  is 
lOne  at  all.     They  kill  each  other,  like  ill-assorted  colours.     And  this 
|l  noi  a  matter  of  taste,  of  habit,  or  even  of  feeling — as  far  as  con- 
is   concerned ;  it  is  a  matter  of  nature,  and   llierefore  of 
Bcessity.     True  lovers  of  nature  love    the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
rs,  each  witli  a  perfect  love.     But  if  all  were  to  appear  together, 
y  could  love  neither,  except  as  a  part  of  the  whole.     And  tlius  it 
>  with  the  Louvre.     As  a  convocation  of  all  beauty  and  power  in 
a  duly  appreciated,  even  by  the  French.     It  was  adequately 
J  The  LoiivBE.     But  in  this  general  admiration  all  detail  was 
Kberged  and  lost ;  and  of  consequence,  all  the  eOeci  of  detail  was  lost 
for  it  is  not  galleries  thai  make  artists — but  pictures.     Individual 
I  alone  can  produce  individual  efforts — like  can  alone  engender 
,    Great  national  collections  of  pictures  may  produce  good,  on  the 
e  principle,^ — by  encrendering  their  like,  and  ihus  collaterally  aiding 
■i^  an,  by  giving  it  that  encouragement  without  which  it  caimol 

SMnd  itwtf  and  flourish.     But  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that,  even  in 
M  point  nf  view,  they  are  upon  the  whole  mischievous  miher  than 
r  betKlirial ;  since  tliey  are  more  calculated  to  diflusi>  than  concentrate 
"  e  efforts  wliich  they  may  call  forth,  and  thns  lose  in  quality  more  thu 
~  13.— iPia,    '  »t  _M 
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they  gain  in  quantity.  It  is  to  private  collections  alone  that  the  lover  of 
Art  should  perhaps  look  for  the  true  encouragement  which  Art  needs, 
and  without  whicii  it  cannot  support  its  due  claims  to  the  attention  and 
admiration  of  mankind :  and  these  can  never,  like  the  late  collection 
at  the  Louvre,  counteract  their  natural  and  proper  effect,  by  growing 
to  an  inordinate  and  unnatural  size,  and  (like  Aaron's  rod),  swallowing- 
up  all  the  rest. 

But  this  brings  me  home  to  my  subject ;  from  which  I  was  led  away 
by  the  consideration  that,  if  the  interesting  spot  I  am  now  about  to 
describe  does  not  possess  such  distinguished  objects  of  attractron,  in 
die  way  of  mere  excellence  in  art,  as  many  of  its  rivub  do,  it  is  not  on 
tliat  account  unwortliy  to  be  included  in  these  desultory  and  informal 
notices;  since  it  does  possess  several  objects  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, and  has  in  the  way  of  portraits  an  attraction  peculiar  to  itself; 
besides  being  one  of  the  oldest  collections  of  the  kind,  and  therefore 
very  probably  the  origin  of  many  of  its  more  youthful  and  ambitious- 
competitors.  In  choosing  the  subjects  of  these  papers,  I  must  also  not 
forget  tiiat  they  are  intended  to  be  popular  and  amusing,  rather  than 
didactic,  and  must  therefore  occasionally  fix  on  one  in  which  natural 
objects  and  associated  circumstances  claim  at  least  an  equal  degree  of 
attention  with  mere  works  of  art ;  and  in  this  respect  Knowle  Park  is 
well  fitted  to  my  purpose. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  pleasant  town  of  Seven  Oaks,  in  Kent,  exactly 
opposite  to  the  nice  old  church,  stands  a  plain  unpretending  gate,  which 
opens  at  the  touch  of  every  comer,  and  leads  out  of  the  public  road 
into  a  thickly-set  plantation  of  young  trees,  rising  on  each  side  of  tht 
carriage  way,  and  thus  forming*  a  dark  overshadowed  grove  even  in 
the  fullest  sunshine.  This  way  leads  down  windingly  to  two  neat  stone- 
built  lodges,  joined  to  each  other  by  another  set  of  gates ;  and  on  pass- 
ing these  second  gates  you  emerge  upon  the  park  itself.  Immediately 
you  pass  the  lodges,  there  rises  before  you,  at  a  distance  of  about  a 
hundred  yards,  a  noble  mass  of  foliage,  consisting  of  oaks,  beeches, 
and  chesnut  trees,  finely  blended  and  contrasted  together  in  point  of 
shade  and  colour,  but  wearing  the  appearance  of  a  solid  impenetrable 
body,  rising  like  a  green  wall,  to  shut  out  all  intruders  from  the  ima- 
ginary scene  beyond.  The  bright  gravel-road, — which  intersects  the 
rich  turf  between  this  mass  of  trees  and  the  spot  where  you  enter  the 
park, — branches  into  two,  just  as  it  reaches  the  trees,  and  pierces  into 
the  thick  of  them  in  opposite  directions.  In  passing  along  this  road 
the  visitor  will  do  well  to  pay  "  homage  due"  to  a  beautiful  company 
of  beeches,  eight  in  number,  that  stand  on  the  right,  detached  from  any 
others,  and  seem  to  form,  as  thoy  rise  on  their  solid  pillar-like  stems, 
one  happy  family, — having  so  perfectly  adapted  themselves  to  each 
other  that  they  seem  to  bend  but  as  one  form  to  the  breeze,  sigh  but 
with  one  voice,  or  smile  but  with  one  happy  face  in  the  sunshine.  The 
manner  in  which  trees  tlms  conform  themselves  to  each  other,  and  to« 
the  circumstances  about  tliem,  offers  one  of  the  most  beautiful  analo- 
gies to  our  modern  nature  that  I  am  acquainted  with ;  and  one  that  is 
loo  little  observed  and  attended  to. — Nearly  opposite  to  the  point  where 
this  beautiful  family  of  beeches  stands,  a  lovely  glade  stretches  away 
into  the  distant  part  of  tlte  domain,  Iwunded  on  either  side  by  other 
forcst-trccs  of  almost  equal  height  and  beauty.     Immediately  on  pass- 
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ing  this  glade  on  the  one  side,  and  stately  company  of  beeches  on  the 
other,  you  take  the  right  branch  of  the  road  where  it  separates,  and, 
winding  through  the  dark  solemn  grove  formed  by  the  great  mass  of 
trees  I  have  before  mentioned,  in  the  space  of  about  another  hundred 
yards  you  again  emerge  upon  another  part  of  the  park,  and  the  vene- 
rable front  of  the  mansion  rises  before  you,  beautiful  in  the  unadorned 
dignity  of  its  grey  old  age.  Approaching  it,  across  the  thick  elastic 
turf  which  clothes  the  whole  park,  the  visitor  should  seat  himself  for  a 
moment  beneath  the  handsome  sycamore  that  stands  opposite  to  the 
gate  of  entrance,  and  contemplate  this  finely  preserved  monument  of 
grey  antiquity.  This  principal  front,  looking  on  tlie  park,  consists  of 
a  high  gate  of  entrance,  flanked  by  two  square  embattled  towers,  rising 
considerably  above  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  wings  of  equal  extent 
and  similar  appearance  stretching  out  on  each  side.  These  wings  con- 
sist of  a  plain  wall  of  grey  stone,  rising,  as  it  were,  immediately  out  of 
the  turf,  pierced  with  three  stones  of  triple-arched  windows,  and  em- 
battled at  top  in  the  og^e  manner.  This  front,  though  in  a  state  of 
perfect  preservation,  presents  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  orna- 
ment— not  even  in  the  form  of  a  tree  or  shrub  to  take  off  the  bare 
nakedness  of  its  aspect.  And  I  believe  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  purest  as  well  as  best-preserved  pieces  of  antiquity  that  can  be 
seen ;  being  apparently  of  the  same  age  with  the  front  of  University 
College,  Oxford,  and  greatly  resembling  that  reputed  eldest  daughter 
of  Alma  Mater,  in  style  and  general  appearance — the  manner  in  which 
it  is  embattled,  the  form  of  the  windows,  &c.  being  nearly  the  same. 
On  entering  the  gate,  too,  (which  we  will  now  do)  we  find  ourselves  in 
a  plain  quadrangle  exactly  like  many  of  the  University  ones,  with  the 
apartments  ranged  at  the  four  sides  of  it  in  like  manner  ;  and,  opposite 
to  the  entrance,  another  gate  leading  to  a  second  court,  of  similar  form 
and  dimensions  with  the  first. 

On  reaching  the  interior  of  the  building,  the  first  apartment  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  is  the  old  baronial  hall ;  and  before  turning  for  jj^ood 
to  the  works  of  art  which  we  are  now  to  seek  for,  it  will  be  well  to 
direct  the  visitor's  attention  to  the  admirable  taste,  or  rather  feeling, 
with  which  every  thing  he  has  hitherto  seen,  and  will  see  throughout 
the  place,  (and  particularly  in  this  hall)  is  preserved  in  its  pristine  state 
— for  to  preserve  all  things  in  the  state  that  they  were  four  hundred  years 
ago,  seems  to  have  been  the  sole  object  of  its  possessors  in  the  altera' 
tions  they  have  from  time  to  time  been  compelled  to  make.  They  have 
altered  things  always  with  a  retrospective  eye — never  with  a  prospec- 
tive one.  Accordingly,  with  the  exception  of  Warwick  Castle,  I  know 
not  where  can  be  found  so  pure  and  unfaded  a  picture  of  the  olden 
time,  as  it  respects  architecture,  internal  arrangement,  furniture,  and 
the  habits  and  customs  which  these  illustrate  and  recall. 

The  first  ohj(»ct  of  Art  that  strikes  the  observer,  on  entering  this  fine 
old  Hall,  is  a  noble  antique  statue  of  some  Greek  orator  or  philosopher 
— said  to  be  Demosthenes,  and  not  unworthy  to  represent  that  splendid 
example  of  Greek  genius.  It  is  a  whole-length  figure,  as  large  as  life, 
elevated  on  a  pedestal ;  ^d  is  among  the  finest  and  most  perfect 
remains  of  anticjuity.  It  n»presents  an  aged  man,  of  commanding 
aspect  and  deportment,  holding  a  scroll  in  his  hand,  which  he  is  con* 
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templating  with  a  calm,  cool,  and  self-involved  look.  But  the  chief 
merit  of  the  work  is  one  that  is  peculiar  to  the  Greek  statues  of  the 
best  time  of  the  Art — namely,  a  purity,  simplicity,  and  natural  truth  of 
expression,  which  has  never  been  approached  by  later  artists,  and 
scarcely  attempted : — so  much  easier  is  it,  and  as  a  general  principle  so 
much  more  effective,  to  depict  that  which  is  not,  than  that  which  is — 
and  so  many  more  admirers  are  there  to  be  found  for  pretence  and  af- 
fectation, than  for  the  bare  simplicities  of  Nature.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  statue  represents  Demosthenes ;  and  at  all  events  it  in- 
cludes nothing  peculiarly  characteristic  of  that  sublime  declaimer.  It 
b  more  likely  to  be  one  of  the  philosophers ;  and  perhaps  the  best  use 
the  spectator  can  make  of  it  is  to  regard  it  as  a  personification  of  what 
Philosophy  itself  ot#^A^  to  be,  and  of  what  it  approached  to  in  those  days 
more  nearly  than  it  had  done  before,  or  has  since. — Of  the  pictures  in 
this  hall  the  principal  are  three  by  Rubens,  Jordaens,  and  Snyders. 
The  Rubens  is,  for  richness  and  force  of  expression,  one  of  the  artist's 
finest  works  ;  and  for  colouring  inferior  to  few.  It  is  a  kind  of  tri- 
umph o^  Silenus  ;  in  which  the  god  is  represented  as  reeling  ripe  with 
wine,  and  attended  by  a  train  who  are  administering  to  his  pleasures 
in  various  ways.  The  face  of  Silenus  I  will  compare,  for  th^  quantity 
of  expression  it  includes,  to  that  of  the  child  in  Wilkie's  *•  Cut  Finger.'* 
With  the  exception  of  that,  I  have  seen  no  expression  which  so  "  o'er- 
uiforms  its  tenement  of  clay."  The  flesh  seems  literally  melting  away 
with  the  meaning  that  is  flowing  in  upon  it,  and  is  ready  to  burst  with 
over-much  excitement.  The  excitement,  however,  and  the  expression 
which  it  gives  rise  to,  are  purely  animal ;  and  are  perhaps  on  that  very 
account  more  difficult  to  depict  in  the  perfection  that  they  appear  in 
here,  from  the  circumstance  of  mere  animal  expressions  being  much 
less  frequently  observable  in  the  human  countenance  than  intellectual 
ones.  Accordingly,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  it  required  a  more 
vivid  and  realizing  imagination  in  Rubens  to  paint  this  picture,  and 
such  as  this,  than  it  did  in  many  of  the  Italian  artists  to  give  us  those 
divine  symbols  of  intellectual  beauty  which  we  are  accustomed  to  look 
upon  as  higher  efforts  of  the  art.  And,  in  fact,  as  far  as  regards  the 
efforts  themselves,  they  unquestionably  are  of  an  infinitely  higher  cha- 
racter ;  but  with  respect  to  the  artists  who  produced  them,  I  can  scarcely 
think  that  this  is  the  case.  It  b  on  this  principle  I  should  say,  of  the 
Apollo  Belvidere  and  the  Venus  de'  Medici,  that  the  former  is  the  finest 
work  in  the  world,  as  it  respects  the  art  and  the  spectator,  and  the  lat- 
ter the  finest  as  it  respects  the  artist — ^that  the  former  is  calculated  to 
do  most  good  in  the  world  now  it  is  produced,  and  is  therefore  the  most 
valuable  ;  but  that  the  latter  required,  not  only  greater  natural  genius 
in  the  artist  who  produced  it,  but  greater  knowledge,  taste,  and  practical 
skill.  There  is  another  face  in  the  above  picture  which  is  almost  equal 
to  the  one  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  that  of  the  Sat3rr  who  stands  behind 
Silenus,  leering  over  his  shoulder,  and  blowing  two  pipes.  Without 
having  any  thing  in  it  strictly  tonan,  there  is  an  imaginative  truth  of 
expression  that  is  wonderful. 

To  the  right  of  the  above  picture  hangs  one  by  Jordaens,  on  the 
Finding  of  Moses,  which  exhibits  a  grace  ai!d  chastity  of  style  seldom 
to  be  met  with  in  this  rich  and  vigorous  but  unpoetical  delineator  of 
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mtnrel  tnilli>  The  principal  female  figure,  in  particular,  has  a  courtly 
tuse  anil  elegance  about  it  not  unlike  i|piue  ol  Windjrke's  best  figures 
«f  lliis  kind. 

I'he  other  picture  which  I  have  nunied,  by  Snytlen,  is  one  of  tiiose 

oirably  spirited  representations  of  oiiimals,  in  which  this  artist  has 

maiaed  unrivalled,  and  even   uiiappruached,  till  the  present  day, — 

n  we  have  one  among  us  whu,  notwithstanding  his  encrenie  youth, 

I  already  worthy  to  be  named  in  the  same  page.     It  is  to  be  hoped, 

isn-cver,  that  Edwin  Landseer  will  not  confine  his  exquishc  talent  to  no 

jery  limited  a  sphere  as  that  in  which  his  predecoMor  moved.     He  who 

Mild  pxint  such  a  picture  as  the  one  before  us,  or  as  many  of  those  by 

je  young  artist  I  have  just  named,  must  be  qualified  to  excel  in  any 

itporttnent  of  the  art  which  requires  bold  and  vigorous  handling,  and 

|uick  aeasc  of  natural  truth  ;  for  in  lliis  line  of  art,  imagination  C[Ut 

/e  little  if  any  thing  to  do,  except  in  the  mere  mechanical  orrange- 

n(  of  the  objects  :  a  human  face  of  form  such  as  was  never  actually 

u  by  the  eye,  may  yet  produce  a  very  fine  effect,  and  an  eHect  of 

(A,  on  the  spectator  ;  because  in  these  we  pennlt  the  imagination  to 

e  of  what  the  imagination  has  created.     But  in  the  animal  world  it 

^  tJifTerent.     There,  we  can  only  recognize  that  as  true  which  we  re- 

o  be  true;  there  the  memory  is  the  only  judge,  and  the  Mily 

In  the  mere  mechanical  arrangement,  however,  of  Snyders's 

and  of  the  one  before  us  as  an  example,  the  imaeioation  has 

jcli  lo  do,  and  it  is  done  with  infinite  skill  and  to  very  admirable 

The  difierent  figures  are  so  arranged  with  reference  to  each 

er,  that  every  one  of  tlieni  produces  its  own  individual  eflect,  at  the 

Ipuue  lime  tliai  it  forms  a  necessary  part  of  the  whole  group,  and  in< 

t  creases  the  effect  of  that.     Each  forms  a  whole  of  itself,  and  produces 

Liia  eflect  accordingly ;  and  each  constitutes  an  essentiid   part  of  the 

■  united  whole,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  that  without  destroying  iis 

^consistency  and  continuity.     There  is  a  convolution  and  an  involution 

of  )>arts  in  Snyders's  best  pictures,  which  is  not  tbeless  effective  for  not 

^Jieing  always  obvious  or  obtrusive.     There  is,  however,  an  occasional 

iSectaiion  and  eiaggeralion  in  the  attitudes  and  actions  of  his  animalt 

b  is  never  to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of  his  young  rival ;  wh9*' 

\  b  a  force,  spirit,   and  boldness  which  the  latter  occaeioi 

n  leaving  the  great  hall,  you  ascend  to  the  upper  apartments  by  a 
nase,  the  ornamental  parts  of  which  are  worth  a  glance,  notwtlh- 
iding  thnr  extreme  rudeness— or  rather,  on  that  very  account,  as 
ly  consistent  with  the  primitive  character  of  the  whole  building. 
hey  have  evidently  been  restored ;  but  it  ia  equally  evident  thai  they 
e  been  onlif  restored — not  substitued  in  the  place  of  others.  I  al- 
;  to  the  fresco  paintings  which  cover  the  walls  of  the  staircase,  gal- 
md  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  fair  specimens  of  the 
imenlal  art  in  this  country,  at  a  time  when  in  others  it  had 
Khed  a  pitch  of  comparative  perfection. 

I  shall  namt  the  rooms  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  shewn  to  the 
li  visitor, — lingering  in  ihem,  or  not,  at  tltcir  coiuents  may  seem 
0  dt^mand.  The  first  ii  called  '■  The  Brown  (iallery."  and  conlnina  a 
ABtUciion  of  portraits  thai  would  be  invaluable,  if'they  were  but  au- 
Iben^;  but,  oa  'a'u,  they  we  not  without  great  inierest,  as  aJTording  M 
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least  glimpses  and  imaginatiflin  of  the  distinguished  people  whose 
names  tlioy  bear.  It  would  hi|[iendless  to  name  these  portraits,  as  the 
Gallery  is  of  considerable  length,  and  the  walls  are  entirely  covered 
with  them.  They  chiefly  represent  persons  of  the  time  of  Holbein,  and 
are  almost  all  copies,  and  very  indiflercnt  ones,  of  that  singular  artist. 

The  next  room  is  "  Lady  Betty  Germain^s  Bed-room.'^  The  very 
names  of  these  places,  even  without  the  sight  of  them,  carry  one  back 
half  a  score  of  generations.  This  room,  and  "  The  Spangled  Bed- 
room," which  follows,  contain  nothing  worthy  of  remark,  except  some 
curious  old  faded  tapestry,  and  a  noble  ebony  wardrobe  that  seems  to 
tell  of  fine  old  silk  dresses  that,  in  default  of  a  wearer,  could  stand 
alone  and  go  to  court  by  themselves, — so  stifl*,  stately,  rustling,  and  alive 
does  the  very  imagination  of  them  seem. 

In  a  dressing-room  adjoining  to  the  last-named  bed-room  there  are 
two  clever  candlelight  scenes  by  Schalken ;  but  their  light  is  nearly 
extinguished,  in  consequence  of  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  the 
modern  impertinencies  of  cleaning  and  renewmg  are  avoided. — In 
"  The  Billiard  Room,"  which  we  arrive  at  next,  there  is  an  excellent 
portrait  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  by  Vandyke  ;  and  two  copies  of  Titian's 
wonderful  pictures,  the  Diana  and  Acteon,  and  Diana  and  Calisto — re- 
markable only  for  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  painter  has 
avoided  all  traces  of  a  resemblance  to  his  great  originals. 

We  next  reach  "  The  Venetian  Bed-room,"  said  to  be  in  the  state  in 
which  it  was  used  by  James  the  Second  when  he  visited  this  mansion. 
In  the  dressing-room  adjoining  to  this  there  is  a  very  excellent  and  in- 
teresting portrait  of  Mistress  Margaret  Woffington,  as  she  undoubtedly 
claims  to  be  called  while  looking  at  her  here — for  she  is  as  demure  as 
a  boarding-school  miss  that  has  just  been  produced,  and  as  little  realizes 
one's  ideal  of  Pe^  Woffington.  In  this  room  there  is  also  a  fine  sketch 
by  Rubens,  of  Meleager  and  the  Boar,  replete  with  that  spirit  of  mo- 
tion which  he  gave  in  such  an  unrivalled  manner.  The  whole  scene 
seems  as  if  it  were  passing  before  your  eyes,  and  would  presently  dis- 
appear. In  "  The  Bow-room,"  which  succeeds  the  above,  there  are 
some  good  family  portraits  by  Reynolds,  Hoppner,  &c.  but  none 
striking  enough  to  attract  one's  attention  from  the  delightful  air  of 
youthful  antiquity  which  prevades  this  fine  apartment.  Observe,  in 
particular,  the  noble  fire-place,  with  its  marble  columns  reaching  almost 
to  the  ceiling  ;  the  brazen  dorrs,  chafing-dish,  &c. 

In  "  The  Chapel  Room,"  which  you  are  next  shewn  into,  there  is 
nothing  worth  naming  connected  with  Art,  except  a  very  curious  and 
admirable  carving,  said  to  be  cut  out  of  one  piece  of  wood,  of  the 
Saviour  bearing  the  Cross,  &c.  It  consists  of  a  great  variety  of  figures, 
the  expressions  and  attitudes  of  which  are  extremely  well  preserved. 
They  tell  you  that  this  curious  old  relic  belonged  to  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots. — The  next  room  is  called  "  The  Organ  Room,"  on  account  of 
Its  containing  the  first  organ  that  ever  was  constrncted.  This,  too,  is  a 
most  curious  relic.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  large  square  box,  with 
a  few  rudely  cut  finger-keys  placed  at  the  top  outside  ;  and  presents 
altogether  a  singular  contrast  to  the  elegant  and  elaborate  instruments 
of  which  it  claims  the  merit  of  being  the  venerable  parent — In  this  room 
there  is  also  a  portrait  of  Sir  John  Suckling.  It  is,  as  a  work  of  Art, 
a  wretched  performance  ^  as  indeed  the  majority  of  those  arc  which  we 
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meet  with  in  this  state  part  of  the  Castle.  But  this  would  be  no  matter 
— or  but  little  in  many  instances — if  we  could  depend  on  their  likeness 
to  the  originals.  But  I  am  afraid  they  will  not  bear  us  out  in  this.  The 
above,  at  all  events,  is  entirely  different  from  two  or  three  old  engravings 
that  aire  extant  of  that  accomplished  scholar,  courtier,  wit,  poet,  and 
gentleman. 

Passing  through  the  chapel,  we  reach  "  The  Crimson  Drawing-room,^' 
in  which  there  are  several  pictures  of  various  degrees  of  merit ;  but  none 
first-rate.  Some  of  them  which  bear  first-rate  names  are  evidently 
copies ;  and  others  have  been  greatly  injured  by  time  and  accident. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  pictures  in  this  room,  though  they  are  more  nume- 
rous (with  the  exception  of  portraits)  than  those  collected  in  any  other 
apartment,  do  not  call  for  particular  mention. 

The  only  other  works  of  art  necessary  to  be  named  in  this  part  of 
the  Castle  arc  a  set  of  copies,  by  Mytens,  of  the  Cartoons  of  Rsifiaelle* 
These  are  capable  of  giving  a  general  notion  of  those  sublime  works  to 
such  as  do  not  choose  to  seek  the  originals ;  but  to  such  as  are  ac* 
quainted  with  the  latter,  or  ever  intend  to  be  so,  tliey  had  better  be 
passed  over  with  a  mere  cursory  look.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  copy 
the  general  grouping  and  arrangement  of  those  works  without  produc- 
ing a  certain  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  eflect ;  but  the  detail  (in  which 
more  than  half  their  power  consists)  must  be  contemplated  in  the 
originals  alone :  and  those  who  do  not  see  these,  had,  in  fact,  better 
not  see  any  imitations  or  hitUs  of  them,  but  keep  the  mere  name  of 
"  The  Cartoons  of  RafTaelle"  to  produce  their  own  impression  ou 
the  imagination.  The  above-named  copies  occupy  an  apartment 
called  "  The  Cartoon  Gallery."  The  only  other  apartment  belong- 
ing to  the  state  or  show  part  of  the  Castle  is  "  The  King's  Bed- 
room." It  does  not  contain  any  of  those  objects  of  which  we  are 
immediately  in  search ;  but  as  we  are  to  pass  through  it,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  mention  what  many  will  consider  as  more  tiian  an 
equivalent  for  their  absence.  Here  is  the  bed  of  gold  and  silver  tissue^ 
made  exprhy  at  a  cost  of  eight  thousand  pounds^  for  the  monarch 
(James  I.)  to  pass  a  night  in — here  are  tables  and  looking-glass  frames 
formed  entirely  of  that  fine  rich  old  chased  silver  which  gives  such  a 
splendid  antique  effect  to  some  of  the  rooms  in  Windsor  Casde — and 
above  all,  here  is  •  the  identical  key  used  by  Charles  Earl  of  Dorset, 
when  Lord  Chamberlain  to  William  the  Third ;  and  tlrat  used  by 
Edward  Earl  of  Dorset,  when  holding  the  same  post  in  the  court  of 
Charles  the  First.  I  have  always  thought  it  childish  enough  to  feel 
any  interest  in  the  mere  sight  of  relics  of  this  kind.  The  name  has 
always  seemed  to  me  quite  as  good  as  the  thing.  The  idea  of  more 
tangible  objects  of  this  kind  answers  all  the  purpose  that  the  sight  of 
them  can  be  made  to  do,  by  calling  up  all  the  associations  connected 
with  them  just  as  effectually.  And  yet  I  question  whether  the  most 
determined  philosophiser  on  such  subjects  as  these  ever  entered  the 
room  containing  the  above  objects  without  not  only  looking  at  them 
with  a  feeling  of  interest  and  curiosity,  but  without  taking  them  up  and 
handling  them — so  much,  by  another  species  of  association,  does  the 
sight  and  touch  seem  to  bring  home  to  <me,  ideas,  images,  and  feelings, 
that  can  be  compassed  in  no  other  way.  And,  in  fact,  the  seeming 
is  in  this  case  every  tiling  :  so  thai  it  is  but  a  spurious  philosophy  aAer 
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all,  and  what  is  worse,  .an  affected  one,  to  endeavour  or  pretend  to  do 
without  any  of  those  aids  which  nature  (or  habit,  which  h  the  same 
thing)  has  placed  in  our  way  in  cases  of  this  kind.  Let  every  visitor, 
then,  to  this  curious  old  apartment — young  or  old,  gentle  or  simple, 
rich  or  poor, — ^take  up  these  keys,  and  make  them,  if  he  can,  serve  as 
the  ^  Open  sesame  !"  to  the  doors  of  by-gone  times ;  and  while  he  turns 
them  in  his  hand,  and  hears  in  imagination  the  bolts  fly  back  which  an- 
swered to  them,  let  him,  if  he  pleases,  fancy  himself  in  the  actual  pre- 
sence of  those  in  whose  presence  they  have  frequently  been. 

The  remaining  apartments  in  this  fine  old  monument  of  antiquity,  are 
those  which  the  family  occupy.  They  are  only  remarkable  generally 
for  the  delightful  air  of  comfort  which  breathes  through  them,  arising 
from  the  total  absence  of  all  pretensions  at  modem  ornamental  splen- 
dour,— which  cannot  by  any  art  be  made  to  blend  consistently  with  the 
real  results  of  antique  taste.  The  only  objects  of  fine  art  to  which  I 
shall  refer  in  this  part  of  the  Castle,  are  those  which  I  alluded  to  in  the 
commencement  of  this  paper ;  namely,  a  collection  of  portraits,  which, 
in  point  of  extent  at  least,  is  perhaps  unique.  In  order  to  avoid  a 
mere  enumeration  of  these  (which  their  extent  will  not  admit  of  in  my 
limited  space),  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  scarcely  a  celebrated  name 
belonging  to  the  last  three  hundred  years,  connected  with  literature, 
science,  and  the  fine  arts,  whose  effigy  may  not  be  found  in  this  most 
interesting  collection.  I  will  add,  that  if  the  mansion  of  Knowle  Park 
had  contained  no  other  objects  of  art  than  these  portraits,  they  alone 
would  have  entitled  it  to  belioticed  among  our  Britbh  Galleries. 


THE    LAST   MAN. 

WRITTEN   BY   T.   CAMPBEtL. 

All  worldly  shapes  shaU  melt  in  gloom. 

The  sun  himself  must  die, 
Before  this  mortal  shall  assume 

Its  immortality ! 
I  saw  a  vision  in  my  sleep, 
That  gave  my  spirit  strength  to  sweep 

Adown  the  gulf  of  Time ! 
I  saw  the  last  of  human  mould, 
That  shaU  Creation's  death  behold, 

As  Adam  saw  her  prime ! 

The  Sun's  eye  had  a  sickly  glare, 

The  Earth  with  age  was  wan, 
The  skeletons  of  nations  were 

Around  that  lonely  man ! 
Some  had  expir'd  in  fight, — ^the  brands 
Still  rusted  in  their  bony  hands ; 

In  plague  and  famine  some ! 
Earth's  cities  had  no  sound  nor  tread ; 
And  ships  were  drifting  with  the  dead 

To  shores  where  all  was  dumb  ! 

I 

Tet,  prophet  like,  that  lone  one  stood, 
With  dauntless  words  and  high. 

That  shook  the  sere  leaves  from  the  wood 
As  if  a  storm  pass*d  by, 
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Saying,  we  are  twins  in  death,  proud  Siuii 
Thy  face  is  cold,  thv  race  is  run, 

T.s  Mercy  bids  thee  go. 
For  Hum  ten  Ihoosand  thousand  years 
HsMt  teen  the  tide  of  human  tears, 

That  shall  no  longer  flow. 

What  though  beneath  thee  man  put  forth 

His  pomp,  his  pride,  his  skill ; 
And  arts  that  made  fire,  flood,  and  earth, 

The  vassals  of  his  will  ;•— 
Yet  mourn  I  not  thy  parted  swi^. 
Thou  dim  discrowned  king  of  day : 

For  all  those  trophied  arts 
And  triumphs  that  beneath  thee  sprang, 
Heal'd  not  a  passion  or  a  pang 

£ntail*don  human  hearts. 

Go,  let  obtivion's  curtain  fall 

Upon  the  stage  of  men, 
Nor  with  thy  rising  beams  recall 

Life's  tragedy  again. 
Its  piteous  pageants  bring  not  back, 
Nor  waken  flesh,  upon  the  rack 

Of  pain  anew  to  writhe  ; 
Stretch'd  In  disease's  shapes  abhorr'd. 
Or  mown  in  battle  by  the  sword. 

Like  grass  beneath  the  scythe. 

Ev'n  I  am  weaiy  in  yon  skiet 

To  watch  thy  fading  fire ; 
Test  of  all  sunless  agonies, 

Behold  not  me  expire. 
My  lips  that  speak  thy  dirge  of  death — 
Their  rounded  gasp  and  gurgling  breath 

To  see  thou  shalt  not  boast. 
The  eclipse  of  Nature  spreads  my  pall^— 
The  majesty  of  Darkness  shall 

Receive  my  parting  ghost ! 

This  spirit  shall  return  to  Him 

That  gave  its  heavenly  spark ; 
Tet  think  not.  Sun,  it  shall  be  dim 

When  thou  thyself  art  dark ! 
No !  it  shall  live  again,  and  shine 
In  bliss  unknown  to  beams  of  thine. 

By  Him  recall'd  to  breath, 
Who  captive  led  captivity. 
Who  robb'd  the  grave  of  Victory^— 

And  took  the  sting  from  Death  ! 

Go,  Sun,  while  Mercy  holds  me  up 

On  Nature's  awful  waste 
To  drink  this  last  and  bitter  cop 

Of  grief  that  man  shall  taste — 
Go,  tell  the  night  that  hides  thy  face, 
Thou  saw'st  the  last  of  Adam's  race, 

On  Earth's  sepulchral  clod. 
The  darkening  universe  defy 
To  quench  his  Immortality, 

Or  shake  his  trust  in  God! 
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(     274.) 

ON   THE   ART   OF    SINGING    SONGS. 

Goldsmith^  I  think,  says,  that  he  seldom  heard  a  young  man  at- 
tempt to  sing  in  company  without  exposing  himself;  and  it  is  too  true 
that,  owing  to  various  caus^^  few  people  of  any  age  can  sing  a  song 
without  grieving  their  friends.     Yet,  songs  are  the  delight  of  mankind* 
Among  ruder  nations  they  are  employed  to  animate  heroism  or  to  ex- 
press sentiments  for  which  common  language  b  too  pocnr ;  and  among 
people  of  the  greatest  refinement  they  often  make  an  important  part, 
CMT,  as  it  were,  the  completion  and  consummation,  of  social  enjoyment. 
Old  gentlemen,  who  used  to  sing,  are  always  delighted  to  find  that 
vocal  music  is  not  yet  extinct ;  old  ladies,  who  used  to  be  sung  to,  at, 
or  of,  are  reminded  by  a  skilful  voice  of  the  days  when  they  and  the 
world  were  young  and  happy ;  middle-aged  people  of  the  smallest  pre- 
tensions to  feeling,  both  men  and  women,  love  a  song ;  and  the  young, 
who  like  pleasure  in  every  shape,  never  object  to  it  in  this  its  most 
harmonious  and  seductive  shape  of  all.    There  is  no  part  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  singing  is  not  held  in  estimation.    In  the  southern  counties 
of  this  island,  from  the  moisture  of  the  air  and  the  fatness  of  the  soil, 
singers  are  not  abundant,  but  singing  is,  perhaps,  prized  the  more  on 
that  account.    In  the  central  parts,  and  generally  on  what  is  called  by 
geologists  London  gravely  a  voice  is  more  common,  but  scarcely  less 
admired.    In  the  eastern  parts,  among  marsh-water,  reeds,  willows, 
wolds,  and  rabbit-warrens,  singing  is  a  patent  of  nobility ;  whilst  in 
Yorkshire  and  other  wild  parts  of  the  coimtry  it  is  considered  a  very 
exalted  proof  of  gentle  breeding  ;*-but  among  the  mountains  of  Wales, 
in  the  glens  and  by  the  river  sides  in  Scotland,  in  the  depths  and  passes 
of  tlie  Highlands  to  the  very  remotest  parts,  and  in  every  nook  and 
comer  of  Ireland,  singing  is  valued  to  a  d^ree  which  less  romantic 
people,  and  those  who  live  in  the  plains,  must  strain  their  faculties  to 
understand.     The  Welsh  themselves  sing  tolerably,  but  with  a  certain 
monotony  peculiar,  I  think,  to  mountaineers,  and  which  haunts  you 
too  in  Scotland,  and  is  painfully  recognised  in  the  long-drawn  and 
twanging  close  of  an  Irish  ditty.    The  natives  of  Scotland,  to  speak 
without  partiality,  do  in  general  sing  in  a  manner  imutterably  frightful ; 
but  then  you  occasionally  meet  some  fair-haired  lovely  woman  in  that 
country,  one  who  might  personate  the  loveliest  heroine  of  Scottish 
poetry  or  the  Scottish  novels,  who  sings  you  into  the  third  heaven. 
The  Irish,  strange  to  say,  though  exquisitely  endowed  with  taste,  and 
excelling  on  instruments  of  all  kinds,  and  passionate  to  excess  in  all 
their  feelings,  are  very  deficient  in  vocal  music ;  insomuch  that  it  was 
acknowledged,  in  all  the  four  provinces  of  thafkingdom,  that  one  great 
advantage  of  the  exchange  of  militias  was  the  importation  of  singers  and 
songs  from  England.    The  French  have  some  of  the  prettiest  songs  in 
the  world,  if  they  knew  how  to  sing  them ;  their  street-singing  is  exqui- 
site ;  and  it  is  a  fine  tiling  to  hear  a  whole  regiment  of  their  dragoons 
— -officers,  sergeants,  corporals,  privates,  "  pioneers  and  all,"  singing,  as 
they  are  wont  on  a  march,  some  grand  national  air ;  but  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions their  nasality  is  absolutely  alarming,  and  they  sing,  as  Rousseau 
used  to  say,  as  if  grievously  afflicted  with  the  chohc    As  this  is  not 
intended  to  be  a  treatise  on  music,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  on  to  Italian 
singing.    My  present  object  is  to  treat  especially  and  particularly  of 
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:,  frstival,  and  aflpr-supper  singiog, — an  art  little  known  d 
m,  but  much  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  this  counlry. 
■  I  supiiose  no  man  who  has  ears  to  hear  will  deny  ihut  singing  is 
grrat  advantage  lo  any  mun.  People  are  often  supported  through  I 
the  formalilies  of  reception  at  an  evening  party,  and  endure  all  t' 
meagre  hospitalities  of  the  occasion,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  cm 
itiW,  and  the  intense  heat,  and  the  abortive  attempts  at  sprightn 
A  continuous  conversation,  and  all  that  miiHt  be  undergone  on  thi 
I,  for  hours,  in  the  hope  of  hearing  tionie  vocal  gentleman  si 
le  song  at  last :  and  as  singers  are  every  where  scarce,  i 
ipng  gentleman  is  feasted,  flattered,  coaxed,  seduced  from  the  whijt 
'  Je,  and,  above  all,  entreated  liy  all  the  lovely  voices  and  faces  in  the 
n  to  sing  thai  stoeet  song  which  he  simg  at  Mrs.  So  and  Su*s. 
ashing,  and  delighted,  and  palpitating,  he  seems  averse  to  begin, 
!n,  in  fact,  his  heart  pants  for  that  hrcatliless  silence  of  s 
inguea,  without  which  no  man  of  any  vanity  can  venture,  in 
d,  lo  begin  a  cherished  and  valued  song.  At  last  the  get 
iC  takes  place,  and  that  sun-flower  conversion  of  all  eyes  upon  I 
bger,  during  which  even  those  who  hate  him  must  force  their  facj 
I  ^n  an  expression  of  delighted  e:ipeciaiion.  This  is  a  moment  fatal  i 
\  the  inexperienced,  but  to  a  practised  and  familiarised  singer  worth  * 
eek*  of  common  existence.  Dinner  companies  also  are  occasioi 
lUy  collected  together,  of  which,  unfortunately,  ladies  form  no  i 
il  after  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening,  there  being  no  summons  li 
rawiog-rooro,  a  good   song   is  worth   its  weight  in  gold.     Hov 

_ I  such  circumstances  lo  find  that  a  man  who  iias  beeH  " 

"l^ing  next  lo  you,  and  who  ate  heartily  and  drank  freely,  but  was 
,  ^(hal  heavy,  mute,  and  unimaginative,  starts  at  once  into  a  delightful 
■'Companion,  and,  whilst  be  sings  at  least,  is  as  good  as  the  rest  of  th<- 
^nwmpany !     To  say  the  truth,  however,  lliis  seldom  happens  :  the  true 
Inger,  the  man  with  a  voice  of  various  power,  and  with  wcll-choscn 
ngs,  is  a  man  of  soul  and  feeling,  and  talks  ns  much  or  mure  than 
t  other  guests :  every  thing  interests  him,  every  thing  animates  him  ; 
B  thousand  things  rouse  him  into  vinous  eloquence,  a  thousand  things 
'Tecl  him  ;  and  what  an  advantage  has  such  a  man,  at  an  hour  when 
e  party  feels  little  interest  in  any  thing,  and  can  scarcely  be  roused 
r  any  thing,  when  eloquence  itself  is  powerless,  when  wit  is  exhausted, 
Q  activity  of  mind  at  an  end,  and  all  the  softer  affections  in  a  state  of 
iKhargy,  who,  by  the  simple  power  of  his  voice  and  by  the  aid  of  song, 
n  call  up  from  the  depths  of  sleepiness  all  the  lively  feelings  of  his 
arers,  and  can  kindle  them  into  enthusiasm  or  soften  them  into  scn- 
ment  as  be  chooses.     Tliis  the  singer  can  do  with  ease ;  for  he  is  mas- 
T  of  a  divine  art  which  can  throw  enchantment  over  mucli  that  would 
e  otherwise  mean  and  insignificant.     With  what  complacent  and  re- 
Hivinf  countenances  do  the  peojilc  tuni  to  him  !  with  what  re-animated 
lB)d  glistening  eyes  regard  him  !  acknowledging  the  mighty  supremacy 
H  his  harmonious  and  irresistible  accomplishment.      There  are,  be- 
es, such  things  as  supper-parties,  petils  aovpers  of  agreeable  people, 
arly  exploded,  h  is  true,  in  the  economical  rage  for  those  unsocial 
■nd  tower-extremity-fatiguing  things  called  Stand-up  suppers,  but  still 
'   la  exbiencc,  after  which  a  song  is  always  desired,  often  requested,  and 
iver  received  as  a  favour  of  (he  highest  value.    And  what  a  reward  1^ 
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is  for  a  sioger  to  behold  the  glowing  faces  round  the  table,  all  tlieir 
bloom  called  forth  by  good  eating  and  drinking,  and  all  eyes  fixed  upon 
himy  proving  that  there  is  still  an  ungratified  desire  of  pure  and  celes- 
tial harmony,  a  longing  after  that  minstrelsy,  which  is  one  of  the  things 
in  which  we  excel  the  beasts  that  perish  !  How  pleasant  is  it  to  see 
the  gentlemen  drinking  the  delight  of  singing  and  their  wine  at  CMice, 
and  still  more  to  see  the  females,  who  refuse  the  wine,  actually  intoxi- 
cated with  a  song  !  Otlier  occasions  there  are,  particularly  in  moun- 
tainous and  romantic  countries, — long  nights  of  revelry,  in  which  every 
man  sings  who  can,  and  every  man  who  cannot  sipg  makes  a  noise* 
There  are  moments  of  earthly  existence  yet  more  precious,  in  which  a 
song  may  sway  or  soften  a  heart,  and  bless  the  singer  beyond  the  power 
of  words  or  even  of  songs  to  express. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  the  value  of  a  voice.  It  remains  to 
be  told  what  arc  the  requisites  for  a  domestic,  festival,  or  after-supper 
singer  ;  what  kind  of  songs  he  should  sing  on  different  occasions  and 
at  different  hours ;  and  in  what  manner  he  should  sing  them :  subjects 
involving  many  particulars  and  of  the  highest  interest* 

He  who  aspires  to  the  character  of  a  social  singer,  and  would  sing 
with  comfort  and  credit  in  private  parties,  must  possess,  1st.  A  voice. 
2d.  A  considerable  share  of  modest  assurance  and  presence  of  mind. 
3d.  Excellent  wind.  4th.  Good  taste  in  the  selection  of  his  songs. 
5th.  Good  understanding,  that  he  may  know  what  he  sings.  6th.  Ima- 
gination and  passion,  that  he  may  feel  what  he  sings.  A  public  singer 
may  be  destitute  of  all  these  qusdifications  except  the  first  and  second, 
and  yet  by  the  direction  of  others,  by  management  and  by  imitation, 
may  pass  very  well ;  but  no  man  can  be  a  good  private  singer  without 
them  all.  His  voice  must  be  powerful,  that  it  may  be  heard,  that  it 
may  affect,  that  it  may  move,  that  it  may  overpower ;  yet  not  too 
loud,  lest  it  should  annoy,  and  torture,  and  distress,  and  deafen.  He 
should  be  able  to  sing  boldly  and  freely,  but  no  less  able  to  sing  faintly, 
sweetly,  and  as  it  were  dyingly.  By  an  excellent  windy  it  is  not  meant 
that  he  should  merely  be  able  to  sing  '^  voce  magna  et  bonis  lateribus,'' 
for  every  carpenter  can  do  as  much ;  but  that  he  sliould  have  that 
power,  that  compass  and  variety,  that  height,  and  breadth,  and  depth 
of  voice,  which  may  no  less  express  every  pathetic  feeling  than  every 
manly  sentiment,  avoiding  the  boisterous  extreme  on  one  hand  and 
contemptible  whining  on  the  other.  There  is  great  art  in  commencing 
a  song  in  the  proper  key ;  yet  cleverness  in  that  particular  is  indis- 
pensable, otherwise  the  smger  seems  to  be  running  a  race  or  paying  a 
penalty,  rather  than  singing  for  amusement.  Time  should  be  ordered 
not  by  heating  it,  for  that  is  unpardonable,  but  by  favouring  the  ex- 
pression in  such  a  manner  as  to  excuse  any  liberties  that  may  be  taken 
in  this  particidar.  The  singer  must  cunningly  profit  by  every  senti- 
mental pause  to  collect  his  scattered  breath  ;  yet  this  should  be  done 
without  gasping  as  the  tragedians  do,  without  that  perpetual  winking 
of  both  eyes,  so  commonly  aflectcd  among  public  singers,  and  without 
any  ungentlenmnly  effort  or  straining.  Nothing  hurts  a  singer  so  much 
as  not  thinking  well  eiv)ugh  of  himself.  He  should  know  his  own 
value,  and  sing  upon  it ;  without  overrating  either  his  efforts  or  his 
merit.  If  he  fancies  liis  sounds  are  never  to  be  forgotten,  he  is  mis- 
taken ;  and  he  may  be  as8ured|  let  him  sing  as  wdl  or  as  ill  as  he 
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diooscs,  his  BOng  will  soon  be  llioughl  of  no  more.     But  il  beliav       

locastoiu  ull  Tear  and  ireuibliiig,  lo  begin  i:alnil>,  coUecleilly,  couft  I 
ngeously  ;  Ivi  him  be  spirit<?d  whti'c  he  ought,  and  insinuating  uhero  1 
'  itmay,  but  let  all  be  done  coolly  and  witli  someiliing  of  dignity,  m>  im  / 
'Uieem  lo  say  lliai,  howKvcr  delightfully  he  may  sing,  singing  is  raihef  ] 
jt  result  q(  his  other  accomplishment!!  than  his  only  excellence. 

^The  selection  of  songs  is  a  very  important  point,  for  wliieh  t 

telligible  rules  can  be  given  which  do  not  pre-suppose  taste,  Judgment  1 
and  discrimination.  1  do  not  mean  merely  the  selection  according  to'^ 
the  composilion  of  the  audience,  for  that  is  a  matter  in  which  ilic  com^  j 
,.lBon  »en&e  vf  men  will  commonly  guide  them  safely;  but  the  dispos' 
a  aiid  arrangenient,  especially  where,  as  will  frequently  happc 
V  H  only  one  singer  in  the  company.  Let  tlic  singer  beware  of  A 
I  «w  eommilled  by  ladies  who  perform,  albeit  superlatively,  on  t 
lofone,  who,  to  the  destruction  of  ears  and  the  ruin  of  the  fine  n 

of  the  nerves,  will  go  on  playing  one  piece  after  another  hi  tfi(  ^ 
e  style  and  lime  until  men  who  hate  music  have  an  opportunity  afi 
^icing  over  the  tortures  of  those  who  presume  to  think  they  adminf  1 
Lh  htm  rather  consider  the  disciplined  art  of  bands  ol  milhai^  t 
;,  which  ever  intersperse  airs  of  diGerent  measure  and  expression}  I 
a  solemn  march,  and  now  a  spirited  and  enlivening  strain.  Thi*  I 
p  the  great  secret  of  making  a  musical-party  productive  of  plcasuref^ 
lad  the  neglect  of  it  the  true  and  only  cause  of  ull  the  trouble  of  tMl 
s  being  generally  productive  of  weariness  and  pain  to  tfaeitfl 
iaitors  as  well  as  themselves.     This  rule  being  kept  in  mind  as  regarda  J 

>idy  ucct.-ssiu*y  to  avoid  singing  such  songs  as,  for  prival 
f  (luhlic  reasons,  nobody  present  can  sjmnathi7.e  in.     I  remember  U| 
^cers  of  a  marching  raiment  being  invited,  when  at  Yarmouth,  a 
e  on  board  the  admiral's  slup,  on  which  occasion  the  gentlemen  ^ 
le  navy  were  much  distrc-ssed  by  the  incredible  Icngtii  and  monotom 
i  some  old  lighting  soni^s  of  souie  persevering  old  captains,  and  too  ^ 
Sicers  of  the  land-service  were  exceedingly  disturbed  by  a  siiccessioii  J 
r  sea-songs  reloiled  ujion  them  by  their  most  vociferous  enieilaincnh  J 
p  general,  in  a  mixed  company,  there  are  some  vlio  sympathlKc  v^^l 
Higs  of  both  these  descriptions,  but  a  succession  of  either  b  a  proof  of] 
e  worst  possible  laslc.     In  tlie  same  way,  four  or  five  love-songs,  orl 
ID  01  live  Scotch  songs,  or  four  or  live  Irish  melodies,  are  very  al&ict>  § 
g ;  besides  that  the  style  of  songs  ought  to  depend,  not  on  profet^  1 
J  feelings  or  personal  attachments,  but  on  the  style  of  tlte  voice  ^  I 
n  which  many  sintters  grievously  ofTend.     There  arc  men  aSM 
rai  gravity  who  have  the  mistbrtune  to  think  themselves  pleasant  is 
ftcomicMuig;  I  know  a  country  gentleman,  with  a  most  eHcminitf 
"*     «I,  wbo  is  sadly  addicted  to  hunting-songs;  and  another,  whc 
}  would  command  attention  at  the  Westminster-hustings,  who  if 
pver  so  happy  as  when  he  is  demolishing  some  simple  ballud  or  soft  I 
1  plaintive  ditty.     Men  of  this  mistaken  taste  have  a  great  avcrsioB  I 
iaotot :  whatever  they  hear  well  smig,  they  fancy  they  coidd  aiiq;  ] 
jell ;  and  to  prove  it,  (hey  make  choruses  where  none  are  intended^  I 
td,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  drive  a  sensi:ive  singer  Mi;J 
'E  brink  of  insanity. 

s  (hv  custom  nf  some  singers  always  to  pul  forth  ibrir  best  a 
R  t  but  ibcse,  if  they  go  on,  please  less  and  lc»  as  they  procoedl:^ 
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others  too  cautiously  husband  their  best  song  so  long  that  it  is  never 
asked  for  at  all.  The  best  song,  and  every  man  who  sings  has  his 
best,  should  be  sung  not  the  first  nor  yet  the  last  in  the  evening :  it  may 
more  properly  be  placed  second ;  always  remembering  that  the  first 
song,  which  it  is  my  advice  be  a  short  one,  be  of  so  sweet  and  enticing 
a  character  that  it  may  become  the  sure  cause  of  the  second  being  asked 
for :  then  the  singer  may  give  full  scope  to  his  genius,  then 

"  With  ii'anton  h«€Hl,  aud  pddy  cunning, 
The  melting  voice  throng  mazei  running," 

he  may  extatiaie  his  audience,  and  then,  if  he  has  any  power,  that 
power  will  assuredly  be  deeply  felu 

I  must  be  allowed  to  add  a  few  words  on  eating  and  drinking,  in  that 
particular  point  of  view  in  which  they  affect  singing.  No  prudent  man 
should  sing  on  an  empty  stomach ;  for  that  is  a  laborious  and  a  gainless 
occupation.  Singers  should  live  well :  the  best  singers  I  have  known 
in  my  time  were  all  remarkably  alert  with  a  knife  and  fork ;  and  I 
could  indeed  give  very  scientific  reasons  for  the  action  of  the  lungs 
being  thereby  facilitated.  Let  the  singer  breakfast  without  fear ;  and 
if  time  seems  to  pass  but  heavily,  let  him  afterwards  divert  his  leisure 
with  a  kind  of  rehearsal,  for  the  memory  is  oflen  most  capricious  on 
the  subject  of  songs,  and  nothing  has  a  more  miserable  effect  than  a 
song,  like 

"  Th*  adventure  of  the  bear  and  fiddle, 
Begun  and  broke  off  in  the  middle." 

In  this  pleasing  occupation  the  hours  will  glide  smoothly  on  till  dinner- 
time. Let  the  singer  make  a  valiant  dinner,  but  let  him  never  forget, 
that  if  eating  be  vitally  essential  to  singing,  drinking  drowns  the  voice 
altogether.  Let  him  not  listen  to  the  advice  of  men  who,  secure  in  the 
notorious  discordance  of  their  own  sounds,  would  tempt  him  on  and  on 
by  their  example,  with  hollow  assurances  that  ^'  he  will  sing  the  better 
for  it."  Let  him  believe  me  and  confide  in  me  when  I  assure  him,  that 
any  thing  beyond  a  very  few  glasses  of  wine  is  fatal  to  all  the  softer 
notes  of  the  voice,  and  productive  of  a  hoarseness  and  untunableness 
which  will  be  death  to  his  ambition :  I  mean  after  dinner,  with  a  pro- 
spective view  to  singing  in  the  drawing-room :  for  as  regards  the  time 
intervening  between  supper  and  that  oblivion  which  a  good  companion 
wishes  to  avoid,  no  rules  are  required.  Let  him  remember  also  that 
tea  may  be  as  overwhelming  to  his  voice  as  wine :  I  recommend  one 
cup  of  coffee,  but  no  tea:  your  great  tea-drinkers  have  a  nervous 
tremulousness  in  their  voices  which  I  can  detect  through  the  whole  of 
the  first  song.  It  is  unfeeling  to  ask  a  gentleman  to  sing  at  an  evening- 
party  before  the  entrance  of  the  refreshments,  and  yet  more  cruel 
to  ask  him  to  begin  before  thdr  complete  departure  from  the  circle. 
Those  who,  with  voices  ^^  unconscious  of  a  song,"  wish  their  company 
to  perform,  should  consider  these  things ;  they  should  regulate  the  heat 
of  their  rooms  by  Fahrenheit's  thermometer;  they  should  invite  neither 
too  many  nor  too  few  to  give  sound  every  advantage  which  the  di- 
mensions of  the  apartment  are  calculated  to  allow ;  they  should  have 
the  instnmient  well  tuned,  carefully  observing  that  it  is  not  too  loud, 
for  nothing  gives  a  singer  more  sincere  distress  than  to  find  himself  en- 
gaged in  an  unworthy  competition  with  keys  and  wires. 
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fcCoDsiderable  dilTerencc  of  opinion  lias  long  existed  respecting  t 
Bgreeableness  of  singing  ivilli  music  or  iritliout ;  it  ii 
which  will  probably  long  continue  to  divide,  not  the  hearen  onljij 
but  singers  themselves.     Music  helps  nnd  shields  even  nn  indilTerniV  ^ 
roice,  Hud  one  great  advantage  of  singing  to  music  b  the  necessity  il 
involves  I'or  the  singer  to  stand ;  for,  although  a  silting  posture  if 
rably  depressing  to  titc  voice,  and  utterly  destructive  of  expre»t' 
except  where  the  singer  uccompanies  himself;  yet  to  stand  tin    , 
utarily,  without  music,  is  what  few  dare  attempt.     Altogether,  1  ) 
Uiot  bring  myself  to  advise  it :  it  has  reason  and  sense  on  its  sidc^ 
:  wliat  are  reason  and  sense  in  a  matter  wherein  the  foolish,  who  art  i 
•s  the  felicitous  majority,  may  find  subject  for  empty  laughter  the  fol-  1 
ing  morning  !  To  sing  well  indeed  without  music  requires  a 
re  must  be  no  tricks  in  such  a  performance  ;  no  dropping  of  notes  ;'_  (^ 
f  smothering  of  sounds ;  no  evasion  of  difficult  parts ;  alt  must  be', 
Mr,  fair,  audible,  and  dexterous.     On  the  whole,  perhaps  the  mon 
piitable  conclusion  we  can  come  to  is,  that  a  good  singer  should  be  1 

^  to  sing  either  with  or  without  an  accompaniment.     In  titis  deparfc-^ 

meni  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done.     I  have  often  thought  that  if  1  coi ' 
be  taught  the  mere  mechanical  pait  of  composition,  I  could  devise  si 
spirit-stirring  accompaniments  to  some  of  my  favourite  songs,  p 
'^]y  to  those  of  an  heroic  or  patriotic  cast,  as  would  be  productive  ^ 
B  aflect  alEogclher  unknown  to  modem  times.     But  tliis  speculation^ I 
h  well  as  directions  cancerning  the  management  of  particular  songs,  t  I 
n  defer.  " 
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Pleasure  is  certainly  ilie  polar  star  of  a  Frenchman.     He  is  tfavif 
upeedle  which  points  to  it  most  fuithfuUy — but  one  that  has  n 

North,  South,  Hast,  or  West,  (for  though  his  magnet  sliifts,  it  J 
^Hys  preserves  its  atinjciion,)  is  quite  tlie  same  to  him.     Other  meat 
site  pleasure  a  recreation  or  an  enjoyment.     It  is  a  Frenchman's, 
Uiness  and  happiness.     His  national  exaggeration  cannot,  i 
ince,  go  loo  far,  nor  far  enough.     Words  have  no  power  ti 
J  sensBlion  excited  in  the  breast  of  a  Parisian  by  the  annoi 
I  a  fete,  a  procession,  tlie  spectacle,  the  Carnival,  or  hongchat  ^ 
\  looks  at  the  almanac,  watches  the  weather,  counts  the  days,  auAJ 
A  ihrou^i  the  moments  in  indescribable  agonies  of  enjoyment. 
Bstofushing  with  what  acuteness  he  catches  up  every  flying  repc 
d  sEcertains  every  fact,  connected  with  the  tummum  boitum  of  ti 
mth  or  the  minute,  as  the  case  may  be.     Exhibitions,  which  tttk*.^ 
uiy  weeks  and  uma^ng  wisdom  for  Ineir  arrangement,  are  often  su 
d  or  stopped  by  a  sudden  caprice,  of  which  tlic  public  gets  a  few    i 
a  notice.     English  travelk-rs,  or  even  those  who  may  be  resideatk  ] 
■  Parb,  ofien  cut  a  foolish  figure,  hoaxed  and  mystified  by  tlie  unde>  j 
ping  frivolity  of  mitiisters,  mistresses,  managers,  or — censors. 
winced  airing  of  the  king,  or  the  playing  of  the  ivater-worksat' 

.A.  Cloud,  or  the  representation  of  atragedy  at  llie  Fran^uiic 
Ek  ballet  at  ih«  Opera,  is  frequently  put  off  at  ihu  very  time  thatj 
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the  English  part  of  the  population  are  swallowing  their  early  dinner,  in 
danger  of  choking  from  fear  of  being  late,  stepping  into  their  carriages, 
or  half  way  gone  to  the  place  oi  exhibition.  I  have  known  several  of 
my  haughty  countrymen,  who  would  not  confess  to  being  hoaxed,  even 
by  the  whole  cabinet  council,  assert  that  they  saw  the  king  drivuig 
out,  and  comment  upon  his  looks,  on  a  day  that  I  new  him  to  be  sui^ 
fering  in  his  bed  from  an  indigestion  ;  and  a  particularly  sensitive 
baronet  once  gave  me  a  detailed  critique  on  a  tragedy,  for  which  I  had 
seen  him  take  places  for  himself  and  family — but  which  was  changed 
for  one  of  Moliere's  comedies,  by  a  sudden  freak  of  the  censorship,  an 
hour  before  the  rising  of  the  curtain.  In  this  case  my  friend  might,  to 
be  sure,  have  been  honestly  deceived  ;  for  I  sat  in  the  pit,  and  saw  him 
sound  asleep,  from  the  first  music  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  act. 

The  weather,  too,  frequently  takes  in  the  Cnglbh.  I  have  seen  them 
of  an  evening  a  little  misty  or  threatening,  but  a  fine  Vauxhall  at- 
mosphere, crowding  up  to  Tivoli  or  Beaujon,  though  ihtfete  extraor" 
dinaircj  fireworks,  rope-dancing,  balloon,  elephant,  &c  had  been  all 
decidedly  adjourned,  and  placarded  all  over  Bans  a  full  hour  before. 
The  fact  is,  as  1  said  before,  or  meant  to  say,  we  do  not  make  so  much 
of  these  things.  We  hear  of  an  intended  entertainment,  and  we  re- 
solve to  go  to  it.  We  think  no  more  of  it  till  the  time  comes.  We 
employ  the  interval  in  other  rational  ways — ^reading,  writing,  drinking, 
or  what  not.  Not  so  the  Frenchman.  He  has  his  mind's  eye  always 
on  the  one  object.  He  is  abstracted  from  every  thing  else,  but  all  alive 
to  that.  He  keeps  on  the  fidget  eternally ;  and  looks  for  every  shift- 
ing of  tlie  minister's  will  as  closely  as  he  watches  every  change  of  the 
wind — for  in  proportion  to  a  Frenchman's  delight  at  a  show  is  his 
dread  of  a  shower.  Punch  and  Judy  are  not  more  necessary  to  his 
happiness,  than  an  umbrella  to  his  security.  Amusement  rules  su- 
preme as  ^^  the  god  of  his  idolatry  ;"  but  rain  divides  with  ridicule  the 
empire  over  his  apprehensions — I  ask  a  thousand  pardons,  his  sensi' 
hiliiS,  All  this  being  matterof-fact,  it  was  quite  a  matter-of-course 
that  my  friend  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  Vftiirien  should  present  himself, 
according  to  appointment,  at  my  lodrings  the  morning  of  Longchamps ; 
and,  the  morning  being  threateiMfi|r,it  was  just  as  natural  that  he  should 
appear  with  a  brown  silk  parapluie  under  his  arm. 

"  My  Got,  how  imfortimate  P  exclaimed  he  as  he  came  in,  "  de  vind 
is  veering  vesterly.^  "  Yes,  a  little  unlucky,  no  doubt,"  said  I,  "  but 
not  enough  to  be  vexed  at,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte.  It  may  clear  up 
yet."  He  shook  his  head  despondingly.  '^  I  am  quite  ready,"  con- 
tinued I :  **  is  your  carriage  at  the  door  ?"  "  Vat  door  ?  Got  bless 
my  soul,  'tis  at  de  Magasin  de  Voiturea  d  louer,^^  ^^  And  how  the 
deuce  are  we  to  get  to  it  this  raw  morning  ?'^  "  Diablef  ve  must  valk" 
— and  we  did  walk  accordingly.  I  may  here  mention,  that  tliis  ap- 
peared as  odd  as  it  was  uncomfortable.  The  spirit  of  our  contract 
was,  that  I  should  go  with  the  Vicomte  in  his  carriage ;  and  I  there- 
fore (being  at  the  time  a  downright  invalid)  thought  it  a  curious  circum- 
stance that,  instead  of  driving  up  to  my  door,  he  told  me  coolly  I  should 
walk  to  the  carriage,  Instead  of  the  carriage  rolling  towards  me.  But 
I  thought  of  Mahomet  and  the  mountain,  and — we  set  out. 

A  dreadful  half-hour's  promenade  through  the  wretchedest  part  of 
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Paris  brought  us  at  length  to  a  sort  of  bazaar  for  carriages  ;  and  such  a 
collection  as  presented  itself — 

Barouche  aiid  Bugi^y,  Tandrm^  Random, 
•    Jarvcy,  Gig,  aiid  WhUkey — 

would  have  made  the  fortune  of  a  showman  in  England.  We  entered 
the  yard,  the  Vicomte  first  in  due  order  of  precedence  and  propriety. 
I  recollected  the  good  old  family-coach  that  first  caught  my  attention 
at  Vaurien's  lodgings,  and  I  pleased  myself  into  the  notion  of  my 
approaching  drive  in  that  rumbling  representation  of  worn-out  nobility^ 
heraldic  distinctions,  and  privileges  gone  by.  No  absolute  suzerain 
of  the  good  old  times,  demanding  le  droit  de  cuissage^  could  have 
stepped  out  more  boldly  to  put  his  spurred  and  booted  leg  into  the  bed 
of  his  new-married  vassal,  than  did  I  prepare  the  strut  which  was  to 
lead  to  my  entrance  into  the  family-coach  of  the  Vauriens ;  but  I 
looked  round  in  vain  for  this  anticipated  depository  of  my  pride.  I 
observed,  indeed,  ready  for  immediate  use,  a  miserable  calcche,  fas- 
tened with  the  degenerate  remains  of  a  truly  aristocratical  set  of  har- 
ness to  a  pair  of  animals  that  seemed  modelled  from  the  Rosinante  of 
Don  Quixote ;  while  a  scowling  and  surly-looking  driver,  miserably 
dressed,  stood  beside,  and  threw  a  look  at  us  as  if  he  did  not  like  his 
company.  All  this  was  rather  strange  ;  nor  did  the  aspect  of  things 
look  much  brigliter  from  my  observing  my  friend  the  Vicomte  in 
ardent  conversation  with  a  broad-set  boisterous  woman,  who  was  evi- 
dently mistress  of  the  place.  lie  seemed  eloquent,  and  she  decided  ; 
and  in  fact,  to  let  my  readers  into  the  secret  at  once,  she  was  insisting 
on  the  Vicomte's  offering  some  security  for  the  hire  of  the  caleche, 
which  was  to  serve  as  our  conveyance  to  tlie  delights  of  Longchamps. 
A  word  or  two  explained  this  to  me  clearly ;  and  with  the  vivacity 
which  men  sometimes  muster  up,  when  they  start  from  a  fit  of  castle- 
(or  caniage)  building,  I  jumped  into  the  vehicle,  calling  out  lustily^ 
"  AUons,  Monsieur  le  Ficomte  /  Allons,  Cocker  /  Partons,  Partons  /'' 
"  C^est  cuseZy^  cried  the  woman  ;  "  si  Monsieur  P Anglais  Va  choisif 
c^cst  hien  Im  qui  est  responsahle.  MonteZy  Francois  ;  montezy  M. 
Vaurien  /  (Pest  vnc  affaire  JinieP  The  coachman  and  the  Vicomte  got 
up  at  the  word,  and  away  we  drove ;  my  friend  endeavouring  to  smother 
his  mortification,  and  I  doing  my  best  to  conceal  my  observation  of  his 
embarrassmemt.  He  went  muttering  on,  however ;  every  jolt  over  the 
pavement  giving  an  energetic  vibration  to  such  expressions  as  "  Dam 
beast !  Canaille  !  liosh-posh  !  Affront  a  nobleman  !"  I  let  him  go  on 
uninterrupted,  and  listened  patiently  tu  his  cooler  confession,  that,  the 
carriage  I  had  set  my  heart  on  not  being  his,  he  was  obliged  to  hire  one 
for  the  day,  and  having  forgotten  the  little  formality  of  entering  into  a 
written  engagement,  the  wretched  woman  had  refused  to  suffer  him  to 
get  into  the  caliche,  on  his  remonstrance  at  her  exorbitant  demand ; 
but  that  my  being  an  Englishman  was  security,  she  being  protected 
without  papers  in  her  transactions  with  a  foreigner.  This  seemed  all 
so  plausible  that  I  swallowed  it  most  credulously,  and  we  drove  on  ; 
but  afYer-circumstances  made  me  rather  anxious  to  hear  the  point  mooted 
by  some  legitimate  propounder  of  international  law. 

The  rain  did  not  fall,  luckily  for  the  Vicomte,  but  most  unfortu- 
nately for  me,  for  the  dust  rose  in  whirlwinds,  by  which  I  was  nearly 
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blinded)  but  to  which  he  seemed  quite  insensible — as  if  ^^jetler  la 
poudre  aux  yeux*^  was  an  operation  as  natural  for  him  to  suffer  as  to 
perform.  While  driven  along  towards  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  he  gradu- 
ally recovered  his  composure.  The  world  began  to  be  on  the  move. 
A  few  early  equipages  came  straggling  forward ;  and  the  sun  darted 
down  his  glaring  rays  upon  us,  enough  to  raise  a  smile  under  any  French 
mustachio,  maugre  the  piercing  North-east  wind^  on  which  the  edge  of 
every  sunbeam  seemed  sharpened^  they  cut  so  keenly.  We  had  nearly 
reached  the  term  of  our  first  course  (the  site  of  the  ancient  Abbey^ 
from  which,  and  the  pious  processions  of  its  tenants,  the  degenerate  pil- 
grimage of  our  day  derives  its  name)  when  1  was  struck  by  a  change 
of  countenance  in  the  Vicomte  beside  me,  and  by  some  convubivc 
twitches  and  contortions  in  his  limbs,  that  seemed  to  announce  a  severe 
nervous  attack.  "  My  dear  friend,  you  are  unwell,  1  fear,"  cried  I. — 
^  Oh,  no,  no-— 'tis  noting,  noting  at  all,"  replied  he,  with  a  dignified 
complacency ; — but  he  kept  fumbling  at  his  watch-pocket,  as  if  its 
neighbourhood  was  the  seat  of  his  malady.  ^^  What  is  the  matter,  my 
dear  Vicomte  ?"  asked  I,  impatiently.  ^^  Have  you  lost  any  thing  ?" 
— ^*  Oh,  noting,  noting  at  all,"  returned  he  gaily,  "  a  mere  bagatelle — 
only  my  vatch,  but  'tis  no  matter." — ^^  Shall  we  return  and  look  for  it  ?" 
said  I. — *^  Got  bless  my  soul,  no,"  replied  he,  with  emphasis,  "  'tis  not 
vorth  the  wliile.  If  'tis  lost  'tis  lost— dere  's  end  of  it,  you  know  ; 
and  a  Frenchman  is  too  mosh  philosopher  to  care  for  sosh  hosh-posh 
trifle  like  dat."  A  laugh  closed  the  sentence,  and  I  pondered  silently 
upon  it. 

The  sharp  wind,  and  the  jolting  of  our  "  infernal  machine,"  began  now 
to  produce  their  natural  effects — for  a  considerable  inclination  to  eat  is 
the  legitimate  consequence  of  air  and  exercise.  The  Vicomte,  too, 
was  in  want  of  something  consolatory,  and  readily  agreed  to  my  pro- 
posal that  we  should  stop  at  one  of  the  tent-like  constructions  scattered 
by  the  road-side,  and  refresh  ourselves  with  some  of  the  h  la  fourckette 
temptations  of  its  larder.  We  were  quickly  seated,  and  as  quickly 
served.  A  capital  fricandeau,  an  unimpeachable  omelette,  a  plate  of 
cold  haricots  blancs^  with  oil  and  vinegar,  for  the  Vicomte,  and  a  por- 
tion of  pinards  (tu  naturely  for  myself,  were  the  chief  ingredients  of  our 
repast.  For  our  sour  and  surly  cocher,  I  ordered  a  bottle  of  vin  de 
Surcnne,  celebrated  for  its  acidity,  hoping  that  it  would  bring  him  to 
good  humour,  on  the  principle  that  two  negatives  make  an  affirmative. 
He  s]p|)ed  it  growlingly,  like  a  cur  picking  a  bare  bone,  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  Irishism,)  and  I  should  have  moralized  deeply,  no  doubt, 
on  his  invincible  sava^eness,  had  not  my  attention  being  excited  by  the 
waher  flinjc:ing  our  bill  (for  which  I  had  called)  upon  the  table,  and  by 
the  exhibition  of  some  symptoms  in  my  friend  and  boon  companion 
precisely  similar  to  those  which  had  betrayed  his  anxiety  in  the  car- 
riage. "  What  now,  Vicomte  ?"  asked  I,  less  anxiously  than  before, 
"  what  has  got  possession  of  you?" — "  By  Got,  'tis  de  very  deevil !" 
was  the  reply,  accompanied  by  a  most  abstracted  air  and  rapid  gesticu- 
lation. "  Indeed  !"  said  I,  "  we  must  drive  him  out  then.  Fill  a 
bumper,  Vicomte."  As  he  took  no  notice  of  my  summons,  I  did  the 
service  for  him,  and  his  left-hand, 

— — "raigcd 
By  quick  initinctive  motiou," 
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poured  the  contents  of  the  glass  into  their  proper  reservoir,  but  his 
right  kept  unceasingly  rubbing  about  the  lower  extremities  of  his  waist- 
coat,  and  had  such  friction  only  followed  the  swallowing  of  the  wine  it 
would  have  been  natural  enough — for  the  boisson  was  most  execrable, 
though  announced  to  us  as  "  BeaunCy  preniihre  qualitsy  "  Speak  out, 
my  dear  Vicomte,"  said  I  once  more,  "  unburthen  yourself.'^ — "  By 
Got,  I  am  unburdened  already,"  replied  he  :  "  I  have  lost  my  purse — ^my 
money — vingt-denx  NapoUons — trots  pieces  de  cent  90ii» — sept  ou 
hmt  francs — et  quelques  petites  pieces  P^  The  appalling  solemnity  of 
tills  enumeration,  and  the  ptodigiousness  of  the  sum,  in  comparison 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  loser,  filled  me  with  sympathetic  alarm. 
I  started  up,  and  swore  that  I  suspected  the  ill-looking  cocher  «f  having 
picked  his  pocket  as  he  stepped  in  and  out  of  the  carriage.  He  scouted 
this  idea  as  impossible.  I  then  turned  the  battery  of  my  accusations 
upon  a  couple  of  "  scurvy  mechanics,"  who  were  regaling  themselves 
at  a  table  beside  us,  and  proposed  calling  in  the  police  for  a  general 
search.  This  the  Vicomte  would  not  listen  to  for  a  moment,  saying 
aloud,  with  great  feeling,  and  his  hand  placed  on  his  brciist — ^^  Mon- 
sieur^ non  !  Jeconnois  trop  Vhonneur  Francois  ;  je  n^ accuse personne  ; 
si  le  sort  rn^a  fait  perdre  cette  somme  inconsidirablcy  c^est  perdu :  voild 
le  total !  But,  my  dear  Sir,"  added  he  in  English,  and  in  a  subdued 
tone,  "  have  de  goodness  to  pay  de  bill,  if  you  please."  On  these 
words  he  stalked  towards  the  caliche  with  a  very  imposing  and  rather 
awful  demeanour,  leaving  me  to  explain  to  the  waiter  and  the  othei* 
listeners  the  cause  of  his  magnanimous  expressions.  I  paid  the  bill, 
and  rejoined  the  representative  of  the  noble  race  of  the  Vauriens,  witli 
very  elevated  notions  of  his  philosophy,  and  profound  respect  for  him- 
self and  his  whole  family  to  the  remotest  generation. 

We  soon  re-entered  the  line  of  carriages,  and  proceeded  at  the  regu- 
lation snail's-pace  adopted  on  these  occasions.  My  contemplation  of 
the  Vicomte,  who  was  in  a  moment  as  lively,  as  chatty,  and  as  much 
at  his  ease,  as  if  he  had  found,  instead  of  losing,  twenty  guineas  and  a 
gold  watch,  prevented  me  from  paying  much  attention  to  the  unmean- 
ing and  uninteresting  procession  in  which  I  made  one,  and  which  an- 
nually sets  all  Paris  in  a  flutter,  and  may  be  called  la  fete  par  excel- 
lence of  milliners,  mantua-makers,  and  hackney-coachmen.  This  spec- 
tacle of  Longchamps  is,  of  all  otliers,  the  most  stupid  and  the  most 
devoutly  worshipped  of  the  periodical  frivolities  of  Paris.  No  one  of 
any  fashion  could  presume  to  hold  up  his  or  her  head  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  if  they  did  not,  on  this  all-fools'-day,  occupy  a  seat  in  some  kind 
of  vehicle,  and  sit  up  for  hours  to  be  stared  at  in  the  open  air  by  the 
walking  population  of  the  capital.  On  the  particular  occasion  which  I 
describe,  the  crowd  of  carriages  was  inconceivable.  But  the  day  was 
not  kindly.  The  sun  was  hot  and  the  air 'raw.  The  year  and  tlie 
season  did  not  pull  together.  The  first  was  advanced,  but  the  other 
backward — just  like  the  ludicrous  imitation  of  an  English  equipage 
which  figured  before  me — ^a  monstrous  blue  and  irilded  caricature  of  the 
Lord  Mayor's  coach,  dragged  by  four  old  white  horses,  the  leaders  and 
wheelers  pulling  most  obstinately  in  different  directions,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  crowd,  and  the  horrible  discomfiture  of  the  old  aris- 
tocratical  couple  within,  their  clumsy  postilions,  with  cocked-hats  and 
huge  jack-boots,  and  the  two  footmen,  in  theur  sclurlet  coats  and  yellow 
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phish  breeches  of  the  true  cut  and  pattern  of  the  aiecle  de  Louis  XIV. 
This  was  the  most  ^barefaced  revival  of  the  ancienne  regime  ;  but  there 
were  many  minor  attempts^  and  much  laugliable  absurdity  of  our  own 
day.  The  train  of  king's  pages,  for  instance,  on  their  piebald  horses, 
and  in  a  most  quizzical  costume ;  with  various  laughter-moving  efforts 
to  look  English  on  the  part  of  the  other  equestrians,  botli  masters  and 
grooms. 

The  whole  thing  had  the  air  of  a  forced  production.  The  white 
dresses  of  the  ladies  were  out  of  all  keeping  with  the  coldness  of  the 
weather ;  and  the  profusion  of  artificial  flowers  in  their  bonnets  looked 
quite  preposterous,  when  compared  with  the  leafless  branches  of  the 
trees  that  stretched  their  skeleton  arms  across  the  Boulevards.  I  was 
out  of  patience  at  the  whole  display ;  yet  not  so  much  annoyed  by  the 
folly  of  the  multitude,  as  indignant  at  the  meanness  with  which  they 
submitted  to  be  swore  at,  and  rode  over,  and  shoved,  and  jostled,  and 
commanded,  and  abused,  by  some  dozens  of  mounted  gensdarmes — 
those  military  masters  of  the  ceremonies,  whose  wand  of  office  is  the 
bare  blade  of  a  sabre — who  give  curses  instead  of  courtesy — and  put 
icars  of  despotism  and  tyranny  into  the  hearts  that  should  be  filh^d 
witli  associations  of  joy.  What  hope  can  there  be  for  such  a  people  ? 
thought  1.  But  hold  !  1  am  afraid  I  have  got  to  the  length  of  my 
letter ;  and  if  1  give  myself  more  rope  I  may  get  hanged,  or  guillotined, 
or  something  of  that  sort,  one  fine  morning. 

I  sat  it  out  till  six  o'clock.  Less  would  not  satisfy  the  Vicomte,  and 
the  coachman  repelled  my  effort  to  quit  the  caliche.  He  insisted  on 
my  remaining  until  it  was  delivered  safe  and  sound  into  '^  the  place 
from  whence  it  came.''  I  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  suflfer  half-a-day's 
martyrdom,  which  may  partly  account  for  my  disapproval  of  the  sliow ; 
and  having  paid  the  woman  forty  francs  (being  double  the  common 
price,  on  account  of  the  fete),  I  parted  witn  the  Vicomte — for  ever,  I 
do  believe.  He  gave  me  a  squeeze  of  the  hand,  which  was  forebodingly 
forcible,  and  an  assurance  that  he  would  come  the  next  morning  to 
settle  his  share  of  our  day's  expenses — a  promise  which  he  most  faith- 
fiilly  remembered  to  forget ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  add,  that  when  I 
called  on  him  two  days  afterwards,  the  old  portress  told  me  he  had 
gone  into  the  country  for  some  weeks ;  and  to  my  inquiry  if  he  had 
recovered  his  watch  and  money,  she  replied  by  a  turn  on  her  heel, 
slamming  the  door  in  my  face,  and  the  emphatical  utterance  of  the  in- 
terjection "  Bah !" 
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*^  Not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 
From  use,  obscure  and  subtle  ;  but  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  dailjr  life, 
Is  the  prime  wisdom/'  Parodist  Loil- 

"  When  I  look  round  upon  the  material  world,"  says  a  Pagan  writer, 
^^  and  observe  the  ineffable  beauty  and  harmony  of  all  its  arrange- 
ments, the  magnificent  machinery  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  unerring 
precision  with  which  they  perform  their  majestic  evolutions,  as  welj  as 
the  regular  succession  of  seasons  and  interchange  of  elements,  by  which 
the  eairth  is  maintained  in  undimufiished  splendour  and  fertility,  I  re- 
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n  all  lilies  the  power  and  Uie  presence  of  a  bcuignnnt  DcitM 
whuii  1  (IJrtci  say  obtuirvalioa  lowanls  ihe  mural  world,  and  redfl( 
ihe  creitliuo,  llie  ubjcct,  and  the  dnal  conclusiou  a(  alt  this  gloj'ia 
tot  liuve  been  hUlk-na  unrcvealcd  to  us,  unA  llireatei)  ti 
Kulvcd  in  iiDpciietruble  obscurity;  when  I  observe  ibe  conl 
pnciple»,  wilh  the  UisDrder,  uncertainty,  a:ul  darkjiess,  that  pcrpctui 
r surround  the  dc^jlmy  of  man;  when  1  sue  vice  and  irreligion  t) 
ppbani  and  rcwurded,   piety  and  virtue  oppressed   and   wretched 
!  lucutal  and  bixlily  anguish  o(  innocent  individuiUs,  the  perpetu 
gle  of  nations  to  torment  one  anotlicr,  with  the  general  predon 
c  of  human  and  animal  sufTering  in  llie  endless  alternations  of  d 
royer  and   victim,  I  am  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  contrast  of  d 
b^'ucol   and   moral  systems  ;    and  in  spite  of  myself  relapse  i) 
Cfpticism  and  doubt."     Authority  that  Ae  possessed  not  has  remoi 

:t  of  the  diiGculty  by  reveuling  to  us  that  the  present  is  but  a  pr^ 
btioOBiy  existence — the  prelude  to  another,  in  which  all  the  uiconsi 
jBcics  and  imperfections  of  which  he  complained  will  be  liiiHlly  a 
ted  and  atoned  upon  immutable  principles  of  tight ;  but  it  must  bif:  ■ 
MiA;sscd,  tliat  enough  remains  unexplained   to  harass  and  perplot  1 
;  prying  spirit.     The  origin  and  existence  of  vice  and  pain,  ilie  uar  ] 
Hrited  sufferings  of  aniniHls,  for  whom  we  are  not  warranted  in  adr 
ifitlmg  a  future  stale  of  retribution, — these,  and  many  other  insolvablq 
^.points,  wliich,  tike  so  many  ignes  falui,  arciHS  sure  to  elude  our  grasp    | 
"a  to  lead  ui  into  pitfalls  and  difficulties,  will  be  altogether  avoided  by  j 
e  man,  who,  filing  his  attention  upon  the  consobttory  perfect*  I 
(•  of  llie  material  world,  and  confiding  in  the  beiiigiuty  which  iMWfJ 
,  will  patiently  await  the  fulness  of  time  when  the  snme  sjiiHtfl 
Kipf  goodness  sJiall  give  a  similar  unity  and  completeness  to  the  niorq|^l 
l^fdieme  of  creation. 
'    Down  to  the  minutest  divisions  of  human  occupiiiion  it  will  be  fout 
t  the  men  whose  pursuits  bring  them  in  contact  will 
-9  i^joy  their  avocntions  much  more  than  those  wl; 
■Ith  humanity,  and  hII  the  modifications  of  the  sociiil  and  moral  sya>  I 
Champort  observes,  that  the  writers  on  physics,  natiuiil  historic  I 
lysiolt^y,  chemistry,  have  been  generally  men  of  a  miki,  even,  a 
ippy  temperament ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  writers  on  politic^  j 
Hgislation,  und  c\-en  morals,  commonly  exhibited  a  melancholy  anf  J 
^tful  spirit.     Nothing  more  simple :  the  former  studied  nature,  liit  .1 
KtiAers  society.     One  class  contemplates  the  work  of  the  great  B»dk_1 
'Ihe  other  fixes  its  observation  upon  the  work  of  man :  the  results  must  | 
e  different.     The  nymphs  of  Calypso,  as  they  caressed  and  fondled  I 
U  Infant  Cupid,  became  unconsciously  penetrated  with  his  flame,  and  I 
i  the  power  of  love  be  thus  subtle,  that  of  liutred  is,  unfortunately,  nol  I 
Tm  pervailing.     We  cannot  handle  human  passions,  even  to  play  wll%  1 
kem,  without  imbibing  some  portion  of  their  acrimony,  any  more  ihajt  j 
jecan  gather  flowers  amid  tlie  nettles  without  being  stung.     Intoeverr  I 
ming  human  a  spirit  of  party  becomes  insinuated,  and  self-love  is  pei«  I 
■lAetually  forcing  us  to  taste  of  its  bitterness ;  but  there  is  no  rivaliy  f 
r'Wth  nature  ;  our  pride  does  not  revolt  at  her  superiority,  nay,  we  Giia  J 
(  -*  pure  and  holy  calm  in  contemplating;  her  majesty,  before  which  « 
^   bow  down  with  mingled  feeling  of  delight  and  reverence.     Contra 
I  this  with  the  eOects  produced  upon  us  by  human  grandeur  and  elev 
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tion.    Hence  the  charm  of  solitude ;  it  places  us  in  communion  with 
things,  whereas  society  fixes  our  regards  upon  man. 

'Hie  age  of  Ascetics  and  Hermits  is,  however,  passed  away ;  inter- 
eourse  with  our  kind  is  not  to  be  interdicted,  but  regulated.  ^^  These 
things,"  as  Mihon  says  in  his  Areopagitica,  '^  will  be,  and  must  be ; 
but  how  they  shall  be  least  hurtful,  how  least  enticing,  herein  consists 
the  grave  and  governing  wisdom.  To  sequester  out  of  the  world,  into 
Atlantic  and  Eutopian  politics,  which  never  can  be  drawn  into  use,  will 
not  mend  our  condition,  but  to  ordain  wisely  in  this  world  of  evil,  in 
the  midst  whereof  God  has  placed  us  unavoidably."  Love  of  the  coun- 
try, and  even  of  a  partial  seclusion,  is  not  by  any  means  misanthropy. 
**  I  love  not  man  tlie  less,,  but  Nature  more,"  when  I  recommend  all 
those  who  have  the  privilege  of  a  choice,  to  fly  from  the  fermenting 
passions  of  crowds  and  capitals,  whose  acrid  influence  gnaws  into  the 
heart,  and  to  appeal  to  the  peaceful  balmy  ministcrings  of  rural  life. 
Farming,  the  primitive  natural  business  of  man,  is  probably  the  most 
healthful,  both  for  body  and  mind  ;  it  places  us,  as  it  were,  in  daily 
contact  with  the  Deity,  by  our  unceasing  experience  of  his  superintend- 
ing love,  connects  earth  with  heaven,  and  brings  religion  home  to  our 
business  and  bosoms.  Cincinnatus  felt  this  when  he  made  such  haste 
to  beat  the  Volscians,  that  he  might  hurry  back  to  his  plough.  I  envy 
him  the  turning  up  of  the  first  furrow ;  and  I  may  say,  in  imitation  of 
Alexander's  speech  to  Dft>genes,  that  if  I  were  not  a  writer  for  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine,  I  should  wish  to  be  a  farmer  ! ! 

Gardening,  which  exalts  man  into  a  species  of  creator,  is  another 
recreation  fraught  with  all  soothing  and  sweet  delights ;  and  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  reflect,  that  some  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  antiquity  are 
associated  with  its  cultivation.  Appius  gave  his  name  to  a  particular 
apple,  Lucullus  to  a  cherry,  and  Manlius  to  a  pear.  When  Diocletian 
was  pressed  to  resume  the  supreme  authority,  which  he  had  abdicated, 
he  exclaimed — ^^  Ah  !  if  Maximian  could  see  the  plants  which  I  culti- 
vate in  my  garden,  at  Salona,  he  would  speak  to  me  no  more  of  empire." 
Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Amerinus,  alleges  hb  rural  pursuits  as  a  proof 
that  he  could  not  be  guilty  of  his  fathei^s  murder.  '^  Vita  autem  haec 
rustica,  quam  tu  agrestem  vocas,  parsimoniae,  diligently,  justiciar 
magistra  est."  Fabius  and  Scipio  might  both  have  gained  prizes  at 
the  Horticultural  Society,  had  it  fortunately  been  of  earlier  institution ; 
and  we  are  told  of  Maecenas  that  he  might  have  i^ised  a  more  aspir- 
ing destiny,  but  that. 

"  Maluit  urabrosum  qucrcum,  Nymphasque  canoraSi 
Paucaquc  pomosi  jugera  culta  soli, 
Pieridas,  Phoebumquc  colens  in  mollibus  hortis." 

Many  of  the  arts  elicit  sensations  not  less  pure  and  unalloyed. 
Sculpture  is  also  a  species  of  creation,  and  one  can  hardly  imagine  any 
thing  more  delightful  than  the  life  of  an  ancient  statuary,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was,  in  the  formation  of  his  deities,  to  exalt  the  pleasure  de- 
rived from  contemplating  the  most  rare  and  exqubite  specimens  of 
human  symmetry  into  devotional  rapture,  and  taste,  as  it  were,  the  reli- 
gion of  beauty.  He  dedicated  to  the  divinities  the  finest  and  most 
faultless  forms  of  real  existence,  devoting  himself  to  their  production 
with  the  combined  enthusiasm  of  the  senses  and  of  the  spirit.  This 
is  the  whole  secret  of  the  beau  id^al,  about  which  so  much  has  been 
wriiten :  there  is  no  rising  above  nature  without  going  out  of  nature, 
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which  is  deformity,  not  beauty.  The  plirase  is  an  inveotion  of  modem 
sculptors,  who  can  never  reacli  the  pcrlectioii  of  ilie  ttncient  ariists, 
bfCiiLige  tliey  are  unimbued  by  ilie  same  sLimulating  feelings.  Chisel- 
ling oui  men  and  Dioiiumenl^,  huntan  virtues  and  vices,  their  seiisatioDs 
as  welt  as  their  works,  are  of  a  lower  order.  In  Komun  Cuiliolic 
countries,  where  pictures  ate  dedicated  to  religion,  the  finest  paiiiiera 
I  have  iieen  produced  ;  they  have  fell  the  same  aniinatioii  as  the  ancients, 

and  have  probably  surpassed  them.     PorttaJl-painters,  gasing  more 
frequently  upoa  stupid  and  repulsive  caunlenauci:s  than  upua  those 
llint  ore  iiltruclive  or  intelligent,  and  brought  into   perpetual   collision 
I  with  human  foibles  and  vnnilics,  can  have  no  very  ardent  impulse  or 

I  lofty  sensations:  but  the  landscape-painter's  is  probably  the  must  de- 

J  Ucioua  pursuit  to  which  human  talent  can  be   devoted,     ferpeiually 

I  looking  uut  upon  a  face  of  eternal  youth  and  beauty,  whose  smiles  and 

frowns,  in  their  inexhaustible  variety,  iorm  but  so  many  altematiotis 
'  of  loveliness,  he  derives  from  every  minute  form,  from  every  'tint  of 

earth,  rock,  or  leaf,  from  every  passing  variety  of  cloud  or  sky,  a  charm 
I  dial  has  reference  to  his  art  over  and  above  the  natural  one  that  ad- 

,  dresses  itself  to  his  sense  ; — looking  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God,      ^M 

I  he  feels  the  placid  influeuce  of  the  scene  he  paints  ;  and  in  his  solila'      ^| 

Niy  nunbles,  H 

"  Exempt  rram  puljlic  bBuul,  ^| 

W  Fiodi  longiieft  in  treet,  IkioIu  in  lie  rtmnmg  lirookn,  H 

^h  Strmoni  id  •luneii.vid  eood  in  nvtry  thing."  ^H 

Hpe  who  draws  cut  the  hidden  harmonies  of  Nature  into  new  combi-  ^H 
mions,  possesses  a  fountain  of  pure  and  inexhaustible  gratification.  ^H 
The  musician  has  a  perpetual  resource  against  ennui  ;  he  can  soothe  ^H 
the  heart,  while  he  delights  the  ear ;  his-  art,  like  charily,  is  twice  ^M 
blessed — ''  it  blesseth  liiin  that  gives,  and  him  that  lakes  ;" — he  is      ^M 


I 
J 


generally  a  happy  n 

We  have  considered  some  of  those  avocations  that  associate  us  with 
Nature  and  the  physical  world ;  let  us  now  briefly  notice  some  of  those 
that  place  us  in  relation  willi  man  and  morals,  beginning  with  the  pro- 
fessions. Nothing  so  strikingly  illustrates  ilie  total  nullity  and  blind- 
ness to  which  human  reason  muy  be  reduced  by  tlie  force  of  iong-con- 
tinued  liitbit,  titular  honours,  and  external  pomp,  as  the  fact,  tliai  men 
of  even  good  sense  and  humanity  can  become  cnamourefl  of  a  military 
life.  As  a  matter  of  necessity,  T  arraign  not  its  existence  ;  but  tliat  it 
should  he  ever  embraced  as  an  affair  of  preference,  is  somewhat  astoimd- 
ing.  Strip  it  of  its  externals,  view  it  abstractedly,  analyse  its  nature 
and  object,  and  if  the  word  glory  cannot  niter  the  immutable  truth  of 
principles,  nor  a  gold  epaulette  mcinmorphose  every  action  of  hs 
wearer,  we  cannot  cease  to  wonder  that  men  should  be  so  infatuated  as 
to  worship  a  painted  devil  for  an  angel.  Tlial  it  is  the  road  to  wealth, 
honours,  rank,  may  be  very  true;  but  docs  it  conduce  to  happiness ? 
That  is  an  inquiry  which  may  be  left  to  its  professors  to  solve. 

Medicine  and  surgery  will  hold  out  few  attractions  to  those  who  are 
Dot  prepared  to  sear  their  hearts  as  a  preliminary  qualification  for  their 
practice.  Painful  and  distressing  profession  !  that  turns  to  us  perpe- 
inally  the  darkest  side  of  human  nature,  subjects  us  to  the  harrowing 
repetition  of  mentnl  woe  and  bodily  anguish,  to  sickness,  decay,  deatli : 
while  it  exposes  to  tia  moral  as  well  as  physical  deformity,  by  brinpng 
fo  our  cognisance  the  scltisbncss  of  friends,  the  hoUowncss  of  relatives 
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the  hypocrisy  of  heirs.  It  has  been  observed,  that  as  we  become 
acquainted  with  physical  evils  we  despise  death,  and  as  we  are  familiar- 
ised with  tlie  evils  of  society  we  despise  life.  Medical  men  are  liable  to 
both  impressions,  and  the  result  is  not  unfrequently  manifest  in  their 
sentiment  and  temperament,  which  arc  rarely  enviable.  There  may  be 
some,  who,  in  the  lofty  consciousness  of  dispensing  health  or  allaying 
pun,  of  preserving  domestic  ties  unsevered,  and  the  link  of  friendship 
unbroken,  enjoy  an  exquisite  gratification,  that  atones  to  them  for  mani- 
fold annoyances  and  miseries.  Let  such  men  be  venerated ;  for  what 
are  the  momentary  suflferings  of  the  martyr,  who  gives  his  body  to 
the  flames,  compared  to  his  who  offers  up  his  mind  as  a  perpetual  and 
living  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  others  ? 

Tiie  Law  is  nothing  but  a  vast  arena  of  the  vices  and  evil  passions  of 
mankind,  where  its  professors,  stripping  off  their  moral  clothing,  ap- 
pear as  gladiators  to  fight  for  victory,  not  for  justice  !  To  stand  in  the 
midst  of  a  wrangling  crowd,  and  constitute  a  focus  for  all  its  hateful 
feelings,  to  be  made  the  confidant  of  "  wretched  rogues  forlorn,"  to  be 
the  depository  of  their  offences,  to  witness  perjury,  to  advocate  wrong, 
and  oppose  truth  and  justice,  when  hired  to  do  it  by  a  client ;  and 
finally,  to  be  promoted  to  the  bench  that  you  may  listen  all  day  long 
to  the  evidence  of  repulsive  crimes,  and  condemn  their  miserable 
perpetrators  to  the  prison  or  the  gallows.  Tli'is,  too,  is  a  course  which, 
as  society  is  constituted,  must  be  run  by  some,  and  may  be  run  by 
many  with  public  applause  and  the  rewards  of  dignity  and  riches  ;  but 
is  it  a  career  to  be  selected  by  him  who  is  balancing  as  to  what  course 
of  life  to  choose  ?  I  submit  questions  without  presuming  to  supply  an 
answer. 

But  the  Church ay,  here,  indeed,  we  cannot  be  at  a  loss ;  and 

he  who  feels  within  himself  that  he  can  faithfully,  conscientiously,  and 
holily  discharge  the  duties  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  may  be  assured 
that  he  is  embracing  the  happiest  and  most  dignified  of  all  professions. 
But  if  he  be  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  a  church  rather  than  of  a  reli- 
gion— if  the  odium  thcologicum  can  find  a  place  in  his  bosom,  and  he 
seek  to  establish  or  oppose  a  sect  rather  than  a  principle — above  all, 
if  he  be  capable  of  desecrating  the  office  by  associating  it  with  political 
feeling  and  interested  motives — let  him  pause  upon  the  threshold,  for 
he  cannot  possibly  step  fon^^ard  with  advantage  to  others,  and  certain- 
Iv  not  with  benefit  to  himself. 

The  career  of  Politics  will  find  few  advocates  among  those  who  are 
more  solicitous  for  mental  peace  than  for  worldly  advancement.  The 
field  is  narrow,  the  combatants  fierce ;  cupidity  and  shame  embitter 
their  exertions ;  triumph  is  exposed  to  acerbity  and  perpetual  irritation ; 
failure  adds  the  stings  of  envy  to  the  mortification  of  defeat.  Such 
are  the  trials  to  which  the  actors  are  exposed,  and  even  the  writers 
upon  politics  cannot  altogether  escape  the  contagion  of  their  hateful- 
ness.  Machiavel  could  not  have  been  a  happy  man,  any  more  than 
the  kings,  ministers,  and  diplomatists,  who  were  eager  to  avail  them- 
selves of  his  crooked,  unprincipled,  and  heartless  subtlety. 

This  analysis  might  easily  be  extended ;  but  if  I  have  not  said 
enough  to  determine  "  What  Life  to  choose,-'  I  have  at  least  indicat- 
ed what  to  avoid  ;  so  that  if  the  reader  be  wise  in  his  wishes,  I  may 
safely  ejaculate,  in  bidding  him  adieu — ^  Dii  tibi  dent  quae  velis  !" 

H. 


LAS    cases'   JOtlBMAL.* 

THlt  interesting  work  U  noiv  brfiugiit  to  a  close.     The  t^ 
Bling  parts,  which  we  proCL'wl  lo  notice,  rwrord  tlie  c 
NapuWn  from  the '25th  af  October  ISIti,  to  the  25th  of  the  followiil 
month,  thr  day  upon  which  Las  disis  was  sejmrateil  from  his  mast< 
The  inieTfst  is  sustained  to  the  lust.     The  nialter.  to  h 
pTFCeding  portions,  is  exireniely  desultory.      The  tnind    is   hurried 
away,  wiihotit  preparatioit,  iroiu  ihe  petty  anecdoin  of  the  Tuilerieal 
and  tlie  Emperor's  contempt  for  physic,  to  his  instmctive  reflectio* 
upoa  his  ancient  grandeur,  and  his  comprehensive  designs  for  i]i<*  ci 
solidniion  of  states  and  insliiiitions ;  but  in  the  midst  of  iliese  viole^ 
transitions  we  have  the  great  interlocutor  himself  before  t 
a  pnramount  unity  of  action.     There  is  no  wandering  of  the  mind  IroB 
him — hut  we  follow  him  through  o\'ery  variety  of  mood  and  top" 
intensely  arrested  by  the  resistless  interest  of  every  thing,  whether  t 
vial  or  important,  that  may  drop  from  his  lips,  and  yielding,  we  I 
nnl  unpardonably,  to  the  many  affecting  associations  connected  « 
luR  pttsi  and  present  fortune. 

During  the  last  month  of  Las  Cases' intercourse  with  him,  Napolec 
health  continued  to  decline.     The  several  symptoms  are  minutely  stated 
and,  although  so  duly  ridiculed  at  ibe  period  in  our  public  officej) 
appear  to  have  been  the  sure  forerunners  of  the  malady  that  laid  hin 
in  tus  grave.     But  it  was  an  established  point  of  our  political  creed,  ti 
believe  in  the  impossibility  -of  Bonaparte's  dj-ing  of  disetise  t 
broken  heart.     Now  that  the  question  of  his  raorlaliiy  is  at  rest,  it  n   _ 
be  mentioned  as  not  utterly  incredible,  that  m  bis  desponding  moment 
lie  seemed  to  regard  his  possible  vitality  as  among  the  calamilie: 
his  condition.     Las  Cnses  bting  sent  for  one  day,  found  him  in 
chamber  with  a  handkerchief  rolled  round  bin  head.     He  was  seated  id| 
an  arm<bair,  beside  a  great  fire,  which  he  had  ordered  lo  be  kindled.^ 

"  WbM,"  mM  be,  "  ii  the  severral  ditorilcr,  the  most  acule  |iiud 
aUnre  U  inbjrct  >"  I  rrplied  that  ihr  pun  of  the  preieni  monicDi 
ed.lo  be  (he  inoK  serere,  "  Then  ii  ii  the  toolh-Bche,"  aulil  he, 
Ivnt  Mcrelfon  of  uliva,  and  hia  rishl  cheek  waa  much  levelled  uiil  inflamed. 
wss  slitu  Kflccted  \iy  s  ■ev'fre  aerrous  cou^h,  and  occuinnol  yawning  and  ■! 
tDK,  wliirh  ilenotnl  ipproachuig  feicr.  "  WhU  a  miierable  tiling  is  awn!" 
he,  "  Ihe  imalleat  fibn>  nf  his  bniljr  aitailcd  b}-  dispatc  ii  nalRcKM  to  derange 
^katii  syiteia.  On  the  olber  hand,  in  ipite  of  all  Ihe  maladiei  T 
uilljxet,  il  ii  (omriimei  neeosary  lo  cinjiloy  the  eiocuiionfT,  to  put 
WSm  a  curinuB  uiBchiiie  b  tbit  earthly  dolliing  ',  and  perhapi  t  mo 
in  tl  fbr  Ihkl;  yeari  longer  1" 

I A  day  or  two  nfter,  the  signs  of  a  sinking  spirit  broke  ^ 
t  and  loore  affecting  manner. 


tt  I  heillBint  and  Icll  embainaiwd,  tis  to 
tlakc  Iheni  In  jotw  hand  :  there  it  no  neet 
" It  hcucdbitli  be  m 


if!  tliem  to  bim  ;  and  at 
liould  preieut  Ihem,  he 
lony  or  fomi  Iwlweea  ui  ni 


^  Jonmal  of  the  Priva 
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But  ^e  leave  those  details  to  turn  to  matters  of  a  higher  and  more 
permanent  interest,  with  which  the  present  portion  of  this  work  pre- 
eminently abounds. 

In  one  of  their  conversations,  Napoleon,  adverting  to  his  return  from 
Elba  and  his  second  fall  at  Waterloo,  confessed  to  Las  Cases,  that  in 
that  final  struggle  he  was  no  longer  sustained  by  his  former  confl- 
dence  in  his  fortune.  He  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  every  advantage  he  obtained  at  this  period,  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  some  reverse.  He  had  marched  through  France,  and  arrived 
in  the  capital  amidst  the  universal  enthusiasm  and  acclamations  of  the 
people ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  reached  Paris,  than  by  a  sort  of  magic, 
and  without  any  adequate  motive,  all  around  retracted  and  grew  cold. 
He  despatched  agents  to  Austria,  and  had  every  hope  of  effecting  a  re- 
conciliation with  that  power ;  but  Murat  with  his  fatal  enterprise,  of 
which  Napoleon  was  suspected  to  have  been  the  mover,  started  up  and 
baffled  all  his  attempts  at  negotiation.  Then  came  the  first  successes 
of  the  campaign  of  1815,  so  quickly  followed  by  his  final  overthrow  at 
Waterloo. 

"  Yet/'  he  continuctl,  **  I  must  confess  that  all  these  strokes  of  fate  distressed 
me  more  than  they  surprised  me.  I  felt  the  sentiment  of  an  unfortunate  result — 
not  that  this  in  any  way  influenced  my  determination  and  measures,  but  the  fore- 
boding certainty  haunted  my  mind." 

As  a  proof  that  such  was  Napoleon's  state  of  feeling  at  this  period, 
Las  Cases  has  inserted  the  following  anecdote : — 

When  on  the  banks  of  the  Sambre,  the  Emperor  early  one  morning  approached 

a  bivouac  fire,  accompanied  only  by  his  aide^e-camp  on  duty  (General  C ). 

Some  potatoes  were  boiling  on  the  fire,  and  the  Emperor  asked  for  one,  and  began 
to  eat  it.  Then,  with  a  meditative  and  somewhat  melancholy  expression,  he  ut- 
tered the  following  broken  seutcncos :  **  After  all,  it  is  endurable.     Man  may  live 

in  any  place  and  in  any  way The  moment,  perhaps,  is  not  far  remote.. ...The- 

mistoclcs  !'* 

In  the  preceding  year  (1814)  when  he  was  quitting  the  Tuileries  to 
enter  upon  the  short  and  unfortunate,  but  brilliant  campaign  tliat  fol- 
lowed, hb  mind  was  visited  by  forebodings,  in  which  none  around  him 
shared,  that  if  he  fell,  it  would  be  by  the  Bourbons.  The  few  of  his 
particular  friends  to  whom  he  commimicated  his  apprehensions,  vainly 
endeavoured  to  remove  tlicni  by  representing,  *'  that  the  Bourbons 
were  forgotten — that  they  were  wholly  unknown  to  the  present  genera- 
tion.'*  ^^  There  is  the  real  danger,"  was  his  invariable  reply — an  ex- 
pression full  of  meaning,  and  of  which  the  French  can  by  this  time  com- 
prehend the  entire  import.  This  presentiment  explains  a  remarkable 
passage  in  his  partinja:  address  to  the  ofhccrs  of  the  National  Guard — 
"  You  elected  mc — t  am  your  work,  and  it  is  for  you  to  defend  me." 
After  which,  presenting  to  them  the  Empress  and  the  King  of  Rome, 
he  added,  "  I  go  to  oppose  the  enemy,  and  I  consign  to  your  care  all 
that  I  hold  most  dear."  We  are  informed  by  Las  Cases,  that  at  this 
decisive  moment,  Napoleon  foresaw  that  he  should  be  betrayed,  and 
had  resolved,  before  quitting  Paris,  to  secure  the  person  of  him  (Tal- 
leyrand, wc  presume)  who  proved  to  be  the  main-spring  of  the  plot  by 
which  his  overtlirow  was  effected.  He  wjis  prevented  from  executing 
his  intention  only  by  representations,  and  it  may  even  be  said  offers 
of  personal  responsibility,  on  the  part  of  some  of  his  ministers,  who 
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assured  him,  thai  t!ie  intilviilual  suspected  liad  more  rcitsor  than  any 
one  else  lo  dread  tlie  return  of  the  Buiiibons.  Niipukon  yielded  ;  at 
ihe  same  time  emphiitically  expressing  feais  rlial  lie  uilghi  Imve  cause 
to  regrei  his  forbcamncc. 

A  little  farihcx  on  wu  have,  upon  tlie  same  subject,  a  still  more  strik- 
ing and  characteristic  paxtiage.  After  tlie  check  suslHined  »  Brienn«, 
the  evacuatign  of  Troyes,  ilie  forced  retreat  on  the  Seine,  and  the  de- 
grading conditions  which  were  transmitted  from  Chatillon,  but  wliick 
were  so  generously  rejected,  the  Emperor,  who  whs  cloaettcd  with  one 
ofhb  friends,  overpowered  at  the  sight  of  the  miseriRs  that  were  im- 
pending on  France,  suddenly  rose  from  his  chair,  exclaiming  with 
warmth — 

»r  saving  France-,..Whflt  ifl  •ere  raywlfio 
>iiM  Ihpu  be  cornpelleil  lo  hit'*^  their  counttff 
in  of  twiDg  orerwh rimed  will)  diipuce  Bod  delected  in  tiielr  dufilici^ — 
IT  [Mill  of  being  forrrd  to  •cknowlodf^  limt  llieit  dengnt  were  direcled  againM 
rrilory  tMher  dinn  «^nit  my  pcnoit.  I  *liOuld  Mcrificc  oil  lo  the  CtnaMy. 
__  Id  become  ilie  medialor  l)«t««n  the  French  people  Und  Ihr  Bourbon!.,  I 
"^oold  «blip  th*  tetter  to  acciKle  la  tbe  oiuionul  law>,  wid  to  Kwuar  fidelity  to  ibe" 
euHing  cmalfta.  My  ^ory  oud  name  would  tw  ■  guHiwilee  to  the  French  pe*-' 
pic.  Ai  ID  UK,  I  have  reigiicd  long  vnnugh  ;  my  camtT  it  fiilcd  with  HCU  iifgioryir^ 
■nd  ib'u  lui  will  not  be  ntmrxi  the  least ;  1  ihall  rite  the  higher  by  deicnidiuti 

■hlu  tvi "     Tlicn  after  npiuiEe  of  lome  Diamenl*  he  added,  "  Butmn  a  ti'puhaX  < 

dynasty  ever  rnrpre  }  Cen  il  cvi-r  forf^I  ?  Cnn  Ihe  BourtwDs  be  iniBted  ?  Miy 
not  Vol  lie  rieiit  in  hit  ramona  maxim  rnpccting  reMoraiiona  ?"  Orerconic  bf^ 
fiiefud  uinotj,  he  threw  himielfon  bi«  coucb,  aiid  vns  (hoi-Uy  nOer  roiiaed  t». 
lie  inkdr  aoqiuiinlMl  with  Ihe  mnrcli  of  the  flaak  of  Bluchcr's  corfW,  oo  whirli  b* 
iiaci  for  MMnc  time  tieen  leerfHly  licepin^  watch.  He  rote  to  ptil  into  netion  tliM 
new  <|iting  of  roouTCna,  eoergy,  nnd  fflory,  which  will  far  e>er  eoniwcratn  Ilie 
ouaci  of  Clump-AulK'rt,  Monlmirail,  Chateau-Thierry,  Vauchamjis,  die.  kit. 

In  the  present,  as  in  the  preceding  volumes,  sc\-eral  of  Napoleon'to 
conversations  turn  npon  his  various  plans  for  the  agtn'andixement  of 
France,  and  the  stability  of  the  new  institutions  upon  which  hisgovem- 
jnent  wa»  Tounded.     We  have  observed  in  a  former  number  uj^ion  lib 
inedtrtual  efforts  to  create  a  naval  power  cnpable  of  contesting  the 
dominion  of  the  seas  with  England.     We  here  find  him  returning 
the  same  subject,  and  explaining  the  difficulties  he  encountered.     '1 
nnrae  of  SufTren,  who  died  in  1789,  being  casually  mentioned,  N a polcofr 
made  inquiries  respecting  him,  saying,  "  that  idlhough,  upon  the  report 
of  hii  having  rendered  important  services  to  France,  he  liad  been  very 
liberal  to  his  family,  he  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  a 
cotrect  opinion  of  his  character."     Las  Cases  iiniceeded  to  describe 
him,  and  it  is  a  little  curious  to  observe  the  clas.s  of  qualities  that  wouldf 
it  appears,  have  recommended  the  possessoi'  to  the  highest  f 
Napoleon : — 

"  Sulfren  poismed  geniiii,  invention,  ardour,  ambilion,  anil  inflexible  aiemlineM, 
He  wai  btmh,  mpririoix,  egotiitiral,  n  mon  unpleaaaat  metsuiale,  wa*  lovnl  Ml 
ne  one,  ihough  tbIomI  and  admired  by  all.    He  wai  n  man  with  whom  nu  — ^" 
rvnld  liie  on  good  lemu.     He  wai  impatient  of  control,  fimd  of  condemning;  ei 
thing,  and.  whilv  he  inccunnlly  declaimed  againil  (he  lUility  of  taclio,  he  pro 
hintelrtn  be  a  perTect  THflician,     lo  iliort.  he  efineed  all  the  irnlahllity  and  re 
I  of  eeoiiu  and  aaihilion  deprived  of  elbow-room.    On  olHglnlnf  Ihn  e 
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crowd.  '  I  thank  you/  said  he  to  the  iislier,  grunting  and  inorting  in  his  usual 
way, '  but  wh<ni  I  come  out,  Sir,  you  shall  see  that  I  know  how  to  clear  the  way 
for  myself/  and  be  kept  his  word'." 

Las  Cases  continuing  to  mention  his  successes  in  India,  which  were 
mainly  attributable  to  his  contempt  for  the  established  routine  of  naval 
technicalities : — 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  the  Emperor,  *' why  did  not  Suffren  live  till  my  time.'  or  why 
did  I  not  light  upon  a  man  of  this  stamp?  I  would  have  made  him  our  Nelson. 
I  was  constantly  seeking  for  a  man  qualified  to  raise  the  character  of  the  French 
navy,  hut  I  could  never  find  one.  There  is,  in  the  navy,  a  peculiarity,  a  techni- 
cality that  impeded  all  my  conceptions.  If  I  proposc>d  a  new  idea,  immediately 
Ganthaume  and  the  whole  marine  department  were  up  against  me.  *  Sire,  that 
cannot  be.'  Why  not  ?  '  Sire,  the  winds  do  not  admit  of  it.*  Then  objcctHMiK  were 
started  respecting  cahns  and  currenis,  and  1  was  obliged  to  stop  short.  Uow  is  it 
possible  to  maintain  a  discussion  with  those  whose  language  we  do  not  compre- 
hend .'  How  often  in  the  Council  of  State  have  I  rcproacJied  naval  officers  with 
taking  an  undue  advantafft*  of  this  circumstance.  To  hear  them  talk,  one  might 
have  been  led  to  suppose  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  born  in  the  navy  to  know  any 
thing  about  it.  Yet  I  often  told  them,  that  had  it  been  in  my  power  to  have  per- 
formed a  voyage  \o  India  with  them,  I  should,  on  my  return,  have  been  as  familiar 
with  their  profession  as  with  the  field  of  Imttle.  But  they  could  not  credit  this.*' 
Napoleon  went  on  to  observe  u)>on  a  plan,  which  after  long  hesitation  he  had  been 
prevailed  ou  to  adopt,  the  enrolment  of  se\-eral  thousands  of  children  from  six  to 
eight  years  of  age.  The  result  was  clamour  and  discuntent  on  the  part  oi*  the 
public,  who  turned  the  w  h')le  afiTair  into  ridicule,  styling  it '  the  massacre  of  the 
innocents.*  Subsequently  he  had  been  assured,  he  said,  by  l>e  Winter,  Verhuel, 
aU  the  great  naval  commanders  of  the  North  and  others,  that  from  18  to  20  (the 
age  for  the  Conscription)  was  early  enough  to  begin  to  learn  the  duties  of  a  sailor. 
Alluding  to  the  Swedes  and  Dane;;,  w  ho  employ  their  soldiers  in  the  navy,  and  to 
the  Russians,  with  whom  the  fleet  is  but  a  portion  of  the  army,  he  added  thai  in 
creating  crews  for  his  men-of-war  he  had  planned  something  of  the  same  kind,  but 
that  at  every  step  he  had  been  eucotmtercd  by  obstacles  and  prejudices.  It  re- 
quired all  his  perseverance  to  succeoil  in  clothing  the  sailors  in  uniform,  forming 
them  into  regiments,  and  drilling  them  by  mUitaiy  exercise.  Tet  the  men  thus 
disciplined  wore  not  worse  sailf)rs  than  the  rest,  and  made  the  very  best  soldiers. 
**  If,*'  he  repeated,  "  instead  of  being  thus  opposed  by  obstacles,  I  had  found  in  the 
navy  a  man  capable  of  entering  into  my  views  and  promoting  my  ideas,  what  im- 
portance might  wo  not  have  obtained !  But  during  my  reign,  I  never  found  a 
naval  officer  who  could  depart  from  the  old  routine  and  strike  out  a  new  course." 

In  another  conversation  he  went  over  his  system  of  interior  polic} , 
the  necessity  upon  which  it  Wris  foimded^  and  the  gradual  improve- 
ments he  had  projected.  Auion^  thi'se,  the  abolition  of  lucrative 
offices  was  one  of  the  changes  that  he  most  anxiously  contemplated. 
The  necessity  of  coiicUiating  individuals  had  compelled  him  to  annex 
liberal  salaries,  absolute  fortunes,  to  offices  of  trust ;  but  he  had  hoped 
in  process  of  time  to  render  the  performance  of  all  high  public  duties 
gratuitous. 

**  I  would  have  discarded  those  needy  individuals,  who  cannot  be  their  own 
masters,  and  wlmse  urgent  wants  eiiirrnder  political  immorality.  1  would  have 
wrought  such  a  chanfL'C  in  opinion,  liiat  pubiir  posts  should   have   been   sought 

ailier  lor  the  more  honour  of  fiUinj^  them The   love  of  place   is   the  greatest 

che<'k  to  public  uionils.  A  man  who  solicits  a  public  post,  feels  his  independence 
sohl  beforehand.  In  F^ngland  the  greatest  families,  the  whole  pei^rage,  disdain 
not  to  hmit  after  places.    Their  excuse  is,  that  tlie  enormous  buniens  of  taxation 
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deprive  them  of  the  means  of  livinjj^  without  additious  to  their  income.  Pitiful 
pretence !  It  is  liccause  thoir  principles  arc  more  decayed  than  their  fortunes. 
When  people  of  a  certain  rank  stoop  to  solicit  public  posts  for  the  sake  of  emolu- 
ment, tlicrc  is  an  end  to  all  independence  and  dignity  of  national  charactin*.  In 
France  the  shocks  and  commotions  of  our  Revohition  might  have  afforded  an  apo- 
lo^'  for  Etich  conduct.  All  had  been  unsettled,  and  all  felt  the  necessity  of  re- 
establishing themselves.  To  promote  this  object  with  the  least  possible  offence  to 
delicacy  of  feelini^,  I  was  iiuiuceil  to  attach  considerable  emolument  and  hig^h 
honoiur  to  all  public  posts.  But  in  course  of  lime  I  intendinl  to  work  a  change  by 
tlie  ui<;re  force  of  opinion.  And  this  was  by  no  means  impossible.  Every  thing 
must  yield  to  the  influence  of  power,  when  it  is  directed  to  objects  truly  just,  ho- 
noiursd>le,  and  great.** 

These  were,  we  fear,  chimeras.  We  question  the  possibility  of  ef- 
fecting such  a  revolution  in  any  country,  where  a  taste  for  ease  and 
refinement  has  once  taken  root ;  and  we  greatly  apprehend,  that,  among 
all  the  nations  of  Europe,  modern  France  is  the  very  one  where  the 
necessary  simplicity  of  character,  and  practical  exaltation  of  sentiment, 
would  be  most  difiicultly  produced,  and  the  least  likely  to  be  permanent. 
Still  there  is  something  consolatory  in  finding,  that  such  a  man  as  Na- 
poleon, experienced  as  he  was  ui  the  vices  and  selfishness  of  public  men, 
should  have  clung  to  the  hope,  that  a  system  of  government  founded 
upon  a  virtuous  preference  of  the  general  good  was  not,  after  all,  so 
visionary  as  to  forbid  the  experiment.  What  follows  is  4nore  in  his 
character  as  a  keen  and  severe  appreciater  of  the  niorab  and  opinions 
of  his  time.  After  he  had  developed  the  preceding  views.  Las  Cases 
expressed  his  surprise  that  he  should  never  have  thrown  out  a  hint  of 
the  important  objects  he  had  in  contemplation. 

''  What  would  have  been  the  use  of  promulgating  my  intentions  ?*'  said  be,  '*  I 
should  have  been  styled  a  quack,  accused  of  insiiuiation  and  suhtilty,  and  have 
fallen  into  discredit.  Situated  as  I  was,  deprived  of  hereditary  authority,  and  of 
the  illusion  called  legitimacy,  I  was  compelled  to  avoid  entering  the  lists  with  my 
opponents.  I  was  obliged  to  he  bold,  imperious,  and  decisive.  You  have  told  me 
that  in  your  Faubourg  they  used  to  say, '  Why  is  he  not  legitimate  *'  If  1  had 
been  so,  I  certainly  should  not  have  done  more  than  1  did  ;  but  my  condtict  might 
have  appeared  more  amiable/' 

Two  or  three  days  after,  we  find  him  revealing,  at  considerable 
length,  and  with  his  accustomed  animation,  some  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  his  general  policy.  One  of  his  great  plans,  he  said,  was  the 
concentration  of  France,  Spahi,  Germany,  and  Italy,  each  into  a  sepa- 
rate nation,  but  bound  together  by  a  federal  compact,  and,  if  possible, 
by  a  unity  of  codes,  princijiles,  opinions,  and  interests.  The  concen- 
tration of  France  was  perfected — tliat  of  Italy  far  advanced.  In  S[)ain, 
he  asserts,  it  would  have  been  accomplished,  had  it  not  be<M)  for  tlit^ 
reversi's  he  sustained  at  distant  ])oints,  and  the  error  he  nmimitted  in 
transferring  his  whole  forces  to  the  distance  of  a  thousand  leii<riies  from 
that  coimtry.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  he  e.vjwTted  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  years  to  have  effected  such  a  prosperous  revolution  in  the 
condition  of  the  Spaniards,  as  would  have  well  entitled  him  to  their 
gratitude.  This  hope  might  have  been  reasonable,  or  it  may  have  been 
only  the  sophistry  of  an  ambitious  mind,  seizing  upon  any  pretext  for 
open  and  unprovoked  aggression ;  but  ho  was  at  least  prophetic  in  one 
point  of  his  conrhit  line;  observations  upon  this  topic:  ^^  I  should  have 
saved  them  from  tho  tyranny  by  which  they  are  now  oppreswid,  and 
the  terrible  agitations  that  await  tkem."^     His  remarks  upon  Ger- 
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many,  though  few,  have  a  prospective  interest,  that  gives  them  no  small 
importance. 

*'  The  concentration  of  the  Germans  must  have  been  effected  more  gjaduaUy, 
and  theiefore  I  had  done  no  more  than  simplify  their  monstrous  complication. 
Not  that  they  were  unprepared  for  concentralisation.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
too  well  prepared  for  it,  and  they  might  have  blindly  risen  in  reaction  ag^ainst  us, 
before  they  had  comprehended  our  designs.  Hov/  happens  it  that  no  €rerman 
prince  has  yet  formed  a  just  notion  of  the  spirit  of  his  nation,  and  turned  it  to 
good  account  ?  Certainly  if  Heaven  had  made  me  a  prince  of  Germany,  amidst  the 
many  critical  events  of  our  times,  I  should  infallibly  have  governed  the  30,000,000 
of  Germans  combined  ;  and  from  what  I  know  of  them,  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
affirm,  that  if  they  had  once  elected  and  proclaimed  me,  they  would  not  have  for- 
saken me,  and  I  should  never  have  been  at  St.  Helena.** 

Then  aAer  some  melancholy  details  and  comparisons,  resuming  the 
previous  subject,  he  said, 

<*  At  all  events  this  concentration  will  lie  brought  about  sooner  or  later  by  the 
very  force  of  events.  The  impube  is  given,  and  I  think  that,  since  my  fall,  and 
the'destruction  of  my  system,  no  grand  equilibrium  can  possibly  be  established  in 
Europe,  except  by  the  concentration  and  confederation  of  the  principal  nations. 
The  sovereign  who,  in  the  first  great  conflict,  shall  sincerely  emlntice  the  cause  of 
the  people,  will  find  himself  at  the  head  of  all  Europe,  and  may  attempt  whatever 
he  pleases." 

Here  again  he  returns  to  his  motives  for  whhliolding  all  disclosures 
upon  the  subject  of  these  and  hLs  other  adventurous  projects.  The 
passage  is  remarkable,  and  one  of  the  most  explanatory  that  we  recol- 
lect lum  to  have  given,  of  that  air  of  incomprehensibility  with  which, 
in  the  fulness  of  his  power,  he  was  pleased  to  envelope  his  proceedings. 

'^  It  will  perhaps  be  asked,"  he  says,  '^  why  I  did  not  suffer  these  ideas  to  trans- 
pire P  why  I  did  not  submit  them  to  public  discussion ;  since  they  would  doubtless 
have  become  popular,  and  popularity  would  have  been  an  immense  reinforcement 
to  me  ?  My  answer  is,  that  mal(;volence  is  ever  more  active  than  good  intention ; 
that  at  the  present  day,  the  power  of  wit  overrules  good  sense,  and  obscures  the 
clearest  points  at  will  *,  and  that  to  have  submitted  these  important  subjects  to 
public  discussion  would  have  been  to  consign  them  to  the  mercy  of  party-spirit, 
passion,  intrigue,  and  gossiping,  while  the  infallible  result  would  have  been  dis- 
credit and  opposition.  I  conceived,  therefore,  that  secrecy  was  the  most  advisable 
course.  I  surrounded  myself  with  tliat  halo  of  mystery,  which  pleases  and  inte- 
rests the  multitude, — gives  birth  to  speculations  which  occupy  the  public  mind, 
and  finally,  aflbrds  opportunities  for  those  sudden  and  brilliant  disclosures  which 
exercise  such  important  influence.  It  was  this  very  principle  that  acrelerate<l  my 
unfortunate  march  to  Moscow.  Had  I  been  more  deliberate,  1  might  have  averted 
every  evil ;  but  I  could  not  delay,  uud  afibrd  time  for  comment.  With  my  career 
already  traced  out,  with  my  ideas  formed  for  the  future,  it  was  necessary  that  my 
movement  and  my  success  sliould  seem,  as  it  were,  supernatural.'* 

While  we  are  upon  this  subject  we  may  in  passing  observe,  that  these 
and  similar  disclosures  contained  in  other  parts  of  the  present  work, 
have  been  received  in  a  sonH?w]iat  sinsrular  spirit  by  certain  persons 
among  tlie  French,  who  shared  in  Napoleon's  power,  and  still  profess  a 
devotion  to  his  fame.  To  some  of  these,  who  had  constant  access  to 
his  person,  and  were  considered  to  have  been  admitted  to  his  confidence, 
it  has  not  been  a  litde  mortifying  to  fnid  their  old  master  proclaiming 
that,  after  all,  they  had  been  as  ignorant  as  tlie  multitude  of  his  secret 
motives  and  intentions  upon  the  most  important  occasions  of  his  career. 
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They  accordingly  assert  pretty  roundly  and  confidently,  that  the  Em* 
peror  has  been  mystifyiilg  the  Count  Las  Cases  and  Europe;  that 
these  elaborate  explanations  of  his  uncommunicated  views  and  objects 
are  all  a  fable,  invented  for  the  sole  purpose  of  his  individual  justifica- 
tion, and  therefore  to  be  treated  by  all  sagacious  readers  as  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  brilliant  imposture.  We  cannot  stop  to  adjust 
the  conflicting  probabilities  between  the  Exile's  veracity  and  the  sple- 
netic incredulity  of  his  former  servants.'  We  simply  give  as  not  an  In- 
curious circumstance,  the  feeling  which  we  have  recently  discovered 
to  exist  upon  this  portion  of  the  conversations  at  St  Helena. 

There  are,  we  doubt  not,  many  excellent  persons  among  us,  who  still 
think  that  the  penance  of  Napoleon's  latter  years  was  but  a  poor  expi- 
ation of  his  manifold  exploits.  To  these  it  may  be  a  gratification  to 
know,  that,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  glory,  he  was  not  exempt  firom  the 
petty  vexations  of  domestic  life.  It  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  man 
should  have  had  an  expensive  wife,  but  it  is  at  once  ludicrous  and 
lamentable  to  think  that  her  rage  for  caps  and  bonnets  should  have 
compelled  him  to  employ  an  imperial  couple-main  upon  such  an  ob* 
ject  as  a  refractory  Parisian  milliner.  Such  however  appears  to  have 
been  the  necessity  of  his  situation. 

Speaking  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  he  says,  **  Her  extrava^TAnce  vexed  me 
beyond  measure.  Calcidator  as  I  am,  I  would,  of  course,  ratlier  have  given 
away  a  million  of  francs  than  have  seen  100,000  squandered  away/'  He  informed 
us,  that  having  one  day  unexpectedly  broken  in  upon  Josephine's  morning  circle, 
he  found  a  celebrated  milliner,  whom  he  had  expressly  forbidden  to  go  near  thi' 
Empress,  as  she  was  mining  her  by  extravagant  demands.  "  My  unlooked-for 
entrance  occasioned  great  dismay  in  the  academic  sitting.  I  gave  some  orders 
unperceived  to  the  individuals  wJio  were  in  attendance,  and  on  the  lady's  depar- 
ture she  was  seized,  and  conducted  to  the  Bicetre.  A  great  outcry  was  raised 
among  the  higher  circles  in  Paris ;  it  was  said  that  my  conduct  was  disgraceful. 
It  soon  became  the  fashion  to  visit  the  milliner  in  her  confinement,  and  there  wa* 
daily  a  file  of  carriages  at  the  gate  of  the  prison.  The  police  informed  me  of 
these  facts.  *  All  the  better,*  said  I ;  ^  but  I  hope  she  is  not  treated  with  severity  ; 
not  confined  in  a  dungeon.'  <  ?(o.  Sire,  she  has  a  suite  of  apartments,  and  it 
drawing-room.'  *  Oh,  well !  let  her  be.  If  this  measure  is  pronounced  to  be  ty- 
rannical, so  much  the  better ;  it  will  be  a  diapason  stroke  for  a  great  many  others. 
Very  little  will  serve  to  shew  that  I  can  do  more.*  " 

But  what  follows  was  still  more  provoking. 

He  also  mentioned  a  celebrated  man-milliner  who,  he  remarked,  was  the  most 
Insolent  fellow  he  had  ever  met  with  in  tho  whole  course  of  his  life.  *^  I  was  one 
day,"  nid  the  Emperor,  "  speaking  to  him  respecting  a  trousseau  that  he  had  fur- 
nished, when  he  had  the  presumption  to  call  my  conduct  in  question.  He  did 
what  no  man  in  France  except  himself  would  have  ventured  to  do ;  he  began 
with  ^eat  volubility  to  prove  to  me  that  I  did  not  grant  a  sufficient  allowance  to 
the  Empress  Josephine,  and  that  it  was  impossible  she  could  pay  for  her  clothes 
out  of  such  a  sum.  I  soon  put  an  end  to  his  impertinent  eloquence.  I  stopped 
him  short  with  a  look,  and  left  him  transfixed.*' 

Tlie  present,  like  the  former  volumes,  brings  us  acquainted  with 
many  pt^nsonal  traits  which  would  deserve  to  be  recorded,  although 
Napoleon  had  never  been  a  monarch.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
rapidity  and  precision  of  his  judgments  upon  literary  topics:  we  give 
one  farther  example. 

'*  At  first  he  oxprr<:<:ed  hi<4  surprise  that  the  (loraans  should  have  hud  no  trage- 
ffiiN  ;  but  then  again  he  obsorred.  that  tragedy,  in  dramatic  rcpre^entatinu,  would 
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have  been  ill-calculated  to  rouse  the  feelin"^  of  the  Romans,  since  they  performed 
real  tragedy  in  their  circnteB.  The  combats  of  the  gladiators/'  gaid  he,  "  the 
sight  of  men  consigned  to  the  fury  of  wild  beasts,  were  far  more  terrible  than  all 
our  dramatic  horrors  ptit  together.  These,  in  fact,  were  the  only  tragedies  suited 
to  the  iron  nerves  of  the  Romans." 

There  are  many  scattered  sayings  which  mark  the  man. 

Speaking  of  the  elements  of  society,  he  said,  "  Democracy  may  be 
furious — but  it  Has  some  heart — ^it  may  be  moved.  As  to  Aristocracy, 
it  is  always  cold  and  unforgiving." 

One  day,  when  the  Emperor  was  reproaching  an  individual  for  not 
correcting  tlie  vices  which  he  knew  he  possessed, "  Sir,"  said  he, "  when 
a  man  knows  his  moral  infirmity,  he  may  cure  his  mind,  juiit  as  he 
would  cure  his  anu  or  his  leg.'' 

It  was  asked  in  his  presence,  how  it  happened  that  misfortunes  which 
were  yet  imcertain  often  distressed  us  more  than  miseries  tliat  had  al- 
ready been  suffered :  "  Because,"  observed  the  Emperor,  "  in  the  ima- 
gination, as  in  calculation,  the  power  of  what  is  unknown  b  incommen" 
surable.^^ 

The  same  promptness  of  scientific  analysis  will  be  recognised  ui  the 
following  anecdote. — The  Comit  Las  Cases,  who,  by  the  way,  is  singu- 
larly prone  to  exalt  every  casual  coincidence  into  a  miraculous  inter- 
ference, related  an  instance  of  the  kind,  as  reported  to  him  by  Charette, 
the  hero  of  La  Vendee.  Charette,  in  his  youth,  was  off  Brest  in  a 
small  cutter,  when  a  furious  gale  of  wiud  came  on.  The  mast  was 
carried  away ;  the  vessel  became  unmanageable,  and  certain  destruction 
seemed  inevitable.  At  the  moment  of  extreme  danger,  the  whole  crew, 
by  a  spontaneous  impulse,  made  a  vow  of  a  taper  to  Our  Lady  of  Ro- 
couvrance  at  Brest,  if  she  would  vouchsafe  to  ensure  their  safety.  The 
wind  instantly  abated.  It  Wiis  in  the  month  of  December,  and  the 
night  was  long  and  dark.  The  vessel,  which  had  got  entangled  among 
ridges,  drifted  along  at  hazard,  and  the  crew  had  resigned  themselves 
to  the  will  of  fate,  when  they  unexpectedly  heard  the  ringing  of  a  bell. 
They  sounded,  and  finding  but  little  depth  of  water,  they  cast  anchor. 
At  daybreak  they  found  that  they  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
Landernau.  The  bell  thc^y  had  heard  was  that  of  the  neighbouring 
parish  church. 

"  Tlic  cutter,"  continued  the  Count.  **  had  miraculously  escaped  the  numerous 
sand-biuiks  that  are  dispersed  ahotit  the  entrance  of  Brest.  She  had  been  car- 
ried through  the  narrow  inlet  of  the  port,  had  passed  three  or  four  hundred  ships 
that  were  lying  in  the  rouds,  and  had  at  length  found  a  calm  station  at  the  mouth 
of  the  rivf-r."' — "  This,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  shews  the  difference  between  the 
blindfold  efforts  of  man,  and  the  certain  course  of  nature.  That,  at  which  you 
express  so  much  surprise,  must  necessarily  hare  happened.  It  u  very  probable, 
that  with  the  full  power  of  exerting  the  utmost  skill,  the  confusion  and  errors  of 
the  moment  would  have  occasioned  the  wreck  of  the  vessel ;  whereas,  in  spite  of 
so  many  adverse  chances.  Nature  saved  her :  she  was  borne  onward  by  the  tide  ; 
the  force  of  the  current  carried  her  precisely  through  the  middle  of  each  channelj  so 
that  she  could  not  possibly  be  lost." 

We  could  recommend  this  explanation  to  our  Irish  friends  as  a 
formula  of  reasoning  that  may  be  occasionally  applied  to  the  course  of 
miracles  which  Prince  llohcnlohe  has  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  the 
longue-tiod  ladies  of  their  country. 
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Amon^  the  numfrous  Iiisiorical  dolails  ihat  are  scnttered  i]iroii^hon| 
the  prevnl  publication,  there  is  a  full  arcount  of  the  aflair  of  the  t 
fortunate  Duke  d'Knghien,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  Napoleon  i 
currwl  to  ii.      In  the  presence  of  slrancere  ho  adopted  a  " 
ment  founded  almost  exclusively  on  the  law  of  nature  and  stale  poliiici 
With  Oiose  whom  he  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  private  c 
*S  descended  into  the  following  particulars  : — 

-  .  -ji  one  day  bIodc,  I  recoiled  it  wrll  -,  I  wiu  Inking  my  coBtn,  half-«eitM 
■the  table  on  which  I  had  jul  dined,  iihen  Eudden  inrormBlian  a  broughi  u 
^1  ■  new  conipinicy  has  brto  ditcavercd.     1    am  wumly  urgrd  to  pu~  ~ 
Donnitiiw.     They  reprcaenl  to  me  that  it  in  lime,  at  lasr,  to  givt 
rho  have  been  day  oftcr  day  conspiring  agninit  my  life^  thai 
Ouly  be  Bitaincd  by  ihrikling  llic  blimfl  of  one  of  (hem  ;  and  thai  the  DiiU 
Ighien,  who  might  now  be  convicted  of  rorming  part  of  ll 
1  taken  in  (he  very  aci.  iilioidd  be  Ihat  one.     It  win  added,  lliat  he  had  bi 
■  at  Stnuburg  ;  that  it  wai  even  hL-lieved  Ihol  he  had  been  in  Pari*  :  and  [J 
i  jdaa  was,  that  he  ihould  enter  Prance  by  Ihe  Eail,  at  the  Dioment  of  the  l 
MKm,  whilil  the  Duke  of  Berry  nai  diiembarlung  in  the  West.    I  ihould  ti 
B  (otocrred  the  Emperor)  lliat  I  did  not  even  know  precUely  w'       '     "  ' 
Enghira  wu  (ihc  ftrvolulion  having  taken  place  when   I  wai  yet  a  veiy  jroti 
Is,  and  1  having  never  been  al  Court)  *,  and  that  I  was  quite  io  the  dark 
*    re  he  was  al  Ihat  mouienl.     Having  been  inroimed  on  tlioie  pointi,  I  ei 
-h  were  the  caie,  the  Duke  ought  to  be  arretted,  and  that  a 
,_. .  d  be  given  to  that  eBccl.     Every  thing  hajd  been  roreaecu,  ai 
I  Ibe  diffrrent  order*  were  already  drawn  up — notbiug  remained  li 
f  IS   atgn  them ;  and   the  faie   of  the  young  Prinre  wat  thui  decided.      He  h 
I  titea  rcshliDg  for  tome  time  pa*t   al  n  diitnnce   ot  aboui  three    league* 
I  the  Rhine,  in  the    Statei  v(  Baden.      Had   I   been    sooner  aware  of  thia 
E  MmA    of  h*   importance,  I  thould   have  taken   umbiage  at   it,    and    thould   n 
V'bare    mffered   ihc   Prince   to    remain   to    near    the    frontiers   of   Kroni 
"rcumstance,  ai  il  happened,  would  have  aaved    hia  life.     Al  for 
•  that  were  advauccd  at  the  time,  that  J  had  been  slimuoualy  oppoaed  h 
air,  aud  that  numerous  aoliritaliona  hiul  been  made  Io  me,  ihey  are  ul'"*' 
uid  were  only   invented  to  make  me  appear  in  a  moro  odioua  light. 
Ehiog  may  be  said  of  the  varioui  motivca  Ihat  have  been  aacrihed  Ic 
bete  motive!  may  have  exitled  hi  Ihe  boaomi  of  Iboae  who  acted  an  inferl 
■n  on  the  occasion,  aud  may  have  guided  ihem  io  their  pr 
nduct  wat  inBuenced  only  by  the  nature  of  the  fad  itaeif,  and  Ihe  energy  q 

If  dHpoailioQ,    Undoubtedly,  if  I  had  been  infonned  hi  lime  o''  

•DCei  reipeciing  the  opinions  of  the  Prince,  and  hii  dispoiilioi: 

—id  seen  the  letter  wliicb  he  wrote  to  me,  and  which,  God  houwi 

I.WM  only  delivered  lo  me  after  bii  death,  I  should  certainty  have 

k.  We  had  noted  several  Other  Striking  passages  for  insertion;  but  i 

e  reminded  by  our  limits  that  it  is  time  we  take  a  final  leave  of  ill 

Wresting  trork — the    most    attractive   and    important,  in  numi 

inis  of  view,  that  hits  appeared  in  modem  times.     To  the  est 

y  person  of  whom  it  ti'eats,  we  foresee  that  we  shall  have  r 

iccasions  to  recur.      His  character  and  conduct  have   r: 

a  of  vital  interest  that  will  long  be  remembered  and  dL'cu 

mong  these  (cuid  it  is  one  of  not  the  least  singular  circumstanci 

JK*  hialory)  the  question  of  his  personal  merits  has  met  with  rattier  | 

IVious  destiny  in  tluii  country.     He  is  detested  and  decried  fur  I; 

^m  and  aggression  by  that  class  of  politiciar 

luld  abridge,  if  they  could,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  privily 

'"af  thou^t   nnd  action — by  the  admirers  of  the  Holy    Alliance — 

tpologlsts  of  tlie  Spanish  expedition — by  the  very   i 
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trines,  if  not  repelled  by  the  free  spirit  of  the  nation,  would  reduce 
England  to  a  condition  of  lazy  acquiescence,  which,  had  it  existed  in 
Napoleon's  day,  would  in  all  likelihood  have  laid  us  at  his  feet.  While 
the  only  favour,  on  the  other  hand,  that  has  been  shewn  his  memory, 
has  been  from  those  who  have  uniformly  asserted  the  principles  of  ge- 
neral freedom — who  have  laboured,  and  are  labouring,  to  keep  up  in 
the  breast  of  Englishmen  those  sentiments  of  political  hardihood  and 
pride,  which  would  be  sure  to  baffle,  were  the  attempt  to  be  ever 
made,  the  designs  of  an  adventurous  usurper.  Thb  single  fact,  we 
apprdhend,  if  attentively  meditated  upon,  will  go  pretty  far  towards 
enabling  us  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  Napoleon's  career.  He  must 
have  done  much  for  the  people  whom  he  was  called  to  govern,  to 
have  entitled  him  to  the  Imtred  of  the  one  party,  and  to  the  forgive- 
ness of  the  other ;  he  must  have  been  a  great  reformer,  as  well  as  a 
great  despot  Had  his  tyrannical  propensities  been  unrelieved  by  any 
acts  of  public  virtue,  his  revilers  could  not,  upon  the  principles  of 
their  school,  be  sincere  In  their  condemnation,  and  every  friend  of 
human  happiness  would  blush  to  be  his  apologbt.* 


THE    ISLE    OF    FOUNTS, 

An  Indian  Tradition. 

Son  of  the  Stranf^er !  wouldst  thou  take 
O'er  yon  blue  hills  thy  lonelj  way, 

To  reach  the  still  and  shining  Lake, 
Along  whose  banks  the  West-winds  play  ? 

— Let  no  vain  dreams  thy  heart  beguile, 

^Oh !  seek  thou  not  thp  Fountain-Isle ! 

Lull  but  the  mighty  Serpent-King,t 
Midst  the  great  Kocks,  his  old  domain, 

AVard  but  the  Cougar's  deadly  spring, 
— ^Thy  step  that  Lakers  green  shore  may  gain ; 

And  the  bright  Isle,  when  all  is  past. 

Shall  vainly  meet  tliine  eye  at  last ! 


*  We  have  not  room  to  speak  of  the  Eighth  and  last  Part  of  this  publication. — 
It  comprises  a  variety  of  interesting  correspondence  undertaken  with  the  view  of 
alleviating  the  situation  of  the  captive,  and  also  the  adventures  and  sufferings  of  the 
Cmmt  Las  Cases  after  his  separation  from  Napoleon.  With  regard  to  the  removal 
of  Las  Cases  from  St.  Helena,  he  unquestionably  vioUued  the  conditions  upon 
which  he  had  himself  consented  to  remain.  The  innocent  or  unuiiportant  nature 
of  the  documents  which  he  attempted  to  transmit  through  a  secret  channel  to 
Europe,  did  not  render  him  the  less  amenable  to  the  consequences  of  a  breach  of 
his  ov^-n  agreement.  But  in  other  respects  (with  the  hcmourable  exception  ot  his 
treatment  by  Lord  Charles  Somerset  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope)  he  seems  to  have 
been  miserably  bufTeted  about.  The  account  of  his  journey  from  Gravesend  to 
Francfort,  where  at  last  he  found  an  asylum,  is  more  like  a  chapter  of  Caleb  Wil- 
liams than  a  detail  of  probable  occurrences,  and  affords  a  very  edifying  picture  of 
the  prevailing  horror  at  the  idea  of  allowing  any  authentic  intelligence  of  Napo- 
leon's condition  and  sentiments  to  transpire. 

fThe  Cherokees  believe  that  the  reces-ses  of  their  mountains,  overgrown  with 
lofty  pines  and  cedars,  and  covered  with  old  mossy  rocks,  are  inhabited  by  the 
Kings  or  Chiefs  of  the  Rattlesnakes,  whom  they  denominate  the  '*  bright  old  inha- 
bitants." They  represent  them  as  snakes  of  an  enormous  sise,  and  which  possess 
the  power  of  drawing  to  them  every  living  creature  that  comes  within  the  reach  of 
their  eyes.  Their  heads  are  crowned  with  a  large  carbuncle  of  daxsUng  brightne<^. 
See  Notes  to  Leyden's  **  Scenes  of  Infancy.'* 
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Yet !  there,  with  all  iti  rainbow-etreftmt, 

Clear  as  withio  thine  arrow's  fl^fat, 
The  Isle  of  founts,  the  Isle  of  dreams, 

Floats  on  the  ware  in  golden  light, 
And  lovely  will  the  shadows  be 
Of  groTes  whose  ihut  is  not  for  thee  i 

And  breathings  from  their  smmy  flowen, 

Which  are  not  of  the  thin|;s  that  die, 
And  singing  voices  from  then:  bowers. 

Shall  greet  thee  in  the  purple  sky ; 
Soft  voices,  e*en  like  those  that  dwell 
Far  in  the  green  reed's  hollow  cell. 

Or  hast  thou  heard  the  sounds  that  rise 

From  the  deep  chambers  of  the  Eartli  ? 
The  wild  and  wondrous  melodies, 

To  which  the  ancient  Rocks  give  birth  ?" 
— Like  that  sweet  song  of  hidden  caves. 
Shall  swell  those  Isle-notes  o'er  the  waves. 

The  emerald  waves ! — they  take  theur  hue 

And  image  from  that  summer-shore ; 
But  wonldst  thou  launch  thy  light  canoe, 

And  wouldst  thou  ply  thy  rapid  oar, 
Before  thee,  hadst  thou  mornings  speed. 
The  sunbright  land  should  still  recede  ! 

Yet  on  the  brcese  thou  still  shah  hear 

The  music  of  its  flowering  shades, 
And  ever  shall  the  sound  be  near 

Of  founts  that  ripple  through  its  glades  ! 
The  sound,  and  sight,  and  flashing  ray. 
Of  joyous  waters  in  their  play. 

But  woe  for  him  who  sees  them  burst 
With  thcur  bright  spray-showers  to  the  Lake ! 

Earth  has  no  spring  to  quench  the  thirst 
That  semblance  in  his  soul  shall  wake, 

For  e\-er  pouring  through  his  dreams. 

The  gush  of  those  untasted  streams ! 

Bright,  bright  in  many  a  rocky  urn. 

The  waters  of  our  deserts  lie, 
Yet  at  their  source  his  lip  shall  bum, 

Farch'd  with  the  fever's  agony  ! 
From  the  blue  mountains  to  the  main, 
Our  thousand  floods  may  roll  in  vain. 

£*cn  thus  our  Hunters  came  of  yore 

Back  from  their  vain  and  weary  quest ; 
— Had  they  not  seen  th'  untrodden  shore, 

And  could  they  midst  our  wilds  And  rest  ? 
The  lightning  of  their  glance  was  fled, 
They  dwelt  amongst  us  as  the  dead ! 

They  lay  beside  our  glancing  rilb, 

With  visions  in  their  darkened  eye. 
Their  joy  was  not  amidst  the  hills, 

Where  elk  and  deer  !>eforc  us  fly  ; 
Their  spears  upon  the  cedar  hung, 
Their  javelins  to  the  wind  were  flung. 

*  The  Stones  called  by  the  South  American  Missionaries  Laxtu  dc  Mximaj  from 
which  travellers  on  the  Oroonoco  have  occasionally  heard,  towards  sun-rise,  sub> 
terraneont  sounds,  resembling  those  of  the  organ. — IJumboldVs  Travelt. 
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They  bent  no  more  the  forest-bovr, 
They  ann'd  not  with  the  warrior-band, 

The  moons  waned  o>r  them  dim  and  slow— * 
—They  left  us  for  the  Spirit's  land ! 

Beneath  our  pines  yon  greensward  heap 

Shows  where  the  RestlMs  foond  their  lieep. 

Son  of  the  Stranger !  if  at  ere 

Silence  be  midst  us  in  thy  place. 
Yet  go  not  where  the  mighty  leave 

The  strength  of  battle  and  of  chase  f 
Let  no  vain  dreams  thy  heart  beguile, 
--Oh  !  seek  thoo  not  the  FounUin-Isle  !  F  H« 


PERANZULES. 

A  Spaniah  Hittorical  Fragment.^ 

The  same  a^  that  produced  the  Cidf'  gave  birth  to  Pedro,  Lord  of 
Valladolid,  whose  surname  Anziires,  or  Anzuks,  was  by  the  soil 
pronunciation  of  the  Castilians  blended  with  his  baptismal  appellation, 
into  PeranzuleB,  He  must  have  known  the  former  hero  at  the  height 
of  his  glory,  and  heard,  probably  with  a  pang  of  generous  emulation, 
of  the  conquest  of  Valencia ;  that  noble  city,  whose  possession  crowned 
the  Spanish  hero's  career  of  glory,  and  which,  with  every  title  to  be 
distinguished  from  two  smaller  towns  of  the  same  name,  by  calling 
herseU'  the  Great,  or  taking  the  additicm  of  any  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchs,  has  preferred  the  badge  of  her  ancient  lord,  and  is  still  known  as 
Valencia  of  the  €id> 

The  memory  of  Peranzules  is,  however,  preserved  with  veneration 
in  the  early  annals  of  Spain,  not  so  much  for  his  achievements  in  the 
field,  as  for  his  being  the  model  of  that  finnness  of  mind,  which,  fixed 
on  justice  and  honour  as  upon  a  rock,  leads  its  possessor  through  life, 
unshaken  by  the  storms  which  make  the  very  sands  boil  in  the  surface 
of  those  boisterous  gulfs,  the  courts  of  nascent  and  half-civilized  states. 
Peranzules  stands,  in  Spanish  history,  as  the  mginal  of  the  genuine 
naticmal  honoiur, — not  the  ruffian  spirit  of  revenge,  which,  under  the 
reign  of  Spanish  despotism,  concealed  the  knife  under  the  same  cloak 
that  hid  the  face — but  that  intrepid  fear  of  just  blame,  which  steels  the 
heart  against  every  other  fear  in  the  universe. 

Hardly  any  thing  but  his  loyalty  could  mark  the  distance  which  se* 

Sarated  the  Lord  of  Valladolid  from  those  to  whom  he  paid  allegiance. 
>y  descent  and  connexions  he  was  almost  a  peer  of  the  independent 
princes  who  reigned  in  different  parts  of  Spain.  His  knightly  accom- 
plishments, and  probably  some  m^^ntal  cultivation  above  the  rude 
champions  who  surrounded  the  throne  of  Alphonso  VL  induced  the 
Castilian  monarch  to  intrust  the  education  of  his  daughter  Urraca  to 
Peranzules.  Whether  the  probability  of  her  succeeding  to  the  throne 
made  the  acquisition  of  something  above  feminine  softness  desirable,  in 
the  opinion  of  a  warlike  monarch ;  or  that,  the  Castilian  females  being 
deemed  too  deficient  in  all  but  the  arts  of  pleasing,  tutors  were  pre- 

*  See  Mariana's  History  of  Spain,  Book  X.  Chap.  8. ;  and  Zorita,  Annals  of 
iUrajron,  Book  I.  Chap.  28. 
t  The  year  of  the  Cul^*  death  is  not  well  known.    It  is  supposed  to  be  1098. 


]  to  ^overnn^pft  m  that  age  nnil  country,  we  arc  not  able  t 

pWhere  the  di^erence  of  n^c  secured  tioth  master  and  pupil  from  the  i 
Ivet  iTotrtb  uf  a  iliuiB;eruitJt  pusiiin,  nothing  seems  more  apt  lo  creoM 
e  unil  lusting  Mta.ehme.rH  tlian  the  duties  performed  by  ihe  noble 
linn  to  tile  daiighier  of  \u»  tMivereigiu     But  thul  princess  hnd  none 

I  tlie  Diible  qunlities  which  adunied  her  fathpr;  wid,  if  we  may  be  al-  J 

Idwed  tu  conjecture  from  the  scanty  notice  which  history  gives  of  her   , 
iBolher,  I'rraca  had  derived  from  tfiai  source  a  st'Ifisli,  turbulent  spirit,   ' 
which,  even  without  her  pectiliar  and  grossser  fiiilinga,  would  stand  ii 
rite  wny  of  gratitude  to  the  virtuous  inslmctor  of  her  youth. 
T  Prince  Sancho,  the  only  son  of  AfphoDso  VI.  bein§;  slain  near  Ucles, 
W»  battle  against  the  Moors,  Urraca  became  heiress  lo  the  throne  of 
She  was  at  that  time*  the  widow  of  Raimimd,  Lord  of 
a  son  of  William  I.  Count  of  Burgundy,  whom  the  Castitian 
hig  had  chosen,  out  of  the  noble  adventurers  that  Joined  his  standard 
~n  Prance,  to  share  the  throne  with  his  daughter  in  the  event  of  ha: 
Alphonso,  now  far  advanced  in  years,  saw  with  Increasii^  ) 
m,  tlial  within  n  shoil  time  the  sceptre  he  had  wielded  with  glor;, 
Buld  glide  into  the  feeble  grasp  of  a  young  volatile  woman,  who  s|^ 
eared  alike  intemperate  in  the  enjoyment  of  power  and  of  pleasure. 
a  for  the  glory  of  a  kingdom  which,  under  his  sway,  had  gives 
t  signs  of   a  settled  aseendanry  over  the  Moors,  he  feared  that 
;  infant  son  of  Urraca,  if  allowed  to  gniw  under  the  exclusive  ii». 
Mice  of  bis  mother,  might  disgrace  the  name  of  Alphonso,  which,  iq 
e  Ibnd  ho|>e  of  imparting  his  own  spirit,  the  old  iiing  had  given  Idi    i 
iwidchild-     The  fate  of  his  family  itnd  kingdom  bung  upon  the  choioQ  1 
n  husband  for  the  heiress,  whose  hand  was  already  a  subject  of  coik"J 
Ibtiim  among  the  grandees.     To  obviate,  tlierefore,  the  feuds  s 
s  with  whirh  Gomez,  Count  of  Caiidcspina,  and  Peter,  Cot: 
P'Lan,  the  two  chief  suitors,  jljrealL'ned  the   stale,  Alphoi 

ced  his  fixni  deierminatiolBt  giving  Urraca  to  the   Prince  of   - 

ra|!on.     Not  long  after  the  nia^ige,  the  two  crowns  became  vacant}  < 

il  Alphoaio  of  Aragon,  who,  by  his  numerous  victories  against  tbt  j 

xttH,  obtained  the  addition  of  Conqueror,  assumed,  in  right  c "  " " 

trife,  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Spain,  which  the  kings  of  Leon  and  Ca»] 

"^  clahned,  at  that  time,  as  due  to  the  extent  and  importance  of  tl 

BThe  last  illness  of  Alphonso  VI.  tliough  it  had  obliged  him  for  a  , 
^ole  year  to  abandon  the  carea  of  government,  had  not  been  perceived 
be  weakness  of  delegated  power,  for  that  power  was  in  ilic  hand) 
PPeransules.     Upon  the  death  of  the  king  his  master,  Alphonso  of-^ 
,  well  acquainted  with  the  worth  of  that  noble  Castilian.  c 
lis  powers  to  gnvem  the  kingdom;  and  when  the  Queen's  i 
rwe  to  appeiu"  at  her  court  of  Toledo  prevailed  upon  liira  to  seik 
^'to  Castile  some  time  before  he  could  follow  her.  it  was  upon  eoii»  I 
n  that  she  would  strictly  adhere  to  the  advice  of  her  former  tutor.  J 
's  spirit,  nfiw  emboldened  with  power,  and  become  ungoverot  I 
b  the  love  of  pleasiuv,  could  ill  brook  the  control  of  a  virluont  I 
IfWhn  fparleHHiy  opimsed  hermi^nile  and  jealoiisly  watched  her  con*  I 
Lwa  nnd  ('andcpina,  who  formerly  sued  for  her  hand,  were  noir  \ 
•A,  D  iioa 
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rivals  for  an  intimacy,  to  which  the  Queen's  levity  seemed  to  encourage 
them  equally.  Peranzules,  finding  his  efforts  imequal  to  preserve  the 
honour  ol*  the  Spanish  throne,  urged  the  necessity  of  the  King's  pre- 
sence at  Toledo.  It  seems  that  one  of  his  despatches  was  intercepted 
by  the  Queen,  who  having  already  set  up  pretensions  to  absolute  and 
independent  sway  over  her  portion  of  the  kingdom,  enforced  a  sentence 
of  banishment  on  Peranziides,  for  addressing  the  King  by  the  tide  of 
Emperor  of  Castile  and  Lieon. 

The  party  which  encouraged  the  Queen  in  her  attempts  towards 
independence,  though  strong  enough  to  deprive  Peranzules  of  his  Cas- 
tilian  states,  and  oblige  him  to  take  refuge  in  Aragon,  had  not  yet 
acquired  the  nerve  and  consistency  which  were  necessary  to  make  head 
against  the  King,  who,  aware  of  his  wife's  misconduct,  hastened  from 
Aragon  to  Toledo,  and  confined  her  in  the  fortress  of  Castellar,  on  the 
banks  of  the  £bro.  Alphonso's  military  renown,  and  the  decision  of 
his  character,  struck  awe  into  the  resdess  and  aspiring  nobles,  while  the 
justice  of  his  administration,  and  the  benefits  he  conferred  on  the  com- 
monalty by  rebuilding  the  towns  of  Billorado,  Berlanga,  Soria,  and 
Almazan,  which  lay  dismantled  by  the  Moors,  attached  the  nation  to 
his  person,  and  cemented  his  power  in  the  kingdom.  His  right  in 
fJBurt  to  the  throne  was,  in  those  times,  considered  by  many  as  equal 
to  that  of  his  wife  ;  for  both  were  great  grandchildren  of  Sancho  111. 
and  the  order  of  succession  by  representation  was  still  unsetded  in 
Europe. 

Pruice  Alphonso,  Urraca's  son,  was  in  the  mean  time  in  Gralicia, 
under  the  care  of  Peter,  Count  of  Trava,  his  tutor.  This  nobleman, 
assisted  by  the  Bishop  of  Santiago,  formed  a  plan  for  liberating  the 
Queen,  which  being  carried  into  execution,  put  the  power  of  the  state 
into  the  hands  of  the  Galician  party.  Alphonso  of  Aragon,  whose 
absence  from  Castile  had  favoured  the  views  of  his  enemies,  penetrated 
with  an  armed  force  into  the  revcdted  provinces,  and  carrying  every 
thing  before  him,  overran  in  a«||art  time  G^icia,  Castile,  and 
Estremadura,  reducing  fortresses,  ud  laying  waste  the  lands  of  his 
opponents. 

It  was  not,  however,  Alphonso's  power  and  military  prowess  which 
the  united  barons  had  solely  to  fear.  The  Queen's  natural  levity,  com- 
bined with  her  unruly  ambition,  disconcerted  at  once  the  well-laid 
plans  which  were  at  work  to  expel  the  Aroganese  from  the  Castilian 
throne. 

Consanguinity,  even  in  the  third  remove,  was  deemed,  in  that  age,  to 
invalidate  marriage;  yet  this  supposed  impediment  was  constanUy 
overlooked  in  the  negotiation  of  every  royal  match,  as  if  both  parties 
were  i^lad  to  leave  a  flaw  in  the  contract,  which  might,  at  their  option, 
free  them  from  its  obligations.  In  the  present  instance,  the  Galicians 
having  possessed  themselves  of  the  Queen's  person,  lost  no  time  in 
pleading  the  nullity  of  a  marriage,  which  was  the  most  plausible  of  Al- 
phonso's claims  to  the  government  of  Castile  and  Lieon.  A  petition 
was  accordingly  addressed  to  the  Pope,  who  appointed  the  Bishop  of 
Santiago,  and  some  other  prelates  of  the  Galician  party,  to  examine 
the  merits  of  the  case,  and  pronounce  the  sentence  of  divorce  according 
to  Canon  Law.  While  the  Bishops  were  mtent  on  the  execution  of 
their  commission,  the  Queen,  jealous'  of  the  power  which  her  protectors 
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assumed,  and  aware  that  Trava,  her  son's  tutor,  had  no  object  but  that 
of  governing  the  kingdom  in  his  pupil's  name,  fled  secretly  to  her  hus- 
band, whom  she  was  artful  enough  to  appease  by  iier  tears. 

The  Queen's  reconciliation  with  Alphonso  brought  fresh  troubles  on 
the  Galician  party.  Trava's  rivals  for  power  could  not  endure  the 
thoughts  of  his  reigning  in  the  name  of  the  young  prince.  A  force 
was  raised  to  take  the  royal  pupil  out  of  hb  hands,  and  both  were  be- 
neged  in  a  castle,  which,  from  its  strength,  seemed  only  to  be  reduced 
by  famine.  Unwilling  to  carry  dissension  to  extremities,  and  thinking 
that  the  presence  of  the  Queen^  whom  they  knew  too  well  to  suppose 
the  would  long  continue  quiet  with  her  husband,  might  reconcile  their 
contending  interests,  a  secret  interview  was  procured,  where  IJrraca 
concerted  a  second  escape  to  Galicia.  The  plot,  however,  coming  to 
Alphonso's  knowledge,  he,  with  a  degree  of  forbearance  which  could 
hardly  be  expected  in  that  rude  age,  conveyed  his  wife  to  Soria,  then 
on  the  limits  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and,  having  obtained  a  divorce,  in 
an  Ecclesiastical  Court,  allowed  her  to  depart  in  perfect  liberty. 

The  divisions  of  Spain,  to  which  we  here  give  the  name  of  kingdoms, 
were,  in  those  days,  far  from  exhibiting  an  organized  society,  existing 
under  a  r^ular  government,  and  forming  the  compact  bodies  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  at  ))rcsent.  A  number  of  fortified  towns  and  castles 
stood  at  considerable  distances,  without  other  ties  but  diose  of  religion, 
language,  and  an  almost  nominal  allegiance  to  the  same  monarch. 
Hence  the  surprising  facility  with  wliich  they  changed  masters ;  not 
only  as  fortune  or  intrigue  favoured,  by  turns,  some  of  the  more  pow- 
erful chiefs  among  the  Spaniards,  but  even  ns  the  strength  or  imbecility 
of  their  princes  pushed  or  withdrew  the  luuits  between  tlie  JVloors  and 
the  Christians.  Under  this  imperfect  system  of  policy,  we  must  not  be 
surprised  to  fmd  Alphonso  committing  tlie  principal  fortresses  of  Cas- 
tile into  the  charge  of  some  of  his  noblemen,  and  expecting  that  they 
would  contmue  in  his  allegiance,  notwithstanding  his  sejiaration  from 
Urraca. 

On  none  did  he  repose  more  confidence  than  Peranzules,  whom, 
durincr  the  imprisonment  of  the  Queen,  he  had  recalled  to  be  tlte  main 
support  of  the  Castilian  crown,  and  to  help  him  in  the  work  of  improv- 
ing that  kingdom.  The  most  im[iortimt  towns  and  castles  of  the  coun- 
try were,  accoffliijgly,  in  that  nobleman's  keeping ;  while,  during  the 
frec{uent  expeditions  of  the  Kin?,  either  a&;aiiLst  the  Aragonesc  Moors, 
or  to  €{nell  the  rebellions  which  broke  out  in  Galicia,  Peranzules  a])- 
peared  at  the  helm  of  the  state  by  a  kind  of  natund  right. 

Al[i!*onso*s  feelings  of  surprise  and  indif2:nation  on  receiving  intelli- 
gence that  Pernn/.ules  had  surrendered  all  the  towns  and  castles  into 
the  hands  of  the  Qaeen,  without  resistance  or  delay,  and  merely  upon 
a  simple  summons,  cannot  lie  easily  describi^d.  Biuiiiug  witli  thoughts 
of  revenue,  the  Ariiironese  was  collectinG:  an  army  to  reposs<*s3  himself 
of  whr»t  be  had  meant  to  pres«»rve,  prubably  as  a  compensali(Mi  for  the 
claims  to  tiie  throno  which  h«'  had  resigned,  when,  upon  a  muster-day, 
as  he  was  r.urroii'nled  by  the  flower  i-f  his  warriors,  a  knight,  in  bright 
armour,  and  moihited  upon  a  spirited  war -horse,  was  seen  to  approach 
the  splendid  croup,  wiiieh  formed  the  King's  court  in  tlie  open  field. 
Unable  to  gurss  who  the  stran^r  could  \y.\  tlie  ey^'s  of  all  were  rivettcd 
on  his  person,  wiiile  he  drew  up  to  \vithiu  a  short  distance.     Here, 
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alighting  from  the  horse,  and  letting  down  his  beaver,  Poranzules  was' 
recognized  with  a  suppressed  emotion — the  first  note  of  an  indijcrnant 
shout  from  the  crowd  of  warriors.  Tliis  sudden  ebullition  was  chanced 
into  suspense,  when  tliey  saw  the  ancient  knijnrht  take  off  liis  helmet, 
and  exchange  it  for  something  which  he  took  from  the  hands  of  his  at' 
tcndant. 

The  thin  white  locks  which,  freed  from  the  casque,  fell  over  a  coun- 
tenance where  neither  fear  nor  shame  had  ever  impressed  a  line,  though 
furrowed,  and  that  deeply,  by  thought  and  age,  seemed  to  dazzle  at 
once  the  multitude  of  proud  eyes  which  had  been  raised  to  look  down 
on  the  Castilian.  Their  aim  was  changed,  their  eyelids  were  relaxed, 
and  none  looked  straight  before  him  but  Peranzules.  lie  advanced 
with  humble  dignity  to  the  King's  presence,  where,  bending  one  knee 
to  the  ground,  and  holding  up  a  halter  in  his  right  hand  :  ^^  My  Liege 
(he  said) — I  have  addressed  your  Highness  by  that  word  which  I  can* 
not  utter  without  myself  sealing  the  doom  whicli  you  have  already  pass- 
ed against  my  life.  Willi  iliat  life,  indeed,  I  swore  to  answer  for  the 
places  wliich  you  intnisted  to  my  loyalty,  and  here  I  come  to  lay  it 
down  at  your  feet.  Yet  think  not  that,  with  life,  you  will  take  away 
ray  honour,  nor  sully  the  name  of  Peranzules  widi  the  odious  reproach 
of  treachery.  It  has  pleased  Heaven,  indeed,  to  try  me  on  the  brink 
nf  the  grave  by  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  most  opposite  duties. 
But  I  appeal  to  all  who  know  the  laws  of  Csustile  and  the  rules  of 
Spanish  knighthood,  whether  I  swerved  from  the  path  of  honour  by 
delivering  up  the  towns  to  their  and  my  natural  queen,  whose  crown 
you  gave  back  when  you  put  her  away.  Alas  !  that  I  should  have  to 
blush  for  my  coimtry  ! — As  for  myself,  though  the  affront  which  you 
have  put  on  the  blood  of  our  kings  mi^ht  be  supposed  to  cancel  all 
former  obligations,  I  will  have  no  traitor  in  future  times  screen  himself 
behind  the  name  of  Peranzules.  [^et  those  whom  Fortune  may  compel 
to  decide  between  tlie  rights  of  contending  sovereigns^ — ^those  who,  to 
be  just,  must  be  faithless — learn  the  only  price  at  which  they  can  save 
both  conscience  and  honour.  I  have  delivered  my  trust  to  the  right 
owner,  and  now  give  up  my  life  to  whom  I  pledged  it." 

Tlie  King  beckoned  his  knights  under  a  wide-spread  oak,  whose 
shade  had  often  been  cast  over  his  ancestors  while  debating  the  inte- 
rests of  their  infant  kingdom.  Resentnu^nt  was  still  stirring  in  his 
bosom  :  but  the  unmiimous  voice  of  his  nobles,  in  favour  of  Peran- 
zules, restored  the  complete  iiscendancy  of  his  generous  mind.  They 
all  declared  that,  by  the  laws  of  kniirhdy  honour  in  Spain,  the  Castilian 
was  guiltless.  The  Kuig  might  take  his  life  as  a  forfeiture ;  but  could 
not  blame,  nor  reproach  him  as  a  criminal. 

Alphonso,  opening  a  way  through  the  circle  of  knights  within  which 
he  had  held  his  council,  came  to  where  the  Lord  of  Valladolid  stood 
alone,  holding  the  rope  witli  as  firm  a  grasp,  as  if  he  clung  to  it  over 
the  stormy  sea.  It  was,  indeed,  the  only  stay  which,  in  his  view,  could 
keep  him  from  sinking  into  shame.  The  King  did  not  speak  till  he 
had  elapsed  the  venerable  warrior  in  his  arms.  *•  Peranzules,  (he  said) 
thou  hast  been  a  judge  between  contending  crowns,  and  judged  ho- 
nounibly  and  tridy.  Let  none,  however,  assume  that  proud  oilice, 
niio  cannot,  like  yourself,  face  him  whom  lie  has  cast  in  judgment  !'' 
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De  B' ranger. 
Pierre  Jean  de  Beranger  is  one  of  ihose  geniuses  whic 
the  poeiieal  literature  nf  every  nation,  but  most  rare  in  that  of  France. 
The  tules  of  French  versification  have  seldom  allowed  its  foUowers  to 
disi'Iny  originality  of  thought  or  manner;  and  while  we  see  the  prose 
writers  of  that  country  developing  the  mo>it  poetical  sentiments  in  theii 
imrhymed  sentences,  the  poets,  in  the  everlasting  monotony  of  their 
ventr,  are  prosaic  to  the  last  degree.  Many  reasons  conspire  to  pro- 
duce these  paradoxical  efiecis ;  and  the  most  evident  are  to  be  found 
in  the  aationd  character.  Thiii  love  of  Gnery,  and  exaggerated  nmioa 
of  grandeur  and  grandiloquence,  so  undeniable  in  Frenchmen,  lead  the 
great  majority  of  ilieir  poets,  of  their  best  ones  too,  to  follow  the 
beaten  track  of  their  predecessors.  Then  the  vanity  of  upholding  the  • 
raiicied  dignity  of  the  iVfuse ;  the  pride  of  bemg  enrolled  among  the 
train  of  "  fauUleas  monsters"  to  which  French  poetry  has  ^veu  birth;  > 
and  the  imperfect  conception  of  the  art  in  a  country  wbich  boasts  of 

fractising  it  on  the  narrowest  existing  scale  ; — all  this  unites  to  make 
rench  poets  the  willing  slaves  of  an  uneianiph-d  system  of  constraint. 
But  a  few  of  ihem  have,  from  lime  to  time,  sent  forth  sweet  notes  of 
wildncss  though  tlie  bars  of  tlieir  cage — and  De  Beranger  dances  in 
his  chains. 

This  writer  is  only  known  to  the  world  under  the  hmnble  designa- 
tion of  "  Chansonnier,"  Song-writing  is  the  line  which  he  has  wisely 
selected,  for  the  display  of  powers  fitted  for  the  very  highest  walks  o( 
poetry.  He  thus  has  not  only  made  choice  of  the  style  to  which  hii 
language  is  best  adapted,  but  has  completely  limited  the  attacks  of  d^ 
tioDal  criticism.  Had  he  chosen  tlte  tragic  or  the  epic  line,  he  wouIA 
have  at  once  thrown  himself  into  the  cross-fire  and  sharp-shooting,  ia  '' 
which  the  Uttle  wits  of  his  country  are  so  expert.  The  grand  labour 
of  French  ciiticism  has  ever  been  to  give  words  a  supremacy  over  i 
thoughts;  to  make  refinements  of  idiom  superior  to  bursts  of  lecling; 
and  to  plac^  language  on  the  pedestal  where  ^jature  ought  to  be  * 
worshipped.  In  the  spirit  of  this  principle  they  have  put  the  most  ridK  , 
culous  restrictions  on  every  branch  of  poetical  composition  witliin 
their  reach :  they  have  bowed  down  to  an  idol  of  imaginary  perfection ;  I 
and  one  of  the  high  priests  of  this  false  worship,  La  Harpe,  has  ac- 
knowledged, with  an  air  of  boasting  rather  than  repwnlance,  "  Parmi 
nous  le  Poete  ne  jouit  pas  dn  tiers  de  Tidiome  national ;  le  reste  lui  est 
ititerdil  comme  indigne  de  lui.  II  n'y  a  guere  pour  lui  qu'un  certain 
nombre  de  mots  convenus."  But  the  volatile  spirit  of  song-writing 
rises  above  the  atmosphere  of  these  contemptible  constraints.  It  ad- 
mits of  the  whole  range  of  the  language.  Few  words  are  too  low,  and 
none  too  lofty,  for  its  usage.  The  poet  may  in  that  luie  attain  the  U- 
beriy,  which  the  same  LaHarpc  imagines  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers,  of  being  by  turns  "  natural  without  fearing 
to  appear  mean,  and  sublime  without  dreading  to  be  thought  bomba^ 
The  songs  of  De  Beraiiger  are  the  proofs  that  tlie  canons  of  cri- 
ure  mere  nullities  when  genius  will  oppose  them  ;  and  the  sue 
of  his  efiurls  has  cleared  at  least  one  path  for  (he  vigorous  eier- 
[■▼•i.  n.  No.  M.— 1883.  3» 
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cise  of  intellect  that  seeks  its  developement  in  poetry.  In  this  point 
of  view  he  has  done  more  for  the  literature  of  France,  in  the  space  of 
seven  or  eight  years,  than  the  host  of  dull  critics  of  the  Academy  have 
effected  against  it  for  above  a  century. 

The  importance  in  France  of  this  apparently  most  humble  line  of 
poetry  must  be  well  imderstood,  to  make  us  comprehend  the  amazing 
popularity  of  De  Beranger.  To  come  to  such  an  imderstanding,  we 
must  divest  ourselves  of  all  our  own  national  notions  on  the  subject ; 
for  with  us  the  thing  is  not  felt.  Music  bears  away  from  poetry  (with 
few  exceptions)  the  whole  interest  of  this  species  of  compoution,  as  may 
be  clearly  accounted  for  by  the  perusal  of  the  doggrel  words  which 
disgrace  our  best  English  melodies.  The  author  who  exclaimed, 
^^  Give  to  any  one  the  making  of  a  nation's  laws,  so  I  have  the  writing 
of  its  songs,"  must  have  had,  as  well  as  a  high  notion  of  his  own 
poetical  powers,  some  particular  views  not  expressed  in  his  so-often- 
quoted  sentence ;  for,  if  it  referred  to  any  country  but  France,  we  see 
no  profound  wbdom  in  its  application.  But  th^  the  song  is  indeed 
a  powerful  weapon.  The  ancient  government  of  that  country  has  been 
wisely  and  wittily  called  ^^  une  monarchic  absolue,  temperee  par  dcs 
chansons ;"  and  their  influence  in  the  present  state  of  the  constitu- 
tion {tempered  by  circumstances  of  a  different  nature)  may  be  best 
learned  in  the  consideration  of  the  individual  case  before  us. 

Voltsdre  says,  that,  in  order  to  succeed  in  song-writing,  ^  II  faut  avoir 
dans  I'esprit  de  la  finesse  et  du  sentiment,  avoir  de  Pharmonie  dans  le 
t£te,  ne  point  trop  s'elever,  ne  point  trop  s'abaisser,  et  savoir  n'etre 
point  trop  long."  De  Beranger  probably  unites  all  these  qualities  in  a 
degree  superior  to  any  of  his  predecessors ;  but  if  he  has  sometimes 
gwie  beyond  the  limits  here  prescribed,  if  occasionally  he  has  raised 
himself  above  the  level  here  laid  down,  if  his  modesty  has  induced  him 
to  give  the  name  of  songs  to  strains  of  bolder  flight,  it  would  be 
a  rigorous  critic  indeed  who  would  turn  into  a  reproach  the  character 
given  of  such  productions  in  these  words  of  Benjamin  Constant,  ^^  Be- 
ranger fait  des  odes  sublimes,  quand  il  ne  croit  faire  que  des  simples 
chansons."  It  is  universally  allowed  in  France  that  this  writer  has  sur- 
passed all  his  rivals.  That,  independent  of  the  elevation  of  thought 
and  style,  of  the  generous  philanthropy  and  pure  patriotism  which  are 
properly  his  own,  he  combines  the  ease  of  Blot,  the  joyous  tone  of 
Colle,  and  die  flowing  naivete  of  Fanard.  It  is  difficult  to  find  any 
parallel  for  him  in  his  own  country.  He  resembles,  perhaps.  La  Fon- 
taine more  than  any  other  of  the  French  poets,  but  that  chiefly  in  the 
ease  and  gracefulness  of  his  diction ;  for  there  are  many  distinctive 
points  in  their  separate  styles,  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  trace 
any  analogy.  Nor  should  we  be  more  successful  in  attempting  a  com- 
parison between  De  Beranger  and  foreign  writers.  We  might  trace  a 
resemblance  in  some  particular  poems  to  those  rapid  transitions  of 
Horace,  from  the  loftiest  flights  to  the  graceful  utterance  of  some  moral 
or  familiar  sentiment.  Like  Tibullus,  who  pauses  in  the  midst  of  his 
amorous  transports  to  sing  of  his  death,  Beranger  in  one  of  his  songs, 
"  Le  Bon  Vieillard,"  has  outstripped  Time,  to  anticipate  the  advance 
of  age,  and  to  bring  before  us,  in  a  manner  at  once  tender  and  striking, 
tkne  recollections  and  regrets  which,  fw  the  sake  of  literature  and  his 
firiends^  we  rejoice  to  see  in  such  a  distant  perspective.    Similitudes  may 
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nighl  for  him  in  ma  own  coiiniry.     We  have  reiiinrkeJ  some  slial>*  ] 
pRbrls  of  ihis  kind.     That  which  eoiiipares  him  to  Moore  has  been 
Qetlainly  ihe  moat  unhtippy,  for  of  all  wrilcrs  he  resembles  hiin  ibS'  i 
I.     De  B«ranger  has  nothing  wliatever  of  the  vbluptiioiis  tendeiV'  \ 
I  and  elegant  versification  of  the  author  of  Lalla    Rookh,     We' 
r  find  his  soiigs  depending  on  the  grace  of  a  metaphor  or  ' 
"  a  phrase.     He  has  something  uifinitely  more  natoral  i 
nly,  if  less  finished  and  seductive.     There  is  a  reason  and  a  philo 
^hy  in  his  style,  that  savours  more  of  sense  than  sentiment — more  < 
*£  mind  than  the  heart — a  distinction  which  physiologists  who  give  a 
e  hnnDur  to  the  head  will  scarcely  comprelicnd,  unless  they  m»li 
■'    ranee  for  a  fanciful  illustration  ()f  a  poeficaf  subject.     Bi 
It  what  we  have  said  might  be  construed  into  a  denial  of  tendemeil 
B  De  Berangcr,  we  express  our  full  coincidence  in  the  following  s 
bary  given  by  a  French  critic  of  the  qualities  of  his  poetry.     "  Ei 
roe-bom  affection,  every  generous  sentiment,  benevolence,  toIeratiiMf'i 
lllilosophy,  respect  for  the  laws,  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  sublimit  I 
■  mind,  are  as  evident  in  the  verses  of  Beranger  as  they  are  deep^fl 
ted  in  his  heart ;  but  patriotbm  is  tlie  ardent  passion  wliicli  appears*  X 
o  govern  it  supremely." 

'  Vivacity  of  expression,  joined  to  considernble  force  of  thought, 

"  e  chief  chameieriatics  of  De  Btsranger's  songs.     His  weightiest  idet 

_-e  presented  to  us  with  a  surprising  elastidty  of  langiiage.     V~ 

Ik  is  latisfied  to  trifle  with  a  frivolous  subject,  some  word  or  phra 

tjringled  vivacity  and  shrewdness  is  sure  to  be  found,  as  if  involuntar 

Kio  its  natural  pbce  ;  but  in  many  of  liis  more  serious  pieces,  when  s( 

"Kp  thought  lies  hidden  under  a  surface  of  gaiety,  the  expression  fi 

variably  a  suitable  eleva^on.     But  e^-en  when  indulging  in  the  bcdJI^f 

It  images,  he  rarely  loses  that  familiar  air  which  renders  his  bttter«at  | 

n  palatable,  which  has  gained  him  the  merit  of  bringing  thfrj 

^i^e  within  the  comprehension  of  the  vulgar,  and  secured  for  him  I' 

kle  of  "the  Poet  of  the  People."     He  htia,  moreover,  the  _ 

_         I  of  putting  nothing  uselr'ss  into  a  style  which  we  might  tliintc 

forced,  from  its  very  natme,  lo  have  recourse  to  superfluities.     Every 

verw  seems  to  contain  some  thought  or  image  ;  and,  what  is  little  com- 

moii  to  song-writers,  he  has  the  art  of  convincing  without  making  uic 

of  any  of  the  usual  forms  of  argument.     There  is  at  once  a  precision 

^^d  a  picturesque ness  in  the  terms  wlilch  he  employs,  and  an  ama^.ing 

Aptness  in  their  application — an  animation  and  piquancy,  which  har- 

wise  well  with  the  originality  of  his  thoughts,  and  eraeefully  adapt 

selves  to  all  the  varieties  of  his  subject.     Ami  in  remarlung  the 

whs  of  this  writer,  we  find  them,  with  few  exceptions,  those  of  his 

lubjvcls,  nut  of  his  mind.     Tliese  heing',  for  the  most  part,  chosen  for 

FAor  liimiliarKy,  seem  naturally  to  leail  to  occasional  negligence'.     In 

rihe  freedom  of  his  diction,  ho  sometintes  falls  from  nairele  to  triviality, 

~\  distance  no  greater  than  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous ;  mid  he 

^Mcationally  appears  to  write  less  lor  the  people  ilian  the  populace; 

,  to  express  my  meaning  by  a  phrase  of  Merrier,  when  spciiking  of 

ic  of  the  leading  orator*  uf  the  Convention,  "  En  voulant  Ctro  popu- 

pinire,  il  est  (jnehiuef'iis  pointhcitr." 

With  regard  to  the  crnver  charges  which  have  been  advanced  against 
"^  Beningier,  tind  which  apply  to  his  n|>inioi»  u  a  man,  rather  than  lua 
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qualities  as  a  {>oet9  we  wish  to  leave  them  untouched.  In  an  examina- 
tion of  his  writings,  we  do  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  enter  into  an 
inquisition  on  his  principles ;  and  we  think  that  a  just  notion  of  his 
literary  merit  maybe  obtained,  without  an  analysis  of  his  religious  and 
political  creed.  The  intolerant  spirit  of  party  may  delight  to  peer  into 
the  recesses  of  men's  minds,  and  drag  forth  the  secret  of  their  abstract 
opinions.  But  we  hold  this  utterly  unjustifiable  in  candid  literary 
inquiry.  The  private  conduct  of  a  public  writer  has  rarely  much  con- 
nexion with  his  works ;  and  even  if  it  has,  even  when  we  may  trace 
the  analogy  between  his  life  and  opinions,  it  is  of  little  importance  to 
the  world,  which  is  rarely  benefited  by  isolated  examples  of  good  or 
ill,  although  sensibly  afiected  by  the  writings  of  the  man,  whose  per- 
sonal influence  is  as  nothing.  But  should  our  opinion  be  ineffectual  to 
stop  this  evil  of  modern  criticism ;  should  the  desire,  so  natural  to  man- 
kind, of  scrutinizing  the  conduct  of  our  neighbours,  prevail  over  the 
suggestions  of  a  considerate  reserve,  we  believe  there  does  not  exist  an 
individual  who  might  more  fearlessly  court  the  scrutiny  than  the  sub- 
ject of  our  present  notice.  He  is  a  man  of  exemplary  conduct  in  the 
limited  sphere  to  which  he  has  voluntarily  circumscribed  himself.  Of 
simple  manners  and  most  frugal  habits,  he  possesses  at  once  a  gene- 
rous, philosophic,  and  highly  independent  mind,  as  exemplified  in  his 
firequent  refiisal  of  the  profiered  benefits  of  a  numerous  circle  of  friends, 
as  well  as  in  other  points  of  conduct  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  purpose  to  hold  up  the  songs  of  De  Beranger 
as  invulnerable  to  the  censures  of  moral,  any  more  than  literary,  criti- 
cism. We  consider  them,  on  the  contrary,  to  contain  occasional  pas- 
sages highly  ofiensive  to  the  rigorous  notions  of  a  large  portion  of 
society ;  and  some  few  songs,  which  the  most  tolerant  reader  would 
willingly  erase  from  the  book.  To  specify  these,  is  an  easy  task.  ^^  La 
Bacchante,"  "  Ma  Grand'mere,"  "  Margot,"  **  Le  Soir  des  Noces," 
^^  Le  Bon  Dieu."  These  five  songs,  deducted  from  the  one  hundred 
and  sixty-three  which  compose  tlie  two  publbhed  volumes,  and  occ»- 
rional  purifications  in  a  few  of  those  which  remain,  would  remove  every 
cause  of  censure,  and  render  the  republication  of  the  work  in  this 
country  highly  desirable.  But  even  for  the  fault  of  publishing  these 
pieces,  excuses  may  be  fairly  found  in  the  consideration  of  the  author's 
situation  in  life.  A  man  like  Beranger,  self-educated,  thrown  in  his 
tenderest  years  upon  the  world,  and  that  the  world  of  revolutionary 
disorganization,  may  well  find  absolution  for  those  scanty  ofiences,  for 
which  he  had  ample  precedents  in  the  compositions  of  many  a  noble 
and  cassorked  author  of  his  own  country,  from  the  Duke  de  Nivemais 
to  Cardinal  Bemis.  It  must  also  be  recollected,  that  the  song  in  France 
has  always  been  a  licensed  vehicle  for  the  utterance  of  sentiments 
which  might  be  thought  to  pass  the  bounds  of  strict  decorum  ;  a 
^*  chartered  libertine,"  for  which  no  latitude  was  held  excessive,  and  no 
subject  sacred.  De  Beranger  was  the  first  author  in  this  line,  whose 
uncommon  powers  brought  its  privileges  into  hazard ;  and  it  will  be 
seen,  from  the  following  short  biographical  sketch,  that  the  trial  in  his 
person  was  less  an  individual  attack,  than  a  serious  question  discussed 
between  the  crown  and  the  nation. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  composition  of  a  poet  offers  in  a  couple  of 
short  stanzas,  the  most  leading  details  of  his  birth,  parentage,  and 
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Atcation.     An  unpublished  aotig  of  De  Beranj^r,  highly  Bdmircd  fa  j 
or  its  modealy  and  its  poelical  merit,  commences  thus ; 
5  need  not  fear  its  being  spurious,  for  we  copy  it  Irom  I 
'a  manuscripL 

Dans  ce  Pari>,  plcin  d'or  ft  de  mbire, 

En  run  du  ClifiBi  mil-Mpi-CPM-quatre  nap, 

Ctict  nn  (aillpur,  moo  pauvre  cl  Tteui  grand-p^re, 

Mai,  Douvcaii  ok,  ■achez  ce  qu'il  m'adiiiil. 

Rica  oc  pr6dj[  I*  gloire  d'un  Orph^ 

A  mon   btireau,  qui  n'elail  pus  ilc  flpon ; 

Mau  mon  gmuS-phte,  Hccounni  i  mes  pleun,' 

Me  irouve  un  Jour  dani  In  bru  d'uue  f^. 

El  CKtie  fie,  avec  de  gaii  refrain*, 

Calm^l  le  cri  de  meg  premiera  chagriiu. 

Lt  bon  nnllord  loi  dit,  Viaie  inquiele, 
"  A  eel  eofaat  quel  dealin  eit  promii  f" 
EU*  rtrpond.     "  Vois  le  laui  ma  bsguetle, 
GarQon  d'auberge,  imprimeur,  el  rammii. 
Un  coup  de  (oudrc  ajoute  A  met  preiagci : 
Ton  Gil  aneint,  va  perir  coDBume ; 
X)ii-u  le  re|;Brde,  el  I'oiieau  raninii 
Vole,  en  cbantani,  braver  d'autm  oragct." 
Et  pub  la  He,  avcc  de  gals  rcfraina, 
Calmait  le  cri  de  met  premien  f  hagrinf. 

To  ihis  inrormation,  that  he  was  bom  in  Paris  in  the  year  1780,  il 
b  gruidrather  whs  a  tailor,  he  himself  an  attendant  in  an  inn,  (kep 
i  believe,  by  his  mother,)  struck  by  lightning  in  his  youth,  appre 
»d  to  a  printer,  and  subsequently  a  clerk  in  a  public  oHice,  little  is  li 
e  added  of  De  Beranger's  early  life.     He  has  been  heard  to  say  tl 
t  teamed  to  read  he  scarcely  remembers  how  ;  but  that  the  first  hoc 
t  studied  were  the  Bible,  and  a  translation  of  Homer.     In  these  r 
■s  consisted  the  whole  library  of  the  "  Auberge,"  and  it  may  [ 
ptonceived  how  powerfully  such  studies  must  have  aided  to  fix  the  bu_ 
'  so  poetical  u  mind.     In  the  printing-office  he  had  a  wider  field  fd^l 
iproveroenl.     He  there  learned  the  rules  of  his  mother  tongue,  it»,l 
iphy  and  versification — and  beyond  tliese.  his  knowledge  af,J 
e  does  not  extend.     Neither  is  there  any  thing  apparent  in  hia  T 
,s  to  make  us  suppose  him  a  man  of  exteusive  reading,  beyond  tha  J 
me  of  the  human  mind.     That  he  has  deeply  studied  ;  and  for  imm 
ible  commentaries  upon  it,  we  cheerfully  dispense  with  a  displays 
f  learning, — for  pedantry  would  be,  to  poetry  such  as  his,  a  gloomy' 
M  thrown  across  the  face  of  a  bright  portrait  of  life  and  manners 
s  humble  station  of  clerk  in  the  office  of  public  instruction,  ha  ,  j 
id  leisure  for  the  composition  of  some  of  those  songs  which  have 

e  become  so  celebrated.     He  was  in  the  habit  of  singingthese  pro- 

r*dlKtions  in  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  they  soon  got  abroad.  *'  Le 
Scnaleur"  and  "  Le  Roi  d'Vvetot" — the  first,  a  bitter  satire  against  the 
corruption  and  subserviency  of  senators — the  latter,  a  not  less  keen  a 
tack  upon  the  Emperor, — were  particularly  popular ;  and  it  is  said,  t 
Napoleon  laughed  at  the  wit  of  the  lesson,  by  which  he  failed  to  profit^ 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  the  great  patron  of  letters  of  his  day,  had  heard  a 
De  Beranger,  and  became  his  protector.  Upon  the  voluntary  exile  o 
Lucien,  the  poet  was  desirous  of  proving  his  gratitude  by  tlie  dedic»3 
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tion  of  a  volume  of  pastoral  poetry.  The  censors  suppressed  the  de- 
dication, which  contained  expressions  little  palatable  to  the  Imperial 
taste.  De  Beranger  on  this  abandoned  his  intention,  and  his  Id3d8  re- 
main to  this  day  unpublished.  When  Napoleon  lost  his  empire  for  the 
first  time,  the  noise  of  his  fall  was  not  echoed  by  the  muse  of  De  Be- 
ranger. He  scorned  to  libel,  when  in  misfortune,  him  whom  he  had 
satirized  in  the  fulness  of  his  power.  Quietly  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
his  station,  he  saw  the  return  of  the  Emperor,  but  he  did  not  profit  by 
his  temporary  success.  He  was  oflered  during  the  hundred  days  the 
office  of  censor,  a  place  of  considerable  emolument  and  influence,  but 
little  suited  to  the  free  and  liberal  turn  of  his  mind.  He  unhesitatingly 
refused  it.  In  the  year  1815,  during  the  occupation  of  France  by  the 
Allies,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  publish  a  small  volunae  of  songs.  Its 
success  was  prodigious ;  and  although  it  contained  several  of  those 
afterwards  selected  for  prosecution,  they  did  not  then  attract  the  ven- 
geance of  the  ministers.  With  his  celebrity  came  its  natural  conse- 
quence— improvement.  He  wrote  new  songs,  each  one  better  than  the 
other.  Subjects  of  the  most  inviting  nature  presented  themselves  in 
the  political  tergiversation,  and  the  revival  of  religious  excess,  which 
every  day  became  more  evident.  De  Beranger  seized  on  such  topics, 
and  made  the  chastisement  of  the  ofienders  his  peculiar  province.  The 
government  became  indignant,  and  the  ^'  Chansonnier"  was  deprived  of 
his  place.  But  there  never  was  a  more  perfect  triumph  prepared  for 
a  literary  man,  than  this  destitution  procured  for  its  intended  victim. 
His  cause  was  at  once  espoused  as  national,  and  he,  pronounced  a 
martyr.  His  private  fi'iends,  a  numerous  party,  rallied  round  him,  and 
the  public  joined  in  circles  of  increasing  extent,  till  the  whole  surface 
of  society  was  ruffled  by  the  wide-spreading  eddies  of  discontent,  ema- 
nating fi'om  him  who  floated  buoyantly  on  the  troubled  waters.  A 
new  edition  of  his  songs  was  announced,  with  an  additional  volume. 
Ten  thousand  copies  were  printed,  and  instantly  sold.  The  prosecu- 
tion of  the  author  was  resolved  on  ;  the  suppression  of  the  work  com- 
manded^ and  the  discovery  of  four  copies  rewarded  the  zeal  of  tlie 
{>olice.  De  Beranger  was  brought  to  trial  on  four  separate  charges, 
namely,  for  having  outraged  monility,  insulted  religion,  oflended  the 
King's  person,  and  excited  the  public  to  sedition.  Fourteen  songs 
were  selected  to  bear  out  these  charges.  *  The  interest  created  was  quite 
unparalleled.  The  court  was  crowded  to  an  excess  scarcely  before  wit- 
nessed ;  and  the  powers  of  the  coimcil  employed  in  the  prosecution  and 
defence  were  exerted  to  the  utmost.  The  result  was,  the  acquittal  of 
the  accused  on  the  first  and  third  charges,  and  his  conviction  on  the 
second  and  fourth,  by  a  majority  of  the  jurors  (conformably  to  die 
French  law)  of  seven  to  five ;  but  it  was  discovered  by  the  judges, 
after  the  jury  retumed  their  verdict,  that  the  fourtli  charge  (which  was 
literally  "  d'avoir  provoque  au  port  public  d'un  signe  exterieur  de  ral- 
liement  non  autorise  par  le  Roi")  was  not  qualified  as  an  oflence  by  the 

*  La  Bacchante ;  Ma  Grand'mere ;  IMargot  ;  Deo  ^atias  d*im  £picur6en ;  La 
(incente  nux  Enlen  ;  Les  Cnpuctns  ;  Les  Chantres  de  ParoiMe ;  Les  MUsionnaircs ; 
I*e  Bon  Dicu  ;  Ln  Mort  du  Roi  Christophe ;  Le  Prince  de  Navarre  j  La  Cocarde 
blanche '.  L'Enrbuni^ ;  Le  Vieux  Drapeau. 
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crikninal  code.  De  Beranger  then  stood  only  liable  to  punishment  on 
the  second  charge,  ^'d'avoir  commis  le  delit  d'outrage  ^  la  morale 
public  et  religieuse ;"  and  his  Sentence  for  this  offence  was,  three  months' 
imprisonment,  a  fine  of  500  irancs,  (20/.),  and  the  suppression  of  his 
work. 

The  announcement  of  so  slight  a  penalty  on  charges  so  serious,  the 
small  majority  of  the  jury  by  which  he  was  convicted,  and  the  general 
feeling  that  the  attack  was  prompted  much  less  by  respect  for  religion 
and  ^'  bonnes  mceurs"  than  by  political  malice,  left  De  Beranger  and 
his  firiends  no  triumph  to  desire.  He  enjoyed  his  imprisonment  and 
paid  his  fine ;  for  the  first  was  a  continued  fete,  and  his  wealthy  firiends 
showered  oflers  upon  him,  which,  if  accepted,  would  have  repaid  his 
forfeited  francs  a  thousand-fold.  But  he  declined  all  assistance.  The 
profits  of  hb  publication  produced  a  sum  which  gives  him  an  annual 
income  of  about  80/.,  and  on  this  he  lives  independent,  respectable, 
and  content.  He  has  written  but  little  since  his  trial.  An  occasional 
Song  escapes  him,  as  it  were,  without  eflbrt ;  and  if  he  does  not  court, 
he  has  too  much  gallantry  to  decline,  the  visits  of  the  willing  Muse. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  independence  De  Beranger  passes  his  days.  The 
soundness  of  his  judgment  causes  him  to  be  consulted  in  almost  every 
important  question,  by  several  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Cote 
Gauche  ;  and  he  is  not  more  valued  in  public  as  a  poet,  than  in  his  pri- 
vate circle  as  a  politician.  Literary  fiiends  continually  urge  him  to  write, 
and  we  may  safely  say  that  all  parties  look  anxiously  for  the  publication 
of  those  Idyls  already  alluded  to,  and  which  are  pronounced  to  be  admi- 
rable by  many  competent  judges  to  whom  they  have  been  shewn.  It 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  a  man,  who  possesses  so  much  conversa- 
tional talent,  and  who  is  so  intently  listened  to,  has  had  many  of  his^ 
sayings  recorded.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  citing  one  of  these. 
When  urged  to  compose  a  song  against  a  celebrated  statesman  then  in 
disgrace,  he  replied,  "  k  la  bonne  heure,  quand  il  sera  ministre."  We 
should  be  glad  to  see  this  reply  reprinted  in  as  many  multiplications  as 
the  copies  of  his  songs,  which  are  altogether,  including  the  editions  of 
Bnixelles  and  Geneva,  35,000. 

In  conclusion  we  have  only  to  say,  that  though  we  could  wish  to  gi\'e 
the  reader  an  idea  of  De  Beranger  in  an  English  translation,  we  feel 
the  difficulty  of  the  task,  and  the  probability  of  our  failure  if  we  should 
attempt  it.     But  we  shall  give  one  specimen  in  the  original : — 

Le  Vieux  Drapeau. 

De  mes  vieux  compagnons  do  gloire, 

Je  viens  de  me  voir  entour^. 
Nos  souvenirs  m'ont  enivr6 ; 

Le  vin  m'a  rendu  la  mcmoire. 
Fiers  de  mes  exploits  et  de  leurs, 

J'ai  mon  drapeau  dans  ma  chaumi^re. 
Quand  secofirai-je  la  poussi^re 
Qui  temit  ses  nobles  couleurs  ? 

n  est  cachi  sous  rbumblc  patUe 

Oik  je  dors  pauvre  ct  mutil6 ; 
Lui  qui,  sAr  de  vaincre,  a  vole 

Vingt  ans  de  bataille  ca  bataille  \ 
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Charg6  de  laurien  et  de  fleun, 
11  brilla  fur  r£urope  enti^. 
Quand  secoQrai-je  ia  poiusi^,  &c. 

Ce  drapeau  payait  k  la  France 
Tout  le  saog  qu'U  ooub  a  co()lt6> 

Sur  le  tciu  de  la  liberty 
No^  fill  jouaient  avec  sa  lance. 

Qu'il  preuve  encore  aux  oppresseurs 
Combien  la  gloire  eit  roturiere. 

Quand,  kc. 

Son  ai^le  est  rest6  dam  la  poudre, 
Fatigu6  de  lointains  exploits : 

Rendons-lui  le  coq  det  Gaulou, 
U  sut  auflsi  lancer  la  foudre. 

La  France,  oubliant  feg  douleurs, 
Le  reb^nlra  libre  et  fi^. 

Quand,  &c. 

Las  d'errer  avec  la  victoire, 
Des  lots  il  deiriendra  I'appui. 

Chaque  soldat  fut,  grdce  k  lui| 
Citoyen  au  bord  de  la  Louie. 

Seul  il  peut  iroiler  nos  malheun, 
D6ployons-le  sur  la  Fronti^ ! 

Quand,  &c. 


Mais  il  est  \k  pr^  de  mes  armes  : 

Un  instant  osons  Tentrevoir. 
Viens,  mon  Drapeau !    Viens,  mon  espoir ! 

C'est  k  toi  d*essuyer  mes  larmes. 
D'un  guerrier  qui  verse  des  pleurs, 

Le  Ciel  entendra  la  pri^re. 
Qui,  je  sccoilrai  la  poussi^re 
Qui  temit  tes  nobles  couleurs !  Q. 


ACCOUNT    OF    AN   APPARITION, 

Seen  at  Star-Cross^  in  Devonshire^  the  23d  Juty^  1823. 

''  Tis  true,  'tis  certain,  man,  though  dead,  retains 
Part  of  himself;  th'  immortal  mind  remains: 
The  form  subsists  without  the  body's  aid, 
Aerial  semblance  and  an  empty  shade."  Pope. 

I  AM  perfectly  aware  of  the  predicament  in  which  I  am  placing  my- 
self, when  in  the  present  age  of  incredulity  I  venture  to  commit  to 
paper,  in  all  sincerity  of  spirit  and  fulness  of  conviction,  a  deliberate 
and  circiunstantial  account  of  an  Apparition.  Imposter  and  visionary, 
knave  and  fool,  these  are  the  alternate  horns  of  the  dilemma  on  which 
I  shall  be  tossed  with  sneers  of  contempt,  or  smiles  of  derision ;  every 
delusion  practised  by  fraud  or  credulity,  from  the  Cock-lane  Ghost, 
down  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Colton,  and  the  Sampford  Spectre,  will  be 
faithfully  registered  against  me,  and  I  shall  be  finally  dismissed,  accord- 
ing to  the  temperament  of  the  reader,  either  with  a  petulant  rebuke 
for  attempting  to  impose  such  exploded  superstition  upon  an  enlight- 
ened public ;  or  with  a  sober  and  firiendly  recommendation  to  get  my 
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hend  shaved,  and  betake  myself  to  some  place  of  safe  custody  \inth  bb 
litili-  May  as  may  be.  In  llie  arrngance  of  i;iy  supposed  viisdum,  J 
Ghtiiild  myself,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  have  probably  adopted  one  of 
these  eourses  towards  any  other  similar  delinquent,  which  will  set-ure 
me  from  any  splenetic  feeling,  however  boisterous  may  be  the  mirth, 
tir  bitter  thr  irony,  with  which  1  may  be  twitted  and  taunted  for  the  fol- 
lowiiig  narrnlion.  1  have  no  sinister  purposes  to  answer,  no  particu- 
Ittr  creed  to  ndvocute,  no  theory  10  establish ;  and  writing  with  the 
perfect  convidtion  of  truth,  and  ihc  full  possession  of  my  faculties,  I 
am  determined  not  to  suppress  what  I  conscientiously  believe  to  he 
facts,  merely  because  they  may  miliiate  againrt  received  opinions,  or 
happen  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  course  of  humim  expe- 
rience. 

The  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability  of  Truth, 
represents  Berkeley  as  leaching  us,  "  that  external  objects  are  nothing 
but  ideas  in  our  minds  ;  thai  matter  exists  not  but  in  our  minds ;  and 
that,  independent  of  us  and  our  faculties,  the  earth,  the  sun,  and  the 
starry  heavens  hnie  no  existence  at  all ;  that  a  lighted  candle  is  not 
white,  nor  luminous,  nor  tomid,  nor  divisible,  nor  extended ;  hut  that 
for  any  thing  we  know,  or  con  ever  know  to  the  eonlrary,  it  may  be  an 
Kcyptian  pyramid,  the  King  of  IViisaia,  a  mad  dog,  the  island  of 
Mndagascarj  Saturn's  ring,  one  of  the  Pleiades,  or  nothing  at  all."  If 
this  be  a  faithful  representationof  Berkeley's  theoiy,  it  may  be  adduced 
as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  perversity  of  human  reasun,  that  such 
a  man  shall  be  di-emed  a  philosopher,  and  persuade  bishops  and 
divines,  in  spile  of  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  to  adopt  his  notions, 
and  deny  the  existence  of  matter;  while  the  poor  wight,  who,  in  con- 
formity to  the  evidence  of  Ait  senses  maintains  the  existence  of  disem- 
bodied spirit,  is  hooted  and  nm  down  as  a  driveller  and  a  dotard. 
Dr.  Johnson's  argument,  that  the  universal  belief  in  ghosts,  in  all  aget 
and  among  all  nations,  confirms  the  fact  of  their  apparition,  is  futile 
and  inconclusive  ;  for  the  same  reasoning  would  establish  the  truth  of 
necromancy,  witchcraft,  idolatry,  and  other  superstitiiins ;  but  the  op- 
posers  of  this  belief  not  only  brand  as  impostors  all  those  who  relate 
iheir  own  experiences  of  hs  confirmation  ;  they  not  only  repudiate  the 
Agatho-dsmon  of  Socrates,  and  slight  the  averment  of  Scripture,  that 
Saul  desired  the  Witch  of  Eiidor  to  niise  up  the  spirits  of  those  whom' 
he  should  name ;  but  they  deny  even  the  possibilitj-  of  the  fact.  To 
admit  a  posthumous  existence  in  the  next  world,  and  reject  the  com- 
petency of  nature  to  accomplish  a  similar  mystery  in  thin,  is  surely  an 
unwarranted  limitation  of  her  powers.  Who  shall  circumscribe  the 
metamorphoses  of  our  being?  When  we  start  from  the  ante-natal 
void  into  existence,  the  change  is  ceriainty  wonderful ;  but  it  is  sliU 
more  strange,  startling,  and  incomprehensible,  when  we  quit  life  in  the 
fulness  of  intellect,  and  Kturn  into  the  invisible  world.  In  the  fim 
case,  we  advance  from  nonentity  to  a  very  confined  state  of  conscious*  • 
ness,  to  an  animal  ejiistence,  for  an  infant  has  no  mind.  That  cetea>  ' 
tial  portion  of  our  system  is  evolved  by  the  painful  elaboration  of  tims 
»nd  of  our  own  efforts ;  "tt  requires  a  series  of  years  lo  perfect  its  in- 
sr.rutable  developemeiit ;  and  is  this  sublime  image  and  emanation  of 
the  Deity  to  be  suddenly,  instantly,  degraded  into  a  clod  of  earth,  an 
inert  lump  of  matter,  without  undergoing  any  intermediate  state  at 
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existence  between  death  and  final  resurrection  ?  Abstract  theory  sanc- 
tions tlie  supposition  of  Ghosts ;  and  by  what  authority  do  we  gainsay 
those  who  solemnly  declare  that  they  have  beheld  them  ?  They  never 
appear,  it  is  lu^ed,  to  more  than  one  jjerson  at  a  time,  which  is  a  strong 
presumption  of  individual  falsehood  or  delusion.  How  so  r — this  may 
be  the  law  of  their  manifestation.  If  I  press  the  corners  of  my  eyes, 
I  see  consecutive  circles  of  light,  like  a  rainbow ;  nobody  else  can  dis- 
cern them — but  will  it  be  therefore  mauitaincd  that  I  do  not  ?  It  is 
notorious,  that  m  dreams  objects  arc  presented  to  us  with  even  a  more 
vivid  distinctness  than  they  assume  to  the  visual  organ ;  but  it  would 
be  idle  to  assert  that  those  configurations  were  not  presented  to  us, 
because  they  were  invisible  to  others.  Our  wakinc;  eyes  may  indeed 
be  made  the  "  fools  of  our  other  senses,  or  else  worth  all  the  rest ;'' — 
granted ;  but  still  you  may  give  us  credit  for  tlie  sincerity  of  our  rela- 
tion, for  we  pretend  not  to  describe  apparitions  that  other  men  have 
.seen,  but  those  which  we  ourselves  have  witnessed. 

It  may  not  be  unimportant  to  remark,  that  so  far  from  my  being  sub- 
ject to  the  blue  devils  and  vapours  with  which  hypochondriacs  and  in- 
valids are  haunted,  I  possess  that  happy  physical  organization,  which 
ensures  almost  uninterrupted  health  of  body  and  mind,  and  which,  in 
the  elasticity  and  buoyancy  of  my  spirit,  renders  the  sensation  of  mere 
existence  an  enjoyment.  Though  I  reside  in  the  country,  winter  has 
for  me  no  gloom ;  nature  has  prepared  herself  for  its  rigours ;  tliey  are 
custoniciry ;  and  every  thing  seems  to  harmonize  with  their  infliction  ; 
but  for  the  same  reason  that  the  solitude  of  a  town  is  desolating  and 
opprt^ssive,  while  the  loneluiess  of  the  country  is  sootliing  and  gratefid, 
I  do  feel  the  sadness  of  perpetual  fogs  and  rains  in  July,  although  they 
excite  no  melancholy  feeling  at  the  season  of  their  natural  occurrence. 
To  see  one's  favourite  flowers  laying  down  their  heads  to  die ;  one's 
plantation  strewed  with  leaves  not  shaken  ofif  in  the  fidness  of  age,  but 
beaten  to  earth  in  the  bloom  of  youth  :  here  a  noble  tree  laid  prostrate ; 
and  there  a  valuable  field  of  com  lodged  in  the  swampy  soil  (which 
were  familiar  objecn  in  July  last),  is  suflicient  to  excite  melancholy 
associations  in  the  must  cheerful  temperament.  Confessing  that  mine 
was  not  altogether  proof  against  their  influence,  and  leaving  to  the 
caviller  and  the  sceptic  the  full  benefit  of  this  admission,  I  proceed  to 
a  simple  statement  of  the  fact  which  has  elicited  these  preliminary  ob- 
servations. 

Actuated  by  tlie  disheartened  dulness  of  the  scene  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  I  hacl  written  to  my  friend  Mr.  George  Staples,  of  Exeter,  re- 
questing him  to  walk  over  some  day  and  dine  with  me,  bs  I  well  knew 
his  presence  was  an  instant  antidote  to  mental  depression,  not  so  much 
from  the  possession  of  any  wit  or  humour,  as  from  his  miaflected  kind- 
ness and  amiability,  tlie  exuberance  of  his  animal  spirits,  the  inex- 
haustible fmid  of  his  laughter,  which  was  perpetually  waiting  for  the 
smallest  c^xcuse  to  burst  out  of  his  heart,  and  the  contagion  of  his  hila- 
rity, which  had  an  iastant  facuhy  of  communicating  itself  to  others. 
On  the  day  following  the  transmission  of  this  letter,  as  I  was  sitting  in 
an  alcove  to  indulge  my  aitcmoon  meditation,  I  found  myself  dis- 
turbed by  what  I  imagined  to  be  the  ticking  of  my  repeater ;  but,  recol- 
lecting that  I  had  left  it  in  the  house,  I  discovered  the  noise  proceeded 
firom  that  Ihtle  insect  of  inauspicious  augury,  the  death-watch*     De- 
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spuing  the  puerile  su|ierslitiuns  conneclt^d  with  ilrispuhuliuii,  I  gave  I 
ng  lajther  notice,  and  procrcdfvl  tiiwards  the  house,  when,  as  I  passed 
an  uuibragi.'DUs  plaulsiiun,  1  vaa  .iinrtlett  by  s  loud  wailing  ithrii^k,  a«^. 

Sresenliy  a  screech-owl  tlew  out  iiii mediately  before  tne.  It  wa*  thW 
rs<  tim«  one  of  those  ill-uinenril  birds  hail  ev^r  crossed  my  paili ;  E 
combined  it  with  the  memenfo-muri  I  hud  just  heard,  although  I  IiIunIicA 
M  my  own  weaknc^  in  tliiiiking  litem  worthy  of  an  a-isociation  ;  ant^ 
"t  I  walked  forward,  1  encountered  my  scrvaiu,  who  put  a  letter  inW 
yfaond,  which  i  observed  to  be  s<^Jed  with  bbck  wax.  It  was  fruiK 
_jt  derk  of  my  poor  iViend,  informing  loe  ihiii  he  hnd  been  that  monw 
tug  struck  by  an  apupleciic  At,  whith  had  occa^ioni^d  his  almost  in* 
stNHtancous  deaih  !  The  wader  may  spare  the  sneer  that  is  Hickerin^ 
upon  his  leatures  :  J  draw  no  inference  whatever  from  tlie  omens  thf^ 
preceded  this  inteirigence :  !  am  wilUng  to  consider  ihein  as  curioai 
_  labicidwices,  loially  unconnected  with  ihe  startling  apparition  whlcfc 
y  oflerwards  assailed  me.  ■« 

p-Jndtflerenl  as  to  death  myself,  I  am  little  alTeded  by  it  in  otheil/ 
e  doom  is  .so  inevitable ;  it  is  no  donhlfiil  whether  the  pajlies  Iw  naC 
nerally  gainers  by  the  change :  it  li  so  certain  that  we  cntL' 
B  into  this  calculation,  but  bewail  our  deprivation,  whcthfr  of  wwietyj 
1,  or  emolument,  with  a  ptlef  piuvly  sellish,  iliiit  I  nin  no  risb 
if  placing  myself  in  the  predicament  ol'  the  inconsolable  widow,  whtt 
I  reproftchcd  by  Franklin  with  not  having  yet  forgiven  God  Ah. 
rhty.     Still,  however,  there  was  somctliing  so  awful  in  the  manner  dC 
I  a^frifrd'sdeaih.  the  hilarity  I  hnd  anticipated  from  his  presence  torn 
Lad  so  appalling  a  coorrast  with  his  actual  coudition,  that  my  mind  nntiH 
LnUy  Slink  into  a  mood  of  deep  •^ndne.^s  and  iiolemniiy.     Renching  the 
'  fame  in  this  frame  of  thought.  I  closed  the  library  window-sliuTters  vt 
f  piEUMd,  and  entering  the  mom  by  a  glass-door,  seated  myself  in  'A 
^MBir  thai  frometl  tlie  garden.     Scarcely  a  minute  had  elapHcd,  wImrW 
J  ■!  was  (hriUeil  by  the  sirungc  wnilful  howl  of  my  favourite  spaniel,  w» 
\_it»d  loUowed  me  into  the  apartment,  and  came  trembling  and  croiidl 
D  my  feet,  occasionally  turning  his  eyes  lo  the  back  of  the  chuOl 
1  again  instantly  reverting  them  with  every  deinonslrntion  t 
rorand  agony.     .Mine  insiiiictively  look  the  same  direction,  whei 
Dtwithstanding  ihe  dimness  of  the  light,  I  plainly  and  iiidi«putali^ 
BCognised  ihe  apparition  of  my  Iriend  silting  motionli-ss  in  the  giH 
arm-chair ! !     It  is  easy  to  be  courageous  in  tlieory,  not  diDiculi  lo  I 
iMid  in  practice,  when  the  mind  has  time  to  colli-ct  its  energies ;  t" 
taken  as  1  was  by  surprise,  I  confeHi,  that  a^tonislunent  and  ten 
*  mastered  all  my  taculties,  tfial,  wilhmit  daring  to  cast  x 

«  towards  ihe  vision,  I  wnlki:d  rnpidly  back  into  the  [-arden,  fo^ 
d  b}'  ihr  dog,  n  ho  still  lestiGed  the  some  agitntion  and  alarm.  ji^m 

I  Here  1  hnd  leisure  to  recover  from  my  first  pei  turfa»iinn ;  and  as  nUi 
loughts  rallied,  I  endeavoured  lo  persuade  myself  that  I  had  been  d& 
|tded  by  some  conjuration  of  the  mind,  or  some  spectral  deception  of, 
viiaml  organ.  But  in  either  case,  how  account  for  the  terror  of  th£ 
?  //e  could  neither  lie  inHnenccd  by  superstition,  nor  could  liii 
rringsiL'ht  betray  him  into  groundless  alarm,  yet  it  was  inconlcs- 
[^■Mble  that  we  had  both  been  appalled  by  the  same  object.  Soou  reri» 
g  my  naiunil  fortitude  of  spirit,  I  resolved,  whatever  might  be  the 
I,  10  relum  and  Rddi:eai<  ihe  apparition.     I  even  began  to 
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fear  it  might  have  vanished ;  for  Glanville,  who  has  written  largely  on 
ghosts,  expressly  says — ^^^  that  it  is  a  very  hard  and  painful  thing  for 
them  to  force  their  thin  and  tenuous  bodies  into  a  visible  consistence ; 
that  their  bodies  must  needs  be  exceedingly  compressed,  and  that 
therefore  they  must  be  in  haste  to  be  delivered  from  their  unnatural 
pressure.''  I  returned,  therefore,  with  some  rapidity  towards  the 
library  ;  and  although  the  dog  stood  immovably  stiU  at  some  distance, 
in  spite  of  my  solicitations,  and  kept  earnestly  gazing  upon  me,  as  if 
ID  apprehension  of  an  approaching  catastrophe,  I  proceeded  onward, 
and  turned  back  the  shutters  which  I  had  closed,  determined  not  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  any  dubiousness  of  the  light.  Thus  fortified  against 
deception,  I  re-entered  the  room  with  a  finn  step,  and  there  in  the  full 
glare  of  day  did  I  again  clearly  and  vividly  behold  Jthe  identical  appa- 
rition, sitting  in  the  same  posture  as  before,  and  having  its  eyes  closed ! ! 

My  heart  somewhat  failed  me  under  this  sensible  confirmation  of  the 
vision,  but,  summoning  all  my  courage,  I  walked  up  to  the  chair,  ex- 
claiming with  a  desperate  energy — ^  in  the  name  of  heaven  and  of  all 
its  angds,  what  dost  thou  seek  here  ?" — when  the  figure,  slowly  rising 
up,  opening  its  eyes,  and  stretching  out  its  arms,  replied — ^^  A  leg  of 
mutton  and  caper-sauce,  with  a  bottie  of  prime  old  port,  for  such  is  the 
<hnner  you  promised  me."  ^^Good  God!"  I  ejacula^d, ^ what  can 
this  mean  ?  Are  you  not  really  dead  ?"  "  No  more  than  you  are,"  re- 
plied the  figure.  ^^  Some  open-mouthed  fool  told  my  clerk  that  I  was, 
and  he  instantly  wrote  to  tell  you  of  it ;  but  it  was  my  namesake, 
George  Staples,  of  CasUe-street,  not  me,  nor  even  one  of  my  relations, 
so  let  us  have  dinner  as  soon  as  you  please,  for  I  am  as  hungry  as  a 
hunter." 

The  promised  dinner  being  soon  upon  the  table,  my  fnend  informed 
me,  in  the  intervals  of  his  ever-ready  laughter,  that  as  soon  as  he  had 
undeceived  his  clerk,  he  walked  over  to  Star  Cross  to  do  me  the  same 
favour ;  that  he  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  arm-chair  while  waiting  my 
return  from  the  grounds  ;  and  as  to  the  dog,  he  reminded  me  that  1ms 
had  severely  punished  him  at  h'ls  last  visit  for  killing  a  chicken,  which 
explained  his  terror,  and  his  crouching  to  me  for  protection,  when  he 
recognised  his  chastiser. 
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I  SAW  an  infant — health,  and  joj,  and  light 
BIoom*d  on  its  check,  and  sparklftd  in  its  eye ', 
And  its  fond  mother  stood  delighted  by 

To  see  its  mom  of  being  dawn  so  bright. 

Again  I  saw  it,  when  the  withering  blight 
Of  pale  disease  had  fallen,  moaning  lie 
On  that  sad  mother's  breast — stern  Death  was  nigh, 

And  Life's  young  wings  were  fluttering  for  their  flight* 
Last,  I  beheld  it  stretched  upon  the  bier, 

Like  a  fair  flower  untimely  snatched  away, 
Calm,  and  unconscious  of  its  mother's  tear* 

Which  on  its  placid  cheek  unheeded  lay — 
fiut  on  its  lip  the  unearthly  smile  expressed, 
''  Oh !  happy  child,  untried,  and  early  blets'd  !*' 
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.  _ .  HiTANiHNo  the  v<;ry  alHii  Mid  philosophical  reasoning  of  ihe 

Ediiibiir);h  RcviewrrB  conccniiiig  Uie  unruly  tendencies  towards  critic 
ciiau  (if  "  the  Rge  we  write  in,-"  we  cannot  quite  bring  ourselves  to  be- 
licve  (but  auUiurs  exist  in  tbo  great  scale  of  nature  for  the  sole  purpose 
orU^ingset  up,  or  set  down  by  the  critics,llke  so  many  ninepins,  which 
sinnilor  fall,  as  the  bowler  goes  wide  of  his  mark,  or  "lips  all  nine"ia 
one  I'lu-iuus  sweeping  article.  We  cannot  indeed  deny  that  the  taste  of 
■he  times  should  be  respected,  and  are  fully  aware  thai  "  diose  who  Lve 
to  please,  must  please  to  live ;''  still  less  are  we  disposed  to  question  tlie 
"  great  roui'al  lesson"  which  the  "  article  on  the  press"  displays  j  or  to 
doubt  Ihe  shajp-sighiedness  of ow  brethren  in  the  North  on  the  subj.ct 
oC**  utility ;"  but  we  do  think  it  advisable  in  a  reviewer  not  to  make 
loo  free  with  the  Cayenne  and  mustard  of  vituperation,  if  it  be  only  to 
avoid  exhausting  the  gustatoiy  nerves  of  the  reader,  and  so  spoiling  the 
market ;  tind  we  tor  the  most  part  endeavour  to  ''  do  our  spiriting 
gently,"  and  beax  in  mind  that  live  authors  have  "  eyes,  hands,  organs, 
dUni'iuiuns,  senses,  affections,  and  passions ;"  that  they  "  laugh  whei^ 
they  are  tickled,  and  die  when  they  are  poisoned,"  and  are  "  warmi/d 
and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer  as  a  Christian  is." 

It  has  been  said  thai  there  aie  very  few  books  wholly  bad  ;  and  lil^ 
rary  fauhs  are  scarcely  to  be  computed  as  crimes  ogsunst  society  (the 
caae  of  libel,  of  course,  being  duly  excepted):  althouE>h,  therefore,  it 
mav  be  necessary  that  reviews  should  now  and  then  have  "  a  severe 
article,"  and  give  some  unlucky  scribbler  "  a  good  cutting  up,"  in 
order  to  retwi  the  ear  of  the  public ;  yet  it  is  neither  policy  nor  ht^ 
maniiy  to  run  a  muck  gainst  ail  author-kind,  and  treat  every  one  ai 
an  enemy  who  has  written  a  book. 

Having  premised  ihus  much,  the  reader  will  doubtless  be  prepared, 
to  find  us  ill  a  merciful  mood  ;  and  we  frankly  own  that  the  production 
now  under  consideration  is  one  that  has  some  claims  to  our  lenity. 
First,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  matter,  because  its  author  is  a 
woman ;  and  next,  because  slie  does  not  write  fi-om  mereeoary  motives ; 
but  ia  actuated,  in  thus  publbhing  her  labours,  by  a  mere  good-natured 
wish  of  multiplying  innocent  amusement  We  are  no  advocates  fur 
giving  ilie  great  exclusive  privileges  in  literature,  for  permitting  them  to 
abu-te  argument  and  lay  down  the  law,  on  the  strength  of  thc'u-  arislo- 
crncy.  To  spare  designing  malice  or  tolerate  dulness  and  pretension 
in  ilw  •'  nnhilet  el  tanquam  txtMkt"  of  the  earth,  for  the  sake  of  their 
gold  lasseU,  is  a  base  dereliction  of  duty  to  the  public;  but  when  all 
is  lair  and  above  board,  a  reviewer  is  bound  in  courtesy  to  practise 
some  forbearance  to  those  who  ore  much  better  employed  in  writing 
even  a  bad  book,  than  in  setting  society  a  bad  example  of  idleness  find 
disEiipiUion  ;  and  a  crilic  may  be  pennitted  to  consider  a  noble  author, 
as  one  who  is  anxious  to  make  some  return  to  (he  community  for  aU 
thaw  accumulated  advantages  which  its  Imtitutious  have  heaped  on  hit 
fovoured  head. 

There  is  one  very  considerable  advanla^  to  the  puhlic  attendant 
upon  the  literary  propensities  of  the  great,  which  still  further  tempts 
0  «  leoicni  estimate  of  their  "doings;"  mid  this  Ilea  in  the  insight 
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such  works  afford  unto  thfe  character  and  pecuriaritics  of  high-born  in- 
tellects. Very  few  of  us  are  suffered  to  pass  the  magic  circle  within 
which  the  exclusively  upper  classes  congregate ;  and  the  most  favoured 
of  us  have  but  rare  occasions  for  knowing  what  a  great  man's  brains 
are  made  of.  The  points  of  view  from  which  these  favourites  of  for- 
tune look  dowft  upon  men  and  things,  engender  conclusions  very  diA 
ierent  from  those  which  ordinary  people  form  on  the  same  subjects ;  and 
as  these  persons  exercise  so  wide  an  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the 
species,  it  is  good  to  have  some  means  for  analysing  their  conceptions. 
otkui  up  among  themselves,  or  coming  into  contact  with  general  society, 
without  either  giving  or  receiving  much  impulse,  transacting  little  or 
no  business  personally,  and  having  their  most  ordinary  wants  antici- 
pated, those  among  them  who  take  not  a  leading  part  in  politics,  live 
in  a  world  of  their  own,  which  bears  as  little  resemblance  to  this 
*^  work-a-day  world"  of  ours,  as  the  French  Institute  does  to  the  Dom 
Daniel.  The  works,  therefore,  of  a  noble  author,  whether  they  be 
mae  or  silly,  amusing  or  dull,  good  for  something  or  for  nothing  (in 
themselves),  are  at  least  interesting  as  part  and  parcel  of  their  author's 
mind,  as  reflections  of  intellects  with  which  we  must  otherwise  remain 
unacquainted,  and  as  it  were  anatomic  preparations  of  that  singular 
Tariety  qf  the  human  animal,  which  is  at  once  so  important,  and  so 
diflicult  to  examine  in  the  recent  subject. 

The  fair  authoress  of  Ada  Rcis,  if  we  may  judge  from  her  writings, 
possesses  a  mind  powerfully  modified  by  the  circumstances  of  her  caste 
and  position,  and  in  itself  not  unworthy  of  some  consideration  by  the 
philosopher.  Acute,  ingenious,  imaginative,  capable  of  quick  and 
shrewd  observation,  with  feelings  as  exalted  as  her  fancy,  she  has  yet, 
by  the  force  of  circumstances  been  so  far  removed  from  the  flat  reali- 
ties of  life,  that  she  scarcely  sees  any  thing  as  it  really  is.  Her  ac- 
rdntance  with  literature,  though  more  general  than  her  knowledge  of 
world,  having  been  equally  independent  of  necessity  and  business, 
has  likewise  exempted  her  from  that  mental  discipline  which  is  esaeo- 
tial  to  regular  composition.  Her  sagest  pages  have,  therefore,  a  wild- 
ness  or  an  oddity  about  them  ;  and  there  is  an  inequality  in  her  steadiest 
march,  which  betrays  feelings  under  little  command,  and  ideas  which 
flow  quite  independently  of  volition. 

Taking  her  works  as  a  faithful  index  of  her  mind,  nothing  can  be 
more  bizarre  than  the  nature  and  composition  of  her  notions.  In  all 
that  concerns  the  fashionable  world, — that  world  of  which  the  Editor  of 
the  Morning  Post  is  the  geographer, — its  follies,  its  dissipations,  its 
heartless  inanity,  and  its  freezing  apathy,  she  is  perfectly  at  home ;  and 
what  she  has  seen,  she  paints  with  considerable  fidelity,  and  a  force 
occasionally  approaching  to  that  of  our  best  novelists.  Hence  it  is, 
that  of  all  her  works,  Graham  Hamilton  will  the  most  universally 
please.  But  beyond  this  sphere,  her  notions  are  the  result  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous and  not  very  judicious  reading,  coloured  by  an  imairination 
whose  activity  has  found  food  for  passions,  which  wealth,  rank,  and 
the  peculiarities  of  the  social  epoch,  would  otherwise  have  kept  in  an 
insipid  al)eyance.  Of  the  real  world,  of  the  cares,  anxieties,  and 
difiicuhies  though  which  men  pass  in  their  daily  efforts  for  subsistence, 
she  knows  nothing.  Of  their  duties  and  relations  she  has  but  vague 
and  confused  conceptions,  partly  the  fruit  of  that  sort  of  early  instruct 
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lion  which  the  children  of  the  great  receive,  but  more  the  creation  of 
a  heart  disposed  to  be  affectionate,  and  of  sensibilities  too  prone  to 
exaggeration;  the  whole  perhaps  a  little  tinctured  b}^  the  philosophy 
of  the  Hannah  More  school.  Her  pages  exhibit  in  curious  and  some- 
times in  droll  points  of  contrast,  tliis  strange  mixture  of  simplicity  and 
shrewdness,  of  domesticity  and  dissipation,  of  wild  ideality,  and  satirical 
touches  of  real  characters  and  passing  follies.  In  perusing  her  works, 
we  seem  to  accompany  her  in  those  her  rapid  and  frequent  journeys 
which  the  daily  papers  daily  commemorate,  between  Whitehall  and  her 
country  villa.  In  the  exercise  of  her  "  modd  ThehiSy  modd  posutt 
AthenuP^  faculty,  she  uses  no  discretion,  and  she  passes  from  the  fairy 
creations  of  her  imagination  to  the  impertinences  and  insipidities  of  the 
saloon  and  the  ball-room,  with  an  abruptness  which  to  some  may  ap-* 
pear  to  require  a  clue.  Her  style,  as  unsettled  a§  her  subject,  changes 
from  grave  to  gay,  from  sentimental  to  satirical,  according  to  the  state 
of  her  temperament  at  the  moment  of  composition.  Her  books,  there- 
fore, are  not  formed  for  those  sage  and  a  plomb  persons  who  de- 
mand a  ^^  cut  bono  7"  at  every  step,  and  require  a  mathematical  and 
moral  precision  in  all  they  read.  In  Ada  Reis,  indeed,  the  authoress 
has  laboured  hard  to  extract  a  moral ;  but  she  alone  perhaps  could 
conceive  that  any  thing  bearing  upon  actual  life  could  be  abstracted 
from  personages  and  adventures  so  wild  and  fantastic.  Those  readers, 
however,  who  are  less  fastidious,  and  who  pause  not  to  inquire, — ^'  Is 
this  probable  ?"  "  Is  tliat  in  nature  ?"  and  who,  without  judging  a  work 
as  a  whole,  are  contented  with  a  quick  succession  of  melo-dramatic 
scenery  and  events,  interspersed  with  some  passages  of  great  descrip- 
tive force,  will  not  be  disappointed  in  the  ])erusal. 

The  story  is  Asiatic,  and  is  coloured  with  the  diablerie  of  an  Arabian 
tale.  The  adventures  turn  on  a  compact  with  the  evil  powers,  or  at 
least  with  their  magic-gifted  servants ;  for  it  is  not  very  clear  which  is 
intended.  The  events  succeed  each  other  with  the  rapidity,  and  with 
something  of  the  wildness  of  a  dream.  They  have,  consequently,  but 
little  sustained  interest ;  but  amidst  the  most  unreined  extravagance  of 
the  story,  there  are  perceptible  glimpses  of  the  human  heart,  which  are 
not  the  less  interesting  because  tliey  are  somewhat  out  of  place  and 
proportion.  But  the  author's  fort  is  evidently  description.  In  this 
she  occasionally  exhibits  powers  that  might  be  turned  to  a  better  ac- 
count. In  giving,  therefore,  a  specimen  of  the  work,  we  shall  make 
our  selection  with  a  view  to  the  illustration  of  this  talent.  The  follow- 
ing passages  are  from  the  lOth  chapter  and  2d  vol.  and  relate  to  the 
earthquake  at  Lima. 

"  Ada  Rein  entored,  his  air  wild  and  terrified.  *  Didst  hear  nothing  ?'  he  cried. 
'  Hast  teea  nothing  ?*  he  said,  darting  by  her  (Fiornionda.)  *  Hark !  again '. 
Look,  look  from  the  casement/ 

'*  A  lurid  bram  burst  from  the  dense  clouds ;  a  noise  loud  and  terrible  aronied 
every  inhabitant  of  the  house.  Condalmar  returned  calm,  and  with  a  snule. 
Tlie  heat  was  intense ;  the  forked  lightning  fia>>hed  along  the  skies ;  screams  rent 
the  air ;  the  terrified  slaves  and  meniaU  rushed  into  tht*  presence  of  their  master 
kneeling  and  quaking.  The  bowling  of  dogs  was  then  heard  ;  strange  and  dismal 
sounds  filled  the  air :  a  sulphorous  smell  iofcctcd  the  streets :  the  beasts  of  burden, 
as  they  passed  alonjr.  seemed  scarcely  able  to  su<!tBin  th*»m«elvcs  under  the  load* 
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they  bore.  In  the  niarket-)>lace,  in  the  grmnd  square,  the  gardens  and  plainsf 
adjoining  the  town,  the  terrified  inhabitants  bad  assembled  together,  liuncntiog 
aloud,  and  saying  the  last  day  was  at  hand.  The  churches  were  suddenly  tilled ; 
and,  of  whatever  religion,  Cntholicfi,  Protestants,  Heretics,  and  Pagans,  prostra- 
ted themselTcs  before  the  altars,  fearliil  of  they  knew  not  what  danger. 

'*  Condalmar  addressed  himself  to  Ada  Reis,  and  proposi^  that  before  it  was 
too  late  tliey  should  fly  from  this  state  of  horror  and  alarm,  and  remove  as  quickly 
as  posKible  to  Cnllao 

"  Arrived  at  Callao,  they  found  the  scene  there,  if  possible,  more  terrific  than  at 
Lima.  Never  had  the  sun  risen  upon  greater  calamity.  The  whole  population  of 
the  place  were  assembled  on  the  beach  \  parents  clasping  their  children,  and  hus- 
bands their  wives ;  and  all  invoking  Heaven  for  mercy  and  compassion. 

"  The  night  proved  more  snltry  than  the  day  had  been ;  cuttle  and  dogs  tra- 
versed  the  country  alone  in  wild  aflright.  Children  wept,  they  knew  not  why. 
Strangers  inquircil  of  each  other  the  meaning  of  these  terrible  portents ;  many 
fled  from  the  city  and  fort  of  Callao  and  betook  themselves  to  the  sea ;  but  Ada 
Reis  was  of  opinion  that  to  attempt  the  sea  in  its  present  state  were  more  dan- 
gerous than  to  remain  on  land ;  for  the  whole  sky  was  of  a  purple  tint,  and  the 
waves,  with  a  still  swell,  seemed  rising  above  the  level  of  the  shore,  dubterrane- 
ous  noises  were  heard  the  whole  of  the  day,  sometimes  resembling  the  bellowing 
of  oxen,  and  at  others  the  discharge  of  artillery,  or  thunder  rattling  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

'*  In  a  short  time  Ada  Reis  joined  them  ;  and  even  at  such  a  moment  they  could 
not  abstain  from  impious  raillery  and  profane  jesting.  '  Should  the  earth  quake, 
I  will  not,*  said  Ada  Reis.  At  that  moment  a  tremendous  shock  threw  Fiormonda 
forward,  and  in  the  next  a  concussion  so  violent  ensued,  that  the  building  broke 
asunder  into  ruins.".  ..."  The  concussion  was  repeated  ;  sulphurous  flames  broke 
forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth :  then  at  once  were  heard  on  all  sides  the 
screams  of  the  dying,  the  roaring  of  thunder,  the  wild  howling  of  animals,  the 
crash  of  churches,  palaces,  buildings  toppling  one  upon  another;  all  in  a  moment 
destroyed,  and  burying  uuder  them  their  miserable  inhabitants." 

In  the  last  volume,  which  is  in  many  respects  inferior  to  the  others, 
the  authoress  drops  on  a  sudden  the  elevated  and  sustained  tone  of 
writing ;  and  brining  her  personages  into  a  species  of  hell  or  purga- 
tory of  her  own  imagining,  becomes  at  once  familiar  and  satirical. 
After  the  manner  of  Dante,  or  rather  of  Quevedo,  she  proceeds  to  dis- 
pose of  classes  and  predicaments,  and  in  her  wilfulness  spares  neither 
herself  nor  her  friends.  It  is  in  this  part  of  her  work  that  she  exhibits 
most  especially  a  nervous  sensibility  to  injury,  that  vents  itself  in  traits 
and  anecdotes  of  those  with  whom  she  is  displeased.  Through  the 
whole  work,  indeed,  we  are  grieved  to  find  that  the  writer  is  evidentl}' 
ill  at  ease.  Gracious  Heaven  !  how  little  is  every  worldly  prosperity 
to  happiness !  High  birth,  wealth,  ease,  distinction,  the  confluence 
of  all  physical  goods,  with  friends,  relations,  and  admirers — are  all 
insufficient  to  fill  that  achiitg.  void,  the  human  heart  ?  When  every 
thing,  which  in  prospect  seems  most  desirable,  conspires  to  render  a 
mortal  happy,  there  is  still  a  waking  busy  devil  within,  to  conjure  up 
imaginary  woes,  to  create  constructive  miseries,  to  subtilize  and  sophis- 
ticate, to  magnify  and  to  distort,  to  exaggerate  expectation,  and  to 
manufacture  disappointment.  Let  not  the  cold  moralist,  triumphant  in 
his  own  composure,  say  that  this  is  madness,  ingratitude,  fretfulness 
imworthy  of  sympathy,  or  folly  beneath  compassion.  Man  does  not 
desire  to  be  miserable,  he  does  not  seek  to  sufl*er.  Ideal  miseries  (it 
those  in  question  foe  ideal)  are  not  the  less  miseries  because  they  pro- 
ceed from  within  :  nor  is  hypochondriases  a  less  painful  disease,  because 


rt  creates  its  own  symptoms,  or  holds  them  more  remotely  from  extemal 

Perhups  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  beings  of  exalted  s< 
bility  tu  carry  on  tu  ilie  grave  the  delusions  of  life,  and  to  avoid  a  con 
'  Q  of  llie  worthlessness  of  the  mass  of  mankiod  and  of  the  insipidity 
of  ilie  bulk  of  existence.  A  contented  disposition  is  the  gift  of  Nat 
and  it  should  seem  that  il  is  a  boon  often  bestowed  as  a  compensatioa 
for  (he  absence  of  splendid  talents  and  a  creative  genius.  It  occurs  at 
least  loo  fi'equently,  that  where  the  imaginative  faculties  lake  the  leadj  I 
iaacy  delights  to  dip  her  pencil  in  the  gloomiest  colours.  " 


HIND    AND    BODY. 
Vetuli  in  dpeculuin, 
Satb  Mind  lo  Body  I  'olher  day. 

At  on  my  chin  1  plird  my  rauir, 
Pr»y  [ell  me — docs  ihal  gUaa  porlraj 

Your  real  pbLi,  or  cheat  the  ganer  t 
That  yoiiilirul  face,  »hich  blooni'd  at  deck 

As  Uebe'g,  [laiiyinede'i,  Apollo's, 
Has  lost  ils  roses,  and  your  check 

Il  fulling  inlo  fearful  hoUowi . 
The  crew's  fell  fool  hath  ael  its  sign 

Betide  that  eye  whieh  dimly  twinkki; 
And  look '.  what  meaai  Ihii  ugly  line  f 

Gadiooki,  my  friGitd,  you  're  gelling  wrinkles  ' 
Thai  form  which  ladies  once  could  praise, 

Would  now  inspire  Ihem  wilh  a  panic; 
G«  Byron's  bdt,  or  Worcester's  stays, 

Or  dae  you  'II  soon  be  Aldermauic. 
At  tight  of  that  dlsmnnilHl  top. 

My  *ery  Iwan,  I  ni^l  confess,  aches : 
Once  famous  at  a  Brutus  crop, 

You  now  are  balder  thao  Lord  Essex. 
Since  Wnyte's  decease  your  tcelb  decline:— 

Findug  no  lieauliCer  near 'em, 
Time'a  loolfa  has  uiumblcd  two  of  thine, 

Well  may  they  call  him— "edoz  renuii." 
BehoU:  ^our  cbevki  arc  quile  bcrelt 

Of  Iheir  two  laugbier-nuning  dimpiei. 
And  pretty  lubslilutes  Ihey  'vc  left— 

(Between  ourselves)  a  brace  of  pimples ! 
The  fashions  which  you  used  lo  lead, 

So  carohiaa  are  you,  or  so  tfariOy, 
fou  nuMI  D^iect  wtxin  man  you  nevil, 

A  «uJ  mkinkc  when  Dearing  Fif^. — 
Stop,  slop,  criea  Body — lei  us  pause 

Brfore  you  reckon  more  olTeucet, 
Since  you  yourself  may  be  the  cause 

Of  all  these  dismal  consequences. 

The  tword,  you  know,  wean  out  the  ihealh, 

By  SICBID  are  braxeu  vfsscls  scaticr'd  ; 
And  when  volcanoes  raee  brneath, 
The  turbcc  mast  b*  lorn  and  thalhT'd. 
0.  34.— IBZ3.  4] 
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Hare  not  your  paaiions,  hopes,  and  fears. 
Their  tegument  of  clay  outwearing, 

Done  infinitely  more  than  years, 
To  cause  the  ravage  you  're  declaring  f 

If  you  yourself  no  syroptoms  show 
Of  age, — ^no  wrinkles  of  the  spirit : 

If  still  for  friends  your  heart  can  glow, 
Your  purse  be  shared  with  starving  merit : 

If  yet  to  sordid  sins  unknown, 
No  avarice  in  your  breast  has  started : 

If  you  have  not  suspicious  grown, 
Sour,  garrulous,  or  narrow-hearted : 

Tou  still  are  young,  and  o'er  my  face 
(However  its  features  may  be  shaded) 

Shall  throw  the  sunshine  of  your  grace. 
And  keep  the  moral  part  imfad^. 

Expression  is  the  face's  soul,  ^ 
The  head  and  heart's  joint  emanation ; 

Insensible  to  Time's  control. 
Free  from  the  body's  devastation. 

If  you  're  still  twenty,  I  'm  no  more : — 
.  Counting  by  years  how  folks  have  blunder*d ! 
Voltaire  was  young  at  eighty-four. 
And  Fontenelle  at  near  a  hundred ! 
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Rousseau  says,  that  all  great  cities  are  aHke ;  as  far  as  my  own  ob- 
servation extendls  I  can  confirm  the  remark,  and  yet  the  portrait  which 
they  exhibit  is  one  which  our  first  parents  could  hardly  have  been 
brought  to  comprehend.  Even  if  t|yit  primitive  pair  could  have  con- 
templated the  many  myriads  that  were  to  descend  from  them,  and 
spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  they  could  never  have  imagined  that 
in  various  parts  of  its  surface  a  million  of  beings  would  be/ huddled  to- 
gether in  one  narrow  voluntary  prison  of  stone  and  brick,  so  confined 
that  they  were  bom  and  died,  lived,  fed,  and  slept,  in  successive  layers 
or  stories  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret,  obtaining  that  accommodation 
for  the  functions  of  existence  by  mounting  above  one  another's  heads, 
which  could  never  have  been  afforded  by  the  superficial  extent  of  the 
ground  they  occupied.  Thousands  of  hecatombs  of  animals,  brought 
weekly  from  the  surrounding  country  for  the  support  of  this  multitude, 
and  the  whole  condensed  population,  with  all  the  animal  remains, 
plunged  into  the  earth  within  the  straitened  enclosure  of  the  walls, 
age  upon  age,  generation  upon  generation,  laid  over  one  another  until 
the  entire  mass  upon  which  the  city  stands  becomes  a  putrescent  abyss 
9(  corruption  and  adipocirey  like  that  extracted  from  the  cemetery  of 
the  Innocents  at  Paris !  Such  are  the  prominent  features  in  which  all 
great  cities  resemble  one  another  ;  and  they  are  quite  sufficient  to  make 
me  thank  Heaven  that  I  live  not  immured  within  any  such  pestiferous 
enclosure,  where  the  very  complexion  of  the  inhabitants  seems  a  reflec- 
tion from  the  pale  flag  of  Death  which  is  perpetually  shaking  before 
tfecir  eyes. 
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Notwtttwtandlng  the  family  likeness  perceptible  in  all  those  enor- 
mous moiuids  and  accumulations  of  brick  anil  bon^,  flesh  and  ftimi- 
lure,  men  and  mortar,  beasts  and  buildings,  wlilch  constitute  h  city; 
and  the  siniiJBrlty  of  habits  and  appearances,  generated  t)y  all  such 
muhitudinous  congregations,  there  b  a  sufficient  diversiiy  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  each  individual  capital  when  viewed  under  different  cir- 
cumstances and  seasons.  Perhaps  no  place  in  the  world  offers  so 
striking  a  contrast  to  itself  as  London  in  and  out  of  the  season.  When 
I  speak  of  London,  I  pnl  entirely  out  of  view  those  industrious  and 
tiseful  classes  who,  living  in  the  term  incognita  eastward  of  the  Bar, 
labour  unintermittingly  for  tite  gratification  of  the  westward  popula- 
tion, and  of  course  present  a  monotonous  activity  all  the  year  round : 
but  who  that  has  ever  seen  Bond-street  in  alt  its  gaiety  and  glitter,  in 
its  days  of  clattering  hoofs  and  a|>arkrmg  equipages,  when  its  centre 
forms  an  endless  line  of  moving  magnificence,  and  its  gorgeous  shops 
on  either  side  reflect  an  ever-changing  galaxy  of  belles  and  exquisites, 
would  recognise  the  same  place  in  the  latter  end  of  September,  de- 
serted, silent,  spiritless,  "so  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  go  woe-begone," 
that  it  makes  one  "  as  melancholy  as  a  gib-cat,  or  a  lugged  bear,"  to  take 
the  same  walk  for  five  minutes,  which  a  few  months  before  would  in  less 
space  of  time  have  evaporaied  the  densest  spleen,  and  possessed  us  with 
all  bright,  joyous,  and  spiritual  fancies?  The  gfaosi-looking  house-pain 
ters  whom  one  encounters  here  and  there  with  their  poisoned  visages ; 
the  scaflbldings  under  which  one  is  so  often  obliged  to  pass  at  the  risk 
of  lime  in  your  eyes,  and  the  certainty  of  il  upon  your  clothes,  if  you 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  a  brickbat  upon  the  head  ;  the  dismantled 
■hops,  and  the  hot,  dusty,  empty  street,  as  if  they  were  not  sufficiently 
miserable  objects  in  themselves,  complete  the  prostration  of  our  spirits 
by  recalling  tbeir  past  cheerfulness,  and  so  aggravate  their  present 
gloom.  Innumerable  associations  connected  with  Bond-street  Itll  it,  in 
its  time  of  glory,  so  completely  out  of  its  materiality  that  we  never 
think  of  it  as  a  mere  street,  and  in  the  season  of  its  thick  throngs  we 
have  no  time  to  compare  the  ideal  with  tlie  real,  by  subjecting  its  build- 
ings to  the  matter-of-faci  judgment  of  the  eye.  One  might,  indeed, 
lose  that  useful  organ  in  the  process,  for  those  members  of  the  Poco- 
curante society — the  porters,  reck  not  if  with  the  sharp  angles  of  their 
humeral  freightage  they  reduce  us  all  to  a  Cyclopean  community  :  and, 
moreover,  one's  optics  are  kept  in  such  perpetual  activity  in  catching 
the  salutations  of  the  smiling  beauties  who  whisk  by  in  their  vehicles, 

in  nodding  to  Lord  A and  Sir  Harry  B ,  or  in  cutting  old 

General  C ,  or  any  other  established  Ixire,  that  he  who  should  be 

caught  gating  upwards  at  the  houses  would  infallibly  be  set  down  for 
B  rustic  star^azer,  if  he  were  not  knocked  down  for  a  London  i 
■am  bull  St. 

Lust  month,  however,  in  the  solitude  and  vacancy  of  the  foot- 
path, I  thought  I  might  safely  venture  to  look  upwards  and  contem- 
plate the  street  in  its  architectural  character,  when,  O  heavens  !  what 
a  bright  web  of  associntion,  what  a  tissue  of  Corinthian  imaginations 
was  instantly  dissolved  and  friltrred  away.  It  was  as  if  I  gazed  uj^ion 
the  corpse  of  one  whom  I  had  known  in  all  the  bloom  and  beauty  of 
vitality.  An  ugly,  irregular,  desolate,  dinjry.  begparty,  old-fashioned 
^t^tewinn  of  brown-brick  tenements,  stretched  before  rae,  like  fa)* 


I 


^^ 
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staff's  ragged  rqiiment,  forming  a  mean  and  pitiful  contrast  with  the 
swaggering  looks  and  undue  pomposity  of  the  shops.  As  there  was 
at  that  moment  no  delusion  of  ^hion  to  redeem  the  inconsistency^  I 
amused  mj^self  with  calculating  how  the  real  features  of  this  celebrated 
street  would  affect  the  novel-reading  misses  and  bonnet-buying  spin* 
slers  of  the  country,  who  from  the  frequent  reference  to  thn  scene  of 
ittion  in  newspapers  and  romances  have  been  accustomed  to  invest  it 
with  something  of  a  romantic  and  magnificent  character.  To  add  to 
my  annoyance,  it  was  one  of  those  close,  damp,  sultry  days,  express 
sively  termed  muggy  by  the  Licmdoners,  and  as  my  lungs  panted  under 
die  hot  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  I  echoed  the  ejaculation  of  tha 
worthy  farmer  dying  of  an  asthroa---^^  If  once  I  can  get  this  plaguy 
kreath  fairly  out  of  my  body  I  '11  take  deuced  good  care  it  shall  never 
get  in  again."  As  I  thought  of  the  buoyant  and  elastic  breezes  which 
I  ought  at  that  moment  to  have  been  enjoying  in  Gloucestershire,  under 
Wy  favourite  clump  of  aspens,  whose  ever-fluttering  leaves  at  onoe 
shaded  me  firom  the  sun,  and  supplied  me  with  the  music  of  a  perpetual 
^raterfall^  I  felt  in  all  its  intensity  the  sentiment  of  Dante — 


**  Nesfun  maggior  dok>re 
Che  ricordani  del  tempo  felice 
Nella  mUeria.'* 

But  perhaps  the  most  pitiable  and  lugubrious  of  all  the  spectacles 
Encountered  at  the  West  end  in  this  season  of  emigration,  are  the  dis- 
consolate wights  who  being  unable  to  procure  an  invitation  to  the 
country,  and  without  money  to  get  conveyed  thither  condemn  them- 
selves to  a  daily  imprisonment,  and  steal  forth  in  the  dusk  like  the  light- 
shunning  bat,  or  the  bird  of  Minerva,  or  rather,  like  ghosts  of  them- 
selves, to  haunt  the  spots  which  they  loved  in  their  days  of  fashion. 
A  man  must  have  a  character  to  lose  before  he  will  thus  submit  to 
realise  the  Heautontimorumenos  of  Terence  ;  but  it  is  so  easy  to  acquire 
the  reputation  of  being  ^^  an  idle  fellow  about  town,  visiting  in  all  the 
genteel  circles,"  that  few  West-endians  and  Bond-street  loungers  think 
themselves  exempt  from  the  observances  which  this  state  imposes.  No 
condition  is  more  sternly,  more  inexorably  exacted  by  Fashion,  than  an 
absence  from  London  in  September,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
wretches  who  are  unable  to  comply  with  this  mandate  have  at  least 
grace  enough  to  feel  the  full  infamy  of  the  stigma  that  attaches  to  their 
delinquency.  No  pickpocket  has  a  quicker  eye  for  a  Bow-street 
officer,  no  spendthrift  dandy  has  a  keener  perception  of  an  approach- 
ing bailiff,  than  these  victims  of  fashion  have  of  an  advancing  acquain- 
tance, if  they  are  compelled  to  run  the  gauntiet  of  recognition  beneath 
the  garish  eye  oi  day.  Reading  him  as  far  off  as  if  he  were  a  tele- 
graph, they  prepare  all  their  wiles,  doubles,  and  escapes,  sometimes 
stealing  into  a  shop,  or  bolting  down  a  street  or  even  a  blind  alley, 
or  facing  right  about,  so  that  if  the  enemy  can  even  swear  to  their 
backs,  he  may  not  be  able  to  aver  that  he  has  seen  their  faces  in 
London,  when  its  purlieus  are  under  tlie  ban  and  interdict  of  Fashion. 

Witli  a  malicious  pleasure  I  have  occasionally  amused  myself  in 
counteracting  all  these  manoeuvres  and  devices  by  running  down  a  side 
street,  getting  a-head  of  the  game,  and  encountering  him  in  front 
when  he  thought  1  was  far  behind  ;  or  by  managing  to  run  plump  up 
Against  him  at  a  corner,  that  I  might  observe  the  various  d^recs  of 
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•clf-possession  and  impudence  with  wlikb  the  different  culprits  carried 
the  thing  ofT.  Some  were  overwhelmed  with  insiHOi  shpune,  gave  me  a 
conrused  nod,  and  hurried  on  to  avoid  al)  interrogation ;  but  the  geno' 
roliiy  adopted  the  approved  method  of  conscious  guilt  by  beconiii^ 
the  HttBckiiig  parties,  and  starting  off  into  exclaroatinns  and  surprises. 
"What,  Harry  Seven  Oaks  in  London!  Credai  Judieiis  Apella!''— 
then  the  eyes  are  rubbed,  and  after  an  incredulous  staie  the  party  con- 
tinues— "  It  is  Harry,  by  Heaven  I — why,  my  dear  fellow,  have  you 
foi^otten  that  this  iii  September  r — what  would  they  say  were  I  to  men- 
tion this  at  H House,  or  Lord  S 's,  or  the   Marchioness  of 

D '»  {''  Now  it  is  clear,  that  a  man  who  attacks  you  in  this  way, 

and  even  hints  at  betraying  you  to  your  noble  friends,  cannot  himself 
be  in  the  same  predicament.  He  must  be  a  mere  accidental  traveller 
over  the  forbidden  ground  ;  at  all  events,  he  wishes  you  to  infer  it,  but 
for  fear  you  should  not  have  ingenuity  enough  to  draw  tliat  conclusion, 
be  takes  care  to  add,  that  he  is  a  mere  bird  of  passage,  having  only  ar- 
rived that  morning  from  Cheltenham  or  Harrogate,  and  intending  to 
■et  off  next  day  for  Dawlish  or  Sidmouth.  Joe  Alanton,  and  his  felluw- 
gunsmhh  Egg,  have  as  many  charges  to  endure  as  their  own  fowling- 
pieces,  for  several  of  my  acquaintance  have  declared  that  after  writing 
repeated  letters  without  effect,  they  had  been  obliged  to  run  up 
(o  Ijondon  to  reclaim  their  guns,  which  had  been  left  to  be  re- 
paired  ;  never  failing  to  add,  in  a  tone  of  indignant  reproach — 
*'  and  you  know  pheasant  shooting  begins  in  ten  days  !"'  One  friend 
had  thrown  himself  into  the  London  mail  upon  learning  the  dangerous 
illness  of  an  uncle,  from  whom  he  had  considerable  expectations,  and 
whom  he  accused  of  a  scandalous  want  of  consideration  for  falling  sick 
al  the  lime  of  the  County  races.  Another,  who  was  the  indisputable 
author  of  some  very  ingenious  charades  in  Hiyme,  informed  me  with 
a  signiBcant  look,  diat  a  letter  from  his  quiz  of  a  bookseller  had  com- 
pelled him  to  run  up  to  make  certain  preliminary  arrangements  for  the 
publishing  season.  A  third  poor  fellow,  who  began  to  walk  rather 
limpingly  as  he  specified  his  disaster,  was  under  the  necessity  of 
coining  all  the  way  from  Scarborougli  to  consult  Astley  Cooper,  re- 
Rpecting  the  old  wound  he  received  at  Talavera;  and  a  fourth,  after 
frwikly  stating  that  he  had  never  left  London,  declared,  that  he  was  so 
tired  of  all  tVie  bathing-places  and  the  different  nobleman's  seats  of 
which  he  had  the  nin,  that  he  was  determined,  for  once  and  away,  t« 
pass  nn  autumn  in  London,  out  of  fun  and  novelty,  and  just  to  see  wbal 
the  thing  was  like. 

Love  of  the  country  is  with  me  a  passion  which  has  sprung  up  a! 
others  subsided;  perhaps  a  certain  nge  is  necessary  for  its  full  and 
Bufficing  fruition,  before  one  can  feel  assured  that  if  we  walk  out  into 
the  fields,  loolt  forth  upon  the  green  earth,  the  blue  sky,  and  the  flasb-    J 
ing  waters,  and  so  put  ourselves  in  communion  with  Nature  and  the  ua«  . 
wen  spirit  of  the  universe,  we  shall  infallibly  tranquillize  our  bosomi^  I 
however  agitated,  by  imparting  to  them  the  blandness  and  serenity  of  i 
ihe  Hurrouoding  landscape.     If  we  become  less  social  as  we  advance^ 
in  life,  we  certainly  sympathize  more  with  nature,  a  siibslituiion  of 
which  (tvr  will  find  reason  to  complain.     The  coxcombs  of  whom  I 
have  Iiren  writing  hnti  none  of  tins  feeling ;  they  loved  London  rather 
than  the  conntry,  yet  Ihey  hated  it  so  much  when  it  was  under  the 
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proscription  of  fashion  that  they  invented  all  sorts  of  ingenious  lies  to 
apologize  for  their  presence.  Strange  inconsistency !  that  a  man  shoald 
dieem  it  more  respectable  to  be  a  liar  than  to  be  accounted  poor ;  more 
strange  stilly  that  an  Englishman  who  boasts  so  much  of  his  liberty,  and 
resists  with  so  much  pertinacity  the  smallest  encroachment  upon  his 
free  agency,  should  voluntarily  become  the  slave  of  the  most  capricious 
of  all  despots — ^Fashion. 


THE    PHYSICIAN. NO.    X. 

On  the  Power  of  Habit. 

If  any  one  would  instruct  mankind  in  the  art  of  preserving  health 
and  attaining  longevity,  without  having  occasion  to  submit  to  the  nu- 
merous rules  laid  down  by  physicians  for  the  regulation  of  their  con- 
duct in  regard  to  these  points,  let  him  teach  them  the  secret  of  habit- 
uating themselves  to  every  thing.  Custom  permits  those  who  place 
themselves  under  her  protection  to  live  as  they  please,  and  bestows, 
health  and  long  life  at  the  cheapest  rate.  She  marches  in  triumph 
over  the  tables  inscribed  with  the  laws  of  physicians,' and  shows  her 
votaries  that  they  may  enjoy  health,  while  pursuing  a  way  of  life, 
which,  according  to  Hippocrates,  must  speedily  and  infallibly  precipi- 
tate them  into  the  grave.  Custom,  nevertheless,  operates  agreeably  to 
the  principles  of  medicine,  and  serves  rather  to  confirm  than  to  invali- 
date them,  as  will  be  manifest  to  every  one  who  forms  correct  notions 
on  the  subject. 

Habit,  or  custom,  for  I  shall  use  these  terms  indiscriminately,  is  not 
a  property  of  mere  mechanical  machines.  A  watch,  for  instance,  can- 
not be  accustomed  to  any  thing  :  animal  machines  alone  are  suscepti- 
ble of  this  quality.  These  machines  are  moved  by  the  senses  apd  by 
perceptions  :  and  herein  consists  the  whole  secret  of  habit.  Sense, 
which  resides  in  the  nerves,  when  communicated  to  the  brain,  produces 
in  the  soul  perceptions  or  feelings ;  and  both  this  sensibility  of  the 
nerves  and  these  perceptions  of  the  soul  cause  movements  in  the  ma- 
chine that  are  sometimes  voluntary,  and  at  others  of  a  different  nature. 
Metaphysicians  assert,  that  perceptions  frequently  repeated  in  the  soul, 
gradually  become  more  and  more  faint,  and  at  length  so  weak  that  it 
is  much  the  same  as  if  they  never  took  place.  Often-repeated  sensa- 
tions which  the  soul  feels  strongly  at  first,  cease  in  time  to  produce 
any  impression  upon  it ;  and  in  this  case  we  say  that  we  are  accustomed 
to  such  sensations.  But  though  the  perceptions  of  the  soul  cease  to 
make  that  impression  on  the  brain  which  once  occasioned  the  move- 
ments that  accompany  the  perceptions,  still  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves 
alone,  without  the  co-operation  of  perceptions,  is  capable  of  effecting 
the  same  movements,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  sense.  In  this  case, 
sense  alone,  without  any  consciousness  and  perception  of  the  soul, 
after  it  has  been  very  frequently  produced  in  the  nerves,  gives  rise  to 
actions  and  movements, — which  at  first  never  took  place  without  con- 
sciousness and  without  perceptions  in  the  soul.  We  then  say,  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  certain  actions,  to  certain  movements,  that  they 
hav0  become  mechanical  to  us.    The  nerves  themselves  may,  by  fre» 
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<jucntlj'-Tq)eatcd  impresgions,  gradually'  lose  tlicir  sensibility,  and  then 
we  arv  not  only  accustomed  to  the  sensations,  becHusc  sucli  u  nerve 
ban  ceased  to  comniunicate  percepiiimis  to  the-soid;  liui  tlie  auiiuns 
ond  inovemeiils  of  the  machine,  which  used  to  accompany  the  ])eixe|>- 
lions  and  the  sensibility  excited  in  this  nerve,  alsu  cease  to  take  place, 
because  the  moving  power,  sense,  is  annihilated  in  the  nerve.  Thus 
we  lire  enabled  by  habit  to  endure  more,  and  are  secured  from  tlie 
effects  of  certain  sensations,  which  used  infallibly  to  attend  those  sen- 
■Mions.  We  thus  escape  the  troubles  and  dangers,  which  many  sen- 
nitions  would  bring  in  their  train,  if  we  were  not  accustomed  to  them. 
Whoever  is  capable  of  reflecting  a  linle,  wdl  easily  be  able  [o  deduce 
ibe  numerous  examples  of  the  power  of  habit  recorded  in  the  sequel 
from  these  principles,  which  1  shall  not  do,  because  it  is  not  my  inten- 
don  to  treat  the  reader  with  speculations,  but  with  practical  remarks  on 
habit,  that  each  may  thence  learn  to  determine  the  application  of  thii 
ADimal  property  to  his  own  particular  case. 

Il  is  common  to  use  the  expression,  that  a  person  is  accustomed  to 
•omelhiug,  in  an  improper  signification.  Of  a  person,  who  by  de^eej 
leurns  U>  see  dbtinctly  in  the  dark,  we  say,  he  is  accustomed  to  dark- 
ness, while  in  fact  it  ia  only  his  soul  that  feels  more  acutely  and  discri- 
minates more  precisely.  As  the  muscles  of  the  body  become  stronger 
by  frequent  exercise,  and  capable  of  moving  greater  loads  ;  we  say  of 
persons  who  have  thus  increased  iheir  strength,  that  they  are  accits- 
lomed  to  hard  labour,  whereas  they  have  only  acquired  vigour  in  a 
physical  manner,  as  a  magnet  by  degrees  becomes  capable  of  support- 
ing a  heavier  object,  and  as  a  young  tree  that  is  bent  will  raise  a 
greater  weight  the  stronger  it  becomes  by  its  growth.  Thus,  too,  it  is 
the  practice  to  say  of  the  movements  which  we  learn  to  perform  with 
greater  celerity,  that  we  have  acquired  it  by  liubit,  though  the  real 
state  oi  the  case  is,  that  machines  employed  in  the  constant  repetition 
of  the  same  movements,  become  more  supple  and  pliant,  and  in  lime 
overcome  many  little  obstacles ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  a  machine 
composed  of  many  wheels  goes  much  more  easily  and  smoothly  when 
il  has  been  worked  for  some  lime,  than  it  did  at  first.  This  mode  of 
expression,  how  erroneous  soever,  we  are  now  compelled  to  adopt ;  and 
as  in  the  sequel  of  thb  paper,  I  shall  include  all  these  cases  among 
I  would  merely  remark  for  die  information  of  my  speculative 
that  they  must  not  seek  to  account  for  these  customs,  impro- 
ty  so  colled,  according  to  the  laws  of  sense,  but  on  physical  prin- 

_  will  now  be  easy  to  perceive  how  far  the  instances  of  the  power 
of  habit  are  from  invaUdatiiig  tlie  general  doctrines  of  medicine.  Phy- 
sicians warn  every  one  against  exposure  of  the  chest,  and  threaten 
ihose  who  disregard  their  admonitions  with  catarrhs  and  inflammatory 
fevers.  Such,  indeed,  are  the  consequences  of  that  degree  of  cold 
which  prevents  the  circulation  of  the  juices  and  causes  obstructions. 
Nevertheless,  a  female  with  open  bosom  shall  brave  a  cold  sufficient 
to  freexe  twenty  young  men,  without  sustaining  any  injury.  Is  this 
refutation  of  us  r  By  no  means.  The  jirinciple  remains  true, 
cold  occasions  obstnictMM^  catarrhs,  and  inHammations.  But 
degree  of  cold  which  prdmn  these  results  in  thousands,  has  not 
power  over  liic  lady^  because  the  nerves  of  lier  bosom  are 
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inured  to  it,  and  it  has  no  more  effect  upon  her  than  a  cool  ak  would 
have  upon  the  others. 

For  this  reason!  was  justified  in  commencing  the  present  p«^r  by 
asserting,  that  the  way  to  endure  without  inconvenience  what  physi* 
dans  consider  as  dangerous,  is  to  accustom  ourselves  to  every  thmg. 
To  illustrate  this  position,  I  will  go  through  the  principal  things  Co 
which  we  may  habituate  ourselves ;  that  I  may  at  the  same  time  have 
an  opportunity  of  adding  some  remarks  serviceable  to  such  as  think 
fit  to  choose  this  convenient  way  for  preserving  health  and  attaining 
long  life,  contrary  to  all  rules  of  the  science. 

A  few  general  rules  must  be  premised.  Though  Celsus  has  re- 
marked, that  people  ought  to  accustom  themselves  to  every  thing,  that 
they  may  not  sink  under  every  trivial  accident,  still  he  advises  a  good 
choice  in  the  things  to  which  tliey  should  strive  to  become  habituated. 
Gardens,  fields,  the  city,  the  water,  the  chace,  are  all  praised  by  him, 
but  he  recommends  exercise  in  preference  to  repose.  Thus  there  are 
things  to  which  people  must  not  accustom  themselves,  because  it  is 
more  beneficial  to  life  and  health  that  they  should  not  acquire  this  fa- 
cility. As  habit  does  away  with  the  effects  of  certain  sensaUons  and 
perceptions,  so  it  can  also  annihilate  such  effects  as  are  conducive  to 
aealth.  Indolent  repose  weakens  the  animal  powers ;  it  is,  therefore^ 
better  thbt  it  should  be  oppressive  to  us,  that  we  may  avoid  it,  than 
that  we  should  learn  by  habit  to  endure  it.  TMs  observation  applies 
to  numberless  other  cases.  When  we  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  a 
hundred  things,  still  a  thousand  others  are  left  to  which  we  are  not  ac- 
customed, and  which,  on  account  of  our  being  habituated  to  the  for- 
mer, we  cannot  bear  without  the  greater  danger.  Whoever  has  habit- 
uated himself  to  digest  coarse  AkmI,  is  attacked  with  fever  if  he  is 
confined  to  a  light  delicate  diet.  It  would,  therefere^  have  been  more 
serviceable  to  him  if  he  had  not  accustomed  himself  solely  to  hard  fere. 
Well  then,  you  will  reply,  let  people  habituate  diemselves  to  opposites, 
to  cold  and  heat,  to  heavy  and  light  food,  ^ot.  But  it  jihould  be  known 
that  this  is  not  always  practicable ;  and  it  b  the  more  dangerous  to 
accustom  ourselves  to  some  things  only.  Great  caution  is  therefore 
necessary,  in  the  choice  of  the  thihgs  to  which  people  strive  to  habit- 
uate themselves,  and  they  ought,  moreover,  to  consider  the  whole  state 
of  the  body,  and  all  the  circumstslnces  in  which  they  are  at  present,  or 
may  in  fitture  chance  to  be.  Nay,  more— habit  extends  only  to  the 
animal  nature ;  all  the  parts  of  (lie  mechanism  of  the  human  body  do 
not  belong  to  this  nature,  though  they  are  requisite  for  health  and  life. 
There  are,  of  coik^e,  circumsMnces  in  human  life,  which  the  power  of 
habit  cannot  control,  -because  they  are  not  within  its  domain.  Blood 
when  obstructed,  tends  to  putrefaction,  and  habit  cannot  prevent  this, 
because  it  is  a  merely  physical,  but  not  an  animal  effect.  It  is,  there- 
fore, proper  to  guard  against  such  habits,  the  consequences  of  which 
extend  to  the  physical  nature  of  the  human  body,  where  they  are  no 
longer  under  its  control.  On  account  of  the  great  complication  of  the 
animal  with  the  mechanical  and  physical  changes  in  animals,  the  cases 
indeed  are  rare,  in  which  any  thing  of  this  kind  could  happen.  Theh: 
bare  possibiliQr,  however,  demonstratf^uit  he  would  act  v^  unwisely, 
who  should  unagine,  that  he  oughnPle  able  to  aeotttoitt  himself  to 
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evci^y  thing,  or  who  sliould  be  weak  enough  to  RuflTcr  himseir  to  b« 
(K^rsiiadml  hy  the  auihorjiy  of  old  adages,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
nature  to  which  people  may  not  habituate  themselves ;  that,  what  one 
has  accustometl  [linist^lf  lo,  another  may  ;  anil  thai  by  habit  we  may 
produce  a  complete  rvvolniion  in  nature.  These  mucli  too  general 
maxiins  aru  an  false  as  it  tfcxild  \ie  to  assert,  that  we  onirhl  not  to  ac- 
custom ourselves  to  any  thini; ;  that  habit  does  not  raable  lu  lo  endure 
miire  ihnn  what  nature  is  capable  of  enduring  without  it,  since  the 
weakest  piTson,  in  particular  things  to  which  he  has  accustomed  him> 
Mclf,  is  slrou);er  than  the  most  robust  man ;  that  we  cannot  wean  our- 
selves from  any  thing  that  has  once  Income  naturni ;  or,  that  we  ought 
to  wean  nurselves  from  such  things  only  as  are  iroublesoine. 

It  is,  moreover,  to  be  observed,  thai  no  habit  is  to  be  acquired  sud- 
denly, but  only  by  long  practice.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  rely 
upon  It  too  early,  and  to  expose  ourselves  to  dangers  wliich  we  are  not 
yet  capable  of  enduring.  This  indiscn^tion  costs  many  their  livei. 
When  they  have  several  times  indulged  in  irregularities  or  excessei 
with  impunity,  they  become  bold,  and  venture  once  more  at  an  un- 
lucky moment  to  repeat  them,  under  the  idea  that  habit  has  rendered 
them  harmless^ 

The  safest  habits  are  those  which  we  have  acquired,  not  of  ourselves^ 
but  through  the  management  of  those  who  had  the  care  of  us  in  our 
tendccest  infancy.  Adults  find  it  more  dilficuli,  and  Uie  aged  very 
rarely  succeed,  in  gaining  new  habits.  For  the  sick  tind  persons  ty 
weak  constitutions,  it  is  never  advisable  lo  attempt  lo  acquire  new 
habits,  or  to  relinquish  old  onett,  whether  in  themselves  )|^nelicial  or 
pernicious.  Paul  Jovius  says  of  the  physician  of  Pope  Clement  VII^ 
named  Curtius,  that  he  was  considered  as  being  to  blame  for  his  deatbj 
becnuse  lie  pcrnuHded  his  Holiness,  who,  though  yet  a  hearty  man,  waa 
advanced  in  years,  to  adopt  a  more  regidar  way  of  living  than  he  had 
previously  been  accustomed  to.  The  same  nni  mad  version  is  pHssed  by 
Onupnrius  Panphinius,  on  the  physician  of  Pope  Julius  111.,  who  was 
affected  with  the  gout ;  though  oihem  are  of  opinion,  that  he  brought 
u\vm  himself  tlie  fever  of  which  he  died  by  feigning  indisposition,  from 
reasons  of  state,  mid,  to  save  appearances,  taking  lighter  food  than  he 
had  been  used  to  do.  Gulen  expressly  forbids  the  attempting  of  any 
alteration,  even  in  bad  habits,  during  illness,  and  relates  a  case  ta 
poinL  A  certain  Aristotle  of  Mytllene,  had  never  drank  cdd  watery 
but  was  attacked  with  a  disease  in  which  it  Was  thought  necessary  for 
bim  lo  lake  it.  The  patient  declared  his  cmivicijon  that  it  would  pro-* 
duce  spasms,  and  appealed  to  an  instance  of  tlic  kind  witliin  his  own 
knowledge :  he  nci-ertlieless  strove,  for  his  benefit,  as  he  thought, 
overcome  habit.  He  drank  the  water,  and  died.  So  essential 
(hat  jihysiciuns  themselves  should  be  guided  hy  the  habits  of  tlieir' 
patients  ;.  and  upon  this  b  gi^unded  the  muxim  of  those  who 
dia(  they  will  not  have  any  physician,  who  is  not  acquainted  wi 
nature  of  their  constitution.  This  nature  is  made  up  chleily  of  thei 
habiu  ;  so  that  Celsus  was  perfectly  right  when  he  observed,  that 
physician  could  be  so  serviceable  to  a  patient  as  one  who  was  at 
Hme  liiiie  his  inlimaie  friend. 

So  much  for  general  rules!  Let  us  now  consiiier  tin-  principiil  i 
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the  most  common  things  over  which  habit  can  acqture  dominion,  and 
we  shall  be  astonished  what  it  is  capable  of  efl'ecting,  when  it  deter- 
mines to  violate  all  the  laws  of  medicine. 

Every  one  knows  what  dangers  they  have  to  apprehend  who  live  in  an 
unwholesome  air.     Habit,  however,  can  enable  people  to  endmre  it. 
Sanctorius  relates,  that  a  man,  who  had  lived  twenty  years  in  a  close 
dungeon,  became  sickly  as  soon  as  he  was  liberated,  and  that  he  never 
could  regain  his  healtli,  though  he  had  the  best  medical  advice,  till  he 
furnished  occasion  for  hb  being  once  more  confined  in  the  same  prison. 
I  knew  a  female  myself,  who  had  lived  so  many  years  shut  up  in  her 
apartment,  that  even  in  the  finest  weather  she  durst  not  open  her  win- 
dow, because  the  fresh  air  made  her  faint  away.     Birds  that  have  been 
long  confined  in  close  rooms,  become  sickly  and  die  as  soon  as  they 
are  exposed  to  the  air.     There  are  people  who  are  so  habituated  to  a 
dry,  and  others  to  a  damp  air,  that  they  cannot  endure  any  other. 
How  many  travellers  fall  sick  when  they  quit  their  own  country  and 
breathe  a  foreign  air !    How  the  unfortunate   armies  engaged  in  the 
alisades  were  thinned  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  distant  theatre  of 
operations .'    Observations  of  this  kind  induced  Paul  Zacchias  to  ad- 
vise patients  to  seek  the  air  of  their  native  country,  to  which  they  were 
accustomed,  though  it  were  even  bad  in  comparison  with  that  in  which 
they  actually  were.     Habit  enables  the  hunter,  as  Cicero  says,  to  pass 
the  night  upon  the  snow,  and,  in  the  day-time,  to  brave  the  scorching 
heat  of  the  sufl  upon  the  mountains.     Soldiers  afford  instances  of  the 
same  kind.     Vegetius  remarks  that  the  most  experienced  generab  have 
exercised  tjjpeir  troops  in  snow  and  rain,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
have  remahied  healthy  while  in  camp,  and  been  rendered  vigorous  and 
persevering  in  battle.      I  might  also  adduce  in  evidence  our  stage<«. 
coachmen  who  travel  day  and  night  in  all  weathers :  nay,  our  labourers, 
our  farming-men,  and  in  particular  the  trampers,  some  of  whom  scarcely 
know  what  it  is  to  lodge  in  a  house,  prove  every  day  by  their  exam- 
ple, that  the  most  inclement  weather  has  no  effect  upon  them.     In  their 
case,  however,  a  few  circumstances  are  to  be  considered.    Most  of 
these  persons  are  the  offspring  of  robust  parents,  and  firom  their  infancy 
have  been  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons.     Such  as  have 
perished  in  their  apprenticeship,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  are  not  taken  into 
the  account ;  and  even  those  who  are  most  inured  to  hardships  are  often 
suddenly  attacked  by  diseases  which  consign  them  to  the  grave.     If, 
therefore,  people  are  to  be  so  brought  up  as  to  be  rendered  extremely 
hardy,  a  large  proportion  of  them  must  be  expected  to  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt.    The  Ostiaks,  who  rove  about  in  the  northern  parts  of  Siberia, 
and  can  withstand  all  weathers,  would  no  doubt  be  more  numerous,  if 
they  were  not  so  hardly  bred.      It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  many 
of  them  must  perish,  if  the  women,  according  to  Weber's  account, 
brini;  forth  their  children  during  their  excursions,  in  the  open  air,  and 
immediately  after  their  birth  sometimes  plunge  them  into  the  snow,  at 
others  put  them  into  their  warm  bosoms,  and  in  this  manner  pursue 
their  route  with  them.     Such  as  survive  this  treatment,  indeed,  are  so 
much  the  more  hardy.     A  Tartar  infant,  which  has  stood  the  test  of 
being  plunged,  just  after  its  birth,  into  water,  through  a  hole  made  in 
the  ice,  an  Ostiak,  or  a  Russian,  will  afterwards  experience  no  incon- 
venience, when,  on  arriving  at  manhood,  he  runs  naked  out  of  the  hot 
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ps  into  the  river  which  is  full  of  lloinina  ice :  on  the 
tr»ry,  tliis  is  lo  him  aii  agreeable  rcfrit-priuit.  All  ihe  harriy  |-'i 
who  triiini|ih  over  Niiture,  have  laid  ilie  foundnliiin  oi'  their  robusl 
coniitiiulion  in  the  first  years  of  infancy,  when  nobody  cared  whether  4 
they  lived  or  died.  From  being  thus  hardly  brought  up,  the  Lap-  | 
landers,  the  Swiss,  and  the  peasantry  of  almost  eyery  country,  can 
defy  the  vicissitudes  of  the  wenlher,  scarcely  feel  the  severest  cold, 
aiiU  ore  rendered  capable  of  enduring  the  fatii^es  of  war.  Hence  it 
is  evident  that  these  people  are  not  fit  modeb  for  the  imitation  of 
persons  descended  from  less  hardy  progenitors,  and  who  have  been 
more  delicately  reared. 

The  must  offensive  effluvia,  which  delicate  persons  cannot  endure, 
are  frecjuenlly  a  refreshment  to  those  ivlm  are  accustomed  to  them. 
Vega  cured  a  seaman  who  was  thrown  into  an  almost  fiital  swoon  by 
the  savoury  smells  of  a  grand  entertainment,  by  causing  him  t 
laid  on  the  beach  and  civered  with  mire  and  sea-weed,  by  which  no 
he  came  to  himself  again  in  about  four  hours.  Lemnlus  relates  of  a  ] 
peasant  who  fainted  at  the  smell  of  tlie  drugs  in  an  apothecary's  shop, 
that  he  recovered  on  being  carried  lo  a  dungliill.  Strnbo  has  remarked 
that  the  Sabxans,  wlio  swooned  at  perfumes,  were  revived  by  means 
of  linrnt  rosiu  and  goats'  hair-  Such  |>ersons  resemble  the  Karausches, 
will)  live  in  mud,  as  in  their  proper  element ;  and  yet  wc  find  that 
sucli  hardy  people  are  sometimes  suddenly  deprived  of  life  by  a  v 
stench. 

In  regard  lo  food,  it  is  very  certain  thai  habit  can  raise  iw  above  ' 
the  standard  of  ordinary  men.  '^  ftleat  and  drink  to  wliich  v 
customed,"  says  Hippocrates,  "  agree  with  us.  though  naturally  perni- 
cious ;  but  nut  those  aliments  to  which  we  are  unaccustomed,  though 
iiaiurally  wholesome:"  and  hence  he  concludes,  tlmt  it  is  more  benefi- 
cial to  adhere  to  tlie  same  sorts  of  fimd  than  to  change  them  abruptly, 
even  iliough  we  substitute  better  in  their  stead.  Alexander  the  Great, 
when  in  India,  found  it  neccssiiry  to  forbid  liis  iiriny  the  use  of  whole- 
some food,  bei:ause  it  carried  olt  tile  men,  owing  to  iheir  not  being 
accustomed  to  iL  So  true  Ls  the  observation  of  Celsiis.  that  ■'  what- 
ever is  contrary  to  our  habits,  whether  it  be  hard  or  soft,  is  prejudicial 
to  health." 

Excess  in  eating  and  drinking  may  even  become  habitual.  When 
Dtonysius,  the  Sicilian  tyrant,  was  prevented  by  a  siege  from  indulging 
ii]  this  kind  of  excess,  he  wasted  away  till  he  was  enabled  to  resume 
his  habiLi  of  intemperance.  Drunkards,  in  the  morning,  when  sober, 
can  scarcely  stand  upon  tlieir  legs ;  but  when  they  return  home  at 
night  intoxicated,  they  walk  with  as  firm  a  step  as  the  most  sober  of 
us  all.  Many  of  them  continue  to  swill  till  the  monieiii  of  tlieir  death, 
uid  even  prolong  their  lives  by  so  doing  j  for  to  deprive  them  by  liirce 
of  llieir  liquor  would,  in  reality,  but  accelerate  their  end.  Sanctorious 
advised  a  Hungarian  noMemnn  to  give  up  drinking  strong  wines ;  but 
he  was  reduced  so  low  by  conBning  himself  lo  lijiltter  sorts,  tlint  he 
was  absolutely  obliged  to  return  to  ilie  strong.  Such  habits  ought  not 
10  induce  any  one  to  imitali'  them  5  for  the  very  practice  by  which  they 
are  acquired  injures  the  consliiuiion  to  such  a  degree,  that  no  sooner  . 
have  we  giuned  the  desired  habit  ihiui  we  perceive  how  1 
us  to  a  premature  grave.     AVepfer  saw  "  person  \ 
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swallow  melted  butter  by  spoonfuls  without  injury ;  and  I  myself  knew 
an  old  man,  whose  veracity  1  had  no  reascin  to  doubt,  who  declared 
that  he  had  often  (hnink  at  once  a  pint  of  melted  fnt  without  sustaining 
any  inconvenience.  Pechlin  states,  that  some  one  had  so  accustomed 
himself  to  putrid  water  in  Holland,  that  when,  on  account  of  de- 
bility of  the  stomach,  he  was  advised  to  relinquish  that  beverage,  he 
found  it  impossible  to  dispense  with  it,  at  least  boiled  and  mired  with 
spice.  Wine,  on  the  other  hand,  was  so  disgusting  to  him,  that  he 
never  could  take  it  otherwise  than  diluted  with  water.  But  what 
person  would  be  so  mad  as  to  accustom  himself  to  drink  melted  fat  or. 
putrid  water  ?  We  ought  not  to  accustom  ourselves  to  any  thing  to 
which  we  cannot  become  habituated  but  to  the  injury  of  our  health 
and  the  peril  of  our  lives. 

To  this  class  belong  particularly  medicines  and  poisons ;  especially 
as  many  seek  either  fame  or  benefit  in  habituating  themselves  to  them. 
I  have  frequently  condemned  the  unlucky  mania  of  many  healthy 
persons  for  taking  physic ;  the  very  habit  which  is  thus  acquired  is  the 
strongest  reason  for  desisting  from  the  practice.  According  to  the 
laws  of  habit,  the  more  frequently  medicines  arc  employed,  the  weaker 
is  their  operation ;  and  to  what  remedies  shall  the  sick  have  recourse, 
when  they  have  already  accustomed  themsc?lves  to  their  use  in  health  ? 
Experience  proves  these  pernicious  effects  from  all  species  of  medicines 
and  poisons.  A  cathartic  frequently  repeated  ceases  to  produce  any 
effect.  Theophrastus  knew  a  person  who  ate  black  hellebore  by  hand- 
fuls,  without  vomiting  or  purging.  The  common  use  of  mercury  ren- 
ders that  remedv  inefficacious  in  the  venereal  disease.  The  men  who 
are  obliged  to  work  in  quicksilver  mines  are  thrown  in  the  first  days  into 
a  violent  salivation  ;  when  they  are  afterwards  compelled  by  blows  to 
resume  this  dangerous  occupation,  that  effect  ceases,  and  no  sooner  has 
habit  enabled  them  to  withstand  the  influence  of  the  metallic  effluvia  than 
death  carries  them  off.  Of  opium  I  shall  here  say  nothing,  as  I  intend 
to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  distinct  paper. — A  woman  who  had  brought 
a  consumption  upon  herself  by  the  immoderate  use  of  spirits,  when 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  sent  for  a  physician  ;  she  was  in  a  hectic 
fever,  quite  emaciated,  swollen,  and  completely  exhausted.  She  had 
been  previously  accustomed  to  drink  a  bottle  of  French  brandy  every 
day,  and  th^physirian  actually  found  her  intoxicated.  He  exhorted 
her  to  discontinue  this  practice,  and  her  attendants  were  strictly  for- 
bidden to  give  her  any  spirituous  liquors.  She  had  scarcely  passed  a 
day  in  this  forced  abstinence,  when  ali  about  her  prepared  for  her 
speedy  dissolution.  She  became  d(^lirious ;  her  eyes  were  fixed  ;  her 
cough  almost  choaked  her;  she  could  not  sleep  a  wink;  excessive 
perspiration  at  night,  and  diarrhoea  in  the  day,  exhausted  her  small 
remains  of  strength  :  she  secmo<l  no  lonijer  to  see,  to  hear,  or  to  (eel. 
The  doctor,  who  exerted  all  his  skill  for  her  relief,  could  not  prevent 
her  becoming  daily  worse ;  and  though  the  patient  earnestly  solicited 
the  indulgence  of  brandy,  he  forbade  it  for  that  reason  the  more  strictly. 
She  passed  nine  days  in  this  state  between  life  and  death.  At  length 
her  maid-servant  took  pity  on  h(?r  and  jrave  her  a  bottle  of  brandy. 
She  drank  about  a  third  of  it  at  once,  and  the  remainder  in  the  course 
of  the  day.      Her  evident  improvement   induced  her  attendants  to 
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supply  hpr,  unknown  to  ijie  physician,  wilh  her  usual  quanlity  of 
!i|jini:s.  IIlt  delirium  .subsided ;  ihe  recovered  her  aensrs,  and  tiilked 
raiioiially  hs  long  ns  she  was  rumi«hed  with  the  menna  of  inioxicalion. 
Her  cough  became  les«  Iroublesome  ;  she  slept  well,  and  was  able  lo 
sit  up  a  cunsideraltle  time.  In  this  amended  stale  she  remained  aboul 
a  monlb,  at  tlie  expiration  of  which  she  bccajue  insensible,  and  expired 
in  two  days.  There  are  numerous  instances  of  this  kind,  from  which 
a  physician  may  learn  ihut,  in  diseases  arising  from  habit,  it  w  proper 

10  relax  a  little  in  the  severity  of  liis  principles.  Some  of  these  facts 
are  related  by  Monro. — ^A  man-cook,  whose  nose  was  nearly  cut  off, 
had  loat  n  great  deal  of  hinod.  He  was  allowed  to  take  wine  in  barley- 
water  or  whey,  but  he  remained  very  weak,  frequently  fainted,  and 
wa.s  troubled  with  hmd-achc.  He  had  been  accuslomeil  to  drink  daily 
a  considerable  quantity  of  ale,  wine,  and  spirits.  At  his  request  some 
nle.  with  a  quartern  of  brandy,  was  given  hiin,  and  from  that  tune  he 
beifiin  to  mend,  »n(l  continuetl  to  improve  by  the  daily  repetition  of 
this  nllowH nee. — A  mjui  had  broken  his  leg,  and  the  physician  confined 
liira  to  milk  and  water  and  slops,  fie  slept  badly  at  night ;  his  pulse 
was  weak  and  quick ;  and  he  complained  of  thirst  and  head-ache.  On 
the  third  day,  upon  a  continuance  of  this  diet,  he  was  .still  sleepless 
and  delirious  ;  got  out  of  bed,  lore  away  the  cradle  in  wliich  the  leg 
was  laid,  and  knew  nolMdy.  At  the  same  time  his  weak  pulse  i 
milted.  The  physician  was  informed  that  this  man  had  been  for  many 
years  a  drunkard  :  he  therefore  permitted  him  to  diink  ate  jind  brandy. 
He  slept  the  next  night,  and  hb  fever  and  delirium  were  gone.  He 
had  drank,  the  preceding  day,  a  Scotch  quart  of  ale  and  a  quarter  of 
a  pint  of  brandy;  and  continuing  to  do  the  same  daily,  he  recovered 
without  farther  accident. — A  distiller  fell  inlu  a  vat  containing  hot 
spirits,  and  scalded  his  legs,  thighs,  and  belly  so  dreadfully,  thai  the 
^n  of  ibose  parts  soon  turned  quite  hard  and  black.  As  his  jiuUe 
was  Veiy  quick,  he  was  let  blood,  and  a  strict  diet  was  recommended. 
Nejtt  day  lie  was  a  great  deal  weaker,  with  much  luixieiy,  and  a  low 
quick  jiulw.  The  third  day  he  was  very  ill  and  insensible.  His  wife 
begged  that  she  might  be  allowed  lo  give  him  some  brandy.  Her  re- 
quest was  complied  with,  and  her  husband  grew  Iwrier ;  the  skin  of 
the  injured  parts  beiran  lo  suppurate,  and  lie  completely  recovered. 
His  wife  then  confessed  ihnt  thv-  had  given  him  n  pint  of  brandy  a  day. 
To  such  a  degree  can  habit  weaken  the  elTcct  of  so  strong  a  liquor  as 
brandy, 

Libau  informs  us,  ihat  the  Kiliiopians  eat  scorpions,  and  Mercu- 
ridlis  stales,  that  tlie  West  Indians  eat  toads :  neither  of  these  facts  is 
without  a  parallel  In  Europe.  At  Padua  and  Rome,  there  were  two 
children  who  ate  scorjiions,  and  a  girl  vmA  great  pleasure  in  eating 
frogs,  lieards,  serpents,  mice,nnd  all  sorts  of  insects.  Another  ate  live 
iixards  Ad  caterpillars  with  pepper  and  vinegar.  Of  spidcr^aters, 
who  grew  fat  Upon  those  disgusting  tnsi-cts,  I  could  easily  collect  half 

11  iloxrn  instances  from  difff^renl  writers.     <lulen  relates  of  m  dd 
woman,  that  she  had  grndunlly  habilu.-iled  herself  to  make  a  meal  of  -* 
hemlock  ;  and  Sexius  Kmpiricus  assures  ua,  ihat  there  have  be<^n  per- 
sons who  have  taken  thirty  drams  of  thai  [loison  without  inj<iry.     A 
BtHdeot  U  Halle  acciutomed  himself  un  purpose  lo  arsenick,  which  he 
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took  with  his  food,  from  a  boy ;  and  though  it  at  first  occasioned  vo- 
miting, yet  in  time  he  could  bear  a  considerable  quantity.  Hence  it 
b  evident,  how  one  who  habituates  himself  needlessly  to  physic, 
breaks  down 'himself  the  bridges  which,  in  case  of  emergency,  might 
carry  him  in  safety  over  the  abysses  of  disease. 

Even  the  use  of  our  limbs,  walking,  standing,  dancing,  riding,  speak- 
ing, singing,  swimming,  the  ready  use  of  the  right  or  left  hand,  and  a 
thousand  other  actions  and  movements,  depend  on  practice ;  and  this  is 
the  foundation  of  all  the  corporeal  talents  which  excite  the  astonbh- 
ment  of  mankind.  Tulpius  makes  mention  of  a  woman  who  could 
thread  a  needle,  tie  firm  knots,  and  write  with  her  tongue.  Rope- 
dancers,  and  people  who  have  grown  up  in  a  savage  state,  dbplay 
equally  extraordinary  feats.  We  may  therefore  easily  infer,  that 
strength  also,  and  capability  of  enduring  fatigue,  may  be  acquired  by 
practice.  A  robust  young  fellow,  just  sent  to  the  galleys,  b  surprised 
at  the  fatigue  which  his  older  and  much  weaker  comrades  can  go 
through.  The  ancient  physicians  were  aware  of  the  reason  of  this. 
*^  An  infirm  old  man,"  says  Hippocrates,  ^^  can  perform  hard  labour 
to  which  he  is  accustomed,  with  greater  ease  than  a  young  man  who 
b  ever  so  strong  but  unaccustomed  to  it ;"  and  Cebus  has  an  observa- 
tion to  the  same  efiect. 

The  senses,  also,  are  powerfully  influenced  by  habit.  By  accustom- 
ing our  eyes  to  spectacles  and  glasses,  we  soon  render  them  incapable 
of  seeing  without  those  auxiliaries.  By  habit,  our  ears  gradually  be- 
come insensible  to  the  loudest  noise,  our  nose  to  the  most  noisome 
stench,  our  palate  to  the  most  disgusting  taste ;  and  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian youths  were  so  accustomed  to  stripes,  that,  though  beaten  to 
death,  they  would  not  make  a  wry  face.     Memory,  wit,  presentiments, 

Eassions,  may  all  be  introduced  by  habit  into  the  machine :  hence  it 
as  been  not  unaptly  remarked  by  a  modem  writer,  that  thought 
itself  is  but  a  habit.  Moraeus  long  since  conceived  the  same  idea, 
when  he  observed,  that  "  we  have  to  ascribe  life,  and  even  wbdora 
itself,  to  nothing  but  habit ;  and  that  this  alone,  and  not  reason, 
governs  our  minds."  Even  study,  otherwise  so  injurious,  becomes 
innocent  through  habit.  Many  ancient  philosophers,  and  among  the 
modems,  Mallebranche,  Cassini,  Newton,  Hofmann,  Fontenelle,  and 
other  studious  men,  lived  to  an  advanced  age. 

By  way  of  conclusion,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  natural  eva- 
cuations, over  which  habit  has  a  very  powerful  influence.  Many 
people  have  natural  discharges  of  blood,  which  must  not  be  stopped. 
There  is  an  instance  of  a  healthy  person,  who  had  such  a  constipation, 
as  to  receive  but  one  call  from  nature  every  five  weeks.  Many  per- 
spire naturally  very  abundantly,  others  not  at  all.  Whoever  should 
attempt  to  alter  such  habits,  whether  hurtful  or  beneficial,  would  bring 
hb  patients  into  great  danger,  and  not  accomplish  any  good  purpose. 
Oh  how  many  useful  maxims  does  this  single  paper  present  to  my 
> readers  and  my  colleagues!  I  could  not  exhaust  the  subject  in  as 
many  sheets  as  I  have  here  devoted  pages  to  it. 
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I^E    POET   AMONG   THE   TREES. 

Oak  is  the  noblest  tree  that  grows, 

Its  leares  are  Freedom's  type  and  herald ; 

If  we  may  put  our  ikitb  in  those 
Of  Literary-Fund  Fitzgerald. 

Willow 's  a  sentimental  wood, 
Jod  many  Sonneteers,  to  quicken  *em, 

A  ^lic  keep  of  that  which  stood 
Before  Pope's  Tusculum  aft  Twickenham. 

The  Birch-tree  with  its  pendant  carves, 

Exciting  many  a  sad  reflection. 
Not  only  present  praise  desenres, 

But  our  posterior  recollection. 

The  Ban3ran,  thongh  unknown  to  us, 

Is  sacred  to  the  Eastern  Magi. 
Some  likethe  taste  of  Tityrus, 

<'  Recubans  sub  tegmine  fagL*' 

Some  like  the  Juniper— 4n  gin ;     • 
Some  fancy  that  its  berries  droop,  as 

Knowing  a  poison  lurks  within 
More  rank  than  that  distilled  from  th*  Upai. 

But  he  who  wants  a  useful  word. 

To  tag  a  line  or  point  a  moral, 
Will  find  there 's  none  to  be  preferr'd 

To  that  inspiring  tree  the  Laurel. 

The  hero-butchers  of  the  sword. 

In  Rome  and  Greece  and  many  a  fiur  land. 
Like  Bravos  murder'd  for  reward, 

The  settled  price— a  laurel-garland. 

On  bust  or  coin  we  mark  the  wreath, 

Forgetful  of  its  bloody  story, 
How  many  myriads  writh'd  in  death, 

That  one  might  bear  this  type  of  glory. 

CsBsar  first  wore  the  badge, '  tis  said, 
'Cause  his  bald  sconce  had  nothfaig  on  It, 

Blocking  some  millions  on  the  head. 
To  get  his  own  a  leafy -bonnet 

LuckUy  for  the  Laurel's  name. 
Profaned  to  purposes  so  frightAd, 

*Twas  worn  by  nobler  heirs  of  fame. 
All  innocent,  and  some  delightful. 

With  its  green  leaves  were  rictors  crown*d 
In  the  Olympic  games  for  running. 

Who  wrestled  best,  or  gallop'd  rouikl 
The  Circus  with  most  speed  and  cunning. 

ApoDo  crown'd  with  Bajrs  gives  lawi 

To  the  Parnassian  Eippyrean ; 
And  every  schoolboy  knows  the  cause. 

Who  ever  dipp'd  in  Tooke's  Pantheoa. 

Daphne,  Uke  many  another  fair. 
To  whom  connubial  ties  are  horrid, 

fled  from  his  arms,  but  left  a  rare 
Memento  sprouting  on  hit  forehead. 
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For  Bayg  did  ancient  Bards  compete. 

Gathered  on  Pindus  or  Parnassus ;  ^ 

They  by  the  leaf  were  paid,  not  sheet, 
And  that 's  the  reason  they  surpass  us. 

One  wreath  thus  twines  the  heads  about, 

Whose  brains  have  brighten'd  all  our  sconces, 

And  those  who  others'  brains  knocked  out, 
*Cause  they  themselves  were  royal  dunces. 

Men  fi^ht  in  these  degenerate  days  \ 

For  crowns  of  gold,  not  laurel  fillets ; 

And  bards  who  borrow  fire  from  bays 
Must  have  them  in  the  grate  for  billets. 

Laureates  we  have,  (for  cash  and  sack,) 
Of  all  calibres  and  diameters, 

But  'stead  of  poetry,  alack  ! 
They  give  us  lachrymose  Hexameters. 

And  that  illustrious  leaf  for  which 
Folks  wrote  and  wrestled,  sung  and  bluster*d. 

Is  now  boil'd  down  to  give  a  rich 
And  dain^  flavour  to  our  custard ! 


FORTUNE    TELLING. 

"  Le  present  est  gros  de  Y  avenir." — LEiBirrrz. 

**  Thou  rascal  Beadle,  hold  thy  bloody  hand !" — ^let  her  escape ;  I 
make  no  charge  against  that  Gipsy,  whose  eye  flashes  like  lightning 
through  the  dark  clouds  of  hair  that  thou  hast  shaken  over  her  brow : 
— if  die  wenches  of  the  laundry  choose  to  hang  my  shirts  upon  a 
hedge,  she  is  as  free  to  gather  them  as  to  pluck 

"  The  lady's  smocks  all  silver  white 
That  paint  the  meadows  much  bedight." 

It  may  be  a  weakness,  but  I  have  had  such  a  sneaking  kindness  for 
Gipsies  ever  since  I  read,  when  a  boy,  the  adventures  of  Bampfylde 
Moore  Carew,  that  I  have  more  than  once  felt  a  temptation  to  desert 
from  school  and  join  their  encampment  as  we  passed  it  in  our  way  to 
the  bathing-place.  Beneath  a  few  scattered  trees,  that  formed  the  en- 
trance to  a  dai'k  grove,  their  principal  tent  was  usually  planted ;  before 
it  was  poised  upon  three  sticks  the  mysterious  cauldron,  the  blue  smoke 
losing  itself  amid  the  trees,  and  around  it  were  huddled  those  counter- 
parts of  the  Jewish  miracle,  the  Arabs  of  Europe,  whose  swart  looks, 
shadowy  df-locks,  and  dark  glittering  eyes,  awakened  impressions  that 
combined  the  romantic  and  the  awful ;  while  the  lazy  luxury  of  their 
wood-wandering  life  found  congenial  sympathies  in  diat  love  of  idle- 
ness, bird's-nesting,  and  vagabondage,  which,  if  I  may  judge  by  my- 
self, is  inherent  in  sdl  boys.  Even  the  lean  Rosinftnte  diat  was  tetliered 
behind  them,  the  panniered  donkey  browsing  thistles  a  little  farther 
back,  the  implements  of  the  tinker's  trade,  that,  faintly  glimmering 
amid  the  foliage,  assumed  the  sublimity  of  warlike  spoil,  and  the 
oopper-coloured  imps  of  children  flitting  athwart  the  umbrageous 
depths  of  the  grove, — all  combined  to  strike  upon  that  organ  of  va- 
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grartcy  wltlch  must  have  been  strongly  developed  upon  my  juvenile 
skull,  ftlthough  the  vigilance  of  ushers  and  itcliool  miisienfortiniatRly 
preservtf  I  mi'  from  foltowing  its  impulse.  But  1  would  not "  put  into  cir- 
cumscription and  confine"  any  one  ofihcse  "native  burghers  of  (he  wood," 
evi'n  thtiDgh  he  bad  subjected  me  to  the  imputation  of  bring  a  perfect 
Dt'scriitiii'^KJo ;  he  shall  nut  be  fain  to  hug  ine  whipping-post,  because 
he  has  been  too  intimate  with  ray  hen-roost,  nor  shall  he  be  made  to 
supply  the  pince  of  the  duck  whom  he  has  inveigled  from  my  horse- 

Eond ;  nnd  if  my  house-dog  chace  him  nndieted  frt'im  the  pantry-door, 
is  canine  teeth  shull  assuredly  forget  their  cunning  for  the  remainder 
of  that  day.  Civilisation  has  rendered  the  surface  of  society  so  mo- 
notonous and  Quaker-like,  that  it  was  quite  refreshing  to  stumble  upon 
any  thing  so  original,  wild,  and  picturesque,  as  a  nomadic  tribe  dij-  " 
avowing  the  social  compact,  acknowledging  no  government,  claiming 
u  knowledge  of  futurity,  making  a  public  profession  of  idleness  nnd  of 
living  upon  the  community,  as  if  they  were  the  nobility  of  low  life, 
nnd  exhibiting  in  tlieir  fine  sunburnt  physiognomies  decisive  evidence 
of  their  Orientid  origin.  It  was  like  encoimtering  a  Salvator  Rosa 
al^er  poring  over  views  of  Tumham  Green  and  Battersea  Rise. 

Cleopatra  was  a  Gipsy,  nnd  the  ft^malei^  of  the  tribe  are  generally 
so  beautiful,  that  one  might  fancy  them  to  be  lineally  descended  from 
that  king-fascinating  brunette ;  but  as  to  the  men,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  ihi'v  marvellously  lack  the  assistance  of  the  turban  and  the  sci- 
mitar; for  our  mean,  tame,  prosaic  vestments  do  but  ill  assimilate 
with  the  wildness  of  their  looks  and  the  poetical  license  of  their  lives. 
A  hat  is  a  sad  extinguisher  of  the  romantic ;  coats  and  waistcoats  are 
the  types  of  a  well-ordered  nation  of  quiet  shopkeepers,  rather  than 
of  free  rovers,  chiromancers,  and  profi-ssors  of  palmistry;  while  our 
lower  garments,  or  Ineifables,  sit  but  awkwardly  upon — "  an  outlandish 
jieitple  calling  themselves  Egyptians,  using  no  craft  nor  feat  of  mer- 
chandise, who  have  come  into  tliis  realm,  and  gone  from  shire  to  shire 
and  place  to  place  in  great  companies,  and  used  great,  subtle,  and 
crafty  mesns  to  deceive  the  people," — for  thus  are  they  described  in  a 
Stniiiie  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  In  spite,  however,  of  their  uncongenial 
attire,  I  found  so  many  attractions  in  their  propinquity,  so  much  asso- 
ciatfiin  connected  with  their  haunts  and  purlieus,  that  1  once  fixed  ray 
residence  at  Norwood,  then  invested  whh  a  moral,  or  at  least  an  ima- 
ginative beauty  by  their  frequent  apparition  amid  its  shades ;  but  their 
descents,  like  angel-visits,  so<)n  became  ''  few  and  far  between  ;"  they 
were  at  last  routed  out,  (to  use  the  irreverent  phraseology  of  the  jour- 
nals,] and  Norwood  being  instantly  desecrated  into  a  vulgar  eminence 
sprinkled  with  civic  villas  and  cockney  cottages,  I  struck  my  tent  like 
the  (lipsies.  and  bade  it  a  long  adieu. 

"  Tney  toil  not,  neijher  do  they  spin  ;*'  and  why  should  ihey,  wlten 
the  ingenious  rogues  can  live  upon  the  ftjlure  hopes  of  mankind,  if 
thfy  have  not  convenient  and  ready  access  to  their  present  possessions  ? 
Poor  human  nature,  unwilling  to  submit  to  that 

is  perpetually  struggling  to  "  ixwp  tlirough  the  blanket  of  the  dark," 
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and  obtain  a  gKmpse  of  futurity.  Innumerable  proofs  of  the  otter 
impossibility  of  success,  regularly  reiterated  in  every  succeeding  age, 
have  given  a  new  direction  to  its  developement,  without  eradicating  a 
delusion  that  seems  to  be  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  our  minds. 
Prophecies  and  predictions  are  so  interwoven  with  our  religion,  that  we 
easily  fall  into  the  m'lstake  of  supposing  that  they  may  be  made  influ- 
entisd  upon  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  not  perceiving  that  we  are 
arguing  from  the  exception,  instead  of  the  rule  which  has  been  laid 
down  A)r  the  moral  government  of  the  universe.  Many  of  those  who 
lend  themselves  to  this  superstition  would  revolt  from  the  idea  of  being 
deemed  Fatalists  and  Necessitarians ;  yet  to  thb  result,  or  to  its  own 
refutation,  a  belief  in  any  sort  of  fortune-telling  must  inevitably  tend ; 
for  if  we  cannot,  with  all  our  efforts,  avoid  that  future  doom  of  which 
we  have  a  foreknowledge,  we  admit  the  doctrine  of  Fatalism ;  and  if 
we  can,  we  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  prediction.  To  establish  the  futi- 
lity of  divination  b,  however,  so  much  more  easy  than  to  abolish  its 
influence,  that  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  sturdiest  disbeliever  in 
profession  be  not  sometimes  a  convert  in  his  practice.  An  event  fore- 
told by  our  own  minds  when  in  the  iiTational  state  of  sleep,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  dream,  is  certainly  much  less  likely  to  be  confirmed  than  an 
oracle  regularly  delivered  by  the  established  seers  or  necromancers; 
yet  which  of  us  ever  dreamt  that  a  certain  number  in  the  lottery  was 
drawn  a  capital  prize  without  buying  it,  or  wishing  to  buy  it,  or  at 
least  noting  it  down  in  our  pocket-book,  that  we  might  compare  the 
result  with  the  mysterious  revelation  ?  Hundreds  of  tickets  are  pur- 
chased every  year  upon  the  faith  of  this  somnolent  inspiration :  if  one 
at  last  succeeds,  it  is  trumpeted  through  the  town  with  all  the  goggle- 
eyed  credulity  of  gossips  and  gudgeons  ;  nothing  is  said  of  the  innu- 
merable failures ;  and  men  of  otherwise  good  sense  fall  into  the  most 
fantastical  fooleries  and  chimaeras  in  the  hope  of  discovering  the  lucky 
number  by  which  they  may  enrich  themselves  in  the  next  rotation  of 
the  wheel.  By  a  singular  perversion  of  reason,  we  use  the  jnost  pre- 
posterous diligence  to  reduce  to  a  certainty  that  which  is  essentially 
and  in  its  very  nature  a  matter  of  hazard,  as  if  a  game  of  chance  could 
be  otherwise  than  what  it  is.  Dice,  cards,  and  numbers,  being  -infi- 
nitely precarious  in  their  combinations,  are  precisely  the  elements 
from  which  they  would  construct  a  system  of  regular  succession. 
Montaigne  exclaims — ^'  Oh !  que  cclui  qui  fagoterait  habilement  un 
amas  de  toutes  les  ineries  de  I'humaine  sapience  dirait  raerveilles !" — 
Such  would  be  the  wonders  recorded  by  him  who  should  collect  and 
publish  all  the  puerile  and  frivolous  superstitions  of  gamesters. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  world  it  would  seem  as  if  nations  could 
not  be  governed  and  kept  in  awe  without  some  quackery  of  this  sort. 
The  Roman  commonwealth,  founded  on  a  pretended  miracle,  and  re- 
gulated by  fabricated  revelations  in  the  Egerian  Cave,  was  subsequently 
administered  by  Sibylline  forgeries,  and  that  systematic  code  of  augury 
which  became  interwoven  with  every  Pagan  establishment.  That  our 
fates  should  be  made  dependent  upon  the  stars,  planets,  and  constella- 
tions, however  preposterous  a  conceit,  at  least  imparts  a  dignity  to  our 
nature  by  conjoin! ns;  earth  with  Heaven ;  but  that  the  doom  of  kings, 
empires,  and  individuals,  should  be  regulated  by  the  flight  of  uncon- 
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■cio|»  inrfi,  as  expounded  by  sky^zing  augurs ;  or  by  ihe  eDlmils 
or  victims,  as  analysed  by  the  butchers  of  Hanisjiiry  ;  or  bv  llie  four 
elements,  as  elucidated  by  holy  ioipostors  of  variuua  nations,  is  an  evi- 
dence of  slujiid  credulity  that  levels  civilised  man  to  the  ^ava^,  and 
leaves  him  very  little  elevated  above  the  beasts  of  tlie  field.  The 
praaice  of  Paganism  lung  survived  its  belief,  so  has  that  of  Divina- 
tion, unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  yoimg  jiersons  of  the  fair  sex, 
and  the  old  women  of  both,  are  serious  proselytes  to  its  efficacy  when 
they  submit  the  lines  of  their  hand  to  Gi|i<iy  judgment,  interpret  the 
cabidisdc  writing  of  cotTee  or  tea  grounds  in  a  cup,  or  determine  their 
deitliny  by  the  casual  upiurnings  of  the  cards,  i)  the  profound  con- 
ception, that  we  should  carry  about  with  us  in  our  palm  a  monual  of 
futurity,  have  the  whole  book  of  fate  engraved  upon  the  narrow  space 
between  our  four  fingers  and  our  thumb,  and  thus  literally  and  truly  make 
our  life  and  destiny  the  work  of  our  own  hands  I  What  is  it  to  cram  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  Belief  into  the  narrow  limits  of  a  sixpence,  when 
we  may  have  the  fortunes  and  adventures  of  three-score  years  and  ten 
contracted  into  the  compass  of  a  single  piilm  ?  He  who  said  that  man 
was  an  abrldgmetii  of  tlie  universe,  uttered  a  fine  idea,  l»ul  liow  mrich 
finer  to  imi^ne  this  epitome  of  the  world  reduced  to  a  hiindfiil,  and 
thrust  carelessly  into  one's  breeches-pocket.  O  the  briehl  conceit, 
that  our  horoscope  sliouM  be  revealed  to  us  in  a  cup,  and  our  fate  be 
prefigured  in  the  hieroglyphical  writing  of  coflee-groundK  and  tea-leaves, 
or  shuffled  out  to  us  in  the  oracular  demonstrations  of  the  four  suits  '. 
If  it  has  been  maintained  that  speech  was  given  us  to  conceal  our 
tlioughis,  it  may  be  predicated,  with  equal  assurance,  that  man  vraa 
endowed  with  a  reasoning  mind  to  atone  for  the  irrationality  of  his 
actions. 

A  faith  in  divination  and  fatalism  cnn  never  want  converts  so  long 
as  it  nlTords  us  a  convenient  scape-goal  for  our  crimes  and  follies ;  and 
who  is  there  among  us  that  does  not  lay  this  flattering  unction  to  his 
>Dul  whenever  his  pride  or  self-conceit  are  wounded.  If  we  succeed  in 
our  undertakings,  we  very  demurely  assign  the  merit  to  our  own  talent, 
prudence,  and  forethought ;  if  we  fail,  our  bad  luck  bear^  all  (he  blame 
of  our  bad  conduct ;  we  impute  our  own  blindnexs  to  Fortune,  and 
even  make  the  l)eavens  responsible  if  we  happen  to  miss  our  way  upon 
earth.  "  This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the  world,  that  when  we  are 
sick  in  fortune,  often  the  surfeits  of  our  own  behaviour,  we  make  guilty 
of  our  disasters  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  as  if  we  were  villains  on  ne- 
cessity, liars  by  a  divine  thrusting  on,  adulterers  and  drunkards  by  an 
enforced  obedience  of  planetary  influence."  To  this  extent  we  are  all 
luperstitious  alike  ;  we  admit  the  influence  of  the  blind  goddess  upon 
one  half  of  human  destiny  ;  we  believe  in  her  afier  an  event  has  oc- 
curted,  while  we  deride  those  who  imagine  that  the  same  event  could 
have  been  previously  subject  to  her  direcliiin.  We  cheerfully  stand 
sponsors  to  our  virtues  and  successes,  wliile  we  affiliate  our  vices  and 
disasters  upon  any  one  that  will  father  them. 

There  is  one  sense  in  which,  williout  the  inspiration  of  prophecy  or 
the  charge  of  imposture,  we  may  reasonably  and  beneficially  venture 
I  iodulge  in  the  mystery  of  Fortune-telling,     Knowing  that,  in  the 
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established  succession  of  human  affairs,  certain  causes  will  produce 
correspondent  effects,  we  may  read  the  future  in  the  past,  and  boldly 
predict  that  the  spendthrift  will  come  to  want,  the  debauchee  to  pre- 
mature decay,  the  idler  to  contempt,  the  gamester  to  bitterness  of  soul, 
if  not  to  suicide,  the  profligate  to  remorse,  and  the  violaUMr  of  the  laws 
to  punishment ;  while  we  may  as  safely  augur  that  the  practice  of  the 
opposite  virtues  will  be  productive  of  results  diametrically  contrary. 
Human  passions,  the  great  elements  of  change,  being  the  same  in  iH 
ages,  and  nations  being  but  an  aggregate  of  individuals,  we  may  in 
like  manner  ascend  from  particiUar  cases  to  mighty  empires,  and 
deduce  the  revolutions  that  are  to  be  from  those  that  have  been.  All 
states  have  their  birth,  manhood,  and  death ;  their  increase,  renown, 
and  decay ;  their  morning,  noon,  and  night.  Nature  ever  works  in  a 
drcle,  more  or  less  large  according  to  circumstances  and  the  materials 
it  has  to  embrace ;  but  she  invariably  fills  up  the  round  of  destiny, 
«nd  then  begins  afresh,  recommencing  but  to  end,  and  ending  but  to 
recommence.  Here  we  may  prophesy  upon  a  large  scale,  though  we 
cannot  live  to  see  the  fulfilment  of  our  prognostications.  He,  how- 
ever, may  be  confirmed  at  no  very  distant  day,  who  predicts  that  Rome, 
the  immortal  city,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  will  lay  its  proud  head 
in  the  dust  with  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  Palm3rra  and  Jerusalem,  and 
Mineveh  and  Babylon.  The  depopulation  of  another  century  will  re- 
duce her  inhabitants  to  a  handful  of  men,  whom  the  increasing  malraria 
will  presently  sacrifice  or  disperse ;  wolves  will,  finally,  range  over  the 
silent  waste  of  the  Seven  Hills  as  freely  as  before  the  time  of  Romulus 
and  Remus ;  the  marble  temples  will  sink  into  the  infectious  marshes 
that  surround  them ;  Rud  if  there  be  one  stone  left  upon  another,  it 
should  be  that  which  covers  the  tomb  of  the  Cardinal  de  St  Onuphrio, 
and  bears  the  following  inscription,  as  applicable  to  the  City  as  the 
Saint : — ^^  Hie  jacet  umbra— cinis — nihil !"  H. 


SONNET. THE    SUNLESS    SUMMER. 

Ah  !  sunless  Summer !  thou  indeed  dost  seem 

Like  my  sad  youth,  o'ercast  with  clouds  and  gloom } 

There  is  no  brightness  in  thee,  and  my  bloom 
Is  early  fading  like  thy  watery  beam : 
And  if  at  times  a  faint  and  sickly  gleam 

Of  hope  shines  forth,  the  prospect  to  illume — 

'Tis  a  deceitful  promise,  for  my  doom 
Is  waking  grief,  that  mocks  each  flattering  dream. 

Yes,  joyless  season  !  thou  like  me  art  cold, 
And  paJe,  and  cheerless,  damped  with  showers  and  shade : 

My  days,  like  thine,  in  dreary  course  have  roll'd, 
7?^j/  hopes,  like  mane,  have  only  smiled  to  fade ; 
Yet  still  point  forward  to  that  time.m6re  bright, 
When  mortal  sun  shall  set  in  cloudless  light.  A.  S. 


The  Iwo  mosl  entrrlaining  actors  in  the  world,  and  in  their  way  the 
most  [iwloci,  are  scRrcely  kiiuwn  W  iill  in  Lnglund,  even  lij  thus*  of 
our  citunirvmen  who  pretend  lu  be  acquainted  with  Paris  aiid  it* 
theatres,  and  who  talk  of  Tulma  aa  familiarly  as  if  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  taking  liclceta  at  his  benelit.  Bui  the  theatre  iliesc  actors  per- 
form at  is  one  which  il  is  not  tke  fashion  for  the  English  to  attend  ;  I'ur 
no  other  rt-ason,  lliat  1  could  ever  discover,  but  that  it  is  iDcompiirably 
the  most  amusing  theiiire  in  Paris.  Though  nnoiher  reason,  why  these 
odtnirable  actors  are  not  so  much  sought  after  bv  foreijiners.  may  be, 
that  ihey  generally  perform  in  pieces  the  comic  effect  of  whici)  chiefly 
ile[iends  on  those  local  cu^u instances,  or  |>assing  events  of  lite  day, 
about  which  foreigners  can  be  expected  to  feci  but  little  inieresi.  and 
the  drift  of  which  is  also  conveyed  in  dialogue  consisting  of  l^tnguage 
almost  entirely  idiomaiiral,  and  filled  with  allnsicns  and  tums  of  ex- 
pression that  can  be  known  to,  and  therefore  thoroughly  relished  by, 

Bui  even  this  reason  is  a  very  iiulinerenl  one  ;  for  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  witnessing  of  uny  one  of  these  pieces  being  invnluable  us  a  leMton 
in  the  language,  and  wortli  a  score  of  the  best  that  can  be  got  in  uny 
other  way  for  love  or  money)  the  actors  1  speak  of  ate — the  one  so 
miraculously  true  to  nature,  and  the  other  so  irresistibly  comic  in  every 
tone,  look,  and  motion,  ihiit  it  is  srurcely  necessiiry  to  understand 
what  they  say,  to  be  infinitely  amused  and  delighted  with  ihem.  But 
our  countrymen,  being  all  "  sage,  grave  men,"  choose  to  pay  their 
eight  or  ten  francs  to  be  permitted  to  sleep  away  their  evening  over  a 
solemn  farce,  yclept  a  tragedy,  in  a  firemiere  loge  of  ihe  Theatre 
Fran^ais,  or  in  hearing,  without  lislening  to,  tliat  still  less  amusing 
enormity,  a  grand  opera  at  the  Academie  de  Miisique, — when  they 
might,  for  thirty  sous,  be  laughing  away  three  or  four  hours  (for  I 
defy  ihem  to  help  laughing,  whether  they  understood  ur  not]  in  the 
pit  of  the  prettiest  little  theatre  in  Paris,  witnessing  as  many  different 
pieces,  each  unlike  all  the  rest  in  character,  and  yet  each  as  light  as  a 
feather,  as  lively  as  a  jig,  and  as  gay  as  a  May-iiay  garland  ;  and  eacb 
performed  by  actors  most  of  whom  are  admirable  in  their  respective 
lines,  and  two  of  them,  ill  particular,  absolutely  unique.  It  is  of  these 
Iwo  that  I  am  about  to  speak  ;  and  I  must  mention  their  mimes  before 
the  reader  will  know  who  I  mean — which  should  nut  he :  the  names 
and  qualities  of  Bmnct  and  Potier  ought  to  be  known  every  where,  if  it 
were  only  to  place  as  a  set-off  against  iliose  of  another  set  of  French 
actors,  not  a  tenth  pan  so  clever  or  respectable,  with  whose  perform- 
ances the  stage  of  ICurope  is  at  present  ringing  from  side  to  side.  And 
to  shew  the  jiui  nuinner  in  which  each  set  is  appreciated  in  France, 
may  add,  that  the  Parisians  would  scarcely  consent  to  part  whh  the 
former,  even  if,  hy  so  doing,  they  could  get  rid  of  the  latter.  Indeed, 
ihe  farce  of  Potier  and  Brunei  is  obnust  c^ijiulile  of  making  them 
forget,  if  not  forgive,  tliat  of  Chnteanbriaml  und  Louis  XVlll.:  if  il 
had  not,  I  don't  know  what  would  have  become  ol'  the  Bourlrans  by 
■'  'is  lime ! — (If  rather,  I  rfo  know. 

Bninri  and  Poller  are  as  unlike  earh  oilier  as  they  are  unlike  nil 
acton.     Esch  is  '*  hinuelf  alone,*'  and  dependent  ob  nothing  but 
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himself  for  support — not  even  on  his  character.  And  yet  neither 
be  seen  to  the  best  advantage  except  when  he  is  performing  with  the 
other  ; — which  is  singular,  because  there  is  evidently  a  spirit  of  rivalry 
between  them,  and  each  would,  and  in  fact  does,  carry  away  the  whole 
of  the  applause  and  attention  at  the  moment  he  b  speaking,  and  no 
part  of  the  audience  seem  to  feel  that  there  is  any  other  claimant  before 
them,  till  he  has  done.  But  the  moment  he  has  done,  and  it  comes  to 
the  other's  turn  to  be  heard,  he  (whichever  it  may  be)  b  all  in  all,  and 
'  Jib  rival  nothing.  The  way  in  which  the  ball  of  fun  is  thus  kept  up 
between  them,  for  a  whole  scene,  or  even  a  whole  piece,  is  as  remark- 
able as  it  b  amusing.  I  have  gone  to  the  Theatre  des  Varietes  night 
after  night,  for  weeks  together — solely  to  see  these  two  actors  perform  ; 
■and  without  pretending  to  be  familiar  with  half  the  turns  of  expret- 
aion,  or  to  understand  half  the  allusions,  on  which  the  joke  of  the  mo- 
ment has  depended,  I  have  never  been  so  much  entertained  by*  the  per- 
formances of  any  other  comic  actors  whatever — not  even  the  best  of 
our  own  :  which  proves  to  me  that  it  must  depend  almost  entirely  od 
the  actors  themselves,  and  not  on  any  thing  that  they  may  have  to  d^ 
iiver.  If  they  happen  to  be  performing  a  witty  or  a  humourous  part, 
you  laugh  at  the  wit  and  humour  of  the  part,  as  well  as  at  their  per- 
formance of  it.  But  if  they  have  nothing  to  do,  they  make  as  mucji 
out  of  that  as  if  it  were  ready  made  to  their  hands — provided  the  cha- 
racter they  perform  be  not  directly  opposed  to  their  different  styles ; 
^-which,  indeed,  they  take  care  shall  never  be  the  case ;  for  they  have 
the  power,  in  this  respect,  all  in  their  own  hands.  As  a  proof  of  their 
complete  self-dependence,  one  of  the  pieces  in  which,  when  it  was  in 
vogue,  they  were  the  most  irresistibly  amusing,  (Je  fais  wies  FarceSy) 
is  the  most  absolute  and  unmixed  nonsense,  from  beginning  to  end,  that 
ever  was  penned ; — if  indeed  it  ever  was  penned  ;  but  to  see  these  two 
actors  perform  in  it,  one  would  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  their  partSj 
at  least,  were  left  blank,  and  that  they  filled  them  up  with  any  thing 
that  came  into  their  heads  at  the  moment. 

On  the  other  hand,  (and  ihb,  more  than  any  thing  else,  proves  the 
rich  and  sterling  talent  they  possess,)  when  by  accident  they  have  any 
thing  to  perform  that  really  deserves  the  name  of  a  character j  they  do 
it  in  the  most  rich,  and  yet  the  most  chaste  and  unexaggerated  manner. 

Though  Potier  must,  I  believe,  be  considered  as  the  greater  fa- 
vourite of  the  two, — if  a  distinction  of  this  kind  must  be  made, — ^yet 
Brunet  deserves  the  first  particular  mention,  on  account  of  hb  long 
standing,  as  well  as  the  class  of  his  performances — inasmuch  as  the  abi- 
lity to  give  a  pure  and  simple  imitation  of  nature,  is  a  more  rare  and 
vsJuable  talent,  than  that  of  originating  the  most  ludicrously  extrava- 
gant exaggerations — whether  of  nature  or  of  manners. 

Brunet's  person,  though  perfectly  well-formed,  is  diminutive  to  a  re- 
markable degree  ;  and  though  he  is  at  present  advanced  considerably 
beyond  middle  age,  there  is  a  youthful  and  even  child-like  simplicity  in 
hb  expression  and  voice,  that  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  rather  limit- 
ed range  of  characters  he  adopts.  These  are,  generally  speaking,  the 
Jocrisses  of  the  French  comedy  and  farce — ^the  simple,  truth-telling, 
untaught,  untcachable  valets  and  serving-men — the  antitheses  of  the 
Frontins  of  the  same  race — ^the  cunning,  lying,  clever,  intriguing  ones  ; 
or  the  gentle,  bashful,  backward,  betrayed  village  lover^— 4he  pcor 
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(pgis  of  the  old  folks,  and  the  cloaks  and  bulla  of  the  young  ones — in 
opposition  to  the  bold,  handttome,  enlerprising,  and  successful  suitors 
—the  favourites  of  the  fair ;  or,  lastly,  the  mild,  mivk,  submissive, 
milk  and  water  husbands — honied,  hen-pecked,  and  abused  by  virago 
wives  and  intriguing  rake-hells. 

These  are  the  general  lines  of  characters  thai  Brunei  adopts.  But 
many  of  his  principal  part*  do  noi  rank  among  any  of  these ;  and  hw 
roost  successful  ones  are  perhaps  those  in  which  he  is  made  the  subject 
of  some  ludicrous  equivoque,  kept  up  through  the  whole  piece,  and  the 
(un  of  which  arises  out  of  his  being  thrown  into  circumstances  and  sit- 
uations of  all  others  the  most  undlted  for  his  mild,  simple,  and  gentle 
nature.  Such,  for  instance,  as  Jocrisge  chef  tie*  bandg  Noirt — where, 
simple  country  youth  as  he  is,  travelling  through  a  forest  on  his  af- 
fairs, he  is  mistaken  by  a  band  of  robbers  for  their  new  chief,  who  is 
to  meet  them  there  about  that  lime,  and  who  has  been  elected  to  the 
office  by  another  part  of  the  band ;  and  he  is  installed  into  his  new 
honours  whetlier  he  will  or  no — they  mistaking  his  reluctance  for  mo- 
desty, and  his  proiestations  lo  the  contrary  for  an  innocent  deceit  put 
in  practice  to  try  them.  This  piece  was  got  up  here  ;  but  it  did  not 
succeed,  even  though  Listen  played  the  part ;  for  no  actor  at  present 
living  has  the  slightest  pretensions  to  rivid  Brunei  in  his  own  line. 

As  I  have  hinted  above,  the  characteristic  qualities  of  Brunei's  act- 
ing are  its  absolute  naturalness — its  exqiusilely  unconscious  nainete — 
its  perfect  simplicity — and,  throughout  all  these,  a  mildness  and  kindli- 
ness, both  of  voice,  look,  and  manner,  that  amount  to  the  pathetic. 
In  fact,  to  speak  ajler  the  fashion  of  the  times,  parado:iica]lj,  Brunet  is 
the  most  comic  of  actors,  in  consequence  of  having  nothing  in  the 
slightest  degree  comic  about  him,  either  natural  or  acquired — either  in 
his  person,  his  voice,  his  manner,  or  his  mode  of  dressing  his  charac- 
ters. His  performances  are  chasie,  and  true  to  nature,  in  a  degree 
that  was  perhaps  never  attained  by  any  other  actor;  or  rather,  which 
DO  other  actor  ever  had  ihc  courage  or  the  lasle  to  keep  himself  within 
the  limits  of.  He  never  "  exaggerates  his  voice"  beyond  the  pitch  of 
common  speaking  ;  he  never  makes  a  movement  or  a  tone  of  expres- 
sion that  would  attract  particular  altention  in  the  intercourse  of  com- 
mon life ;  and  as  for  a  grimace,  or  any  thing  approaching  lo  it,  I  believe 
it  never  enters  into  his  thoughts  its  a  means  of  heightening  the  eifects 
he  aims  at ;  and  if  It  did,  his  bland  and  gentle  features  are  incapable  of 
il.  If  il  should  be  asked,  how  is  it  that,  under  ihese  circumstances,  he 
succeeds  in  producing  comic  effects?  I  believe  it  must  be  answered 
thai,  in  fact,  he  does  not,  by  hi*  arliag,  produce  any — that  all  that  pro- 
duces is  sensations  pleasing  and  delighifiil  in  the  highest  degree,  but  not 
such  as  can  truly  be  called  comic — and  that  when  these  latter  arise  from 
his  performances,  as  they  perpetually  do,  it  is  in  consequence  of  the 
ludicrous  contrasts  and  associations  that  are  made  to  take  place  from 
character,  situation,  turns  of  phrase,  &c. ;  and  the  effects  of  which  do, 
.  in  fact,  greatly  depend  on  this  very  absence  of  any  thing  laughable  or 
ridiculous  in  the  actor.  I  believe  this  to  be  susceptible  of  a  more 
lengthened  and  interesting  developement  and  explanation  than  my  limits 
permit  me  to  attempt ;  especially  when  another  person,  equally  gifted 
with  the  above,  is  waiting  to  be  ilotici'd. 

Poticf  iSf  I  should  judge,  atill  a  young  man — his  person  exceedingly 
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spare  and  thin — his  face  long,  lean,  and  cadaverous — and  his  whole  a[v 
pearance  indicative  of  any  thing  rather  than  self-enjoyment,  or  the 
'  faculty  of  creating  it  in  others.     Even  his  voite  is  more  like  the  croak 
of  the  bird  of  evu  omen,  than  one  that  is  come  to  anncAince  glad  tidings 
to  all  who  hear  it.     And  yet,  you  cannot  help  feeling,  every  time  you 
look  at  and  listen  to  him,  that  the  slightest  change  in  any  quality  be- 
longing to  him  must  be  for  the  worse — in  sp  extraordinary  a  manner 
does  he  adapt  them  all  to  his  purposes,  and  make  them  work  usefully 
together;  or  rather,  so  completely  does  he  change  their  nature,  by 
making  the  rich  comedy  of  his  mind  shine  through  and  blend  with  them 
all.     In  this  respect  he  performs  a  miracle  similar  to  that  of  Cervantes 
in  creating  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza.     Th^e  two  persons  in 
name,  are  in  fact  but  one  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.     But  for  this,  they 
would  never  produce  any  thing  like  the  effect  they  do.     The  Knight 
of  the  Woeful  Countenance  would  be  a  piece  of  pure  pathos,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  if  he  had  not  been  allied,  body  and  soul,  with  the  Squire 
of  the  Comic  Countenance.     I  will  venture  to  say  that  no  reader  ever 
thought  of  one  without  the  other.     It  cannot  be.     And  thus  it  is  with 
the  mind  and  person  of  Potier.     They  are  Sancho  and  Quixote  joined 
m  one ;  the  qualities  of  the  latter  being  not  merely  merged  in  the 
former,  but  their  nature  changed  to  a  conformity  with  that.    And,  as 
I  have  said  that  Brunet  is  exquisitely  comic,  precisely  on  account  of 
there  being  nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  comic  about  him,  so  it  might 
be  added,  in  the  same  paradoxical  spirit,  that  Potier  produces  the  most 
comic  effect  that  any  actor  ever  did,  not  in  spite  of,  but  in  consequence 
of,  his  personal  qualities  being  emblems  of  all  that  is  sad  and  sorrow- 
ful.    I  believe  that  Potier's  style  is  not  to  be  described— or  described 
in  no  other  way  than  by  saying  that  it  is  perfectly  original,  unique,  and 
nondescript.     It  has  nothing  natural  about  it,  except  in  particular  in 
stances ;  and  yet  it  is  not  Jn  the  least  degr^  artificial  or  constrained. 
Every  thing  flows  from  him  as  easily  and  unconsciously  as  it  does  from 
Brunet ;  but  it  seems  to  pass  through  a  peculiar  medium  which  changes 
it  all,  whatever  it  may  have  been  before,  into  the  most  rich  and  ex- 
travagant drollery.     It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  thing,  however 
serious  or  however  insipid,  that  would  not  become  droll,  in  passing 
through  the  lips  of  Potier.     And  this  takes  place  without  any  appear- 
ance of  efibrt,  without  any  extravagance  or  affectation  of  tone  or  man- 
ner, and  without  any  grimace  whatever.     You  cannot  perceive  how  it 
is  done,  or  what  constitutes  the  difference  between  this  actor's  per- 
formance of  a  particular  character  and  any  other's.     And  yet,  there  is 
scarcely  a  character  he  performs  that  would  not  be  intolerable  in  any 
other  hands  afterwards. 

I  have  said  that  Potier  can  be  as  chaste  an  actor  as  any,  when  he 
pleases,  and  when  the  part  he  has  to  perform  seems  to  deserve  it.  His 
"  ci-devant  Juene  homme^^ — a  character  resembling  our  Lord  Ogleby — 
is  the  most  purely  natural  as  well  as  the  most  exquisitely  finished  per- 
formance of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen ;  and  I  have  seen  all  that  Eng- 
land has  to  shew  in  the  same  class.  Potier,  in  fact,  can  be  chaste  ; 
but  it  is  very  seldom  his  cue  to  be  so :  for  rare  indeed  must  be  the  wit, 
and  rich  the  character,  that  should  not  give  way  to  hb  own  irresistible 
farcing.  Where  he  is  present,  nature,  wit,  character,  and  every  thing 
else,  must  yield  to  nonsense — ^nonsense  the  most  extravagant  and  un-^ 
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deiSnable  in  its  character,  and  yet  the  muft  iiniversaJ  8Dd  iiTesislible 
in  ils  effects.  I  never  knew  even  a  Frenchman  that  could  give  any 
reasonable  account  of  his  liking  for  Potier,  aiid  yel  1  never  knew  one 
thai  did  not  secretly  like  him  better  than  any  other  actor  they  have :  I 
■ay  secretly,  for  the  critical  spirit  is  even  more  prevalent  there  ihaii  it 
is  here,  and  I  believe  very  few  Frenclmien  would  dare  openly  to  go  so 
far  as  I  do  in  my  admiration  of  tills  actor.     IIi«  most  cliaracleristic  and 

"  farceur :"  as  if  mere  nonsense  were  not,  occasionally,  better  than 
mere  sense,  or  mere  wisdom,  or  mere  any  thing  else.  The  truth  is, 
ihey  cant  with  their  lips  about  his  being  inferior  to  some  of  llieir  actors 
of  the  old  school ;  but  they  make  amends,  both  to  him  and  themselves, 
by  going  to  see  him  six  times  where  they  go  once  to  any  of  the  others : 
uid  thb  is  doing  him  the  best  kind  of  justice,  and  giving  him  the  best 
of  all  possible  fames.  And  what  fame,  after  all,  is,  or  can  be,  like  an 
actor's,  as  far  as  regards  the  personal  gratification  it  brings  with  it  ? 
What  effect  is  the  imagination  of  all  the  immortality  in  tlie  world  of 
the  Future  capable  of  producing  in  the  human  mind,  compared  with 
the  actual  and  present  enjoyment  experienced  by  a  favourite  actor  be- 
fore a  favoiving  audience  ?  This  indeed  "  comes  honie  to  the  Iwasom" 
in  a  way  that  nothing  else  can — for  under  no  other  circumstances  is 
actual,  tangible  applause  offered  in  so  immediate  and  so  unequivocal 
a  manner — with  so  little  delay — with  so  lavish  a  bond — and  in  con- 
nexion with  sucli  heightening  and  inspiring  associations. 

To  be  a  favourite  preacher,  must  be  something — to  be  a  favourite 
author,  not  a  little — to  be  a  favourite  speaker  in  a  popular  assembly, 
much  ;  but  to  be  a  favourite  actor  must  be — every  thing.  In  proof  of 
this,  nobody  runs  away  from  home  to  turn  preacher,  or  writer,  or 
speaker — or  to  follow  any  other  pursuit  to  which  his  friends  may  have 
insurmountable  objections.  But  how  many  run  away  from  home  to 
turn  actors  !  The  very  imagination  of  the  thing  (for  these  clandestine 
ones  seldom  reach  to  more  than  that)  is  enough  to  compensate  for  all 
the  thousand  disadvantages  attending  sudt  a  step.  1  have  oiicn  won- 
dered why  it  is  that  actors  are  so  very  solicitous  about  what  the  critics 
will  say  of  them  the  next  day  in  the  newspapers.  What  should  they, 
whose ,ears  are  ringing  with  the  acclaim  of  a  ihotisand  voluntary  voices 
or  the  thunder  of  a  thousand  hands,  care  for  the  scribbling  of  one  paid 
pen  ?  It  is  a  strange  instance  of  the  pervershy  of  poor  human  nature. 
It  is  the  "splendid  shilUng"  that  the  miser  is  expectant  of  possessing, 
and  thai,  until  it  becomes  his,  he  looks  at  with  an  eye  of  greater  favour, 
and  values  more,  than  all  his  previous  hoard.  In  fact,  what  we  have^ 
is  nothing — what  we  want,  is  every  thing.  Possession  had  need  be 
*'  nine  points  of  the  law ;"  for  wiiile  it  almost  gives  us  the  right  to  a 
thing,  it  almost  takes  away  the  faculty  of  enjoying  il.  But,  notwidt- 
■landtng  his  sensitiveness  to  criticism,  a  favourite  actor  is  an  enviable 
person.  Whatever  we  may  say  or  think  to  the  contrary,  we  would 
none  of  us,  if  we  were  put  to  the  proof,  give  up  our  own  identity  for 
that  of  any  other  person.  But  if  I  were  compelled  to  part  with  mine — 
to  "  change  my  humanity'*  with  any  one — it  should  certainly  be  with 
cither  France's  Potier,  or  our  own  Kean :  for  I  had  rather  be  Potiet 
than  Talma,  or  Keiin  than  either.  Z. 
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THE   FIRST-BORN   OF   EGTPT<« 

Whxh  life  is  forgot,  «iid  niglit  bath  power, 

And  mortak  feel  no  dread ; 
When  silence  and  slumber  role  the  boor. 

And  dreams  are  roond  the  bead ; 
God  shall  smite  the  first-bom  of  Egypt's  race* 
The  destroyer  shall  enter  each  dwelling-pAice' 

Shall  enter  and  choose  his  dead. 

'<  To  your  homes,*'  said  the  leader  of  Israel's  host, 

"  And  slaurhter  a  sacrifice ; 
Let  the  life-blood  be  sprinkled  on  each  door-pott. 

Nor  stir  till  the  mom  arise, 
And  the  Angel  of  Vengeance  shall  pass  you  by, 
He  shall  see  the  red  stain,  and  shall  not  come  nigh 

Where  the  hope  of  your  household  lies." 

The  people  hear,  and  they  bow  them  low— - 

Eftch  to  his  house  hath  flown ; 
The  lamb  b  slain,  and  with  blood  they  go 

And  sprinkle  the  lintel-stone ; 
And  the  doors  they  close  when  the  sun  hath  set, 
But  few  in  oblivioas  sleep  forget 

The  judgment  to  be  done. 

'TIS  midnight — ^yet  they  hear  bo  sound 

Along  the  lone  still  street ; 
No  blast  of  a  pestilence  sweeps  the  ground, 

No  tramp  of  unearthly  feet 
Nor  rush  as  of  harpy  wing  goes  by. 
But  the  calm  moon  floau  in  the  cloudless  sky, 

'Mid  her  wan  light  clear  and  sweet 

Once  only,  shot  like  an  arrowy  ray, 

A  pale  blue  flash  was  seen, 
It  pas**d  so  swift,  the  eye  scarce  could  say 

That  such  a  thing  had  been : 
Yet  the  beat  of  every  heart  was  still, 
And  the  flesh  crawl'd  fearfully,  and  chill, 

And  back  flow'd  erery  rein. 

The  courage  of  Israel's  brarest  quail'd 

At  the  view  of  that  awful  light, 
Though  knowing  the  blood  of  their  ofiering  avail'd 

To  shield  them  from  its  might : 
They  felt  'twas  the  Spfait  of  Death  had  past, 
That  the  brightness  they  saw  his  cold  glance  had  cast 

On  Egypt's  land  that  night : — 

That  his  fearful  eye  had  unwara'd  struck  down 

In  the  darkness  of  the  grave. 
The  hope  of  that  empire,  the  pride  of  its  crown. 

The  first-bora  of  lord  and  slave : — 
The  lovely,  the  tender,  the  ardent,  the  gay ; 
Where  were  they  ? — all  wither'd  in  ashes  away, 

At  the  terrible  death-glare  it  gave. 

From  the  couches  of  slumber  ten  thousand  cries 

Burst  forth  'mid  the  silence  dread— 
The  youth  by  his  living  brother  lies 

Sighdess,  and  dumb,  and  dead ! 
The  infant  lies  cold  at  his  mother's  breast, 
She  had  kiss'd  him  alive  as  she  sank  to  rest, 

She  awakens— his  life  hath  fled  I 
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Ajid  thrieks  rrom  the  palace  chaniben  break — 

Their  ininaie*  are  siecp'd  in  inK, 
And  PboiHoh  haih  found  his  proud  ami  too  weak 

Tu  arrctl  tlie  migfatj'  blow  : 
Wail,  King  of  Ihe  Fy ramida !  EgrpI*  Ihrone 
Cannot  Ughlcn  Ihy  heart  of  a  single  grooD, 

For  thy  lungdom'a  heir  laid  low. 
of  the  Pyramidat  Death 
II  Ihrough  tlune  empire  wide, 
tloi  on  lo-ael  ill  bandage  hia  rage  bei' 

No  &nt-lioni  o(  ber'i  hath  died — 
Go,  Snlrup  '.  miiiniiuul  thai  Ihe  caplivr 
Lesi  their  God  in  fierce  aii|:er  should  i 

On  die  crown  uf  Uiy  purple  pride. 


LITERATURE    AND    LAW, 

'e  live  in  strange  limes,  when  narrow  prejudice,  Male  ciiatom,  and 
J  doubi,  are  arranged  in  triumpiiiuii  worlaie  agiunNt  tlie  most 
rational  deductions  and  the  clearuat  decisions  or  common  sense.  It  is 
in  vain  that  we  are  placed  on  the  proud  intellectual  eminence  of  mo- 
dern tiroes,  thrown  up  by  the  accumulated  labours  of  gifted  spirits  foe 
so  many  ages.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  glory,  and  justly  glory,  in  the 
progressive  emancipation  of  the  mind  from  the  trammels  of  supersti- 
tion, anil  ilie  degrading  state  of  a  blind  submission  to  spiritual  or  tem- 
poral authority — if  we  cannot  make  our  advantages  available,  and,  m 
yielding  homage  to  rule  and  law.  be  satisfied  that  we  submit  only  to 
what  is  just  and  reasonable.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  but,  on  the 
i^unirary,  tlie  regulations  by  which  we  hold  liberty  or  property  are  ca- 
pricious, narrow,  and  revolting  lo  sense  and  policy,  (he  evil  is  not 
less  mischievous  to  lite  individual  than  tu  the  entire  community,  by  ma' 
king  contemptible  the  very  laws  towards  which  all  should  feel  respect  a; 
weD  as  obedience.  No  social  compact  is  worth  any  thing  where  there 
is  this  variance.  Man  is  not  in  our  limes.  Heaven  be  praised  for  it ! 
the  passive  inslnmicnt  he  once  was ;  he  has  put  on  a  character  more 
consisteiit  with  his  grade  in  tlie  creation,  and  the  knowledge  of  those 
inherent  rlglits  which  Nature  informs  him  are  inalienably  his 
The  mischief,  then,  of  legal  ilecisions  not  groimded  in  reason,  must 
be  evident,  even  if  based  upon  precedent ;  but  how  much  more  so 
when  precedent  itself  is  rational  and  correct,  and  novelty  and  absur- 
dity make  their  appearance  hand-in-hand  together  to  overturn  it. 

Il  may  be  easily  conjectured  that  I  refer  to  the  late  decisions  respect- 
ing literary  property.  The  two  leading  Reviews,  the  Edinburgh  and 
Quarterly,  have  both  agreed  in  opinion  upon  llie  extraordinary  doc- 
trine which  has  emanated  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  on  this  subject, 
— a  doctrine  subversive  of  the  right  of  pri>perly,  contrary  to  former 
decisions,  pernicious  in  effect,  and  absurd  in  practice.  Alter  what  has 
been  said  in  these  able  publications,  it  might  seem  almost  superfluous 
to  add  any  tiling  more;  the  Edinburgh,  in  particular,  having  shewn 
that  former  decrees  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  the  last  century  were 
diametrically  the  reverse  of  those  of  the  present  Chancellor,  and  that 
works  both  libellous  and  Jiamoral,  tucb  us  no  author  would  now  pub- 
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lishy  have  been  protected,  as  regards  a  property  in  them,  in  that  Court 
The  Edinburgh,  taking  up  the  question  in  a  view  strictly  legal,  has 
impugned  the  present  practice  as  a  profesuonal  writer  would  do,  by 
quoting  former  cases,  and  among  them  the  piracy  of  the  libellous  and 
inmioral  Miscellanies  of  Pope,  Swift,  and  others.  In  this  mode  I  have 
no  intention  to  second  it;  but  there  are  two  or  three  important 
reasons  notwithstanding,  why  the  subject  should  be  noticed  at  present. 
In  the  first  place,  it  seems  tantamount  to  a  duty  that  every  literary 
work  should,  as  much  as  possible,  expose  the  serious  evil  of  the  new 
doctrine,  and  contribute  a  modicum  to  the  exposure  of  its  faUacy.  In 
the  next  place,  an  instance  somewhat  different  from  the  former,  but  of 
a  character  equally  singular,  has  occurred  in  the  Vice-Chancellor's 
Court  too  recf'ntly  to  have  been  noticed  in  the  before-mentioned  pub- 
lications ;  and  lastly,  it  is  beneficial  to  society  to  second  public  opinicHi 
on  such  a  question,  upon  grounds  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  law, 
but  are  derived  from  universally  received  principles  of  justice,  within 
the  boundaries  of  which  all  law  decisions  must  at  no  very  distant  pe^ 
nod  be  circumscribed. 

The  success  of  an  iqipllcation  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  an  in- 
junction to  restrain  a  pirate,  or,  in  plainer  terms,  a  thief,  who  deprives 
another  of  his  property,  and  deals  openly  in  the  stolen  wares,  never 
should  depend  on  the  tendency  of  the  writings  stden,  because  the  ap- 
plication to  that  Court  should  simply  be  considered  as  a  temporary 
protection  for  a  disputed  property,  tne  nature  of  which,  and  the  owner* 
ship  also,  is  to  be  subsequently  judged  of  elsewhere.     In  the  view  of 
the  Chancellor,  a  book  ought  to  be  but  as  so  much  waste  paper  of  a 
certain  value,  more  or  less,  that  constituted  a  property.     He  is  placed 
in  the  situation  of  a  trustee  of  a  litigated  property,  to  prevent  mjury, 
which  he  must  hold  entire  until  the  question  at  issue  between  the  parties 
is  decided  by  an  arbitrator.     Should  the  work  be  inunoral,  it  is  part 
of  the  question  for  the  Court  of  Law  to  decide,  and  for  that  alone.     The 
final  decision  may  be  that  the  work  is  of  such  a  nature  as  that  an  ac- 
tion cannot  be  sustained.    ^^You,  Mr.  Author,  or  Bookseller,  have 
been  robbed,  but  you  have  been  robbed  of  contraband  goods,  as  has 
clearly  appeared  in  evidence,  and  therefore  you  can  have  no  satisfaction 
here,  for,  that  which  the  law  cannot  recognise  as  a  property,  it  cannot 
secure  to  you."     Such  seems  to  have  been  the  spirit  of  practice  until 
Lord  Eldon,  placing  himself  in  the  situation  of  a  Judge  and  Jury  of  the 
Law  Courts,  refused  the  plaintifi^'s  application,  and  made  himself  the 
censor  of  literary  works — thereby,  if  bad,  according  to  his  notions  or 
doubts,  indirectly  sanctioning  piracy,  and  aiding  the  circulation  in  the 
cheap^  possible  form,  and  in  augmented  numbers,  by  the  robber.     It 
is  true,  the  plaintiff  may  still  apply  to  a  Law  Court ;  but,  in  the  in- 
terim, the  pirate  sells  edition  upon  edition,  and,  before  the  trial  can  be 
brought  on,  he  has  achieved  his  object — sold  all  he  might  ever  be  able 
to  sell,  if  he  but  used  common  diligence,  and^rendered  even  the  ex- 
penses of  an  action  at  law  a  useless  waste  of  money.     Here,  then,  is 
an  evil,  confessedly  of  great  magnitude,  removable  by  following  the 
former  practice  of  the  Court  and  the  simplest  dictates  of  reason — a 
path,  indeed,  so  plain  that  a  child  could  not  err  in  it — and  the  difficulty 
seems  to  me  how  to  find  an  excuse  for  deviating  from  the  beaten  track. 
If  a  book  be  immoral,  givmg  it  tenfold  drcidationi  by  allowing  its 
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piracy,  must  be  infinitely  more  pernicimis  than  permitting  the  man  who 
at  all  events  is  the  riglitfiiL  owner  of  the  property,  lo  liold  it,  bad  as  it 
may  be,  till  a  Court  of  Law  deciiles  iigiiinst  him.  In  Chancery  it 
seems  that  the  reverse  of  the  maxim  "  Uf  two  evils  choose  the  least"  is 
10  become  an  established  precedent. 

Who,  in  such  cases,  if  the  Chancellor  is  made  a  judge  of  literature 
as  well  as  equity,  is  to  fix  the  limit  when  he  shall  cea»e  to  have  doubts  ? 
The  property  of  the  subject  is  to  lie  ojjen  to  plunder,  because  the  ca- 
price, political  prejudice,  incapacily,  or  what  not,  of  a  Chancellor, 
may  make  him  refuse  it  the  instant  protection  of  the  law,  1  deny  the 
ability  of  nine  Chancellors  out  of  ten  to  form  correct  opinions  on  lite- 
rary worlis.  Men  bred  to  the  law,  who  have  grown  old  in  the  pursuit, 
toilsome  and  arduous  as  it  is,  are  the  persons  in  society  the  worst  con- 
stituted of  any  to  form  opinions  on  literary  matters :  ihey  have  all 
their  lives  been  employed  with  line  and  rule,  upon  case  and  fact,  com- 
pressing their  energies  into  one  narrow  pursuit,  and  cramped  within 
boundancs  over  which  imagination  dares  not  cast  an  excursive  glance. 
They  are  to  act  only  upon  facts ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  would  climb 
to  high  eminence  in  their  profession,  they  must  stifle  every  feeling  that 
would  lead  them  aside  into  scenes  of  fancy  or  fiction ;  they  must  be 
denf  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  "  clianning  never  so  wisely  ;"  the 
"  spoils  of  time,"  in  the  p^e  of  any  but  law  history,  they  must  not 
contemplate ;  the  poetry  uf  life  must  be  a  dead  letter  to  them ;  and 
they  must  abhor  the  pages  of  romance,  and  the  very  book  of  Nature 
itself.  Is  it  not  likely,  therefore,  with  such,  that  the  visions  of  the 
poet,  and  the  lively  scenes  of  the  novelist,  run  but  a  bad  chance  of 
fair  and  honest  interpretation  ?  Twelve  men,  who  had  not  been  indu- 
rated by  the  character  of  such  n  pursuit  against  the  impressions  of 
eilemal  nature,  and  who  are  still  governed  by  the  dictates  of  sober 
tense,  are  infinitely  lo  be  preferred  as  judges  in  such  matters.  More- 
over there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  authors  or  booksellers  should  be 
excluded  from  tlie  safeguard,  as  to  property,  that  their  fellow-subjec 
recnve,  from  the  first  to  the  last  step  that  the  law  can  aflbrd.  If  the 
great  names  that  now  reflect  so  much  glory  on  England  had  been  i 
volved  in  the  doubts  of  a  Chancellor,  how  would  their  noblest  worlu 
have  been  treated.  Let  us  imagine  a  pirate  of  Spenser's  Faery  Queen 
brought  up  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  what  justice  could  the  author  expect  f 
bow  many  stanzas  would  be  found  exceptionable .'  MiUon  would  be 
esteemed  as  worthless  as  Byron  in  "  Cain  j"  and  Pope  would  be  lost 

East  redemption,  were  it  for  his  "  Eloise"  alone — more  especially,  per- 
aps,  as  she  was  under  guardianship  at  the  time  she  is  supposed  to 
have  encowaged  her  lover's  passion  !  But  if  such  would  be  tlie  fate 
of  works  of  fancy,  what  have  we  not  to  fear  for  political  publications 
thnt  may  taunt  the  very  Chancellor  himself,  his  friends  and  supporters  ? 
How  may  the  cause  of  truth  be  injured,  and  property  in  a  work  of 
such  a  nature  be  deteriorated,  under  pretence  of  its  being  lit>ellous ! 
It  is  not  meant  to  insinuate  that  the  present  Chancellor  would  so  act, 
but  it  u  possible  he  or  his  successors  might ;  and  what  sort  of  security 
for  property  is  that  which  remains  at  the  mercy  of  one  man's  pre- 
judices i* 

"     every  work  may  now  be  printed  %hat  will  remunerate  the  rob- 
aad  (bit  brings  me  to  the  last  most  curious  decision  m  the  Vice- 
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Chancellor's  court.  I  say  any  work  may  be  printed,  because  it  appears 
that  injunctions  are  only  now  to  be  granted  after  it  is  shewn  by  a  Court 
of  Law  that  they  are  deserving  protection;  and  then,  when  an  injunc- 
tion is  not  of  the  smallest  advantage  it  may  be  had  on  being  applied 
for — ^the  Court  of  Law,  be  it  observed,  having  previously  pa^ed  judg- 
ment on  the  pirate  for  the  self-same  piracy !  All  the  time,  to  be  sure, 
the  thief  sells  the  stolen  property ;  but  he  is,  if  the  proceeding  in  a  Law 
Court  be  against  him,  to  declare  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  on  an  a^ 
plication  from  the  party  robbed,  the  profit  he  has  made  by  the  theft  up 
to  that  time.  A  notable  shift  in  justice ;  thus  making  the  thief  dis- 
gorge the  plunder,  or  what  he  may  choose  to  say  is  the  amount  of  it. 
Thus,  too,  the  quality  of  the  goods  purloined  are  made  to  constitute 
the  guilt,  or  otherwise,  of  the  taker !  The  persons  who  pirate  books 
are  known  to  be  not  worth  sixpence ;  and  it  b  notorious,  that  a  penny 
can  never  be  obtained  from  this  low  class  of  pilferers,  let  the  future  de- 
dsions  of  the  Law  Courts  be  what  they  may.  Responsible  and  respect- 
able booksellers  hold  such  conduct  in  a  just  abhorrence.  Thus  sagely, 
therefore,  has  the  court  managed,  that  the  injured  can  have  no  real 
remedy — instead  of  protecting  the  property  till  trial  in  a  Law  Court, 
where,  if  deemed  immoral  or  libellous,  no  redress  would  be  given,  and  a 
penalty  might  afterwards  attach  to  the  publication.  The  rightfUl  pro- 
prietor may,  indeed,  marvel  at  the  wisdom  of  such  a  decision — ^but  I 
will  state  the  proceeding  itself. 

Soon  after  the  three  last  Cantos  of  Don  Juan  issued  from  the  press, 
a  low  tradesman  immediately  printed  and  circulated  a  pirated  edition  ; 
an  injunction  was  applied  for  and  granted  by  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
to  restrain  him  from  selling  the  pirated  copies.  He  had  the  hardihood, 
however,  to  come  personally  into  court  and  apply  for  the  injunction  to 
be  set  aside,  on  the  ground  that  the  book  was  of  an  immoral  tendency, 
and  that  therefore  he  had  a  right  to  print  and  circulate  as  many  copies 
as  he  pleased.  The  Court,  it  b  to  be  presumed,  in  its  great  zeal  for 
the  public  good  and  its  high  regard  for  public  morals,  granted  the 
prayer  of  the  pirate,  with  the  proviso,  that  he  kept  an  account  of  the 
profits  until  a  Court  of  Law  should  decide  whether  the  work  was  of  a 
nature  that  entitled  it  to  protection.  Now,  it  being  clear  that  the 
party  who  first  applied  for  the  injunction  was  the  rightful  owner  of  the 
work,  good  or  bad  as  it  might  be,  the  line  pointed  out  by  reason  and 
common  sense  indicated,  that,  until  it  was  found  by  a  verdict  in  a  Law 
Court  not  entitled  to  protection,  tlie  real  owner  had  a  claim  upon  the 
justice  of  the  country.  Indeed  this  can  be  the  only  use  of  an  applica- 
tion to  Chancery — namely,  that  a  temporary  relief  may  be  instantly 
afforded,  until  the  question  is  decided  elsewhere.  The  Vice-Chan- 
cellor,  however,  did  not  let  the  character  of  the  book  rest  upon  his  own 
doubts  of  its  tendency ;  but  he  thought  ^'  the  Court  had  no  original 
jurisdiction  in  such  cases,  and  that  it  only  interfered  to  prevent  an 
injury."  Now,  if  the  work  be  unimpeachable,  a  Court  of  Law  gives  the 
remedy,  until  which,  injury  is  prevented  by  the  interdiction  of  the 
work  to  the  pirate ;  this  would  seem  to  be  tlie  proper  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, for  it  is  surely  more  reasonable  that  the  rightfiil  owner  should 
be  secured  until  the  question  JMs  been  brought  to  an  bsue,  than  that 
the  plunderer  should  be  suffered  to  circulate  a  cheap  edition,  for  the 
copy-right  of  which  the  real  owner  had  probably  paid  a  large  sum  of 
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k>ney.  This  edition  he  could  not  aflord  to  sell  for  five  limes  the 
KUm  of  the  ediiion  pirated,  and  consequently  could  not  command  Tor  it 
an  equal  circulation  witli  the  coarse  editions,  which  had  cost  the  plun- 
derers nothing  but  llie  expense  of  printing  and  paper.  It  is  iherefure 
obvious,  that  the  bookseller,  if  he  be  subsequently  protected  in  a  Court 
of  Law,  must  sufler  great  injury,  even  were  it  possible  for  him  to  luake 
the  pirale  refund  the  exact  sum  of  profit  he  had  made.  The  Vice- 
Chancellor  observed,  that  he  had  refused  the  protection  of  the  Court 
lately  to  a  song,  because  it  was  "  a  flippant  trifling  production  ;^'  but 
what  had  the  nature  of  the  production  to  do  with  the  mailer,  when  it 
raight  have  involved  a  great  property  ?  The  very  act  of  going  into 
Chancery,  by  men  in  the  full  possession  of  their  faculties,  is  of  itself 
sufficient  evidence  that  it  is  for  no  trivial  object  in  value,  when  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Court  are  considered.  It  will  not  be  denied,  thai  in  a 
country  like  England,  an  article  which  the  Court  may  regard  as  very 
trilling  in  itself,  and  wliich  is  in  fact  really  so,  may  involve  property  to 
an  enormous  extent 

This  decision  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  is  still  much  more  consistent 
than  the  refusal  of  his  superior  in  Chancery  to  interfere  because  of  hit 
own  doubts  of  the  tendency  of  a  publication.  If  a  Chancellor's  notion! 
of  equity  are  to  be  made  the  sole  rule  of  the  Court,  tliey  must  change 
with  every  new  Chancellor ;  there  is  no  guessing  the  extent  of  the 
chief  they  may  pro<lure.  Few  works  that  havelind  a  great  clreulat 
and  that  are  stupendous  monuments  of  the  Nation's  glory,  have  been 
free  from  passages  and  sentiments  in  policy,  morals,  and  religion,  ihat 
some  srnipulous  Chancellor  might  not  imagine  undeserving  the  protec- 
tion of  his  court.  Lord  Chancellors  are  as  much  party-men  in  politici 
as  others,  and  they  may  be  to  the  full  as  much  bigots  in  religion  ; — 
this  may  be  lax  in  morals ;  that  may  be  unimpeachable  as  to  morals, 
but  not  ovcmice  about  religion ;  and  the  opinion  of  each  is  still 
equally  good  upon  both  points,  and  equally  decisive  as  to  the  property 
which  may  depend  upon  them.  It  has  been  remarked,  on  the  authority 
of  Selden,  "  that  the  making  the  Chancellor's  sense  of  equity  a  rule 
for  the  administration  of  justice  in  Chancery,  was  like  making  the  leni>tb 
of  the  Chancellor's  foot  the  standard  of  cloth  measure — one  Chancellor 
might  have  a  long  foot,  another  a  short  one,  and  so  on."  If  it  is  to  be 
so,  Chancery  law  will  become  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  public  mind. 
The  question  of  preceding  law,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  is  so  clearly 
in  opposition  to  the  late  decisions,  that  one  is  wholly  at  a  " 
account  for  them. 

But  if  we  examine  the  allegations  of  the  defendant,  and  the  g-rounds 
wliich  he  urged  in  support  of  setting  aside  the  injunction,  we  shall  dis 
cover  matter  for  the  astonishment  of  the  country.  Men  defending 
themselves  in  cases  of  action,  or  in<lictment  for  libel,  wlien  their  feel- 
ings ore  warm,  often  give  the  r«in  to  vituperation  against  individuals, 
and  are  instantly  checked  by  the  judge,  who  informs  them,  that  one 
libel  is  not  to  be  defended  by  another.  In  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
however,  there  is  no  resemblanee  to  tliis  sort  of  proceeding.  From  < 
rafcssed  regard  to  public  morals,  the  Court  refuses  its  protection  U 
iparativ^ly  liraitrd  circulation  of  a  work  of  doubtful  tendency,  ii 
ids  of  tbe  rightful  owner;  but  still  fartiier  m  fvrncc  its  refiard  for 
,  allows  a  pirate  to  circulate  without  number,  in  the  chi'npeji 
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possible  fomiy  that  very  property,  and  permits  in  Court  the  barefaced 
iniquitous  ground  of  defence,  that  the  work  is  immoral !  Now,  if  pre- 
ceding Chancellors  had  made  it  a  rule  to  refuse  their  protection  to 
such  property,  which  it  does  not  appear  they  have  done,  the  officer 
who  fills  the  seat  of  equity  at  present  seems  bound  to  take  the  means 
most  consistent  with  reason  and  justice,  to  keep  the  circulation  as 
limited  as  possible ; — and  if  the  reverse  had  been  the  preceding  prac- 
tice, he  should  have  laboured  to  efiect  an  alteration.    At  present,  it  ap- 
pears as  if  the  Court  were  determined  to  annoy  the  proprietpr  of  tro 
work,  rather  than  do  what  was  consistent  with  sound  sense,  even  at  the 
expense  of  fourfold  injury  to  those  morals,  of  which  it  alleges  itself  the 
champion.     Ought  the  reason  urged  by  a  pirate  to  secure  himself  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  plunder,  ever  to  be  listened  to  in  a  British  court 
of  justice,  but  as  an  additional    charge  of  criminality  against   the 
^  speaker  ?  How  venial  is  the  offence  of  the  worst  of  libellers  to  such  an 
offender  as  this !  The  libeller  may  have  endured  repeated  and  unpro- 
voked provocation  from  the  libelled :  the  latter  may  be  one  high  in 
office  or  raAk ;  he  may  be  a  landlord  who  has  oppressed  his  tenant,  a 
seducer  who  has  robbed  the  libeller  of  all  he  holds  dear  in  the  worid  ; 
or  the  latter  may  have  overstepped  the  bounds  of  prudence,  and  in  a 
moment  of  the  indignant  feeling  of  honest  patriotism,  he  may  have 
hurled  a  well-merited  but  imprudent  sarcasm  at  the  head  of  an  autho* 
rity.    Here  there  is  some  motive  in  palliation  of  the  offence — some- 
thing redeeming  even  in  a  breach  df  the  rigid  enactments  of  the  law. 
But  what  palliation  is  there  for  a  vile  pander  in  lucre—a  man  careless 
of  consequences,  so  that  he  may  put  money  into  his  pocket,  coming 
unblushingly  into  the  sanctuary  of  jU^ice,  and  there  nolding  up  his 
head,  the  brazen  token  of  avarice  and  dishonesty,  and  pleading  that  the 
work  before  the  Court  b  licentious,  wicked^  and  will  corrupt  the  com- 
munity, and  that,  therefore,  he  is  justified  in  administering  a  tenfold 
dose  of  its  poison  for  his  private  advantage  ?  Is  not  the  allowing  such 
a  wretch  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  infamy  a  greater  evil  inflicted  on 
society,  and  a  more  mischievous  decision,  than  securing  the  rightfiil 
owner  until  a  Law  Court  has  decided  the  matter?  But  even  were  good 
sometimes  attained  by  such  means,  they  ought  not  to  be  used,  being 
unworthy  the  dignity  of  character,  and  the  pure  attributes  which  should 
attend  the  administration  of  justice.     Though  the  law  may  not  have 
forbidden  many  practices  in  its  execution,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is 
always  correct  to  act  upon  them.     A  sheep-stealer  was  hung  at  Exeter 
a  year  or  two  ago,  who  was  convicted  solely  on  the  forced  evidence  of 
two  of  his  children ;  now,  though  a  conviction  was  legal  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  once  nobly  observed  by  a  judge  in  a  like  horrid 
case,  that  he  should  not  suffer  the  ti'ial  to  proceed — he  would  not  punish 
one  crime  by  the  permission  of  a  greater.     It  is  manifestly  a  greater 
mischief  to  suffer  a  pirate  to  justify  himself  for  a  literary  robbery,  by 
alleging  that  he  had  committed  a  robbery  of  immoral  goods,  and  that 
therefore  he  had  a  right  to  spread  the  mischief  infinitely  farther  than  it 
would  otherwbe  have  reached — it  is  manifestly  a  greater  evil  to  allow 
this  in  open  Court,  than  to  concede  a  temporary  protection  to  him  who 
fairly  possesses  the  right  of  property.  # 

He  who  feels  a  respect  for  tlie  courts  of  judicature  of  his  country, 
and  b  well  acquainted  with  the  operation  of  what  passes  in  them  upon 
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society^ .  will  have  observed  with  r^jet  that  decisions  like  the  present 
are  little  calculated  to  add  to  that  veneration  for  the  law,  the  existence 
of  which  has  been  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  surest  safeguards  of  social 
order.  It  requires  little  expertness  in  the  subtleties  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession,  to  judge  clearly  in  a  case  like  the  present.  It  is  a  plain 
straight-forward  question,  and  will  admit  of  as  little  subterfuge  as  any 
that  ever  came  before  a  court.  Why  it  is  that  persons  of  sSi  parties 
see  it  in  the  same  light,  and  that  lawyers  alone  labour  to  obscure  what 
is  in  itself  so  simple,  cannot  easily  be  explained.  There  is  no  laby- 
rinth to  unravel,  no  ancient  statutes  to  unroll,  no  authority  but  plain 
sense  to  consult,  and  the  cause  of  the  preference  given  to  the  new 
practice  is  altogether  a  riddle.  No  one  can  wish  to  see  the  taste  of  the 
age  corrupted.  Let  immoral  publications  be  discouraged,  let  them  be 
put  down,  if  need  be,  by  proper  methods;  but  let  their  circulation  be 
no  longer  extended,  on  the  ground  of  their  pernicious  effects  on  public 
morals,  by  a  Britbh  court  of  justice,  nor  let  the  opinion  of  any 
single  individual,  whatever  may  be  his  station,  consign  to  plunder 
those  literary  works  that  do  not  square  with  his  varying  notions  and 
capricious  views.  We  see  too  much  adherence  to  the  forms  rather 
than  the  substance  of  justice  »mong  present  lawyers.  They  arc  too 
apt,  in  their  profession,  to  run  into  extravagances  rather  than  appear 
destitute  of  craft.  As  the  world  gets  more  enlightened,  however,  we 
shall  find  that  it  will  prefer  a  plain  and  clear  law-practice ;  and  that  the 
circumvolutions,  fictions,  tautology,  anomalies,  and  inconsistencies  of 
our  law  administration,  must  give  way  to  a  more  simple  and  lucid  de- 
velopement  of  the  principles  of  justice,  and  to  the  straightening  and 
clearing  the  intricate  by-ways  that  lead  to  it.  Y    I. 


THE    DAUGHTER   OF    MEATH. 

TuROESius,  the  chief  of  a  turbulent  band, 
Came  over  from  Norway  and  conquer'd  the  land; 
Rebellion  had  smooth'd  the  inrader's  career, 
The  natives  shrank  from  him,  in  hate,  or  in  fcnr  ; 
While  Erin's  proud  spirit  scem*d  slumbering  in  peace, 
In  secret  it  panted  for  dcath^-or  release. 

The  tumult  of  battle  was  hush'd  for  awhile, — 

Turgesius  was  monarch  of  Erin's  fair  isle ; 

The  sword  of  the  conqueror  slept  in  its  sheath, 

His  triumphs  were  honour 'd  with  trophy  and  wreath  ', 

The  princes  of  Erin  despair'd  of  relief, 

And  knelt  to  the  lawless  Norwegian  Chief. 

His  heart  knew  the  charm  of  a  woman's  sweet  smile, 
But  ne'er,  till  he  came  to  this  beautiful  Isle, 
Did  he  know  with  what  mild,  yet  resistless  controul, 
That  sweet  smile  can  conquer  a  conqueror's  soul — 
And  oh !  *mid  the  sweet  smiles  most  sure  to  enthrall, 
He  soon  met  with  one — he  thought  sweetest  of  all. 

The  brave  Prince  of  Meath  had  a  dau|!rhter  as  fair 

As  the  pearls  from  Loch  Neagh,  which  encircled  her  hair ; 
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The  Tynut  beheld  her,  and  cried, ''  She  shall  come 
To  reigD  as  the  Queen  of  my  gay  mountain  home ; 
Ere  sunset  to-morrow  hath  crimson*d  the  sea, 
Meiachlin,  send  forth  thy  young  daughter  to  me  !** 

Awhile  paused  the  Prince— too  indignant  to  speak, 
There  bum'd  a  reply  in  his  glance— on  his  cheek; 
But  quickly  tliat  hurried  expression  was  gone, 
And  calm  was  his  manner,  and  mild  was  his  tone : 
He  answer'd — *^  Ere  sunset  hath  crimson'd  the  sea, 
To-morrow — ^I  '11  send  m>  young  daughter  to  thee ! 

**  At  sunset  to*morrow  your  palace  forsake, 
With  twenty  young  chiefs  seek  the  isle  on  yMi  lake ; 
And  there,  in  its  coolest  and  pleasantest  shades. 
My  child  shall  await  you  with  twenQr  fair  maids : 
Yes — bright  as  my  armour,  the  damsels  shall  be, 
I  send  with  my  daughter,  Turgesius,  to  thee." 

Tui^esius  returned  to  his  palace ; — ^to  him 

The  sports  of  that  evening  seem'd  languid  and  dim ; 

And  tediously  long  was  the  darkness  of  night. 

And  slowly  Uie  morning  unfolded  its  light ; 

The  sun  seem'd  to  linger — as  if  it  would  be 

An  age  ere  his  setting  would  crimson  the  sea. 

At  length  came  the  moment — ^the  King  and  his  band 
With  rapture  push'd  off  their  light  boat  from  the  land ; 
And  bright  shone  the  gems  on  their  armour,  and  Inight 
Flashed  their  fast-moving  oars  in  the  setting  sun*s  li|^t ; 
And  long  ere  they  landf»l,  they  saw  throu^  the  treea. 
The  maidens'  white  garments  that  waved  in  the  breesc. 

More  strong  in  the  lake  was  the  dash  of  each  oar. 
More  swift  the  gay  vessel  flew  on  to  the  shore ; 
Its  keel  touch'd  the  pebbles — but  over  the  surf 
The  youths  in  a  moment  had  leap'd  to  the  turf, 
And  nish'd  to  a  shady  retreat  in  the  wood, 
Where  many  veil'd  forms  mute  and  motionless  stood. 

*^  Say,  which  is  Melachlin's  fair  daughter  ? — away 
With  these  veils,"  cried  Turgesius,  "  no  longer  delay ; 
Resistance  is  vain,  we  will  quickly  behold 
Which  robe  hides  the  loveliest  face  in  its  fold ; 
These  clouds  shall  no  longer  o'ershadow  our  bliss, 
Let  each  seise  a  veil — and  my  trophy  be  thit  /" 

He  seized  a  white  veil,  and  before  him  appear'd 
No  fearful  weak  girl — but  a  foe  to  be  fear'd  ! 
A  youth — who  sprang  forth  from  his  female  disguise. 
Like  lightning  that  flashes  from  calm  summer  skies ; 
His  hand  grasp'd  a  weapon,  and  wild  was  the  joy 
That  shone  in  the  glance  of  the  Warrior-Boy. 

And  under  each  white  robe  a  youth  was  conceal 'd. 
Who  met  his  opponent  with  sword,  and  with  shield. 
Turgesius  was  slain — and  the  maidens  were  blest, 
Melachlin's  fair  daughter  more  blithe  than  the  rest ; 
And  ere  the  last  sunbeam  had  crimson'd  the  sea. 
They  hailed  the  Boy-Victon— and  Erin  was  free ! 


Autumnal  Lear>e». 


Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Duke  of  Buckinghnrn,  vho  was  driven 
from  London  to  Mulgruve  Castle,  Vorkahire,  by  ihe  great  plague  ? 
On  ihe  abatfiofiil  of  lliiit  scourge,  in  the  autumn  of  ihe  same  year, 
tlii^  Uukr  made  preparutiotis  Tor  returnuig  to  his  favourite  Mall  in 
Saint  James's  Park.  His  rural  tenants  wHited  upon  bim  in  a  body,  tn 
bewul  bin  departurp,  and  res[iectfully  asked  ivlien  ihcy  might  hope  to 
see  him  ngain.  "  Not  till  ibe  next  plague,"  answered  his  Orace.  The 
*amc  Duke,  by  the  way,  thus  execrated  a  dog  that  had  offended  liim — 
"  Gel  along  with  you  for  a  rascally  cur !  Ah,  I  wisli  you  were  mar- 
ried and  settled  in  the  cmmtry." — The  late  Duke  of  Queensberry 
1)L<  well  remembered  by  most  middie-aged  inhabitants  of  the  melro- 
poiis.  <!>ncn  has  my  disembodied  shade  Bitted  under  Lord  Witliani 
(Jordou's  wall,  opposite  the  veteran's  Piccadilly  residence,  to  gaze  upon 
bim,  with  his  straw  bat,  green  parasol,  and  nankeen  trowaers  lileaehed 
by  repeated  abliilions,  "  Does  not  your  Grace  find  London  very 
empty  f"  bawled  a  morning  visitor  in  his  soundest  ear,  on  the  GDeenlli 
day  of  a  hot  September.  "  Yes,"  answered  the  Duke ;  "  but  it  is 
fuller  Iban  the  country." — Tlieae  arc  the  only  two  men  of  whom  I  ever 
heard  who  pleaded  a  Justilieatian  on  being  seen,  like  autumnal  leaves, 
scattered  about  the  streets  of  London  during  the  fall  of  the  year. 
Many  uibers  have  pleaded  a  general  Justification.  Doctor  Johnson 
said,  he  who  b  tired  of  London  is  tired  of  existence.  Charles  Morris 
eulogizes  "  the  sweet  sliady  side  of  Pall  Mall,"  in  strains  which,  tike 
bis  favourite  beverage,  become  the  mellower  for  age  ;  and  Doctor 
Moseley  used  to  say, "  I  am  half  distracted  whenever  I  go  into  the 
•ountry  ;  ibere  is  such  a  noise  of  nothing."  All  these  were  celebrated 
men,  who  could  brazen  il  out.  The  common  herd  of  mortals  invent 
excuses :  they  shuffle  like  a  May-day  sweep,  and  lie  like  the  prospec- 
tus of  a  new  Maga/.ine.  They  never  saw  the  humours  of  Bartholomew 
('air  before  j  ihey  could  not,  till  last  Sunday,  get  a  ticket  to  hear  the 
Reverend  Edward  Irving:  they  liave  a  particular  wish  to  see  "the 
Great  Unknown*'  in  tile  Haymarket;  or  the  pavement  of  St.  James's 
Square  b  about  to  be  Mac-adamized,  and  they  are  bent  upon  patron- 
izing the  process. 

Lord  Robert  Ranter  is  still  sneaking  about  St.  James's  Street.  I 
tall  it  sneaking,  because,  if  his  ojilics  start  any  being  near  the  Palace, 
lie  backs  up  Bury  Street ;  or,  if  liard  pushed,  he  is  intently  eager  upon 
decypbering  the  allusions  in  the  cnricature-shop.  Dean  Swift  tells  us 
that  two  of  (he  brothers  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  made  great 
avoid  meeting,  whereby  it  usually  happened  that  they  encountered 
each  other,  so  it  fell  out  last  Wednesday  with  Lord  Robert  and  Cap- 
tain Augustus  Tbiickeray.  The  former  saw  the  dapper  farce-writer, 
mentioned  in  my  last,  skipping  down  St.  James's  Street,  anil  the  latter 
beheld  young  Culpepper  swaggering  up  it.  Both  were,  of  course, 
med  of  beiug  autumnal  leaves,  and  both,  at  the  same  moment, 

jd  into  the  pasirycook'a-shop,  on  the  right  side  as  you  walk  froni 

^Mitll  to  Piccadilly.     Each  was  of  caurse  surprised  at  Meeting  th< 
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other  in  London  in  September.  But  the  mischief  did  not  end  here. 
The  farce-writer  was  suddenly  arrested  in  his  brisk  bobbing  career  by 
an  odour  of  mock-turtle  soup  ;  and  young  Culpepper  felt  a  penchant 
for  a  glass  of  cherry  bounce.  The  consequence  was,  that  all  four 
met  upon  the  floor  of  the  confectioner.  Now  came  the  moment  for 
two  pair  of  imaginations  to  come  into  play.  Lord  Robert  was  quite 
on  the  wing ;  he  merely  stayed  to  see  Madame  Vestris  commence  her 
re-engagement :  Captain  Thackeray  was  never  more  surprised  in  his 
life  than  in  finding  himself  in  town ;  but  the  fact  *was;  that  his  gun 
burst  last  week  at  Sir  Frank  Featherspring's,  and  he  had  merely  come 
to  purchase  a  new  one.  Young  Culpepper  had  been  summoned  from 
Margate  to  oppose  the  discharge  of  an  insolvent  debtor  ;  and  the  dap- 

esr  farce-writer  had  sprained  his  ankle  in  stepping  out  of  a  box  at  the 
righton  Theatre,  and  was  come  to  town  for  advice. — Four  greater 
falsehoods  were  never  uttered  under  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall ! 

The  usual  question  of — ^'  who  would  have  thought  of  meeting  you 
in  town  at  this  time  of  the  year  f " — having  been  reciprocally  pro- 
pounded, all  four  of  our  autumnal  leaves  grew  wondrous  loving. 
^  Misery,''  says  the  proverb,  ^'  makes  a  man  acquainted  with  strange 
bedfellows."  September  may  be  said  to  generate  associations  equally 
extraordinary.  Young  Culpepper  proposed  a  dinner  at  his  father's 
houseln  Savage  Gardens  on  the  following  day.  The  invitation  was 
joyfully  acceded  to.  As  the  party  separated,  jroung  jCulpepper  and 
the  farce-writer  issued  together  up  Jermyn  Street  "  I  declare  I  am 
quite  pleased  with  Lord  Robert's  manner,''  said  the  former ;  "  I  never 
knew  him  so  gracious  :  what  can  it  be  owing  to  ?"  *'  The  season/' 
answered  the  dramatist :  ^^  People  of  fashion  grow  quite  warm  and 
hearty  when  nobody  of  any  note  sees  them.  If  the  sun  were  but  half 
as  hot,  it  would  be  a  capital  thing  for  the  harvest."  "  Well !  that  ac- 
counts for  it,"  ejaculated  the  young  citizen  :  "  old  Mrs.  Poppleton 
stopped  her  carriage  yesterday  in  Russell  Square,  on  purpose  to  ask 
me  to  dine  with  her.  She  reproach«*d  me  quite  tenderly  for  never 
coming  near  her :  and  lo  and  behold  !  I  found  that  the  foundation  of 
the  feast  was  her  want  of  a  fourth  to  make  up  a  rubber.  She  was  beat- 
ing the  highways  and  hedges,  and  luckily  happened  to  alight  upon  me." 

Old  Culpepper  received  the  party  with  great  civility.  He,  too,  was 
an  autunmal  leaf,  and  he  too  had  his  lie  n  ady  for  being  one.  They 
could  not  get  a  house  at  Ramsgate :  Broadst.iirs  was  too  retired  :  and 
as  for  Margate,  Mrs.  Culpepper  would  not  hear  of  it :  so  they  meant, 
next  Saturday,  to  try  Brighton :  he  was  aware  that  there  was  a  terrible 
mixture  there  :  especially  from  Saturday  to  Monday  :  but  the  air  might 
do  Mrs.  Culpepper's  stomach  good,  and  he  himself  had  never  seen  a 
chain  |)ier. 

After  dinner,  at  which  "  the  hot  and  hurried  Jane"  administered, 
witiiout  being  the  authoress  of  any  material  catastrophe.  Lord  Robert 
Rantei*  ex|)ressed  to  Captain  Thackeray  his  surprise  at  not  having  seen 
his  name  in  the  Co  vent-garden  play -bills,  after  the  performance  of 
Hamlet.  "  Why,  the  fact  is,"  said  the  Captain,  "  upon  reflection,  I 
did  not  think  It  quite  a  gentlemanly  thing  to  supersede  Kean  or 
Macready  :  they  enjoy  a  certain  portion  of  popular  favour,  and,  hang 
it  it  would  not  be  quite  fair  to  clamber  over  their  heads.  No !  1  have 
lately  been  tiuiiing  my  mind  toward  writing  plays,  rather  than  actmg 
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ibrai.  Before  dinner,  I  was  looking  uvt^r  the  Life  of  llayley,  in  Mr. 
Cul^iqiper's  wimlow-aeai,  jonUer.  1  see  thai  ihe  piwt,  at  his  ouuel  la 
lite,  specitlaf^cl  ii^ii  writing  two  plays  per  aiuiuui,  wliicli,  at  five  hun- 
ili«il  p'tunils  cocli  (liiii  esliniaieil  rate  of  prulit),  wuuli)  ^Jve  faiiu  a  tliou- 
wuid  a-ycar  :  a  very  gentle  manly  addition  to  auy  man's  incomi^  I  ra- 
ther bflieve,  that  in  point  of  fuct,  Hayiey  never  got  a  iliousuiid  pence 
trom  [lie  theatre,  wliicli  I  am  rather  surprised  ai,  lor  he  wa:i  unques- 
tionably a  gentlpman  : — inde<?d,  he  behaved  to  both  his  wives  in  ttie 
higliost  style  of  fashion." — ''  At  my  dr&matic  outset,'*  said  the  dupptf 
ferKe-writer,  "  my  exjiectations  were  not  less  sanguine  than  those  of 
■he  poet  of  Eariham.  My  first  production  was  a  coniedy,  and  my  last 
one  a  farce."  ''  I  should  like  to  know  the  history  of  both  of  them," 
said  old  Culpepper,  pushing  the  bottle  to  him  ai  the  same  lime.  "I 
had  once  some  l;kste  for  the  drama  myself.  I  shall  never  forget  poor 
John  Palmer  at  the  Royalty.  Ah  .'  he  wiis  the  man  for  Don  Juan.  £ 
am  told,  Lord  Byron  has  f^ed  lately  in  tlie  part :  and  well  he  may. 
Nobody  will  ever  come  up  to  John  Painter — there  was  a  leg  for  you  !'* 
**  My  lirsi  conieily,"'  siiid  the  druin^ilisi,  "  was  called  '  Love  in  Jeo- 
pardy :'  it  was  accepted  by  the  proprietors  of  Covent-garden  Theatre 
"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  the  founder  of  the  feast;  "  John  Palmer  was 
the  man  for  comedy,  and  he  was  at  Drury-lane.  There  was  brown  pow- 
der !  poor  fellow  i  and  such  a  pair  of  blue  silk  stockings.''  "  Nothing 
could  equal  my  joy  at  seeing  it  advertised  in  tliejed  bills  of  the  day, " 
continued  the  writer  of  farres.  "  Except  your  fear  at  the  drawing  up 
of  the  curtain,"  said  Thackeray  :  "  Egad  !  that  is  an  awful  moment : 
I  fdt  it  myself  the  other  day  in  Hamlet  1  slew  whole  squadrons  at 
Waterloo,  without  u  tenth  of  the  trepedation  I  then  felt."  '■  My  piece 
was  successful,*'  continued  the  play-wright ;  "■  and  at  that  time  authors 
received  their  remuneniiion  by  taking  the  proULi  of  the  third,  sixth, 
and  ninth  nights.  The  celebrated  Cuinb<Tland  shook  my  hand,  and 
dubbed  me  the  modern  Congreve.  On  the  third  night,  an  enviou* 
shower  of  rain  fell  at  six  o'clock,  insomuch,  that  the  expenses  did  not 
enter  the  house.  "  The  rain  might  have  thinned  the  pit  and  galle- 
ries,*' observed  the  honest  slopselter, "  but  that  could  not  have  kept 
the  company  away  f^om  the  dress-boxes."  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  air,'* 
retoried  the  follower  of  the  Mu!«es ;  "  people  of  fashion  in  those  daya 
di(f  noi  like  to  expose  their  horses :  coadiraen  then  did  not  want  Mr. 
Martin  of  Ualway  to  tnach  thejn  humanity.  Well!  the  sixth  night 
arrived,  and  a  finer  night  I  never  witnessed.  I  looked  out  upon  the 
chapel-lcads  tram  the  window  of  my  lodgines  in  Martlet-^ourt,  and 
they  were  as  dry  as  a  bone.  Off  I  went  to  the  Theatre  at  a  quarter 
before  six,  and  stationed  myself  in  what  was  then  called  the  slips. 
The  house  was  very  respectably  filled,  and  I  calculated  upon  at  least  « 
hundred  pounds  beyond  the  expenses.  At  the  close  of  the  lirst  musiG)  { 
however,  to  my  ereat  annoyance,  Lewis,  the  manager,  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  infonncd  tlie  house,  that  Mr.  IVIiddleton  having  been 
taken  suddenly  ill,  Mr.  Toms  had  kindly  undertaken  to  read  the  part  of 
Counly,  and  hoped  for  their  usual  kind  indulgence.  Yon  might  have 
knocked  me  down  with  a  featlii;r  I  Happily,  however,  the  audience 
did  not  seem  to  think  there  was  much  to  choose  between  Mr.  Middle- 
tun  and  Mr,  Toms ;  they  ncvordui^ly  slightly  dapped  with  their  hands, 
as  niurh  as  to  say — •  Well,  well !  go  on.'  The  music,  accordingly, 
continued,  and  I  was  ready  to  dance  to  it  for  joy.     The  prompter  now 
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ran!^  his  bell,  and  the  green  curtain  slowly  rising,  discovered  a  genteel 
drawing-room,  with  two  red  chairs,  and  a  sofa  of  the  same  material 
painted  in  the  flats.  Licwis,  at  this  juncture,*once  more  issued  upon  the 
stage.  My  heart  was  in  my  mouth  !  ^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,'  said  the 
stage-manager, '  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  appear  again  before  you,  to 
entreat  your  farther  indulgence ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  Mrs.  Esten,  who 
was  to  have  played  the  part  of  Eugenia,  is  taken  so  alarmingly  ill,  that 
her  life  is  despaired  of:  under  this  awful  visitation,  Mrs.  Twiseldeit 
has  kindly  undertaken — .'  The  audience  would  hear  no  more :  groans, 
hisses,  catcalls,  and  sucked  oranges,  assailed  the  apologist  from  every 
quarter." — '^  I  should  like  to  see  the  sucked  orange  that  dared  fly  at 
John  Palmer,"  said  old  Culpepper.  '^  Ah  !  he  was  the  man  for  an  apo- 
logy— such  a  white  cambric  handkerchief." — '^  Lewis  retreated,  of 
course,"  said  the  narrator, "  and  in  two  minutes  re-appeared,  with  a  pro- 
posal couched  in  the  following  words :  '  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  feel 
greatly  concerned  at  having  excited  your  displeasure,  and  have  only  to 
add,  that  I  am  authorized  by  the  proprietor  to  inform  you,  that  whoever 
objects  to  his  arrangement  may  again  receive  his  money  at  the  door/ 

*  Oh !  very  well,'  exclaimed  at  least  two  hundred  voices ;  and  away 
stalked  the  utterers  to  the  right  and  left,  carrying  away  my  property  in 
their  pockets.  Scarcely  knowing  what  I  did,  I  nished  out  of  the  house, 
and  ran,  as  if  the  devil  drove  me,  to  Mrs.  Esten's  abode  in  Orange- 
street.  The  drawing-room  windows  of  the  lady  glittered  with  lights, 
and  ostrich  feathers  were  waving  in  every  direction.  My  thundering 
appeal  to  the  knocker  brought  to  the  door  Mrs.  Bennett,  her  mothe  r. 

*  Good  heavens  !  madam,'  said  I, '  I  have  left  the  Theatre  in  the  great- 
est confusion  from  the  absence  of  your  daughter.'  *  Oh,  Sir !'  whined 
the  matron,  ^  such  an  alarming  illness" — '  Illness,  madam  !  what  with  all 
these  lamps  and  ostrich  feathers  !'  'Oh  !  only  a  few  particular  friends 
to  keep  up  her  spirits,'  rejoined  the  old  lady.  Finding  that  nothing 
was  to  be  gained  in  that  quarter,  I  returned  to  Covent-garden,  and  dis- 
covered a  *  beggarly  account  oif  empty  boxes.'  *  Really,  Sir,'  said  I 
to  Lewis, '  I  think  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  Theatre  should 
allow  me  the  money  that  uxis  in  it.' " — '  You  may  try  'em,  if  you  please,' 
said  Lewis,  with  his  accustomed  jerk  of  the  head ;  ^  but  I  think  I  can 
venture  to  say  you  won't  catch  them  at  it,' " — "  Fill  your  glass,  Sir," 
said  Culpepper;  "I  think  I  can  venture  to  say  that  poor  John  Palmer 
would  never  have  served  you  so.  Ah  !  there  was  a  leg !  and  such  a 
pair  of  silver  buckles !  I  see  him  now,  starting  back  and  making  his 
hair-powder  fly  over  the  fiddlers'  heads. — Well ;  but  your  ninth  night  ?" 
"  Oh  !  on  the  ninth  nii^ht,"  said  the  poet,  "  the  play  was  Fontainville 
Forest — a  stupid  ghost  thing  of  Bowden's." — "  I  wonder  you  did 
not  call  Lewis  out,"  observed  Captain  Thackeray ;  "  there 's  nothing 
like  a  bullet  for  making  people  civil.  So  much  for  your  first  play ; 
and  now  for  your  last  farce." — ^''Not  till  you  have  tasted  this  cool 
bottle,"  said  old  Culpepper :  "  there,  try  that ;  you  mjiy  be  a  very 
good  poet,  but  you  are  a  biid  hand  at  passing  the  bottle.  Ah  !  poor 
John  Palmer !  he  was  the  man  for  passing  the  botde :  we  shall  never 
see  the  bottle  passed  again ! — But  1  beg  pardon  ;  you  were  going  to 
tell  us  about  your  last  farce." — ^'  Why,  the  history  of  my  last  farce," 
said  the  bard,  '^  is  told  in  two  words :  it  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  egregiously  and  unanimously  damned.    Not  a  single  point  told. 
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They  Ml  otr  dully ;  and  wlii-n  once  the  audience  nre  at  fault,  the  very 
thin^  that  would  othrrwise  delight  are  sure  to  disgust.  In  order  to 
iaibit)e  uiibinsseri  opinions,  I  had  stationed  myself  in  the  iwii-shilling 
gallery.  How  shuri'sighted  an  expedient '.  The  [leople  there  wi  re 
absolutely  frantic  with  rage.  The  author  was  a  villain  :  they  unly  wish- 
ed they  had  him  there;  might  ihe  devil  fetch  thero  if  lh<y  would  not 
throw  him  over  into  the  Pit.  Alarmed  (of  say  perawid  saftty,  I  fol- 
lowed an  orange-woman  up  (be  benches,  and  stole  out  of  that  populous 
pandcinonium ;  awhile  I.hesilftted  on  the  brink  of  the  upper  row — 
'  Shall  I  stop  here?'  said  I  to  myself;  'or  shall  I  atop  al  ihe  stage- 
door  f  "  "  Slop  any  thing  but  the  boitb,"  interrupted  the  founder  of 
the  feaat.  "  Well  f  at  lenph  I  slowly  paced  down  stairs,  walked  into 
Harl-sireet,  and  entered  al  the  slage-door.  Afraid  to  face  the  pity  of 
the  actors  In  the  Green-room,  I  wandered  amid  the  scenery  at  thi'  hack 
of  the  stage,  among  a  motley  assemblnge  of  baronial  casili-s,  wotnls, 
cascades,  butchers'  shops,  and  Chinese  pagodas;  yet  still  the  bowls 
and  hisses  rang  in  my  ears.  Whilu  standing  there,  like  Orestes  tor- 
tured by  the  Furies,  two  scene-shlflers  saw  and  recognised  me.  '  Well  1 
never  n)ind,  Dick,'  said  the  one  of  them  to  the  other  (affecting  not  to 
know  me),  *  I  'II  bet  you  a  pot  of  beer  this  farce  looks  up,  after  all.' 
Thus  1  commenced  my  dramaiic  career  by  being  put  upon  a  level  with 
Congreve,  and  ended  it  by  being  pitied  by  a  scene-shifter !"— "  But, 
Kounds  !"  exclaimed  the  Thespian  Caplain,  "  you  did  nol  pilt  up  with 
it,  did  you  ?  Where  were  your  pistols  ?" — *'  Put  up  with  it ."  said  the 
poet:  "  lo  be  sure  I  diil :  how  could  I  help  myself?" — "  Very  badly," 
said  the  slopseller,  "  if  1  may  judge  from  your  conduct  here :  the 
bollle  has  stood  at  your  rigjii  elbow  two  minutes  and  a  half,  and  you 
have  not  helped  yourself  yet." 
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Fount  of  the  Virgin's  ruin'd  shrine ! 
A  voice  that  speaks  of  the  past  is  thiqe ! 
It  mingles  the  tone  of  a  thoughtful  sigh 
'  With  the  notes  that  ring  through  the  laughing  sky ; 
'Midst  the  mirthful  song  of  the  summer-bird, 
And  the  sonml  of  the  breesc,  it  will  yet  be  heard ! — 
Why  is  it  that  thus  we  may  look  on  thee, 
To  the  festal  son^ine  sparkling  free  ? — 
Tis  that  all  on  earth  is  of  Time's  domain — 
He  bath  made  thee  Nature's  own  again ! 

Fount  of  the  Chapel  with  ages  grey !   • 
Thou  art  springing  freshly  amidst  decay ! 
Thy  rites  are  past,  and  thy  Cross  lies  low, 
And  the  changeful  hours  breathe  o'er  thee  now  ! 
Tet  if  at  thine  altar  one  holy  thought 
In  man's  deep  spirit  of  old  bath  wrought, 
If  peace  to  the  mourner  hath  here  been  giren, 
Or  prayer  from  a  chasten'd  heart  to  Heaven, 
Be  the  spot  still  hallow *d  while  Time  shall  reign, 
Who  baitb  made  thee  Nature's  own  agato !  F.  H. 


MEMOIRS  BT  BARON  FAIN  AND  GENERAL  RAPP.* 

We  have  to  congratulate  the  public  on  th^  appearance  of  two  more 
Toltunes  of  Memoirs  relative  to  the  reign  and  character  of  Napoleon, 
which  in  their  different  ways  are  calculated  to  throw  a  strong  light 
upon  their  subject ;  to  enhance  the  credibility  of  manj  known  anec- 
dotes, while  they  add  to  the  number  of  facts  already  accumulated;  and 
to  give  precision  and  fixity  to  the  ideas  which  philosophy  shall  enter- 
tain of  the  singular  being  from  whom  they  derive  their  interest, — his 
actions,  and  their  ends.  It  is  thus  that  the  present  generation  is 
favoured  with  the  possession  of  knowledge,  which  in  the  less  stirring 
ages,  ere  the  press  had  received  the  full  developemcnt  of  its  powers, 
was  neglected  and  lost,  or  at  best,  left  to  be  recovered  by  posterity 
through  ihe  purblind  labours  of  antiquarians,  the  casual  good  luck  of 
compilers,  and  the  conjectural  felicity  of  historians  in  tracing  causes 
and  their  effects.  Scarcely  three  years  had  elapsed  since  the  decease 
of  Napoleon  in  his  '^  lonely  isle,'*  and  already  we  are  in  possession  of 
abundant  materials  for  history,  reflecting  his  mind  in  every  point  of 
Tiew  from  which  it  could  be  approached,  and  illustrating  his  greatest 
actions  by  the  minutest  traits  of  manifestation,  which  have  escaped  in 
moments  of  domestic  privacy,  of  confidential  intercoiurse,  or  of  uncon- 
trollable excitement. 

Baron  Fain  and  General  Rapp,  the  authors  of  the  Memoirs  now 
under  consideration,  present  two  more  instances  of  that  unbounded  at- 
tachment and  affectionate  admiration  which  Napoleon  seems  to  have 
inspired  in  all  who  were  placed  near  his  person ;  and  their  testimony 
will  doubtless  have  its  weight  in  removing  that  fabric  of  prejudice  and 
of  fakehood,   which  a  cowardly   and  contemptible   expediency   had 

**  **  Memoirs  of  General  Count  Rapp,  Firat  AideHfe-Carop  to  Napoleou  ;  written 
by  himself  and  pul>li8hed  by  his  family." — '*  The  Manuscript  of  1814;  a  Historv  of 
the  Kvents  which  led  to  the  Abdication  of  Napoleon.    By  ^aroo  Fala."  1  roL  8v«. 
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erected  for  the  grossest  purposes  of  national  deception.  "  Politicians,'* 
says  a  valuable  political  writer  *,  ^'  speak  to  lie ;  and  so  inveterate  is 
their  malice,  that  they  blast  even  those  whom  they  patronise."  N^ver, 
perhaps,  Wius  political  malice  more  ingenious  and  more  active  to  mis- 
represent than  against  IN'apoleon  Bonaparte ;  and  never  did  it  recoil 
with  more  deadly  cfTtxt  than  upon  those  of  his  enemies  who  have  not 
disdained  to  btlie  their  victim,  that  they  might  the  more  securely  de- 
stroy him.  To  this  systematic  attack  on  the  character  of  the  Emperor, 
and  its  operation  on  the  naturid  credulity  of  our  countrymen,  allusion 
has  been  already  made  in  a  former  number^' ;  but  the  evil  still  exists. 
Though  Napoleon  be  dead,  the  interests  connected  with  his  name  are 
in  full  and  vigorous  existence ;  and  there  are  too  many  who  have  (or 
fancy  they  have)  an  advantage  in  decrying  his  memory,  and  misrepre- 
senting Ills  deeds.  The  truth  is,  however,  of  the  last  importance  to 
humanity.  The  life  of  tliis  man,  and  the  age  in  which  he  moved,  form 
the  most  wondrous  page  which  history  has  yet  presented  to  the  con- 
templation of  philosophy;  and  accordingly  as  it  is  read,  the  future 
destinies  of  society  may  receive  a  brighter  or  m(»re  sombre  colour.  A 
great  experiment  has  biTn  mad(^  upon  human  nature ;  and  the  welfare 
of  mankind  is  de<^ply  involved  in  the  fairness  of  its  exposition. 

The  reigning  dynasties  of  Europe  most  egregiously  miscalculate  in 
sapposincr  that  they  proftt  by  the  disseminated  story  of  Napoleon's  im- 
puted crimes.  Legitimacy  and  usurpation  have  run  a  race  of  error,  in 
which  each  has  been  more  anxious  to  seek  in  the  other  an  example  to 
justify  its  own  excesses,  than  a  beacon  to  preserve  it  from  that  misrqle 
and  folly  which  have  forced  them  both  in  their  turn  to  abdicate  with 
disgrace.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  powers  that  be  signalize  the  tyranny 
and  violence  of  the  powers  that  are  no  more,  so  long  as  tliey  imitate  or 
even  exceed  them ;  and  tluTe  is  the  less  danger  in  leaving  the  Emperor 
in  possession  of  those  }>ersonal  virtues  with  which  nature  and  circum- 
stance had  endowed  him,  since  let  them  have  been  what  they  might,  he 
has  not  the  less  plunsred  the  nation  he  {rovemed  in  all  but  hopeless  and 
irretrievable  ruin.  lIow(*ver  ennobling  and  spirit-stirring  might  be 
the  genius  of  his  reign,  as  compared  to  the  lethargic  leaden  sway  of 
common-place  despotism,  however  great  the  activity  he  impressed  on 
the  people  he  goaded  to  new  exertions,  still  his  influence  was  tyrannical ; 
nnd  being  so,  was  inevitably  hostile  to  humanity ;  and  the  virtues  by 
which  it  was  accompanied  can  rank  as  little  better  than  splendid  faults, 
unredeeming  in  the  eye  of  philosophy,  as  were  the  virtues  of  the  Pagan 
philosophers  in  the  estimate  of  (^atholic  self-sufliciency.  Could  the 
jBfenins  and  the  ardour  of  a  despot  suffice  to  carry  a  nation  forward  to 
the  acme  of  prosperity,  Napoleon  had  wherewithal  to  have  succeeded ; 
but  the  thing  itself  was  impossible  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  is 
of  no  trifling  import  to  mankind.  The  same  infirmity  of  human  nature 
which  will  not  sufler  th<»  private  man  to  act  morally  well  when  uncon- 
trolled by  the  will  of  his  fellow-creatures,  effectually  prevents  a  king 
from  doing  politically  right,  when  emancipated  from  all  law  and  judg- 
ment of  society.     Of  this  tnith  Napoleon  affords  the  happiest  illustra- 

*  Ensor  on  National  Government .  f  Jan.  \B2S,  p.  79. 
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tion ;  and  it  is  a  capital  crime  against  society  to  aim  at  destroying  its 
effect,  by  denying  the  good  qualities,  or  magnifying  the  faults,  of  this 
singular  man,  in  the  hope  of  sinking  him  to  the  level  of  the  tyrants 
who  may  figure  in  the  every-day  roll  of  despotism  and  sottishness. 

To  cover  Napoleonpersonally  with  obloquy,  to  make  of  him  a 
theatrical  Richard  the  Third,  a  raw-head-and-bloody-bones  of  the  nur- 
ser}',  in  short,  to  put  the  man  in  the  place  of  the  empeffTy  is  to  turn  the 
passions  of  society  against  a  combination  that  b  already  passed,  and  to 
avert  its  attention  from  truths  that  are  eternal,  and  from  interests  that 
are  momentarily  pressing.  The  vices  of  despots  are  a  convenient  cover 
for  the  original  sin  of  despotism.  The  Ufe  of  Napoleon,  as  it  has  been 
read  to  the  people  of  England,  has  been  made  a  perpetual  apology  for 
absolute  monarchy ;  and  the  Emperor  the  scape-goat  of  his  caste.  The 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  his  real  character  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  ex- 
position of  the  value  of  institutions;  a  demonstration  of  the  little  op- 
portunity  which  a  despotic  government  affords  even  the  best  ruler  for 
wiUing  good,  and  of  the  invincible  obstacles  it  opposes  to  his  carrying 
into  effect  even  his  few  praiseworthy  intentions.*  On  this  subject, 
jRapp  has  a  passage  strongly  in  point,  which  we  shall,  therefore,  take 
leave  to  quote : — 

**  Many  persons  have  described  Napoleon  as  a  riolent,  harsh,  and  passionate 
nan ;  Uus  is  because  they  haye  not  knov^n  him.  Absorbed  as  he  was  in  important 
bosiness,  opposed  in  his  riews,  and  impeded  in  his  plans,  it  was  certainly  natural 
that  he  should  sometimes  evince  impatience  and  inequality  of  temper.  His  natural 
kindness  and  generosity  soon  subdued  his  irritation ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that, 
far  from  seekmg  to  appease  him,  his  confidents  never  failed  to  excite  his  anger. 
'  Your  Majesty  is  right,*  they  would  say, '  such  a  one  deserves  to  be  shot  or  broken, 
dismissed  or  discraced :  I  have  long  known  him  to  be  your  enemy.  An  example 
must  be  made ;  it  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity.' 

**  If  the  matter  in  question  had  been  to  levy  contributions  on  the  enemy's  territory^ 
Napoleon,  perhaps,  would  demand  twenty  millions ;  but  he  would  be  advised  to  ex- 
act ten  millions  more.  He  would  be  told  by  those  about  him,  '  It  is  necessary  that 
your  Majesty  should  spare  your  treasury,  that  you  should  maintain  your  troops  at 
the  expense  of  foreign  countries,  or  leave  them  to  subsist  on  the  territory  of  the 
Confederation.' 

'*  If  he  entertained  the  idea  of  levying  200,000  conscripts,  he  was  persuaded  to 
demand  diH),0()0.  If  he  proposed  to  pay  a  creditor  whose  right  was  unquestiona- 
ble, doubts  were  started  respecting  the  legality  of  the  debt.  The  amount  claimed 
was  perhaps  reduced  to  one  half,  or  one  third ;  and  it  not  unfirequently  happened 
that  the  debt  was  denied  altogether. 

"  If  he  spoke  of  commencing  war,  the  bold  resolution  was  applauded.  It  was 
said  war  enriched  France  ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  astonish  the  worid,  and  to  as- 
tonish it  in  a  way  worthy  of  the  great  nation. 

'^  Thus,  by  being  excited  and  urged  to  enter  upon  uncertain  plans  and  enterprises, 
Napoleon  was  phmgeSi  into  continual  war.  Thus  it  was,  that  hu  reign  was  impressed 
with  an  air  of  violence  contrary  to  his  own  character  and  habits,  which  were  per- 
fectly gentle. 

*  Napoleon  had  a  great  idea  of  his  own  powers  of  beneficence.  He  says,  '*  Ar- 
chimMe  promettait  tout  si  on  lui  laissait  poser  le  bout  de  son  levier.  Je  en  eusse 
fait  autant  par  tout  oil  Ton  m'eAt  lais86  poser  mon  Anergic,  mon  perseverance,  et  mcs 
budjets  " — Las  Caset,  didme  Pariie.  Napoleon,  indeed,  did  much  to  advance  the 
physical  condition  of  his  people  ;  but  not  so  much  as  a  free  people  might  have  ef- 
fected for  themselves  with  the  same  means.  Then  his  moral  miscalculations  over- 
threw all ;  and  had  they  not  brought  the  country  to  a  prompt  and  precipitous  ruin, 
they  would  have  inevitably  entailed  a  chronic  decay  upon  it,  equally  subversive  of 
all  permanent  prosperity.  Tyrannv  may  have  its  iacideatal  advantages;  but  it 
ipiU  uot^  and  it  caimot  come  to  good. 
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"  Mrvcr  rriia  th^re  ■  mM<  more  inrUnnl  (o  indul^cnre,  or  mnre  rtady  lo  liiHu  l» 
the  Toicr  of  huDianil;  :  of  tliu  t  could  mention  a  ihuiuHUiI  eiHmiiln," 

We  haw  dwelt  once  more  upon  lliis  "aophism  of  the  man  for  ibe 
thill)!/'  A»  Jeremy  Bemhiim  would  cnll  it,  und  with  the  Renter  em- 
phasb,  because  it  is  daily  wielded  with  a  niisrhievotis  efficacy  by  the 
enemies  of  all  liberal  in^itutions,  nnil  because  it  is  ostentiitiniisly  put 
forth  by  Ihoxe  who  would  whe«^dle  us  at  once  out  of  liberty  and  cori- 
nion  sense.  The '-  despotism  of  Najwleon,"  the  "  crimes  of  the  Usurp- 
er," are  the  cuckoo  miles  of  Vllraitm;  as  if  the  service  of  other  tyrants 
were  perfect  freedom ;  and  as  if  oppression  were  not  equally  ruinoiu 
and  demordliEuig  in  the  long-lined  descendanLt  of  a  Rodolf,  or  a  Viti* 
kind,  83  in  the  most  ephemeral  fungus  of  anarchy  and  revolution. 

1  he  publication  of  the  numerous  French  memoirs  which  have  ap* 
peured  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  is  calculated  to  form  an  epoch 
in  political  discussion,  and,  in  more  senses  tbtui  one,  to  influence  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  life  of  Knpoleon  is,  in  all  its  details,  a  course  of 
political  philosophy,  a  running  commentary  upon  human  nature  and 
•ocieiy.  From  the  dirty,  obscure,  and  molp-like  workings  of  courtly 
diplomacy,  to  the  aeal  and  enthusiasm  of  the  common  soldier,  the  na- 
ture and  potentialities  of  the  human  heart  in  all  classes  were  l^d  bare  to 
his  inEpcction,  and  were  emplo\'ed  in  his  calculations.  He  was  likewise 
personally  acquainted  with  almost  every  individual  who  now  figures  on 
the  stage  of  Europe.  He  had  fathomed  the  shallowness,  and  applied 
his  touchstone  to  the  baseness  of  those  pigmies,  who,  enveloping  them- 
selves in  his  mantle,  now  imagine  that  they  have  attained  to  his  gigan- 
tic proportions :  and  the  (letails  of  his  conversations,  hb  opinions,  and 
the  facts  he  related  to  his  recording  friends,  which  have  become  public 
property  through  these  publications,  derive  additional  importance,  from 
tl(e  frequent  and  strong  lights  they  reflect  upon  those  who  at  present  hold 
in  their  hands  the  destinies  of  nations.  The  Memoirs  of  General  Rapp 
we  consider  as  among  tlie  most  valuable  of  the  recent  additions  to 
our  stock  of  information  concerning  Napoleon,  and  "  k  grnntl  «i>j7fc," 
of  which  he  is  the  hero.  The  trails  of  character  and  the  reflections  on 
events  which  are  given  by  Las  Cases,  0"Menra,  &c.  however  estimable 
tbeymnybe  for  their  sdf-evident  vefJicity.  nud  for  the  proximity  of 
the  imrTBtors'  approaches  to  the  great  man  they  paint,  are  sllll  but 
portraimres  of  Napoleon  in  exile  ;  and  the  statements  which  he  makes 
to  litem  of  opinions  and  facts,  are  but  recollectioni,  for  the  most  part 
modified  by  the  auece««  or  failure  of  the  combinations  lo  whicli  they 
n-laie.  They  are  the  judgmpiits  of  a  roan  changed  in  his  fortunes,  in- 
fluenced by  eiperience,  and  forced,  both  by  circunisiances,  and  liis  own 
human  nanire,  to  put  tite  best  face  upon  things,  and  to  colour  transac- 
tions (not  fraudulently  indeed,  but  unconsciously,)  into  an  appearance 
of  philosophy  and  consistency.  The  sketches  of  C!en.  Rapp,  on  the 
contrary,  exhibit  his  master  in  the  heal  of  action,  in  the  hurry  and 
the  buKlle  of  the  passing  moment.  Tliry  shew  the  man  as  he  was  at 
the  lime — they  preserve  his  ideas  in  the  instant  of  their  formation— 

ly  embalm  his  motive  impre^ions,  such  a«  they  occurred  in  the  act 
ilition;  and  not  such  aa  lliey  appeared  lo  himself  lo  have  been 
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a  distant  retrospection,  through  u  Ions:  vista  of  years,  and  a  still  longer 
perspective  of  mighty  and  overwhelming  events. 

The  character  of  Rapp,  as  with  great  naivete  he  paints  it  himself, 
and  as  he  is  represented  by  all  who  knew  him,  admirably  fitted  him  for 
recording  witii  fidelity  whatever  passed  under  his  obser\'ation.  Frank, 
loyal,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  yielding  lightly  and  promptly  to  the  impulses 
of  a  generous  disposition,  and  speaking;  with  boldness,  and  even 
with  abruptness,  the  fii*st  dictates  of  his  heart,  he  seems  frequently  to 
have  incurred  the  transient  displeiisure  of  Napoleon,  by  a  forgetfulness 
of  the  state  and  dignity  of  the  Imperial  position ;  and  by  a  hasty  re- 
sentment at  the  distance  which  followed  the  substitution  of  a  royal 
court  for  a  military  household,  and  the  establLshmcnt  of  a  cold  etiquette 
between  those  who  had  iiitln  rto  enjoyed  the  free  intercourse  of  a  camp. 
Yet  by  Napoleon  he  was  liked  and  esteemed ;  and  tin*  Emperor,  not- 
witiistanding  an  occii.-<>ic»Qid  petulent  outcry  iii^ainst  his  aid-de-camp^s 
"  mauvaise  tete,*'  frequently  observed  of  hi  in,  that  "  it  was  not  easy  to 
find  a  man  of  more  natural  good  st^nse  and  discernment  than  Rapp." 
The  style  of  the  memoir  corres|K)nds  with  this  eulogium  of  its  author. 
It  shews  no  elaborate  eOort  to  systematize ;  it  neither  eulogizes  nor 
depreciates  vx  professo  ;  it  paints  neither  a  god  nor  a  daemon.  Grate- 
ful for  personal  kindness  and  professional  advancement ;  full  of  admi- 
ration for  the  military  talents  and  the  good  qualities  of  his  master, 
Rapp  is  neither  overpower*  d  by  a  sense  of  the  Imperial  greatness,  nor 
bluided  to  tlie  errors  of  the  man.  His  anecdotes  arise  out  of  the 
events  he  relates,  as  mere  matters-of-fact,  and  aie  thus  totally  divested 
of  artificial  colouring,  and  free  from  all  ground  of  suspicion.  There 
is  in  them,  on  the  contrary,  an  opt>n  off-hamlednrss  (to  use  a  significant 
Irishism  J,  which  forces  on  the  reader  an  in-esistible  conviction  of  truth 
and  fair  deahng. 

To  the  vile  and  worthless  part  of  die  Fnnch  nobility — ^to  those  who, 
after  betraying  Louis  \  VI.  to  the  scaiTold,  by  their  silly  flight  and  fatal 
intrigues,  returned  to  lay  themselves  undrr  th<'  feel  ol"  Napoleon — Rapp 
entertained  a  rooted  antipathy ;  and  he  had  a  clear  and  Just  view  ot*  the 
Em}>eror's  bad  policy  as  a  novits  homo^  and  llie  "  child  and  champion'* 
of  the  Revolution,  in  adoptinsr  the  oM  nubility  into  the  machinery  of 
his  new  government.  I'his  sliarp-siizhtedness  was  perhaps  increased 
by  a  soldier's  jealousy  on  seeing  these  men  st<»p  between  the  army  and 
its  (Jeneral.  Notwithstanding  this  piqe.e,  the  prevailing  fairness  of 
Rapp's  narrative  warrants  our  crediting  his  account  of  the  conduct 
of  the  ancivns  nobles  towards  the  Emperor ;  more  especially  as  it  is 
corroborated  by  a  vast  many  otiu  r  authorities. 

"  Most  of  th«'!-'o  *iainp  iioblp<4,  however.  Rll«^£rr  that  they  had  yielded  only  to  com- 
pnlsion.  iNothing"  <-hii  he  u\orv.  tu\M\  I  know  of  only  two  who  received  Cham- 
bcrlaiirs  ap|u>in:iiieMts  iiiisoliritt'd.  Some  few  deeljiicd  advantageous  otfers;  but 
wilh  tlie.se  exri>{>(ioiis,  ail  solicited,  entreated,  and  ini{>ortuned.  There  was  a  com- 
petMJon  of  7.e:i!  and  ''.cvijtedness  altojjellier  uiiexanipled.  The  meanest  employ- 
ment, the  humhIeRt  ofllcef«,  nothiu<j-  was  rejerted.  It  xeemed  to  he  an  aflair  of  life 
and  drath.  Should  a  treaeherous  hand  ever  find  its  way  hito  the  portfolioA  of 
MAi.  Talleyrand,  Moiifc»(iuion,  Se;;m-,  Dnroc,  6ic.,  what  ardeut  expressions  may 
\w  tound  to  enrich  the  lan.£ru<i<j^e  of  atiachnient.  Hut  the  individuals  who  held 
this  Ian^na»re  now  vie  with  ench  other  in  .".iun;f(  \ent  to  hatred  and  inveetive.  If 
they  rcal'y  l<  It  for  Na;M)1"0]i  the  proljiiunl  h;itn-d  ¥vhich  they  now  evince,  it  must 
Ihj  couleascd  tliut,  in  crouching  at  lu>  h  <'t  tor  llfteen  yeai*s,  they  did  stiaug^e  violence 
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to  their  feeling^.  And  yet  all  Europe  can  bear  witness,  that  from  their  unre- 
strained manner,  their  ncvcr-var)  ing  smile,  and  their  supple  marks  of  obedience, 
their  strvices  seemed  lo  be  of  their  o\%n  Iree  choice,  and  to  cost  them  but  little 
^crifite/' 

What  follows  is  in  page  149j  npropos  to  another  subject — 

"  The  Emperor  bad  several  long  conferences  with  the  Minister  of  Police.  He 
complained  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  The  contrast  of  humility  and  boldness 
alternately  displayed  by  the  old  nobility,  in  the  antechambers  and  saloons,  dis- 
concerted him :  he  could  scnrrcly  conceive  that  these  men  were  so  base  and  perfi- 
dious as  to  destroy  with  the  one  hand  while  they  solicited  favours  with  the  othor. 
lie  appeared  inchned  to  severity ;  but  Fouch6  disiMded  him  from  that  course. 
Mt  is  a  traditionary  remark,'  said  he, '  that  the  Seine  flows,  the  Faubourg  intrigues, 
solicits,  devours,  and  calumniates.  This  is  iu  the  order  of  nature ;  every  thing  has 
it»  attributes.*  Napoleon  yielded ;  he  avenged  himself  only  on  men.  It  waii  pro- 
posed that  he  should  make  a  solemn  entry  into  the  capital ;  but  this  he  declined: 
the  conqueror  of  the  world  was  superior  to  tlie  triumphs  which  transported  the 
Romans:  On  the  following  day  the  court  left  Fontainebleau.  The  Emperor  rode 
to  Paris  without  stirrups :  he  outstripped  all  his  escort ;  none  but  a  chasseur  of 
the  guard  was  able  to  keep  up  with  him.  In  this  manner  he  arrived  at  tlie  Tn- 
ilcries.'* 

To  the  domestic  affections  of  Napoleon,  Rapp  bears  honourable  tes~ 
timony ;  and  we  of  our  personal  knowledge  can  aver,  that  his  mother 
habitaally  spoke  of  him,  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  as  ^'  being  in  the 
height  of  his  power   and   imperial  sway   a   dutiful   and   affectionate 
son."      Politically  speaking,  this  strong  family   feeling  was  a  fault. 
An  unmeasured  ambition  to  enrich  and  advance  his  family,  betrayed 
the  t^mperor  into  those  false  calculations  concerning  Spain  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  ruin.     On  the  other  hand,  had  he  attended  to  his 
brother  Lucien,  he  might  have  met  a  less  horrible  fate,  and  what  is  of 
still  more  importance,  Euroj)e  might  have  escaped  the  long  chain  of 
calamities  under  which  it  now  suOers,  and  of  which  no  mortal  can  fore- 
see the  termination.     On  what  trifles  do  the  dearest  interests  of  man 
most  commonly  depend  ! !    Upon  one  occasion,  in  some  discussion  on 
the  Imperial  plans  and  policy,  Lucien,  heated  by  dispute,  dashed  his 
watch  with  violence  to  the  earth,  and  exclaimed, "  You  will  destroy  ^ 
yourself,  as  I  now  destroy  this  bauble,  and  a  time  wifl  come  when 
your  family  and  your  friends  will  not  know  where  to  lay  their  heads." 
All  the  family,  says  Happ,  except  his  mother,  "  Vont  abrevve  (Vamer^ 
tumeSj^^  have  drenched  him  with  vexations ;  and  numerous  stories  of 
domestic  irara98eries  have  got  wind  through  other  channels.     Without, 
ho\ve\'er,  crediting  every  anecdote  in  which  point  has  too  probably 
drawn  upon  truths  we  may  remark  upon  the  strange  nature  of  voliticm, 
whose  strength   bears  $o  little  relation  to  that  of  the  other  mental 
powers.     He,  whose  nod  governed  Europe  from  the  Tagus  to  the 
Borysthenes,  was  unable  to  master  the  obstinacy  or  the  caprice  of  a 
domestic  coterie  ;  and  the  lightest  fancies  of  a  headstrong  woman  may 
have  often  outweighed  the  deliberate  designs  of  the  world's  master. 
In  Chapter  V.,  the  testimony  of  Rapp  confirms  what  Las  Cases  has 
related  of  Napoleon's  manner  in  council,  and  of  his  desire  to  avoid 
flattery  and  hear  the  troth.     But  the  <lesire  to  reifrn,  and  to  be  treated 
with  ingenuousness,  are  incompatibles.     Napoleon's  petulance  alone, 
his  impatience  of  nonsenw,  was  enough,  in  such  a  man,  to  frighten  away 
candour  from  his  presence.    On  his  return  from  Russia,  he  one  day 
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deplored  with  great  emotion  the  death  of  his  soldiers  swept  off  by 
cold,  hunger^  and  the  Cossack's  lance ;  when  a  courtier  ventured  to  put 
in  lus  word,  and  with  a  rueful  countenance  to  reply,  ^  Yes,  we  have 
suffered  a  severe  loss."  ^^  True,"  rejoined  Napoleon,  ^^  Madame 
Boulli  is  dead."  Who,  that  is  exposed  to  such  treatment,  could  ven- 
ture to  hazard  an  opinion,  unless  perfectly  certain  beforehand  of  its 
success  with  the  Emperor  ? 

After  the  few  preliminary  chapters  dedicated  to  a  sketch  of  Napo- 
leon, in  his  several  relations  of  soldier,  citizen,  governor,  and  head  of  a 
fJBunily,  the  rest  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  those  mi- 
litary and  political  transactions,  in  wnich  Rapp  himself  took  a  part ; 
and  more  especially  the  conquest  of  Prussia,  the  fatal  campaign  of 
Russia,  the  siege  of  Dantzic,  and  the  events  of  the  hundred  days. 
Rapp  was  among  the  number  of  those  who  had  accepted  a  commission 
from  Lou'is  XVUI ;  and  the  dialogue  which  he  records  as  having  pass- 
ed between  himself  and  Napoleon,  on  his  return  to  the  Tuileries,  is 
well  worthy  of  perusal. 

The  description  of  the  burning  of  Moscow  is  written  by  Rapp  with 
a  vivacity  almost  dramatic :  the  reader  seems  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  flames  as  he  advances.  The  ill-fated  retreat  from  Russia  b  like- 
wise detailed  with  no  less  vigour  and  effect.  Throughout  the  whole 
work,  indeed,  the  narrative  is  rapid  and  clear.  Attention  rarely  flags, 
though  the  subjects  are  sometimes  treated  at  great  length  ;  the  siege  of 
Dantzic,  more  especially,  is  as  protracted  on  paper  as  it  was  in  the 
field.  It  was  the  great  military  event  of  the  author's  life ;  and  of 
course  a  theme  on  which  he  dwells  with  complacency.  To  conclude, 
the  whole  work  abounds  with  philosophic  reflection  ;  and  in  the  style 
and  manner  of  its  composition  far  exceeds  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  mere  soldier,  whose  education  must  have  been  hasty,  if 
it  was  not  neglected. 

Of  Baron  Faints  volume,  we  have  scarcely  left  ourselves  space  to 
speak.  It  embraces  only  the  events  which  preceded  and  occasioned 
the  Abdication  in  1814;  and  it  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  military 
events  of  that  singular  campaign ;  which,  though  the  least  successful, 
was  the  most  wonderful  in  its  display  of  military  talent,  and  the  deve- 
lopement  of  Napoleon *s  resources.  Although  thus  employed  with 
marches  and  countermarches,  the  work,  like  all  other  works  which 
treat  of  Bonaparte,  abounds  in  matter  interesting  to  the  moralist,  the 
philosopher,  and  the  hunter  afiter  anecdotes. 

We  cannot,  however,  in  closing  this  article,  pass  over  in  silence  the 
leading  impression  we  have  received  from  a  perusal  of  the  Memoirs  of 
which  it  treats :  and  that  is,  the  conviction  of  the  overwhelminc;  dispa- 
rity of  means  to  ends  in  the  great  drama  of  Napoleon's  life.  What  in- 
finite soil  and  suffering,  what  carnage,  what  desolation,  what  waste  of 
the  products  of  peaceful  industry,  were  occasioned  through  a  long  series 
of  years  to  carry  the  Frencli  eagles  to  Moscow,  that  they  might  be 
driven  back  to  the  capital,  and  be  there  trodden  under  the  feet  of  a  bar- 
barian conqueror  ; — to  raise  one  man  to  the  summit  of  Imperial  ambi- 
tion, that  he  might  be  dashed  from  his  precipitous  height,  to  dispute 
and  chicane  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena,  to  writhe  under  an  ignoble  and 
paltry  tyranny,  and  to  die  obscurely,  the  victim  of  petty  vexations,  and 
of  hardships  that  scarcely  bear  narration !  What,  on  the  other  hand^i 
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have  hisjpnemies  attained  by  the  success  of  their  arms?  The  people, 
a  transfer  of  masters,  and  perpetuated  slavery ! — ^the  combined  kings, 
an  uncertain  and  precarious  power,  a  throne  raised  with  sand  over  the 
womb  of  a  volcano  ! ! !  Such  are  the  mysterious,  yet  the  whimsical 
destinies  of  man,  under  existing  systems.  His  talents,  genius,  perse- 
verance, affections,  his  tears,  sweat,  and  blood,  are  but  as  a  rattle  in  the 
hand  of  an  infant,  which  is  agitated  to  make  the  amusement  of  an  idle 
moment,  and  b  broken  to  pieces  on  the  first  impulse  of  satiety  or 
caprice. 


TRUTH  AND  TOUNO  ROHANCE,  A  80N0» 

Young  Romance  through  roseg  ttnjingf 

Saw  old  Truth  trudge  lamely  on ; 
One  in  pleasure's  light  was  playing. 

The  other  sighed  for  pleasures  gone : 
Cries  Romance,  *'  O  rest  a  minute, 

And  discuss  our  views  of  Earth  :— 
Foufv  may  have  most  prudence  fai  it, 

But  in  mine  is  aU  the  mirth." 

"  Ah  */'  says  Truth,  "  this  world  disclotet 

Nought  but  vain  delusive  wiles. 
Thorns  are  under  all  your  roses. 

Sadness  follows  all  your  smiles :" 
— Cries  Romance,  **  Perhaps  I  often 

Colour  life  with  tints  too  warm ; 
Yet  my  %9amUh  a  thade  may  soften. 

While  your  coldneu  chiDs  a  charm.** 

"  What  is  Love  ?'*  the  sage  then  asks  him— 

''  Love — in  summer-hours  so  sweet  ? 
Wintry  weather  soon  unmasks  him. 

And  your  idol  proves  a  cheat  !** 
^  Love !"  the  youth  replies, ''  O  sever 

Real  Love  from  vain  deceits ; 
Constant  Love  brings  hours  that  never 

Lose  their  sunshine  or  their  sweets." 

^  FriendAxp  too,  you  call  a  treasure, 

But,'*  says  Truth,  <<  it  is  a  tie 
Loosely  worn  'mid  scenes  of  pleasure. 

And  when  fortune  frowns — thrown  by.** 
^  Friendship,"  he  replies,  *'  possesses 

Worth  which  no  dark  change  destroys ; 
fleekinr,  soothing  our  distresses. 

Sharing,  doubling  aU  our  joys." 

**  Go,** says  Truth,  '*  'tis  plain  we  never 

Can  such  hostile  thoughts  combine  ; 
Folly  is  your  guide  for  ever, 

While  doD  sense  must  stUl  be  mine." 
Cries  the  Boy — ^^  Frown  on,  no  matter, 

Mortals  love  my  merry  glance ; 
8*en  in  Truth's  own  path  they  scatter 

Rotes  natch'd  from  young  Romance. 
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The  world  may  just  at  present  be  divided  into  two  classes  of  per- 
sons ;  those  who  have  seen  Fonthill  Abbey,  and  tliose  who  have  not : 
and  it  is  the  somewhat  monopolizing  and  ambitious  desire  of  this  paper 
to  make  itself  agreeable  to  both  these  classes,  x  For  the  former,  it  would 
endeavour  to  retrace  the  scenes  which  they  have  lately  visited^  but 
which  the  cursory  glance  they  were  compelled  to  take  at  them  can 
scarcely  have  permanently  fixed  on  their  memory,  and  which  a  second 
view  of  this  kind  may  perh.ips  effect ;  and  to  the  latter  it  would  pre- 
sent the  best,  because  die  only  substitute  they  will  be  able  to  compass, 
by  the  time  they  are  reading  this.  But  to  each  it  can  only  hope  to 
offer  a  sketch,  an  outline,  a  mere  pen-and-ink  drawing  of  the  scene  in 
question ; — leaving  the  tillings-up,  the  colouring,  and  the  light  and 
shade,  to  be  supplied  by  the  memory  of  the  one  and  the  imagination  of 
the  other. 

The  domain  of  Fonthill  is  so  extensive,  and  the  attractions  it  ofiers 
to  the  spectator  are  so  numerous  and  various,  that,  in  order  to  apply 
our  Umited  time  and  resources  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  we 
sliall  adopt  the  airangement  laid  down  for  the  casual  visitors  to  this 
singular  spot ;  for  we  can  afford  but  a  day  to  what  cannot  be  duly 
examined  and  explored  in  less  than  a  month ; — unless,  indeed,  the 
readers  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  are  disposed  to  meet  in  a 
body,  and  sign  a  Round  Robin  to  the  Editor,  insisting  on  our  being 
allowed  to  exercise  "  sole  sovereign  sway  and  mastery''  in  these  pages 
during  the  next  or  any  given  month.  In  which  case,  on  receiving 
due  notice  and  double  pay,  we  will  engage  to  supply  (he  usual  number 
and  variety  of  articles,  including  the  usual  quantity  of  entertainment, 
and  of  course  written  with  the  usual,  or  rather  the  unusual  portion  of 
talent, — the  subject-matter  being  all  drawn  from  tliis  fertile  source. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  must  proceed  in  the  routine  above-named. 

Placing  the  reader  at  once  before  the  outer  gateway  of  what  is 
called  the  Old  Park,  we  will  first  invite  him  to  admire  the  grand  cha- 
racter of  this  almost  triumphal  arch,  and  then,  passing  through  its 
noble  portal,  enter  the  outward  inclosure  of  the  grounds  immediately 
attached  to  the  mansion.  On  passing  this  gate  we  find  ourselves 
on  the  borders  of  a  noble  lake,  the  banks  of  which  rise  majestically 
on  \he  opposite  side,  and  are  clothed  with  a  rich  grove  of  forest  trees, 
of  an  immense  height.  The  first  sight  that  we  have  to  point  out, 
as  not  exactly  consistent  with  the  trwe  taste  that  we  had  exjiected  to 
find  reigning  and  ruling  throughout  this  spot,  is  a  whole ^oc/:  of  swans, 
congregating  together  on  the  lake.  There  is  a  saying,  that  ''some 
people's  geese  are  all  swans ;''  but  it  is  quite  as  great  and  as  common 
a  mistake  to  make  all  our  swans  into  geese.  There  is  nothing 
enhances  the  value  of  a  thing  like  its  rarity  ;-'-or  rather  its  value 
chiefly  consists  in  its  rarity,  if  it  is  an  object  of  mere  ornament.  Even 
if  it  be  ever  so  beautiful  to  the  sight,  its  beauty  loses  its  effect  in  propor- 
tion as  it  becomes  nuiltiplied.     The  swan  that 

"  on  Btill  St.  Marv*8  lake 

Floats  double,  swan  and  shadow/* 

is  a  lovely  and  highly  poetical  object ;  but  multiply  it  to  a  whole  flock, 
and  the  charm  is  broken  at  once.    A  swan  is  an  object  which  depends^ 
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Tor  lis  efTecu,  purely  and  emirfly  on  the  beauty  of  its  form  and 
■notion ;  iu  uppconince  o»  an  ornament  to  naturul  sci'miry  should 
llierefore  be,  like  those  of  ungels,  •■  few,  nnd  far  between."  The  effect 
of  n  whole  cniRjiany  ol  mooiu  lloating;  ihrnugh  the  sky  toother,  would 
border  on  the  iudicnius ;  and  a  whole  flock  of  swans  aie,  u|ion  [he 
sanii'  )iriiici|>le,  no  belter  than  su  mtitiy  geese  ! 

*'  Etui  how  is  this  ?''  we  hear  our  companion  exclaim  j  "a  Cicerone 
liimed  critic,  will  never  do.  We  came  all  this  way  to  see  beauties, 
not  detects ;  and  unless  we  louk  fur  them,  we  never  con  see  Ihem, 
Away,  then,  wJlJi  the  critical  ajjirit,  and  shew  us  nothing  but  what  is 
worth  seeing — or  rather,  worth  cuniing;  to  see ;  which  faults  and  d&> 
feces  can  in  no  case  be,  though  they  were  the  finest  that  were  ever 
cvminitted."  The  reproof  is  merited,  and  we  bow  before  it,  and 
stand  coirecied.  Once  for  all,  then,  this  spot  dues  indude  many  points 
well  woi-thy  of  discommendation ;  and  kt  those  who  like  the  task, 
nndcrtake  to  supply  this  desideratum. 

This,  then,  is  the  portal,  behind  which  has  been  rising,  year  by  year 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century y—^  rising  Uke  an  exhalation" — a  scene  which 
was  Mid  to  surpass  the  liciiniis  of  easteni  fancy,  and  which  was  created 
apjiiumily  only  that  it  might  no*  be  seen  !  And  what  Ls  the  "  Open 
.Sesiunc!'*  which  is  at  hist  to  dissolve  the  charm,  and  lay  bare  ihesB 
mysterious  inclosures  to  the  rude  and  vulgar  gaze  of  all  comers  ?  Alas  f 
a  lillle  bit  of  gold  ! — Gold — the  only  universal  picklock — tlie  only  ve- 
ritable o^fi  mirabiliM,  which  can  dissolve  all  lhiiig:g — the  only  true 
Talisman  of  Oromanes, — which  no  force  nor  art  con  withstand,  and 
trhich,  sooner  or  later,  all  things  must  and  will  ^ve  way  before — from 
the  utotl  accessible  and  yielding,  to  the  least  so — from  the  conscience 
of  a  {wlitician  to  the  pride  of  a  misanthrope — from  tlie  impidpable  echoes 
of  Siaint  Stephen's  Chnpel.  to  the  massive  |ii>rtuls  of  Fonthill  Abbey  ! 
That  which  would  not  hitherto  have  moved  at  the  mandate  of  all  Uie 
•Sovereigns  of  Europe,  the  floly  Aliiunce  included,  now  flies  open  of 
itself  a  hundred  limes  a  day,  at  the  mere  siehi  of  a  half-sovrreign,  pre- 
sented by  the,  perchance,  soiled  fingers  of  a  London  cockney  or  a 
country  boor .' 

Proceeding  along  the  carriage-way  tlirough  the  old  park,  with 
Ihe  fine  lake  before  mentioned  lying  all  along  the  view  on  the  left, 
backed  by  a  lofty  grove  of  trees,  and  enibowercd  lawns  rising  and 
fallins;  on  the  right,  we  presently  arrive  at  an  eleviiicd  spot,  where 
this  pan  of  the  domain  terminates ;  and  passing  on  for  a  short  distance 
lo  the  westward,  along  a  public  lane,  we  reach  a  ntsiicnted  lodge,  be- 
side a  gateway  cut  iu  the  wall  wliich  surrounds  the  whole  inner  por- 
tion of  the  grounds. 

There  is  a  pleasant  story  connected  witii  i  his  wall,  which  may  amuse 
us  white  we  are  wailing  our  turn  to  he  adntiited  through  its  niyslertoua 
gttieway.  Two  youne  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  has  since  inmed  nut 
«i  enterprising  traveller,  and  wiiose  success  may  probably  be  traced 
to  the  spirit  excited  by  the  romantic  termination  of  this  first  adventure, 

contrived  lo  scale  this  barrier,  and  mtdie  their  way  into  the  grounds 

aUracied  by  the  rumour<>d  wonders  of  the  place.  But  it  ao  happened, 
that  they  were  almost  immediHidy  met  hy  the  owner,  who,  instead  of 
directing  his  servants  to  shiw  them  ihe  gine,  rtceived  thfni  <t/\\h  a 
ku^hty  jiollieness,  and,  iifter  lending  them  through  the  ;^lGndoun  of 
^~-  n,  N«.  .'M— 1838  « 
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Im  solitary  dwelling,  set  them  down  to  a  princely  entertainment. 
When  night  arrived,  however,  and  they  proposed  to  take  their  leave, 
(doubtless  overjoyed  with  the  success  of  their  adventure,  and  anticipa- 
ting the  curiosity  and  envy  they  should  excite  among  their  friends,  by 
the  tale  they  had  to  tell,;  they  were  conducted  to  the  spot  where  they  had 
been  first  met,  and  informed,  that,  as  they  had  found  their  way  tfi,  they 
might  now  find  their  way  out  again  as  well  as  they  could !  And  they 
were  left  to  themselves !  What  became  of  them,  it  is  difficult  to  guess, 
and  they  themselves  have  probably  never  disclosed :  for  the  place  is  a 
perfect  labyrinth  even  in  the  day-time,  and  there  is  a  single  pathway 
through  it  which  measures  above  twenty  miles,  without  once  crossing 
or  retreading  a  footstep  of  the  same  ground.  This  capital  piece  of 
practical  wit  was  not  unworthy  the  author  of  Vathek,  and  is  in  fact,  not 
unlike  some  of  those  bitter  ones  which  Vathek  himself  used  occasion- 
ally to  indulge  in. 

The  avenue  we  enter  on  passing  through  the  above-named  gate,  con- 
sists of  a  narrow  carriage-way,  with  a  greensward  path  on  each  side 
of  it,  bounded  and  shut  in  by  a  thick  plantation,  chiefly  consisting  of 
firs,  larches,  and  pines,  the  spaces  between  the  pillar-like  stems  of 
which  are  filled  by  a  variety  of  flowering  shrubs,  and  wild  underwoods, 
80  that  you  cannot  judge  of  its  extent,  except  by  the  almost  impene- 
trable darkness  which  pervades  it  wherever  you  attempt  to  look 
through  ;  with  the  exception,  however,  of  one  point,  where  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  tl|e  adjacent  country  suddenly  breaks  upon  you  at  an  un- 
expected opening  on  the  left,  near  the  termination  of  the  road.  This 
road  is  above  a  mile  in  length,  and  winds  about  perpetually,  so  that 
you  can  never  see  for  a  hundred  yards  before  you  ;  and  you  get  no 
glimpse  of  any  object  but  the  road  itself  and  the  bordering  plantation, 
except  at  the  opening  I  have  just  noticed. 

Before  we  reach  the  summit  of  this  road,  which  ascends  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  it,  let  us  examine  this  delightful  carpet  on  which  we 
are  treading :  it  is  worth  the  trouble  ;  for  it  is  rarer  than  that  which 
proceeds  from  the  rarest  looms  of  Persia.  Nothing  but  the  absolute 
solitude  which  has  reigned  in  this  spot  during  so  many  years,  could 
have  completed  the  formation  of  such  a  one.  You  observe,  as  your 
feet  cease  to  press  upon  it,  it  springs  up  from  under  them,  as  if  it  were 
not  made  or  accustomed  to  be  trod  upon.  It  is  composed  of  a  thick 
elastic  body  of  various  kinds  of  evergreen  moss,  low  ground-fern  that 
is  almost  like  moss,  wild  thyme,  and  numerous  sweet-smelling  ground- 
flowers  ;  the  whole  matted  and  interlaced  together  by  a  network  of 
wild  strawberries ;  their  innocent  little  flowers  peeping  out  here  and 
there,  as  if  afraid,  yet  anxious  to  be  seen.  Smile  not  contemptuously, 
gentle  reader,  if  we  now  ask  you  to  step  ofi*  this  sweet  border,  and  not 
to  make  a  common  footpath  of  it.  It  was  made  for  the  eye  and  the 
mind,  not  for  the  feet ;  and  if  we  do  nothing  better  than  induce  you 
to  keep  on  this  gravel  road  instead,  we  shall  not  have  accompanied  you 
here  in  vain,  either  as  it  regards  ourselves  or  you.  If  Mr.  Words- 
worth's poetry  had  done  nothing  better  than  teach  a  few  lovers  of 
Nature  never  to  tread  upon  a  daisy,  the  consciousness  of  this  alone 
might  repay  him  for  all  the  ignorant  and  heartless  vituperation  it  has 
called  forth ! 

Having  arrived  withm  a  few  paces  of  the  sumnut  of  the  above  road, 
BOW,  for  the  first  time,  the  extraordmary  building,  which  we  have 
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chiefly  come  to  see,  bursts  upon  us — first  its  m»jeslic  tower,  clothed, 
u  it  frequently  if,  in  obscuring  mists,  which  almost  g:iv«  it  the  njipenr- 
ance  of  descending  from  the  clouds,  instead  of  ascending  to  ihein ; 
then  the  crowd  of  »uigert  towers,  turrets,  and  spires,  which  rlusier 
round  about  it;  and  lastly,  that  ^gantic  wing  which  projects  from  llic 
eastern  side,  and  forms  the  exterior  of  the  great  baronial  hall — nut 
yet  completed.  It  is  not  part  of  our  plan  to  pause  here,  and  examine 
the  details  of  this  unique  building,  which,  on  a  slight  turn  of  die  road, 
we  now  stand  in  the  august  presence  of.  Whether  viewed  from  thin 
point,  or  from  any  of  the  numerous  others  which  the  grounds  afford, 
we  nhall  find,  that  the  general  impression  derived  from  it,  is  of  a  com- 
plicated nature,  but  in  every  respect  commensurate  wiU>  the  means 
which  Imve  been  lavished  lu  produce  it. 

Before  we  proceed  farther  In  our  examination  of  this  stupendous 
building  and  the  external  objects  connected  with  it,  we  had,  perhaps, 
belter  at  once  take  a  cursory  glance  at  its  Interior ;  for,  otherwise,  we 
may  chance  to  get  so  imbued  with  the  impressions  of  its  external 
grandeur,  as  to  be  disposed  to  look  at  its  internal  and  merely  orna- 
mental riches  in  too  critical  a  taste. 

The  view  which  we  have  now  seen  of  the  Abbey  most  be  considered 
as  the  back  part  of  il ;  and  it  is  here  that,  following  the  routine  laid 
down  for  the  casual  visitors,  we  will  enter, — at  a  little  low  portal,  lat- 
ticed, and  opening  to  a  small  narrow  passage.  Those  who  are  disposed  • 
to  exclaim  ag^nst  this  unimposJng  entrance,  (and  thi^  number  includes 
nearly  all  that  come,)  should  remember  that  it  belongs  to  the  offiret  • 
alone ;  and  is,  under  the  usual  circumstances,  intended  merely  for  the 
servants :  the  principal  entrance  itself,  looking  to  the  West,  being  iiii 
comparably  ihe  grandest  portion  of  the  building. 

On  passing  through  the  Eastern  entrance  Just  nuied,  the  6rsi  room 
we  enter  Is  one  which  gives  a  good  foretaste  of  the  splendours  we  are 
to  expect  in  the  rest  of  the  internal  arrangements.  It  ia  called  the 
Oak  Dining-parlour ;  and  though  sadly  dlsligiired  at  present  by  tables 
set  out  with  ugly  Dresden  china,  and  execrable  modern-looking  silver 
plaleaut,  epergnes,  and  the  "  unlike,"  it  is  a  noble  apartment,  enriched 
with  elaborate  oak  carvings  covering  every  part  of  it,  except  the  large 
pannels,  which  are  filled  with  tapestry.  The  rich  massive  gothic  win- 
dow-frames of  this  apartment,  glazed  with  immense  sheets  of  plate- 
glass,  and  finished  at  toji  by  small  compartments  of  painted  glass,  are 
in  admirable  taste ;  and  that  portion  of  lliem  which  bows  out  on  the 
South,  forming  the  lower  part  of  the  oriel  which  is  thrown  out  here, 
produces  a  line  effect.  These  windows  are  hung  with  curtains  of  purple 
damask  satin,  witlioot  draperies,  but  depending  straight  down  from 
brass  rods.  It  may  here  be  noticed  that  this  is  the  fashion  of  all  the 
curtains  throughout  llie  mansion  :  there  is  not  a  single  drapery  to  be 
seen,  or  any  substitute  for  it ;  but  merely  the  curtains  themselves 
running  on  plain  brass  roib.  If  it  were  not  for  tlte  extraneous  objects 
which  at  present  disfigure  this  room,  it  would  be  the  richest  and  moat 
charscterestlc  that  we  shall  see  among  them  all.  Quitting  this  room, 
"■'•'"'■  '-  lumbered  3,  we  pass  through  a  passage  (4),  and  ascend  a 
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small  confined  turret  (S),  and,  continuing  on  through  a 

dor  (G),  we  reach  the  Oak  Library  {T\    Here  we  find  a  vast  variety  of   I 

qtlemUd  works  on  An,  such  as  tfae  Florence,  Dresden,  and  Orleaua  \ 
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Galleries,  &c.,  and  a  charming  little  sculpture  of  a  reclining  Nymplu 
The  room  itself  calls  for  no  particular  remark.  Leaving  it,  we  pass 
on  Id  a  little  boudoir  (8)  panneled  entirely  with  cedar-wood,  in  which 
we  find  the  finest  work  in  bronze  which  this  collection  contains.  It  is 
a  reduced  copy  of  the  antique  statue  of  a  Faun  and  Child  now  at  tlie 
Louvre.  Passing  on  through  two  small  antechambers,  and  another 
corridor  looking  to  the  East  (9,  10,  and  11),  we  arrive  at  the  Gallery 
Cabinet  (12);  a  sweet  little  room  hung  with  crimson  and  gold,  and 
presenting  a  splendid  look-out  from  its  high  narrow  windows,  each 
consisting  of  one  piece  of  plate-glass.  It  is  not  uncommon,  in  passing 
through  these  rooms  in  company  with  casual  visitors,  to  hear  them 
complain  of  the  want  of  comfort  which  exists  throughout  the  place. 
There  is  no  accounting  for  people's  tastes ;  but  they  must  have  strange 
and  most  exchisive  notions  of  comfort  indeed,  who  cannot  find  it  in 
some  one  or  other  of  the  different  classes  of  apartments  that  they  will 
meet  with  here.  To  our  thinking  (and  we  are  unluckily  somewhat 
fastidious  in  such  mattei*sj  this  little  apartment  that  we  are  now  in  is 
the  very  ideal  of  snugness  and  comfort ;  and  there  are  many  such. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  routine  on  which  we  set  out,  we  will  now 
return  through  1 1  and  10,  to  the  Vaulted  Library  (13).  Admiring,  as 
we  pass  through  it,  the  sweet  and  sombre  stillness  of  this  little  low- 
roofed  gallery,  (for  such  it  is),  and  contrasting  it  with  the  lively  rich- 
ness of  the  little  Chintz  Boudoir  (14)  in  which  it  terminates,  we  now 
descend  another  turret  staircase  (15),  and  passing  through  a  small  but 
lohy  vestibule  (l6),  we  suddenly  find  ourselves  in  a  place  perfectly 
unique  in  its  kind,  and  magical  in  its  effect  on  the  senses  as  well  as  the 
imagination.  This  is  the  Grand  Saloon  or  Octagon  (17)«  The  centre 
portion  of  FonthiU  Abbey  consists  of  an  octangular  tower,  springing 
up  from  amidst  the  surrounding  portions  of  the  building,  to  a  height 
of  more  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet;  and  it  is  within  this 
tower  that  we  now  stand.  We  will  place  ourselves  in  the  centre, 
and  for  a  while  contemplate  the  detail  around  us ;  for  the  general 
impression  which  this  unrivalled  apartment  produces,  it  would  be 
idle  to  attempt  to  describe,  because  in  every  spectator  it  must 
vary  in  a  thousand  different  decrees,  according  to  the  different  asso- 
ciations he  mtiy  connect  with  it,  and  even  the  mood  of  mind  in  which 
he  may  visit  it.  For  ourselves,  we  have  experienced  its  eflfects  under 
every  variety  of  circumstance ;  in  the  stillness  of  the  fresh  morning, 
when  the  sun  was  visiting  it  with  his  first  rays — in  the  glare  of  mid-day, 
when  gazing  crowds  were  pacing  it,  looking  upward  and  around  in 
empty  admiration,  and  not  daring  to  speak,  lest  they  should  put  to 
flight  the  superb  silence  that  seems  to  be  the  presiding  Genius  of  the 
place — in  the  gloaming  of  evenincf,  when  the  receding  light  seems  reluc^ 
tantly  to  leave  its  gorgeous  windows,  majestic  arches,  and  mysterious 
recesses — and  finally,  in  the  still  darkness  of  midnight,  by  the  guiding 
ray  of  one  glimmering  lamp,  we  have  wandered  through  its  "  visible 
darkness,''  and  explored  the  dim  vestibules  and  vaulted  corridors,  and 
winning  turrets,  that  adjoin  to  it,  till  the  spirit  of  old  romance  became 
young  ajrain  within  us,  and  we  have  yearned  to  act  over  again  The 
Mysteries  of  l^dfilpho ! — We  shall,  hc»wever,  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  general  impre?sion  received  from  the  sight  of  this  sujierb  saloon ; 
but  its  individual  features  may  be  glanced  at  with  advantage.     Stand- 
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If  in  dw  ceiMiv,  then,  and  looking  RiH  on  a  levd  w'tlh  our  sight, ' 

t  before   us,  supposing  our  buck   to  be  turned  tuward»  the  grej 

enirHnci>,a  lufly  arched  veiitihulp  and  purtal  ;,20Hnd  2ljo\]t 

airrand  state  aparlnicnt  (2'2),  all  thai  w?  can  discover  oC  whilj 

1  iinineiiae  mirror  lellccting  the  eiiernal  scenery  presented  t 

Migh   the   oppciBite  eninmce    from  the   grounds.     Turning  to 

III,  through  A  similar  vi'stibule  (Iflj  ist  look  down  a  superb  c 

y  (74J  with  a  rich  stone  ceiling  covered  with  fan-shaped  traceij 
d  teriuinating  in  a  gothic  oriel  window  of  three  com  pan  men  ts.     0S% 
!  left  ugiiin,  through  a  corresponding  nj-nh  nnd  vestibule,  (31)  w^j 
^tftcover,  first  a.  lung  ^Ik-ri,'  {32)  somewhat  Kimilni'  to  the  last  najued^fl 
It  that  the  ceiling  Is  flat,  and  of  brown  oak  richly  carved  and  -manj 
nitod  :  in  continuation  of  this,  ascending  one  sli-p,  is  a  vaulted  co^a 
lor  (35)  dimly  lighted  by  rich  puinieil  windows  and  the  rllu  of  thflS 
pitting  richly  gilded;  in  continuation,  a  smaller  apartment  called  I* 
ary  (3.4 ),  rising  anulherBtep,  hung  with  crimson  satin  daiuai 
1  su|)erl)  fan-shaped  and  gilded  ceiling,  and  dimly  Lighted  t 
i  goiliic  dours  lined  whh  crimson  cloth  ;  and  la»t  of  all,  risii^ 
■r  step,  ibc  perspective  is  terminated  by  a  still  smaller  apartm 
1  tlie  Oratory  (35),  hung  also  with  crimson  satin  damask,  tj^l 
wldjngs  richly  gilded,  and    ihe  ceiling   being  still    more  superbh 
\  than  either  of  llie  preceding.     Thb  apartment  consists  of  fin 
f  an  oclngonf  and  is  finbhed,  in  the  centre  compartment,  by  a 
«  mirror,  which  repeals  the  whole  opposing  scene  as  far  as  the  oriel 
■    V  which  terniinaies  the  other  long  gallery. 

n  the  CCTitre  of  the  Saloon,  where  we  are  now  standing,  the  de- 
1  of  these  apartments  cannot  be  distinguished  quite  so  plaiidy  ta 
'  1  appear  by  this  description  :  but  they  have  been  broutilit  a  liitla 
I,  ferwnrd  here,  and  just  looked  into,  in  order  that  we  may  avoid  passing 
ough  thcra  again  in  performing  our  regular  routine.  We  have  now 
n  Uiree  points  of  this  view.  The  fourth  and  last,  which  presents  it- 
r  on  taming  to  the  West,  U  infinitely  finer  than  either  of  the  preceil- 
:,  and  is  perhaps  quite  unrivalled  by  any  thing  else  of  the  kind  that 
1  be  seen.  Instead  of  looking  along  a  level,  as  in  the  preceding 
I,  the  eye.  immediately  on  reaching  the  extmnity  of  the  octa^gon, 
doon,  descends  down  a  spacious  staircase,  which  terminates  in  a 
1  ratrance-liall,  built  in  the  old  baronial  style  (19);  which  hall 
i  on  the  great  western  Avenoe,  or  lawn,  by  a  pair  of  arched  gotliic 
^  >or«,  more  than  thirty  feet  in  height.  Immediately  over  this  great 
f  krched  doorway  is  an  organ-gallery  ;  over  iliat  a  higli  narrow  painted 
*  1  and  diro  the  pointed  roof  shoots  upward  to  a  lieight  of  eighty 
a,  at  once  supported  and  ornamented  by  massive  beams  of  dark 
rown  oak,  ricldy  carvi-d  and  fretted.  The  effeei  of  the  view  through 
:s  door,  up  what  U  called  tbo  Gri'at  Western  Avenue,  is  highly  charac- 
':  and  lmpr«s«ive;  and  h  b  imagined  in  fine  taste — Idrmling  to- 
,  as  it  does,  tile  outer  domain  with  llie  inner,  and  forming  tliem 
me  stately  aiul  maenificenl  whole.  This  avenue  consists  uf  a 
piooth-cut  l.iwn,  extending  ahoiii  half  a  mile,  and  about  the  width  of 
!  great  Balnoii  iisL'll^— bounded  on  either  side  by  low  slirul>s.  which 
jut  iatu  it  somewhat  irre^uhu'ly,  so  as  to  lake  away  any  stiffiiess  and 
lormality,  yet  of  snllirient  uniformity  to  preserve  the  genera]  unity  of 
rlTeci,    Immediately  behind,  or  rather  out  of  these  shrubs,  rises  a 
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plantation,  consisting  chiefly  of  firs  and  larches,  which  have  not  yet 
attained  a  sufficient  height  to  give  them  a  character  of  grandeur ;  but, 
from  the  spot  we  are  now  situated  on,  they  produce  all  the  required 
effect. 

Having  gazed  our  fill  at  the  magnificent  cotip  tPctil  which  presents 
itself  from  the  centre  of  this  saloon,  we  must  now  proceed  in  our  roo- 
tine.  We  quitted  it  at  number  17 ;  or  rather  we  have  been  remaining 
there  all  this  while,  and  only  making  excursions,  with  our  eye,  into  the 
adjoining  apartments.  Passing  on,  then,  through  the  eastern  vestibule 
and  portal  (leaving  18  and  19  behind  us — as  we  have  looked  down 
them  in  our  last  coup  d^ceil  \  we  enter  the  Great  DiningH*oom  (22),  the 
first  of  the  grand  state-apartments.  This  is  of  great  height,  and  is 
hung  and  carpeted  with  crimson ;  and  the  ceiling  is  of  solid  square  oak 
beams,  finished  with  gilded  carving  at  the  extremity  of  each  beam. 
And  it  is  here  that  we  first  find  ourselves  among  the.  ornamental  riches 
of  this  extraordinary  place.  Pictures,  cabinets,  vases,  candelabras,  and 
curious  objects  of  various  kinds,  here  crowd  upon  us  in  a  profuskm 
which  so  entirely  distracts  the  attention,  that  we  will  not  pretend  to 
concern  ourselves  with  them  at  all ;  for,  however  rare  and  valuable 
many  of.  them  may  be,  they  are  unquestionably  much  too  numerous  to 
produce  any  distinct  and  satisfactory  efiect ;  and  they  are,  in  fact^ 
altogether  unadapted  to  the  situation  in  which  we  find  them.  Once 
for  aU,  then,  we  will  here  take  leave  of  the  mere  curiositiei  of  Fonthill 
Abbey,  as  in  no  way  connected  with  that  permanent  and  characteristit 
part  of  it,  which  it  is  alone  worth  while  for  us  to  endeavour  to^:c  on  the 
visitor's  memory :  confessing  our  "belief,  however,  before  we  finally 
dismiss  them,  that  they  ofler  to  the  taste  (or  want  of  taste — whichever 
it  may  be)  which  hungers  after  such  matters,  the  most  goreeous  and 
costly  assemblage  of  the  kind  that  was  ever  collected  t^ether  under 
one  roof,  in  this  portion  of  the  globe  at  least ;  and  that  they  go  near  to 
give  one  a  glimmering  and  Indistinct  notion  of  the  treasures  of  the  pre- 
adamite  sultans  themselves*  !  The  pictures,  however,  we  would  not 
willingly  pass  over  so  lightly,  as  there  are  many  in  this  collection 
which  deserve  the  utmost  attention  and  adn^ration  that  can  be  be- 
stowed upon  them.  But  we  must  restrain  ourselves  altogether  on  this 
point  for  the  present ;  or  the  resolution  we  had  formed,  of  not  en- 
croaching on  more  than  double  our  allotted  limits,  will  be  of  no  avail ; 
to  say  nothing  of  such  encroachment  including  another,  which  we  are 
still  less  disposed  to  make,  on  the  department  of  our  coadjutor,  the 
author  of  "  British  Galleries  of  Art.'^ 

From  the  great  dining-room  we  pass  into  the  Crimson  Drawing-room 
(23)— another  noble  apartment — square,  lofty,  with  a  ceiling  of  solid 
beams,  and  a  **  great  gazing  window,''  occupying  nearly  the  whole  side 
on  which  it  is  placed.  This  is  followed  by  another  drawing-room  (24), 
of  similar  character,  but  still  larger  in  its  dimensions,  and  more  rich  m 
its  architectural  decorations,  as  well  as  those  appertaining  to  art  and 
virtu.  This  apartment  is  hung  with  blue  satin  damask,  and  is  proba- 
bly the  first  time  this  kind  of  hanging  has  been  used  as  a  ground 
for  the  exhibition  of  pictures.  The  efiect,  however,  is  extremely 
good.     The  unrivaUed  cabinets,  tables,  chandeliers,  &c.  which  enridb 
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this  and  the  last  room,  may  be  glanced  at  as  we  pass  on,  but  must  not 
be  attended  to  in  detail. 

Pflssing  out  of  this  grand  suite  of  rooms,  ^through  what  is  called 
Becket's  Passage  (from  the  great  painted  window  at  the  extremity  of 
it  representing  Thomas  i  Becket),  we  again  And  ourselves  amon|.'  ihe 
small  cabinet  apartments ;  and  liere,  to  say  the  truth,  we  feel  ourselves 
mure  at  home,  and  would  more  willuigly  pause  and  reflect,  than  m  the 
more  imposing  and  gorgeous  portions  of  this  vast  labyrinth — for  such 
the  visitor  will  suppose  that  it  has  the  air  of  b«ing,  when  we  tell  him 
that  he  ha.i  not  yet  passed  through  one-third  of  the  different  parts  enu- 
merated in  the  routine  which  we  are  following.  But  he  need  not  be 
alarmed  at  this  infoTmalion  ;  as  we  will  contrive  to  hurry  him  through 
what  remains,  in  a  manner  that  shall  not  fatigue  him,  in  order  that  we 
may  have  a  little  time  left,  before  our  "day"  closes,  to  look  at  llie  ex- 
ternal objects  which  appertain  to  this  spot. 

Pausing,  then,  for  a  moment,  in  the  little  octagon  cabinet  (26), — 
which  is  anotJier  of  those  exquisite  little  apartments  that  we  have  no. 
ticed  before, — it  is  impossible  to  avoid  looking  at  a  few  of  the  gems  of 
art  which  it  contains — for  we  sliidl  find  nothing  like  them  in  any  other 
j>aii  of  our  search.     But  we  must  onli/  ](ntk.  at,  nol  describe  them  ;  for 


if  we  once  begin  to  do  that,  adi 
lo-dai/. 

Quitting  this  lovely  little  retreat. 
Passage  (27)1  which  contains  a  fine 
dici,  the  size  of  life ;  and,  peeping  1 
(28J  as  we  pass  by,  continue  our 
Room — which  is  only  anotber  oai 
n  by  far  the  worst  taste  of 


all  hope  of  completing  our  circle 

we  pass  on  through  the  Northern 
bronze  statue  of  the  Venus  de'Me- 
nto  the  Crimson  Breakfast  Parlour 
route  through  (29)  the  Porcelain 
ne  for  a  mere  china-shop.  This 
any  in  the  Abbey,  and  deserves  all 
the  censure  that  the  most  carping  critic  can  bestow  upon  it — as  being 
altogether  out  of  keeping  with  any  other  pan  of  the  building.  Passing 
throt^h,  and  forgetting  it  as  quickly  as  we  can,  we  hnd  ourselves  again 
in  the  long  grand  gallery  noticed  in  our  coup  d'aal  from  the  centre  of 
the  octagon.  Passing  over,  then,  this  noble  suite  of  apartments,  from 
number  50,  to  number  35,  we  continue  our  route,  by  turning  up  a 
narrow  staircase  (30),  which  passes  out  of  tlie  sanctuary  on  the  left, 
and  leads  to  the  upper  Lancaster  room  (37).  This  is  a  billiard- room, 
and  is  hung  with  many  pictures.  It  is  followed  by  the  State  Bed- 
room {38}— -a  fine  and  characteristic  apartment,  contain'mg  a  superb 
bed  of  crimson  damask,  with  solid  ebony  pillars  and  framework,  cov- 
ered will)  a  quilt  of  the  richest  Brussels  lace.  As  our  fair  companions 
take  an  interest  in  these  matters,  it  may  be  well  to  let  them  know,  that 
if  rarity  alone  deserves  their  admiration,  they  cannot  bestow  too  much 
uiKin  this  same  coverlid  ;  for  they  may  search  all  the  royal  palaces  in 
Europe,  and  not  lind  another  of  the  kind.  There  are  various  other 
Articles  in  the  economy  of  this  rich  apartment  which  will  attract  and 
deserve  their  attention ;  but  we  must  leave  it  hastily,  and  pass  on 
through  the  ante-room  (39),  and  the  little  vaulted  g»ilery  adjoining 
(40),  into  what  a  called  the  Tribune  Room  (41).  Here  we  must  atop 
a  moment  to  admire  the  stupendous  and  truly  impressive  view  from  this 
room,  which  opens  on  to  the  great  saloon,  in  tlie  form  of  a  parapet  or 
tribune.  The  view  is,  above,  to  the  top  of  the  great  tower ;  aroimd, 
to  tbe  gallenes  and  vestibules  that  occupy  tliis  part  in  corresponder 
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with  the  room  in  which  we  are  standing,  and  between  each  compart- 
ment of  which  is  an  inunense  painted  window  ;  and  below,  to  the  great 
Saloon  itself,  where  tbe  gorgeous  shadows  from  those  windows  are 
falling ;  and,  across  these,  down  the  stairs  of  the  Great  Hall,  and 
through  the  lofty  arched  door-way,  on  to  the  great  western  avenue  and 
lawn.  In  the  above  we  may  confidently  reckon  on  looking  upon  a 
view,  altogether  unique  in  its  way ;  and  not  only  so,  but  conceived  in 
admirable  taste,  and  executed  in  a  manner  as  nearly  as  possible  fault- 
less, and  producing  an  effect  on  the  spectator  which  cannot  be  expe- 
rienced without  emotions  of  the  most  rare  and  valuable  kind. 

We  will  now  pass  on  again,  and,  taking  but  a  glance,  as  we  go,  at 
the  series  of  apartments,  &c.  from  number  41  to  number  47— <iescend 
the  winding  staircase  of  the  Lancaster  turret,  and  piissing  across  the 
grand  saloon,  arrive  at  a  lobby  (4S)  which  leads  us  to  the  great  stair- 
case of  the  tower  (49)*  This,  though  it  is  rather  tiresome  work,  and 
will  scarcely  repay  us  for  our  trouble,  we  must  hastily  ascend,  or  we 
shall  be  accused  of  not  having  seen  the  chief  lion  of  the  place.  Mount- 
ing, then,  a  tedious  number  of  stairs — which  are  a  little  relieved  by 
the  looks-out  that  we  now  and  then  get  through  the  loop-hole  windows 
that  give  them  light — we  arrive,  at  last,  at  a  sort  of  gallery,  or  arcade, 
which  runs  round  the  upper  part  of  the  great  tower,  and  communicates 
with  four  small  apartments,  called  Nunneries,  which  fill  as  many  of  its 
sides.  These  occupy  the  numbers  from  50  to  57.  Having  passed 
through  these,  in  which  there  is  little  to  admire  except  the  view  on  to 
the  great  saloon  below,  we  again  ascend  the  great  staircase,  till  we 
reach  an  open  platform  (58).  As  we  have  mounted  thus  far,  we  may 
es  well  complete  our  ascension,  from  this  platform,  up  through  the  in- 
terior of  the  central  tower  (59)  and  the  Gazebo,  or  star-chambei*,  (60) 
to  the  Tower  Gallery  itself — which  is  the  highest  point  to  which  there  is 
any  regular  means  of  ascent.  Here  we  stand,  then,  on  the  summit  of 
diis  far-famed  tower,  overlooking  a  spot  which,  even  within  tlie  me- 
mory of  most  of  us,  was  a  barren  heath — an  interminable  extent  of 
hare  doumy  with  scarcely  a  tree  upon  it ;  and  which  now,  by  the  means 
of  one  man,  and  under  the  inspection  of  one  superintending  assistant, 
has  become  what  we  now  see  it — a  magnificent  domain,  including 
nearly  all  the  natural  beauties  that  can  belong  to  a  spot  of  the  kind^ 
and  crowned  by  a  building  of  unrivalled  extent  and  grandeur. 

But  it  is  not  for  Ciceroni  to  indulge  (themselves)  in  reflections  upon 
what  they  see  ;  otherwise  here  would  be  a  fine  opportunity  for  so  doing. 
Leaving  this,  then,  till  we  have  cast  off  our  present  character — (which 
we  must  be  allowed  to  do  so  soon  as  we  have  shewn  our  company 
fairly  tlirough  the  labyrinthine  mazes  of  this  extraordinary  building) — 
we  will  pass  on  again, — first  commendinor  to  their  attention  the  view 
that  presents  itself  from  this  tower ;  chiefly  on  account  of  its  enabling 
them  to  glance,  as  on  a  map,  at  the  plan  which  has  been  pursued  in  ar- 
ranging the  grounds  within  the  inner  circle  of  the  domain :  for  the  sur- 
rounding country  presents  nothing  peculiarly  entitled  to  notice,  or  that 
may  not  be  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  most  other  views  taken  from 
an  equal  height. 

Descending  now  the  Grand  Staircase  (which,  by  the  way,  is  any 
thing  rather  than  grand,  except  as  compared  with  the  exceedingly 
conflined  ones  which  lead  to  erery  other  department  of  the  buildii^, 
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with  llie  undernamed  exception)  we  reach,  at  the  foot  or  it,  ibe  great 
hall;  mill  again  descending  the  oiatrcaM  of  thnt,  which  really  t>  a  fine 
one,  and  correspondent  with  ItH  siIUKiiOD,  we  turn  to  the  left  at  lh« 
lixii;  and  crossing  the  western  cloisters  {G2), — leaving  on  the  left  a  lit- 
tle court-yard  wJlh  a  smidl  and  inslgnific&ni  faunlaln  in  the  centre,^ — 
we  once  more,  by  pasniiig  up  a  narrow  staircase  leading  from  the  oak 
dining-parluur,  lind  ourselves  entering  upon  *  new  suite  of  internal 
apofiments,  as  richly  arrayed  as  those  which  we  have  already  passed 
through,  and  as  gorgeoiuly  ornamented  in  the  way  of  pictures,  cabi- 
nets, curiosities,  and  costly  articles  of  virlii  of  every  denomination! 
Tliefirtt  of  tliese  is  called  the  Wpslem  Yellow  Drawing-room  (72), 
which  is  hung  with  yellow  damnsk,  and  gilt  mouldings  ;  and  fitted  up 
in  parts  with  gothic  oak  bookcases,  carved  and  arranged  in  admirable 
laste.  Thi§  room  also  contains  the  grand  thnui-piece  of  the  place,  in 
the  sliape  of  an  enormous  ebony  cabinet,  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
side  of  the  apartment,  and  reaching  to  the  ceiling ;  and  tfhich  is  filled 
with  a  nondescript  and  nameless  variety  of  what,  for  lock  of  a  belter 
generic  title,  we  arc  obliged  to  call,  in  the  language  of  cutalogue-4iia- 
kers,  "  articles  of  virtu,"  but  which  are,  generally  speaking,  in  as  vi- 
cious a  (want  of^  taste  as  any  thing  can  well  be ;  being  costly  merely 
in  virtue  of  their  rarity  and  remoteness  from  all  pretensions  to  either 
beauty  or  utility  :  using  llie  term  "beauty"  to  signify  a  quality  founded 
in  some  natural  principle  of  taste  ;  and  "  utility,"  as  that  which  is,  or 
may  br  made,  in  some  way  or  other,  subservient  to  our  mental  want* 
and  propensities  ; — in  which  sense,  indeed,  the  one  quality  may  be  said 
in  some  decree  to  merge  in  the  other;  since  beauty  is,  in  this  view  of 
it,  the  most  mefnt  thing  ~m  the  world. 

Passing  out  of  this  gorgeous  apartment,  through  a  little  ante-room 
(64),  we  find  ourselves  in  another  of  those  sweet  littJe  retreats  which 
are  the  exclusive  boast  of  this  spot,  and  which  in  some  sort  redeem  the 
splendour*  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  by  permitting  the  latter  to 
be  used  as  contrasts  to  then.  But  there  is  no  feeling  the  rich  repose 
and  still  sweetness  of  this  and  similar  apartments,  unless  we  could  visit 
them  alone ;  so,  glancing  round  for  a  moment  at  the  really  beautiful 
works  of  art  which  this  little  cell  contains,  and  looking  out  upon  the 
flower-crowned  terrace  on  which  it  opens  {71),  and,  through  the  loop- 
hole windows  which  liglit  it,  upon  llie  rich  prospect  below,  we  will 
[law  ihrou^  anollier  yellow  drawing-«»m  (73)  nearly  similar  to  the 
one  above-named,  and  across  the  gallery  noticed  in  our  first  coup-tTait^ 
iinA  finally  close  our  peregrination  by  resting  our  somewhat  wearied 
forms — fortliere  is  no  denying  that,  by  this  time,  they  are  so — on  onK 
t>(  the  couches  which  stimd  before  the  mysterious  curtains  that  fill  the 
recesses  of  the  great  Saloon. 

Thus,  gentle  reader, — for  "  genile"  we  will  evermore  proclaim  you, 
if  you  have  home  with  us,  pleaaed  and  patiently,  all  through  this  long, 
and  (which  is  not  our  fault)  somewhat  monotonous  rana;e  of  splen- 
dours— thus  have  we  led  you  through  every  open  apartment  of  a  build- 
ing which  is,  witli  all  its  faults,  calculated  to  excite  a  deeper  interest  in 
the  spectator  than  any  other  of  the  kind  thai  we  could  any  where  point 
out :  am)  we  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  to  you  chiefly  the  merits  of 
what  we  have  met  with.  The  defects  (as  we  hinted  in  the  outset  of  our 
flsamlnatton)  we  are  ready  to  expatiate  on  at  equal  length,  on  the  r 
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ditions  there,  named ;  which  we  have  little  hope  (or  rather,  fearj  of 
being  complied  with, — since  tiie  world  is  more  than  sufficiently  supplied 
with  persons  whose  chief  talent  lies  in  finding  fault,  and  who  are  so 
conscioas  of  the  superiority  of  their  claims  on  this  score,  and  so  de- 
sirous that  others  should  be  equally  convinced  of  that  superiority,  that, 
if  they  cannot  get  paid  for  calling  it  into  action,  they  are  generous 
enough  to  perform  the  task  gratis. 

Here,  then,  beneath  this  great  western  arch  of  the  saloon,  we  slip  off 
our  character  of  Cicerone,  and  having  rested  a  moment  to  get  rid  of 
the  feeling  of  it,  descend  the  stairs  of  the  Great  Hall,  and  sally  forth, 
alone,  into  the  scene  which  has  been  all  along  beckoning  us  to  its  com- 
pany from  every  window  that  we  have  passed ;  and  which  invitation 
we  have  had  much  ado  to  say  nay  to  :  for,  after  all,  it  is  the  external 
part  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  and  the  natural  objects  appertaining  to  it,  tliat 
are  alone  worth  serious  and  particular  attention  ;  and  it  is  only  when 
the  spectator  is  alone,  tliat  this  attention  can  be  bestowed  upon  them. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  our  intention  to  give  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a 
detailed  description  of  grounds,  the  inner  circle  of  which  extends  above 
aeven  miles.  All  our  already  transgressed  limits  will  permit  us  to  at- 
tempt is,  to  notice  the  general  impression  they  are  calculated  to  produce, 
in  connexion  with  the  ma^ificent  building  which  crowns  and  overloc^ 
them.  And  first  of  the  building  itself.  There  are  various  points  of 
view  from  which  it  may  be  seen ;  but  none  towards  which  it  presents 
an  aspect  of  more  imposing  and  majestic  beauty  than  that  which  is 
situated  at  the  top  of  the  great  avenue  on  which  the  w^tem  doors 
abut.  Standing  on  this  spot,  it  rises  before  us  with  a  look  of  solemn 
and  stately  grandeur,  the  effect  of  which  has  probably  never  been  sur- 
passed ;  and  which  effect,  if  we  mistake  not,  arises  in  a  considerable 
degree  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  building,  coupled  with  the 
situation  in  which  we  meet  with  it.  It  has  all  the  individual  as  well  as 
general  character  of  one  of  those  stupendous  religious  temples  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  Gothic  times ;  but,  unlike  any  one  of  those, 
it  stands  detached  from  all  other  of  the  works  of  man,  on  the  summit  of 
an  immense  fir-clad  hill,  which  it  crowns  as  with  a  diadem.  Hitherto 
the  idea  of  a  great  cathedral  has  come  to  us  accompanied  by  all  sorts 
of  associations  connected  with  cities,  societies,  and  population;  but 
here  we  meet  with  it,  utterly  silent  and  solitary :  reigning,  it  is  true  ; 
but  reigning  over  the  still  realm  of  Nature  alone, — like  a  queen  on  a 
desert  island,  without  a  people. 

There  is  still  another  accidental  feeling  which  contributes  to  the  ef- 
fect produced  by  this  building.  It  is,  as  far  as  the  memory  of  a  gene- 
ral impression  of  mere  size  will  enable  us  to  judge,  of  greater  extent 
than  any  otlier  building  of  a  similar  character  in  Europe ;  and  when 
we  come  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  these  latter,  we  find,  when  they 
are  finished  at  all,  that  such  a  portion  was  completed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  such  an  abbot,  in  the  year  so  and  so ;  that  this  w^ing  was  added 
a  century  or  two  after,  by  such  a  bishop,  by  the  aid  of  funds  collected 
in  such  and  such  a  manner ;  and  so  of  the  rest :  that  all,  in  fact,  have 
demanded  the  united  means,  talents,  and  spirit  of  several  individuals, 
or  public  bodies,  and  tlie  lives  of  several  architects,  to  bring  them  to 
the  state  in  which  we  now  see  them : — ^but  that  here  is  one,  equal  to 
most,  if  not  all  of  them  in  extent,  grandeur,  and  beauty,  which  has 
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sprung  up  at  ihe  ronimmid  of  wne  pfivaie  iiuUvidual  aiid  under  ibc 
diri:cui>rt  ul'  une  arcliiiett. 

In  Uirtfailiiig  the  i[iteriii'm!il>lc  mazes  of  ilie  ^vound^i  surruundin^  this 
iniijeclic  miias  uf  archili-'Ciun.',  U  is  prcibabic  that  someiliing  like  \\\r 
saiDe  conipiex  and  Ima^nnaUvc  impression  is  received.  .S)>cnkinK  ■w 
uurHdvt»,  we  arc  sure  tlial  tlib  is  tlie  case.  The  late  ownrr  of  lliis 
place  was  at  once  the  inventnr,  the  creator,  and  the  tole  possrc^or  of  il. 
Thin,  liowever,  would  have  Iweii  nothing,  if  be  had  been  like  the  nsiiul 
poBUKuira  of  such  spots.  But  ibe  nutlior  of  Valhek  is  no /common  per- 
son ;  and  the  patlis  which  he,  and  he  alone,  has  trodden — where  he  has 
pondered  his  bitter  thought:,  and  drenmed  lib  fantastic  drennis,  and 
luiised  his  lofty  imaginations ;  and  whence  he  is  now  exiled  for  ever, 
only  that  they  may  be  made  a  common  thoroiighfiire  for  all  the  liile 
and  curious — all  the  hie;h  and  low  vulgm-  of  the  land ; — thfse  paths 
cannot  be  paced  (at  least  by  those  who  have  a  jot  of  sympathy  with 
eitiicr  the  strengths  or  the  weaknesses  of  our  human  nature)  without 
feelings  and  associations  wlilch  are  |>crhaps  tlie  more,  rather  than  the 
less  active,  because  they  aiv  not  easily  to  be  communicated  or  explain- 
ed— in  fact,  they  caiuiot  be  paced  without  what  was,  and  must  long 
continue,  the  geniug  loci,  being  ever  present  in  imagination,  under  such 
form  or  image  as  the  mood  or  recollection  of  thr  moment  may  invest 
it  with.  For  our  parts  (wlui  are,  il  is  true,  somewhat  addicted  to  the 
romantic  in  such  matters),  we  have  seldom  wandered  alone  through  the 
Diaw;s  of  this  spot  without  fancying  by  the  side  uf  us  an  tnhabimm  of 
the  Halls  of  Eblis,  permitted  for  awhile  to  visit  these  Elyxian  iietds  ; 
bat  still  condemned  to  wear  its  right  hand  upon  its  left  breast ;  or 
unly  allowed  to  lift  it  up  now  and  then,  to  shew  beneath,  through  tlic 
Irunsparem  flesh,  the  red  heart  burning  like  a  tlame  of  fire.* 

We  nmst  now  positively  take  leave  of  Fonthill  at  caice,  by  saying,  of 
ilie  grounds  genernlly,  that  as  far  as  the  mere  planning  and  arrange- 
ment of  them  goes,  they  strike  us  iis  being  nea«;r  to  the  perfection  of 
this  sort  of  spot  than  any  thing  else  we  are  acquainted  with,  or  had 
previously  formed  a  conception  of.  The  ipiril  of  them,  be  it  under- 
stood, is  that  of  pure  Nature  ;  not  unassLited  indeed,  but  entirely  i 
adorned,  and  almoi't   uncontrolled.      Every  thing  she  is  capable 

Enxlucing,  that  will  live  under  our  skies,  is  here  coUecu-d  ti^ether ; 
ut  scattered  about  with  so  artful  a  hand,  that  tlie  art  of  it  is  entirely 
concealed.  The  usual  natives  of  the  forest,  ilie  heath,  and  the  garden, 
here  meet  together  in  one  spot,  and  form  one  beautiful  and  happy  fami- 
ly ;  and  all  flourish  and  bloom  together,  by  mutual  consent.  Rose!< 
blush  from  out  the  boxom  uf  the  heath  forae ;  rhododendrons  flint;  thei[ 
gorgeous  flowere  At  random  among  ferns  and  forest  shnibs;  the  frail 
woodbine  hangs  its  depmdent  clusters  upon  ihe  everlasting  laurel ; 
and  oit  the  ground  n|l  sorts  of  rich  (so  called)  garden  flowers  ffroup 
tliemaelves  with  tliosi-  gentle  families  of  the  earth  which  we  (hs{i|icning 
to  be  '*  drcst  in  a  little  brief  authority''  over  them)  have  chnnt 
banish  from  our  prrstncB  into  the  fields  and  hedges,  and  denominate 

The  above  refers  to  particular  spots  that  present  thomsrlves  occu- 
sionnlly  as  you  wander  atwrnt.     But  the  general  chnracler  of  the  place. 
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as  a  whole^  is  that  of  one  vast  solitude,  half  wild,  half  cultivated, 
spreading  itself  over  a  plot  of  earth  which  includes  every  variety  of 
natural  beauty ;  here  opening  into  rich  lawns  studded  with  lofty  forest 
trees  or  low  clumps  of  evergreens  and  underwood — there  stretching 
away  into  interminable  vistas  through  lines  of  larches  and  pines — now 
descending  abruptly,  and  shewing,  from  between  the  topmost  branches 
of  the  trees  beneath,  lovely  lakes  basking  in  the  still  light,  and  reflect- 
ing all  the  beauty  about  them  ;  and  now  opening  suddenly  at  a  turn  of 
the  green  path,  and  permitting  a  rich  expanse  of  distant  country  to 
burst  upon  the  eye  for  a  moment,  only  to  be  lost  again,  as  you  pass 
on,  in  the  dark  shadows  of  some  deep  fir-grove  : — a  solitude  ;  but — 
(and  this  is  one  of  its  greatest  charms,)  ^^  a  populous  solitude  :" — for 
here,  all  the  animal  tribe,  save  their  would-be  lord  alone,  have  had 
permission  to  wander,  unmolested,  and  uncontrolled,  but  by  their  own 
wiUs ;  and  for  them  at  least  it  has  been,  until  lately,  a  new  paradise. 
Even  now,  when  the  idle  crowds  that  at  present  haunt  and  disturb  this 
peace4iallowed  spot  have  quitted  it  for  a  few  hours,  and  in  the  sweet 
mornings  before  they  have  broken  in  upon  it,  we  have  seen  the  hares 

rrting  about  within  a  few  yards  of  our  feet  like  kittens,  and  heard 
birds  sing  to  each  other  upon  the  bough  above  our  head,  as  if  the 
place  were  all  their  own.  For  this  alone,  if  for  nothing  else,  we  shall 
never  cease  to  regret  that  any  cause,  but  the  inevitable  one  of  deadi, 
ahould  have  laid  bare  the  secret  beauties  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  and  di- 
vorced them  from  the  only  possessor  who  could  be  said  to  have  a  natvr 
ral  right  in  tbem^  in  virtue  of  their  having  been  purely  the  work  of  his 
own  hand.* 
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On  the  Earthquakes  of  Sicily. 
"  Qai  pur  foste  o  Citt^,  ne  in  yoi  ptii  rcsta.'* 

Here,  on  the  spot  where  stately  cities  rose, 

No  stone  is  left,  to  mark  in  letters  rude 
Where  Earth  did  her  tremendous  jaws  unclose — 

Where  Syracuse— or  where  Catania  stood. 

Alonf^  the  silent  mar^n  of  the  flood 
I  seek,  but  cannot  6nd  ye  j — ^nought  appears, 

Save  the  deep  settled  gloom  of  solitude, 
That  checks  my  step,  and  fills  mine  eyes  with  tears. 
O  thou !  whose  mije^ty  arm  the  blow  hath  dealt. 

Whose  justice  gave  the  judgment,  shall  not  I 
Adore  that  power  which  I  have  seen  and  felt  ?  — - 

Rise  from  the  depths  of  darkness  where  ye  lie, 
Ye  ghosto  of  buried  cities — rise,  and  be 
A  sad  memorial  to  futority. 


**  The  Arabic  figures  in  this  paper  refer  to  the  numben  in  the  descriptive  catm< 
logue  of  the  buil&ng. 
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E^KRE  ore  f<:w  particulars  in  which  (he  present  generation  has 
i  decidedly  egt>iblislied  its  superiority  over  the  "  wisdi-m  of  our 
pncestur»,"  than  in  ihe  arl  of  improving  personal  appearnnec.  What 
between  the  blessed  advantages  of  vaccination  for  ^e  yoiing,  and  the 
uiulliplied  artilicial  resources  of  those  mor«  advanced  in  life,  age  and 
ugliness  have  been  completely  banished  from  good  compnny.  Che*- 
terfield's  eternal ''  Graces"  have  now  fallen  to  "  rude  mechanicals"  and 
country  parsons.  Instead  of  cultivating  aniinble  manners,  we  tusk  nui 
efforts  to  adorn  the  person  ;  and  our  impruvemeiila,  for  the  niodt  part, 
regard  much  less  the  address  than  the  dress.  To  be  agrei-ublr  is  no- 
thing,  unless  at  the  same  time  we  have  an  agreeable  exterior  ;  and  to 
succeed  in  society,  integrity  of  body  is  a  point  of  much  more  iinpor- 
luuce  than  integrity  of  mind.     Now-a-days,  indeed, 

Dente  liiiiera  fieren,  wl  uno 
Turpior  uiigid, 
it  is  all  over  with  you  in  the  world  of  bon-ton  ;  a  wrinkle  is  the  iure 
mark  of  a  quiz,  and  grey  hairs  a  more  infallible  proof  of  rusticity  than 
the  Yorkshire  brogue,  or  the  lisping  Venetian  "L  of  the  county  of  Zo- 
murtKt.  Whether  this  be  one  of  tlie  "  death-despising"  signs  of  the 
timeit,  1  cannot  say-  I  should  have  had  some  hesitation  in  touching  on 
the  [endcT  subject  in  the  face  nf  that  scourge  of  reviewers,  and  Minos  of 

magazines,  Mr.  I ,  if  I  had  not  heard  some  of  those  whn  freiiuem 

"  the  Caledonian''  hint  that  his  Reverence  was  himself,  at  least  as  far  as 
regards  his  own  person,  an  "  elegaiu  formarum  tprctator."  Hoping, 
therefore,  to  escape  the  bitterness  of  his  censure,  I  must  frankly  own, 
that  1  think  this  tendency  to  put  a  good  face  upon  matters,  meritMioua, 
1  sec  no  virtue  in  looking  abominably,  no  self-denial  in  laying  bare  to 
public  gaze  a  conceaJable  deformity;  no  laudable  forbearance  in  pale 
cheeks  and  hollow  eyes.  I  confess  I  prefer  a  patched  face  to  a  patched 
conscience,  and  think  a  painted  woman  less  morally  oflensive  than  a 
painted  sepulchre.  Dare  I  add,  tlui  I  would  rather  hear  a  good 
preacher  habited  in  that  most  happy  imitation  uf  luxuriant  nature 
technically  called  "  a  head  of  hair,"  than  a  dolt  in  a  cauliflower  that 
would  ri™l  Paris,  or  give  the  fullest  aid  lo  "  frowning  a  schismatic  into 
insignifi  ranee." 

The  Due  de  Dums  very  properly  placed  the  majesty  of  the  French 
Ihrone  in  the  royal  kitchen;  and  Dr.  Gastaldy'  esteemed  cookery  at 
once  the  crilfxion  and  the  end  of  civlliKation.  Ci-rlain  it  is,  if  the  gas- 
Ironomic  science  does  not  "  come  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms," 
it  does  to  lh«r  stomachs ;  and  that  is  the  next  thin?  to  it.  Still,  how- 
ever, if  we  look  to  the  history  of  inventions,  and  trace  chronologically 
Ihe  pn^esa  of  human  science,  we  shall  be  comgielled  to  make  the 
dressing  of  our  persons,  rather  than  the  dressing  of  our  dinners,  tlie 
touchstone  of  our  advance  towards  the  goal  of  civilized  perfectibility. 
For  men  cookfd  beefsteaks  before  lliey  wore  breeches;  and  a  fortiori, 
before  they  wore  false  teeth. 

""      ;  niatlen  were  rolling  in  my  brain  the  other  day,  precisely  aa 
d  Mr.  Calbom'i  library  ,  and  while  I  was  deep  in  the  pe: 
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of  a  new  pamphlet  on  political  economy,  my  eye  wandering  from  the 
page  to  the  well-filled  shelves  which  surrounded  me,  I  fell  into  a  pro- 
found reverie.  The  shop  was  in  considerable  bustle.  There  were 
half-a-dozen  carriages  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  door,  all  of  whose  in- 
mates were  eagerly  petitioning  for  the  newest  novelties.  Two  members 
of  parliament  were  calling  for  copies  of  ^^  The  Oracles  ;''  three  country 
ladies  were  desirous  of  putting  down  their  names  for  Sir  Walter's  last 
novel  but  two,  the  ^^  sticking-place"  of  their  actual  stock  of  literature ; 
and  another  demure-looking  female  was  whispering  tlie  librarian  in  a 
comer,  something  that  I  fancied  had  the  sound  of  ^^  the  last  Cantos  of 
Don  Juan."  These  images,  my  previous  thoughts,  and  the  pamphlet 
I  was  reading,  all  worked  together  in  my  imagination.  The  division  of 
labour,  Adam  Smithes  pin-maker,  the  vast  utility  of  Mr.  Colbum's 
establishment,  the  rapid  diflfusion  of  knowledge  it  occasioned,  its  poli- 
tical and  moral  influence  on  society,  were  vaguely  floating  through  my 
half-dormant  intellect,  when  on  a  sudden,  by  tlie  happiest  association 
of  ideas,  I  was  seized  with  the  notion  of  a  Circulating  Collection  of  sup- 
plemental Limbs  and  Organs.  The  idea  was  novel ;  it  was  judicious ; 
it  promised  great  advantage  to  the  community,  and  no  small  profit  to 
the  projector.  How  many  individuals,  I  said  to  myself,  does  this 
vast  and  overgrown  metropolis  contain,  whose  circumstances  will  not 
allow  them  to  purchase  out  and  out  a  whole  limb  to  themselves,  who 
would  gladly^ubscribe  for  its  occasional  use  !  How  many  are  there 
that  would  be  delighted  to  hire  a  cork  leg  to  walk  in  their  wife's  funeral 
procession ;  or  would  be  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  subscribing  for 
a  handsome  Irishman's  calf,  till  they  had  married  the  widow  1  How 
many  would  acknowledge  the  convenience  to  a  ^^  drapery  Miss,"  when 
far  past  her  teens,  of  hiring  a  set  of  teeth  by  the  ball-night !  How 
many  a  poor  Lieutenant,  turned  out  of  a^'  hell,"  witli  his  pockets  as  bare 
as  his  upper  lip,  would  rejoice  to  hire  hb  whiskers  for  a  single  parade  ! 
How  many  a  city-piece  of  lath  and  plaster  would  be  contented  to  re- 
main as  thin  as  a  whipping-post  all  the  week,  could  she  sport  a  calii- 
pyge  in  the  park  on  a  Sunday  !  How  handy  for  a  ^^  crop-eared  pren- 
tice" to  step  into  his  wig  for  a  night  on  the  return  of  the  Kennington 
Assembly ;  or  to  mount  a  temporary  eye-brow,  when  he  would  be  cri- 
tical in  the  pit  of  the  Surrey  Theatre !  Thus  also  a  cocked  hat  and  an 
ear  for  music  might  go  with  the  seven-and-sixpenny  ticket  on  opera 
nights ;  and  an  eye  and  an  opera-glass  might  be  let  together,  at  the 
doors  of  panoramas  and  picture-galleries. 

Bright  thoughts  like  these  do  not  often  occur  in  a  man's  life  ;  and  if 
they  be  not  seized  and  acted  upon  at  once  when  they  pop  into  the  head, 
he  may  pine  in  obscurity  in  a  back  garret,  or  die  in  a  workhouse,  with 
nobody  to  blame  but  himself.  These  are  the  ^^  tides  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  which,  taken  at  the  turn,  lead  on  to  fortune,"  but  which,  when  they 
are  suffered  to  pass  unheeded  or  neglected,  are  followed  by  a  rapid  and 
unvanquishable  ebb,  which  infallibly 

^'  Leaves  us  at  e'en  on  the  bleak  shore  alone/* 

For  two  hours  I  remained  fixed  on  the  spot  where  I  stood,  uncon- 
scious of  all  that  was  passing  around  me.  I  had,  ^^  with  unremitting 
diligence,  long  made  the  science  of  artificial"  limbs  and  members, 
^^  where  mechanical  contrivance  is  requisite,  my  peculiar  study,"  and 
^^  •could  supply  any  loss  with  an  artificial  or  natural  substitute  in  a 
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aipn-ior  manner."  I  cmilii  mnke"  bells  lo  reduce  corpulency  and  re- 
lieve Hdd  strengllien  abdoiniuul  deliilily  ;"•  in  sliori  I  understand  the  ' 
wiiole  art  of  nian'^nendiiig,  from  a  pnddcd  hip  to  a  complete  set  of  ' 
ricket  irons.  So  turning  down  Conduit-slrect  into  Bund-strcet,  with- 
out )ie«itation  I  engajji^d  for  tlie  first  "  i-legant  and  well-situated  shop'' 
that  vraa  VHCanl,  whicli  I  mean  to  stock  with  a  complete  assortment  of 
cWry  article  in  ilte  personal  l^ne.  There  tlie  judicious  and  discrimU  I 
naling  world  of  fashion  will  be  accommoduted  with  the  hire  of  every  ' 
qualification  for  genteel  society,  of  winch  nature  or  accident  may  have 
deprived  ihcm,  either  by  the  year,  quiu-ier,  month,  week,  or  single 
night,  and  al  the  most  reasonable  prices. — Noses  of  every  description, 
from  the  Wellington  hook  to  the  Apollo  Grecian,  shall  be  fitted  on  ia 
an  undiscoverable  perfection,  and  warranted  to  carry  spectacles,  and  to 
stand  a  moderate  pull  imdistiu-bed. — Eyes  of  all  colours  and  waters,  ' 
tastefully  matched — the  sentunental,  the  joyous,  the  leering,  the  pout- 
ing, and  the  disdainful,  in  sets,  right  and  1^  N.  ft.  Eyes  with  tears 
in  ihem  for  funerals  and  melodrames.  A'superiorly  constructed  calf, 
in  SIMS,  warranted  not  to  turn  in  a  waltz,  nor  to  change  its  position  in 
the  most  complicated  quadrille. — Chicken-breasted  busts  d  la  RtutCy 
ftir  the  use  of  the  army ;  and  female  forehands  of  ull  calibres.  False 
b-tt-ms  let  out  by  the  single  quarrel,  warranted  to  bear  kicking. — 
Dandies  completely  made  up  by  the  year,  at  a  considerable  discount ; 
or  by  the  single  night.  N.  B.  There  will  be  a  confidential  agent  at 
each  of  the  principal  waiering-plaTes,  and  on  the  Chauss^e  d'Antin  at 
Parb,  for  the  benefit  of  customers  onli/.  Tlie  founder  of  this  establish- 
ment has  likewise  engaged  one  of  the  first  Paiisian  artists  in  hair; 
whose  labours  much  exceed  the  products  of  the  most  approved  dyeingi 
materials,  or  even  the  Macasser  oil.  All  quantities  of  teeth,  from  a 
single  tooth  to  a  complete  set,  furnished  at  half-all-hour's  notice.^ — Par- 
ticularly  recommended  to  dispeptic  aldermen,  and  sputtering  members 
of  parliament,  as  an  infallible  remedy  for  indigestion  and  imperfect 
delivery.  The  projector  having  imported  many  thousands  of  this  ar- 
ticle from  the  field  of  Waterloo  in  the  greatest  perfection,  will  pro- 
vide sets,  warranted  front  the  French  guard,  for  the  jacobins  and  refor- 
mers, and  real  and  genuine  English,  certified  upon  the  spot  by  affidavit, 
for  tlie  service  of  the  thorough-going  John  Bulls,  and  of  those  renego- 
does  and  ultras  who  are  too  well  paid  for  their  loyalty  to  suOer  any 
thing  to  pass  iheir  moutli  favourable  to  Napoleon.  This  is  the  more 
necessary,  as  we  are  given  to  understand,  that  some  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  are,  in  more  senses  than  one,  indebted  to  the  French 
F.mperor  for  being  able  (o  shew  their  teeth  and  bite,  and  not  only  owe 
llieir  heads  bat  their  jaws  also  to  him  and  his. — Rouge  and  white 
paint  shall  be  obtained  at  any  price  from  abroad,  and  supplied  by  con- 
ti'act  at  a  great  saving ;  and  ever^'  article  connected  with  this  branch 
of  business,  >liall  be  kept  ready  for  ser%'ice  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
and  of  the  first  quality.  Old  heads  will  be  taken  in  exchange,  and  a 
liberal  allowance  made  for  second-hand  legs  and  arms, — Thus  will  a 
new  branch  of  commerce  be  opened  for  the  service  of  the  public ;  and 
so  acsured  is  ilie  projector  of  the  success  of  bis  plans  for  improve-  ^m 
ment,  that  be  doubts  not  in  a  short  time  to  be  enabled  to  offer  sidistl-    vH 

■ '  6«e  AilvertiKment)  'm  the  Mamine  Cbrcmkle.  ^^H 
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lutes  for  the  more  essential  viscera  no  less  than  the  external  organs. 
Mr.  Burke  assumed,  that  the  old  democrats  of  France  wore  shreds  of 
parchment  and  scraps  of  the  rights  of  man,  in  place  of  their  usual  in- 
ternals ;  why,  therefore,  should  I  despair  of  supplying  his  Majesty's 
ministers  with  brains,  giving  sound  hearts  to  placemen  and  cormption- 
bts,  and  a  good  liver  to  any  reverend  clergyman  who  has  a  good 
living  to  pay  for  it  ?  • 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  as  I  look  upon  you  to  be  a  man  of  some  intellec- 
toal  courage,  and  not  to  be  browbeaten  from  the  defence  of  truth  and 
justice  because  it  may  happen  to  be  in  a  minority,  I  give  you  a  prefer* 
cnce  over  all  other  periodical  artists,  by  committing  this  paper  to 
your  care,  and  I  trust,  that  by  affording  it  a  good  place  in  your  jour- 
nal, you  will  shew  that  I  have  not  mistaken  my  man.  For  envy  fol- 
lows merit  like  its  shadow,  and  I  fear  you  may  run  some  risk  in  pro- 
posing in  such  times  such  an  overwhelming  innovation  on  our  glorious 
constitution  as  in  church  ind  state  established,  as  that  now  proposed 
by  your  obedient  servant,  ftc  Sec.  Sec.  M. 
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It  comet — it  comet  upon  the  gale. 

That  pentiYe  roice  of  days  gone  by^ 
With  earij  feelingi  down  Ufe*t  Tale, 

On  Arab  abrt  at  odoim  ligh. 

Oh !  on  thit  far  and  foreign  shore 

How  doubly  blett  that  song  ap|ieart. 
Long  days  and  distance  waiting  o'er 

The  tweetnett  of  departed  yean. 

The  scene  around  me  fades  away, 

As  at  the  wave  of  magic  wand-» 
I  tee  the  glens  and  mountains  grey 

Ai^d  wild  woods  of  my  natire  land. 

The  summer  bower,  the  silent  itream. 

The  scenes  of  youth  are  on  the  strain ; 
And  peopled  is  my  waking  dream 

With  forms  I  ne'er  shall  see  again ! 

As  on  my  wanderings  when  a  child, 

That  music  comes  at  close  of  day, 
Along  the  dim  and  distant  wild, 

And  wafts  my  spirit  far  away. 

And  o'er  the  heart  as  it  distils, 

Dear  as  the  dew-drop  to  the  leaf, — 
Oh !  how  the  rising  bosom  thrills 

Beneath  the  mystic  joy  of  grief. 

So  sweet — so  hallow'd  'tis  to  feel 

The  gentle  woe  that  wakes  the  sigh. 
That  e'en  in  Heaven,  methinks,  'twill  steal 

Upon  the  spirit's  dream  of  joy ! 

But  hark ! — that  soothing  strain  it  o'er. 

And  broken  is  the  lovely  spell: 
So  fades  from  off  our  native  shore 

The  accents  of  a  Friend's  farewelL  M.  M. 
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iJNnEB,  tlipy  say,  will  penetrate  stone  walls:  atas,  would  it  were 
mil}-  iliing  iliat  could  find  its  way  tlirougli  brick  and  mortar;  for 
Uifii  should  I  not  have  begun  this  sentence  fourteen  tiroes,  mended  my 
pen,  billen  luy  naiU,  scmiched  my  head,  and  wished  the  whule  race  uf 
fntnkisuns  and  Droadwoods  at  Jericho,  because  a  young  latly  in  the 
next  house  has  been  fur  tliree  hours  fighting  the  Battle  of  Prague. 
There  has  been  aa  mucli  wire  spun  at  Nuremberg  within  these  latter 
days,  as  would  reach  from  here  to  Jupiier ;  and  if  all  this  music  reacliox 
'  other  spheres,  heaven  knows  wliat  lliey  must  tliink  of  their  coad* 
'd  that  concert  which  ilit-y  are  all  performing. 
Spurzheim  says,  that  iliere  is  a  lump  of  fibrous  and  cinerilioiu 
'  in  certain  braiiiR,  allotted  to  tliis  particular  function,  and  that 
b  mortal  toil,  should  sodk  other  lump  of  brain  have  usurped  its 
place.  Thi^i  may  possibly  be  true  of  German  brains  ;  but  I  beg  to  in- 
form the  Doctor,  tliat  lliere  is  a  distinct  o^an  allotted  to  piano-forte 
pluying,  which  is  universal,  ilow  else  should  all  our  misses  learn  the 
,  piano-iiirte,  and  play  on  the  piano-forte  ?  how  else  should  piano- 
fortes swarm  from  John  o'  Groat's  house  to  the  Land'a-end,  as  frogs 
did  erst  in  Egypt  t  and  how  should  ii  be  ihat  if  you  retire  from  one 
corner  of  your  house  lo  avoid  the  "  piano-forte  next  door,''  it  is  only 
lo  meet  the  other  piano-f<wte  at  the  otlier  next  door  ?  How  should  it 
be  else,  that  nine,  or  seven,  or  six  hours  uf  every  day,  from  eight 
yean  of  age  to  five-and-twenty,  are  occupied  in  tluumming  tlie  eternal 
wires,  and  dnimming  the  endless  keys?  that  every  daughter  of  every 
■maker,  and  innkeeper,  and  farmer,  plays  on  lier  "  piano  }'*  that 
the  mahogany  of  Jamaica  has  not  time  to  grow,  and  that  the  den< 
of  Africa  cannot  draw  elephunl's  teeth  fast  enough  ?  These  unfor- 
ite  beasts  complained,  ages  ago,  that  tlie  great  statue  of  Phidias  (Phe- 
trliat,  I  beg  your  pardon, }  had  cost  them  one  hundred  and  forty  sets  of 
teeth ;  but  what  is  this  to  the  depredations  which  are  now  lo  find  beef 
and  porter  br  an  army  of  workmen  that  might  have  built  the  Athenian 
Heel,  and  claret  and  carriages  for  the  whole  race  of  Cramers  and 
Kalkbrenners,  and  noise  for  all  Great  Britain  ? 
Time  nmJii  be  occupied  i-^— true.  But  as  there  arc  dumb  bells,  wliy- 
iliere  be  dumb  piano-fortes  ?  Tliut  indeed  would  be  a  merito- 
patent.  In  the  mean  time,  the  sampler  is  thrown  to  ihc  dogs  ;  the 
(mr«  of  the  ancient  chair-boitoms  ar«'  no  more ;  our  shirts  are  witb- 
butltms  to  tlie  collar ;  our  kitchens  ore  left  to  the  cook,  and  our 
to  the  nursery-maid ;  and  after  fourteen  years  of  hard  labour, 
r  or  fourteen  hundred  guineas  transferred  to  the  fiddler's  pocket, 
the  finish,  which  can  only  be  given  by  the  polishing  powdi 
ies  or  Von  blich, — the  end  is,  the  Battle  of  Prague,  percbau 
_  :h  reel,  or  two  sonatas  of  Utementi,  with  a  set  of  variation: 
Uoil  save  tlie  Kin^,  of  which  two  or  three  must  be  skipped ;  and.  among 
the  rest  of  which,  old  Carey  would  be  troubled  to  know  his  own  again. 
Life  is  a  good  deal  loo  lung,  I  admit.  Something  must  be  found  to 
or  haw  are  wc  to  wear  out  this  lung  tliseaie  }  We  are  all  ambitious 
iiiers.  You  want  lo  know  my  scheme ;  it  is  contaiJied 
Drawhig.  This  lias  ninny  advantages. 
..  Bl,  No.  »*.— 1*23,  -IV 
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In  the  fint  place  it  makes  no  noise.  In  the  next,  as  I  shewed  at  the 
beginning,  you  may  shut  your  eyes  if  you  do  not  like  it.  In  the  third, 
it  is  not  a  theatrical  acquisition :  it  does  not  exhibit  a  tender  female 
contending  in  a  hot  room  for  the  applause  of  an  unknown  crowd ;  her 
bosom  rankling  with  envy,  or  swelling  with  ambition:  it  does  not 
make  our  wives  and  daughters  public  characters,  nor  infringe  on  the 
aex's  first  charm,  its  retiring  modesty.  Lastly,  it  does  not  cost  so 
much  money ;  and  fourthly,  as  Dogberry  says,  it  does  not  cost  so  much 
time ;  and  seventhly,  and  to  end,  its  produce  is  permanent,  dumblei 
lasting ;  it  may  be  stored  away  for  future  pleasure,  and  is  not  whistled 
off  into  thin  air,  to  perish  and  be  forgotten  like  the  taste  of  turde,  or 
last  year's  clouds. 

But  do  not  suppose  that  I  mean  by  drawing,  the  manufacture  of 
three  pair  of  fire-screens  and  two  card-racks,  or  a  gentle  swain  making 
love  to  a  shepherdess  under  the  cover  of  Cupid  and  a  bundle  of  painted 
and  twisted  matches ;  or  that  I  mtend,  by  drawing,  a  landscape 
framed  and  glazed  and  gilded ;  combed  and  brushed  and  sponged  and 
plastered  by  the  fair  pupil  and  Mr.  Glover  in  partnership,  splendent 
in  all  such  colours  as  never  were  seen  but  in  the  colour-box  :  the  first, 
the  last,  the  only  one  that  ever  is  to  result  from  the  expenditure  of  three 
years,  and  ten  or  thirty  times  as  many  guineas.  Unless,  indeed,  the 
fair  should  become  ambitious  to  ^^  sketch  from  Nature,"  and  should, 
after  a  tour  to  ^^  the  Lakes,"  or  to  Loch  Caterine,  return  with  an  exqui- 
sitely bound  marble  and  morocco  book,  filled  with  ^^  sketches  from  Na- 
ture," which  unhappy  Nature  would  be  at  a  loss  to  rec(^nize,  and 
where  we  only  know  that  a  house  is  not  a  mountain,  because  it  has  a 
door  and  a  chimney ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  a  cabbage  which  we  are 
contemplating,  because  cabbages  have  no  branches ;  nor  a  pole,  be- 
cause poles  do  not  bear  leaves. 

It  is  however  a  popular  and  absurd  prejudice  that  the  art  of  draw- 
ing is  difficult  or  unattainable,  that  it  requires  genius,  as  the  vulgar 
phrase  it,  and  that  it  is  fruitless,  for  those  who  have  no  genius,  to 
attempt  it.  A  young  lady,  or  a  young  gendemen,  for  it  is  all  the 
same,  tries  once  or  twice,  or  perhaps  half-a-dozen  times,  to  produce  a 
drawing,  the  copy  generally  of  some  bad  print ;  and  because  they  do 
not  at  once  rival  Claude  or  Raphael,  it  is  determined  that  they  have  no 
genius,  and  the  pencil  is  thrown  aside  for  ever.  As  if  this  art  was 
to  be  attained  without  effort  or  study,  and  by  inspiration ;  when  a 
shoemaker  must  serve  his  years  of  apprenticeship,  and  even  the  genius 
of  a  chimney-sweeper  is  not  elicited  tul  his  knees  and  elbows  have  ac- 
quired half  a  dozen  new  integuments. 

I  am  not  going  to  theorize  on  this  matter  so  absurdly,  as  to  say,  that 
mere  labour  wiU  make  a  great  artist ;  or  that  all  mankind  may  become 
painters  by  practice  alone.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  in  all  its  inferior 
branches  which  may  be  attained  in  this  manner,  without  much  supe- 
riority of  intellect,  and  by  ordinary  minds.  Even  in  a  professional 
point  of  view,  this  is  true;  far  more,  where  amusement  or  mere  utility 
is  in  view,  where  it  may  become  the  general  pursuit  of  the  people,  as 
literature  or  general  science  is.  Much  of  painting  is  merely  imitative. 
In  these  inferior  parts,  all  may  attain  a  mediocrity  which  is  valuably 
9T  which  may  be  a  source  of  pleasure.    But  of  all  these  branches,  there 
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is  nnne,  of  a  general  iialure  at  least,  so  attainable  as  lan(]&c«})e,  and  in 
which  ibe  piuduce  is  always,  in  some  way,  amusing. 

It  is  a  popular  mistake  also,  that  the  «lucation  in  lliis  art  is  cliflicutf, 
or  tedious,  or  expensive.  It  bears  no  proportion  to  music  in  this  re-  . 
sped,  even  n'here  pursued  in  the  most  extravagant  manner.  It  may 
be  made  expensive ;  as  it  is,  as  every  thing  is  in  England,  where  the 
trade  of  education  is  a  lucrative  one,  where  it  is  therefore  rendered,  as 
far  OS  possible,  a  mystery,  and  where  parents  have  apeed  to  shift  off 
from  inemaelves  the  labour  of  education,  in  every  thing;  where  that 
which  ought  to  be  a  pleasure  has  become  a  burden  and  a  task,  and  all 
dte  duties  of  parentage  are  to  be  commuted  for  money.  But  all  this  is 
uniiece&sary.  Children,  generally,  shew  a  desire  to  draw,  and,  when 
permitted,  acquire  it  to  a  certain  eitent,  with  far  less  toil  than  they 
warn  to  write :  doing  the  one,  in  fad,  with  pleasure,  because  they  see 
th<^  immediate  results,  and  labouring  miwiUtngly  on  that  of  which  tliey 
cannot  yet  foresee  the  value.  Habits  can  thus  be  acquired  by  them,  with 
very  Utile  su]>erintendence,  and  without  expensive  masters — without 
any  masters  indeed ;  and,  even  at  a  more  advanced  stage,  it  is  almost 
someient  to  give  them  lo  copy  good  modeb,  which  cost  little. 

Even  in  advanced  age,  it  is  a  great  mistake  which  supposes  that  the 
art  of  drawing  cannot  be  acquired :  ihal,  if  not  commenced  in  youth,  it 
b  ton  late  to  begin.  It  is  never  too  late  for  any  thing,  unless  where, 
as  in  music,  muscles  are  to  be  taught  habits  which  iheir  rigidity  or  want 
of  early  training  prevents  thorn  from  acquiring  late  in  life.  This  h  not 
the  case  with  drawing,  whidi  lies  more  in  the  eye  and  the  mind  than  in 
the  hand. 

In  a  coimiry  like  otns,  where  every  one  looks  at  pictures,  and  Iniys 
pictures,  and  t;dks  of  pictures,  and  travels  in  pursuit  of  the  pictur 
resque ;  and  where  every  one  reads  every  thing  and  talks  of  every 
thing;  and  where  our  ladies  write  ^e^■^ews  and  treatises  on  political 
economy,  and  attend  the  Royal  Inslituiion,  and  make  experiments,  and 
study  their  ologiei,  nothing  but  such  a  prejudice  could  have  prevenred  < 
them  at  least  from  studying  the  art  of  drawing,  as  they  do  that  of  ' 
music.  Why  the  gentlemen  do  not,  or  wliy  drawing  is  not,  for  them, 
conndcred  a  branch  of  liberal  education,  1  do  not  know ;  uidess  that 
they  are  too  much  occupied  in  driving  barouches,  corrupting  Corni»h 
boroughs,  attending  Newmarket,  reading  newspapers,  and  practising 
lUvinity,  law,  physic,  and  fox-hunting ;  while  all  tbe  knowledge  of  an 
which  is  acquired  for  talking  about  it,  may  be  acquired  in  a  few  hours, 
by  reading  Pilkingion  and  Mr.  Ilaydon's  criticisms  on  the  British  Gal- 
Aristotle  aays  of  this  art,  "  It  ought  to  form  a  branch  of  education  ; 
not  that  it  may  prevent  its  possessors  from  being  cheated  in  tlie  pur- 
dtase  of  pictures,  but  because  it  teaches  them  the  art  of  contemplating 
and  understanding  beautiful  forms." 

To  come  nearer  home.  Lord  Arundel  says,  tliat  a  man  who  cannot 
draw  cannot  be  an  honest  man.  Shakspeare  has  said  pretty  much  the 
same  about  music :  and  the  axiom  came  from  a  warm  heart  at  least,  in 
both.  Casii^lione,  too,  is  not  a  very  bad  nulhority  in  matters  ibat 
Concern  a  liberal  education  t  and  certainly  his  view  of  the  nature  i 
education  of  a  counier,  differed  somewhul  from  that  of  my  Lord  Cbc*- 
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terfield.  What  he  says  of  the  utility  of  drawing,  might  indeed  have 
been  said  a  hundred  ways ; — so  that  I  may  pass  it  over :  but  what  he 
says  of  landscape-painting,  which  is  the  only  part  of  this  subject  ii\ 
which  I  am  about  to  intermeddle,  is  deserving  of  being  said  in  his  own 
words,  which,  not  being  Greek,  may  be  safely  quoted.  **  Et  veramente 
chi  non  estima  quest^  arte,  parmi  che  moito  sia  dalla  ragione  alieno : 
che  la  machina  del  mondo  che  noi  veggiamo,  con  1'  ampio  cielo  di 
cfahre  stelle  tanto  splendido ;  et  nel  mezzo  la  terra  da  i  man  cinta,  di 
monti,  valli,  et  fiumi  variata,  et  di  diversi  alberi  et  vaghi  fiori  et  di 
herbe  omata ;  dir  si  puo  che  una  nobile  et  gran  pittura  sia  per  man  de 
la  Datura  et  di  Dio  composta.  La  qual  chi  puo  imitare,  parmi  esser 
di  gran  laude  degno." 

With  respect  to  the  utility  of  this  art,  two  strokes  of  a  pencil  will 
often  tell  a  tale  of  unknown  length,  and  there  are  many  tales  which 
cannot  be  told  at  all  for  want  of  it. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  ploughs  the  depths  of  old  ocean  for  years,  cutting 
through  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  myriad  tribes  by  which  it  is  inha- 
bited, in  vain.  They  will  neither  pickle  nor  preser\c ;  the  wealthy 
Baronet  cannot  draw  them,  and  he  and  the  world  continue  as  wise  as 
ever.  Mr.  Humboldt  sweats  hims('lf  to  a  thread  on  the  Oroonoko,  and 
freezes  lib  beard  to  wire  on  the  Andes ;  and  lo !  when  he  arrives  at 
Jamaica,  all  his  collections  are  in  the  maws  of  termites,  and  dermestes, 
and  centipedes :  all  for  want  of  a  few  scraps  of  paper  and  a  halfpenny- 
worth of  Indian  ink  properly  distributed  on  them. 

Our  Parks  (worthy  man),  and  our  Mackenzies,  and  Ileames,  and 
Brownes,  and  uncounted  thousands  more,  run  all  over  the  world  to 
disenmty  themselves  and  bring  home  journals ;  and  when  the  journals 
have  generated  a  quarto,  or  half-a-dozen  quartos,  nine^enths,  and 
the  better  part  loo,  of  the  story  is  all  to  seek.  There  are  beasts  and 
buildings,  and  men  and  plant««,  and  serpents  and  gorgons,  and  chimeras 
and  countries  of  all  kinds,  architecture  that  we  are  dying  to  understand, 
monuments  from  the  time  of  Nimrod,  mountains  whose  heads  do  reach 
the  skies ;  and  what  is  it  all  when  told  ? — nothing. 

It  is  just  the  same  at  home.  The  same  cowardly  and  indolent  spirit 
has  served  to  make  taste  a  trade :  and  thus,  in  this  commercial  coun- 
try of  ours,  w^e  proceed  on  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  ;  as  if 
no  one  man  ought  to  do  more  than  one  thing,  as  if  he  who  twists  the 
head  of  a  pin  is  not  to  cut  its  carcase  into  lengths ;  going  to  the  proper 
shops,  to  buy  a  guinea's-worth  of  taste  from  one  artist,  and  a  thousand 
pound's-worth  from  another.  Thus  the  pentleman  who  has  more 
money  than  wit,  applies  to  him  who  has  more  wit  than  money,  and  who 
sets  up  a  shop  where  he  retails  it  to  all  those  who  are  fools  enough  to 
buy.  Hence  the  gardener,  who  has  acquired  a  fortime  of  some  kind, 
by  the  usual  means,  sets  up  for  a  Capability-man  ;  and  those  who,  like 
the  general  mob,  are  led  by  high  pretensions,  flock  to  him,  laying  open 
their  lands  and  their  purses,  till  the  one  is  emptied,  and  the  other 
nifirred ;  and  thus  doin^,  by  a  deputy,  what  they  ought  to  have  heen 
far  better  capable  of  chnng  themselves,  while  also  depriving  themselves 
of  what  miirht  have  been  a  source;  of  pleasiire,  as  well  as  an  employ- 
ment. It  is  the  same  in  architecture:  as  if  taste  could  only  be  acquired 
by  those  wlio  must  live  by  it:  as  if  he  who  has,  or  might  have,  the 
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most  general  eilunition  nnJ  lltt>  most  varieil  acqiiiremenls,  must  neces- 
iiirily  lie  iiiferiOf  lo  all  thow  who  cIioobi-  to  asstri  Uieir  siiperiorilj,  and 
to  keep  a  shop  for  its  distribution.  , 

It  will  surprise  those  who  arc  not  acciistDniPd  to  analyze  nnd  atady 
their  impressions  and  recolleciions,  to  fintl  how  little  of  ncciiracy  their 
Ideas  of  visible  objects  really  possess ;  not  only  in  remembrance,  hiit 
even  al  the  moment  of  the  impression.  But  it  does  not  surprise  a 
painter  to  find  that,  even  at  the  distance  of  years,  he  can  recall  a  sid>- 
ject  which  he  once  intended  to  paint,  or  that  he  can  give,  at  any  time, 
the  true  character  of  objects  once  impressed  on  his  mind.  As  far  as 
painting  is  merely  an  imitative  art,  this  is  its  essence — a  correct  notion 
of  visible  forms  nnrt  colours  ;  anil  he  who  cannot  paint,  dilTers  far  more 
from  the  artist  in  hia  eye  for  present  observation,  or  in  his  memory  for 
past  ones,  than  he  does  in  mere  dexterity  of  band.  In  truth,  ordinary 
observers  have  but  vague  notions  of  forms,  whatever  they  may  ima* 
fine;  and  the  test  is,  that  they  cannot  draw  them.  When  the  eye  has 
acquired  its  knowledge,  the  hand  will  not  be  long  in  learning  to  re- 
Were  this  art  more  generally  diffused,  the  relations  of  travellera 
would  differ  far  less  from  each  other  than  they  now  do,  even  aa  ordi- 
nary matters ;  and  would  convey  far  more  accurate,  as  well  as  more 
consislenl  ideas.  It  is  the  fashion,  however,  for  every  one  to  imagine 
that  he  can  describe  pictures  and  buildings;  tliough  ignorant  of  pnint- 
ing  and  architecture,  and  unable  to  mark  on  paper  the  outline  of  a 
column  or  the  angle  of  a  pediment.  The  public  at  lai^  has  no  re- 
source in  these  cases,  but  to  atibmit  with  sad  civility,  or  to  believe 
itnd  be  deceived)  But  li<-'  wJio  knows  what  art  is,  will  pay  the  same 
attention  to  these  tales  as  he  does  lo  the  criticLsms  whirl)  he  daily 
hears  in  picture-galleries ;  where  a  knowledge  of  all  that  belongs  lo 
art  is  supposed  lo  lie  innate  or  inherent  in  those  who  do  not  possess 
one  of  its  principles :  but  whose  claims  to  knowledge  consist  in  wealth 
to  purchase,  or  in  birth  to  tlictale.  Sir  Joshua  shifts  his  trumpet  and 
takes  snuff. 

But  I  must  return  from  utility  to  pleasure ;  which,  nine  limes  out  of 
ten,  is  the  betler  thing  of  the  (wo.  And  here,  also,  I  must  limit  my- 
self to  landscape;  lest,  if  I  went  deeper  into  the  subject,  I  should 
weary  the  patience  of  the  reader.  If  the  pleasures  derived  from 
any  art — from  painting,  architecture,  poetry,  ijr  music — are  greatest  to 
those  who  are  educated — a  tnith  which  will  only  be  denied  on  the  ge- 
neral ground  of  the  felieitv  of  ignorance — then  we  ought  to  cultivate 
tile  arl  of  drawing,  to  enable  us  to  derive  from  natural  srenery  all  the 
pleasures  which  it  is  capable  of  affording.  Nature.-  at  Casligliooe 
says,  is  a  great  picture  painted  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator  :  it  is  an 
endless  collection  of  pictures,  offering  inexhaustible  sources  of  plea- 
sure and  study,  and  criticism :  containing  not  only  all  that  art  ever 
expciiled,  all  its  principles  and  all  its  details,  hut  infinitely  more  than 
it  can  ever  attiiiu.  If  it  requires  dee]>  and  long  study  to  understand 
art,  if  none  can  truly  judge  of  it  but  he  whose  hand  can  follow  hii 
"^  or  whose  eye  at  least  has  acquired  that  knowledge  which  makes 
ttinter;  it  cnnnot  require  leas  to  imdersland  nature,  Nor  must  it 
^d  that,  in  the  study  of  art,  cmy  more  than  in  that  of  nature,  laste 
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may  be  independent  of  this  accuracy  of  knowledge^  or  that  a  perfect 
perception  of  beauty  can  exist  without  it.  As  well  might  it  be  said 
that  a  perfect  perception  of  the  beauties  of  poetry  or  music  may  exist 
without  critical  knowledge.  I  do  not  mean  technical  criticism ;  but 
a  distinct  comprehension  of  all  the  sources  of  beauty,  of  their  nature 
and  causes. 

Applying  this  rule  to  the  simple  enjoyment  of  natural  scenery,  as 
the  object  now  before  us,  it  is  only  the  practical  painter,  he  who  is  at 
the  same  time  every  thing  that  a  painter  ought  to  be,  who  can  derive 
from  landscape  all  the  pleasures  which  it  is  calculated  to  yield.  And 
the  ignorant  or  uncultivated  spectator  will  receive  less  enjoyment  from 
it  than  he  who,  though  not  an  artist,  has  studied  the  art  of  painting, 
•r  who,  from  his  practical  knowledge  of  drawing,  has  learnt  to  ob* 
aerve  and  compare  truly,  to  attend  to  a  thousand  minute  circumstances 
in  colour,  form,  shadow,  contrast,  and  so  forth,  which  escape  ordinary 
spectators. 

Among  artists,  also,  each  has  his  particular  bent :  each  observes 
something  which  another  will  overlook.  While  the  eye  of  Claude 
comprehends  the  whole  extent  of  a  rich  or  fertile  country,  dressed 
ap  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  art  and  nature,  adorned  with  mountains 
and  rivers,  and  trees  and  temples,  and  teeming  with  life;  that  of 
Cuyp  will  content  itself  with  a  sunny  bank  and  a  group  of  cattle,  as 
that  of  Berghem  too  often  does  with  a  few  ruined  walls :  while  the 
degenerate  taste  of  others  b  sat'isfied,  where  Nature  spreads  all  her 
beauties  around,  to  grovel  among  hay-fields  and  pig-«ties,  to  study 
and  detail  the  anatomy  of  a  wooden  bridge  or  a  muddy  wharf. 

The  critic  in  art  finds  other  sources  of  enjoyment  in  landscape, 
which  are  unknown,  even  to  those  whose  acquired  taste  may,  short  of 
this  information,  stand  at  a  high  point  in  the  scale.  In  the  accidents 
of  light  and  shade,  he  perceives  beauties  which  those  do  not  know 
how  to  feel  or  value  who  are  unaware  of  their  power  in  giving  force 
and  attraction  to  paintings.  In  the  multiplicity  and  harmony  of  direct, 
reHixted,  and  half  lights,  under  a  thousand  tones  for  which  there  are 
no  terms,  he  sees  charms  which  are  only  sensible  to  a  highly  cultivated 
and  somewhat  technical  eye.  It  is  only  such  an  eye  that  can  truly  feel 
the  beauty  of  colourini^ — that  is  sensible  to  its  innumerable  modifica- 
tions, to  all  the  hidden  links  by  which  it  is  connected,  and  to  all  the 
harmony  which  results  from  arrangement  and  contrast. 

The  mere  art  of  omission  in  contemplating  landscape  is  a  most  ma- 
terial one ;  nor  is  it  to  be  acquired  without  study  and  technical  know- 
ledge. Nature  is  rarely,  indeed,  faultless ;  more  commonly,  she  is 
full  of  faults  to  counteract  her  beauties.  And  as  the  deformities  are 
commonly  the  most  obvious,  invariably  so  to  the  uneducated,  so  these 
turn  with  neglect  or  aversion  from  scenes  whence  the  educated  and 
the  critic,  without  difficulty,  extract  beauties.  The  latter  may,  if 
he  practises  drawing,  fill  his  portfolio  with  subjects  from  countries 
where  others  would  not  make  a  single  sketch :  or,  if  that  is  not  his 
object,  lie  still  travels  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  scenes  where  his 
companions,  if  he  has  any,  are  dull  and  uninterested ;  with  the  addir 
tional  satisfaction,  if  he  thinks  it  such,  that  results  from  his  ronscious- 
ness  of  superiority,  and  with  the  much  more  legitimate  one,  that  he  m 
enjoying  the  reward  of  his  own  exertions  and  studies. 
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This  is  ttie  educalion  which  not  oa\y  teacli<:s  us  how  to  enjoy  N'a-  • 
tiire,  but  which  absolutely  creates  the  very  »c<:neii  for  our  enjoyment. 
This,  too,  ix  the  education  which  is  altninnble  by  all.  Birt  the  artiat 
who  b  versed  in  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  finds  sliU  fanlier  sources 
of  pleasure  in  comparisoD,  as  the  critic  does  in  cum|Kiring  ihe  ueveral 
styles  of  autliors.  Thus  he  leams  to  look  at  Nature  allernairly  witli 
the  eye  of  Poussin,  or  Claude,  or  Berghem,  or  Rembrandl,  or  Waterioi 
delecting,  by  their  aid,  beauties  that  would  otherwise  have  escaped 
liim,  and  multiplying  to  an  incalculable  degree  the  sources  of  his  ear- 
joytnetit  as  well  as  of  hb  studies. 

It  is  of  the  character  of  one  artist,  perhaps,  to  dwell  on  all  that  is 
plncid  and  rich  in  composition  and  colour ;  another  delicihts  in  tfar 
foaming  torrent,  the  ravine,  iind  the  precipice  ?  the  simplicity  of  rural 
raiure  exclusively  attracts  a  third  ;  and  others  yet,  select  for  imitation 
the  edilices  of  art,  llie  depths  of  the  forest,  tite  ocean  decked  with 
smiles  or  mging  with  fury,  or  llie  merest  elements  of  landscape— -the 
broken  bank,  the  scathed  tree,  or  the  plants  that  deck  the  foregrouBd. 
Viewing  with  the  eyes  of  the  whole,  jtiored  witli  the  ideas  which  he 
has  accumulated  from  the  study  of  their  works,  his  attention  is  alive 
and  hi«  senses  open  to  every  tliiug;  and  not  a  beauty  can  pass  before 
him  but  he  b  prepared  lo  see  it  and  to  enjoy  it. 

1  have  supposed,  at  the  outset  of  thb  little  essay,  that  nil  the  ordi- 
nary and  mechanical  part  of  drawing — that  which  consists  in  copyii^ 
from  works  of  art,  from  drawings,  or  even  hum  nature,  may  be  at- 
tained by  alt  persons  of  moderate  and  ordinary  talents,  if  they  will 
but  hrlieve  that  it  is  attainable,  and  will  make  use  of  that  moderate 
portion  of  exertion  or  industry  which  they  bestow  on  other  tilings. 
But,  havine  still  before  me  landscape  as  the  most  attainable  uad 
amusing  branch  of  this  art,  it  b  necessary,  if  we  would  form  llie  mind 
of  llie  young  artbt,  or  even  our  own  as  mere  idlers  in  art,  so  as  lo 
enract  from  Nature  all  the  beauties  she  contains,  and  analyze  and 
detect  her  inexhaustible  stores,  that  we  should  become  familiar  with 
the  works  of  all  tliose  painters  who  have  excelled  in  their  several 
ways,  neglecting  no  style,  but  learning  to  appropriate  to  each  his 
particular  class  of  scenery,  and  to  seek  for  tliese  in  Nature.  Forti- 
fied with  this  knowledge,  we  can  look  at  the  objects  she  presents  ;- 
and  glancing  over  our  treasured  ideas,  if  we  find  not  what  Claude 
would  have  found,  we  may  yet  discover  what  would  have  formed  the 
study  of  Both,  or  Suaneveldt,  or  Vanderneer ;  and  thus  multiply  < 
enjoyments  to  an  incalculable  degree,  by  extracting  something  of  form, 
or  colour,  or  composition,  from  what  is  before  us  ;  by  personifying  the 
iiiftniie  variety  of  tastes  that  have  preceded  us,  and  for  all  of  which 
tliere  is  enjoyment,  when  we  choose  to  seek  it,  and  know  where  i 
to  be  sought. 

In  every  thing  the  art  of  seeing  is  really  an  art,  and  an  art  that  must 
be  learnt.  It  must  l*e  leomt  for  the  plainest  of  reasons.  It  is 
simple  efTort,  nor  the  resuh  of  simple  sensations;  it  is  the  consequence 
of  sliori  and  quick,  but  complicated  trains  of  reasoning,  and  is  neces- 
mrily  connected  with,  and  dependent  on,  a  thousand  associations,  with* 
oiit  which  it  were  the  same  if  the  objects  were  exhibiti-d  to  llie  eyes  of 
a  child  or  a  dromedary. 
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It  is  natural  for  us  to  imagine  that  we  must  know  well  and  tho- 
roughly  that  with  which  we  are  familiar,  that  we  cannot  fail  to  under- 
stand what  we  see  every  day.  Thus  the  vul^r,  which  imagines  itself 
m  judge  of  music,  forgets  also  that  there  may  be  more  in  this  art  than 
meets  its  own  ^,  and  refuses  to  yield  its  judgment  to  the  learned. 
As  little  can  it  comprehend  the  natural  beauties  which  surround  it ; 
and  thus  also  it  disbelieves,  as  it  dislikes,  like  Mungo  in  the  Padlock, 
what  it  does  not  understand.  Yet  this  taste  is  of  slow  growth,  and  is 
among  the  last  to  appear.  If  we  doubt  that,  to  be  attained  in  perfec- 
tion, ^  requires  much  and  various  study,  much  practice,  and  great 
delicacy  of  feeling,  a  warm  and  creative  imagination,  and  many  colla- 
teral acquisitions,  we  have  only  to  examine  our  own  progress,  to  com- 
pare our  present  state  with  any  previous  one,  and,  in  admitting  that 
there  may  be  a  much  longer  path  before  us  than  the  one  we  have  left 
behind,  learn  to  be  modest. 

As  to  the  public  at  large,  we  have  almost  ourselves  witnessed  the 
rise,  the  origin,  of  the  present  taste,  such  as  it  is,  for  tlie  beauties  of 
Nature — for  landscape  scenery.  If  it  does  not  yet  possess  much,  it  is 
still  a  far  other  public  than  it  was  forty,  nay,  thirty  years  ago.  And. 
if  I  shall  succeed  in  convincing  your  readers,  whether  male  or  female, 
that  it  may  be  yet  a  far  different  public  from  what  it  is  now,  I  expect 
that  Mr.  Newman  and  Mr.  Ackermann,  and  the  remainder  of  this  in- 
genious tribe,  will  join  in  a  handsome  subscription  for  a  piece  of  plate, 
something  better  than  the  silver  palette  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  to  be 
presented  through  your  hands,  Mr.  Editor,  to  the  X.  Y.  Z.  gentleman 
who  has  written  this  paper,  and  thus  brought  custom  to  their  shops. 
I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  am  neither  a  colourman,  nor  a  paper-maker, 
nor  even  a  drawing-master;  and  that  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  who 
are  ambitious  of  learning  more  than  they  already  know,  need  not 
^  apply  as  above."  I  am,  I  assure  you,  a  most  disinterested,  or  unin- 
terested, personage ;  and  am  only  ambitious  to  add  to  the  pleasures 
and  accomplishments  of  the  darling  sex  from  which  all  our  own  plea- 
sures and  accomplishments  arise,  and  to  which  they  all  tend. 

But,  as  I  am  in  danger  of  travelling  out  of  the  record,  I  shall  only 
add,  before  I  take  my  leave,  that  the  great  increase  of  domestic  tra- 
Telling,  while  it  appears  to  originate  m  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of  Na- 
ture, is  that  which  chiefly  tends  to  generate  it.  The  people  begin  by 
imagining  that  it  sees,  and  admires,  and  understands ;  and  it  ends  in 
doing  what  it  had  but  fancied  before — in  seeing,  and  admiring,  and  un- 
derstanding. If  a  taste  for  the  art  of  design  is  also  yet  low  in  Britain, 
there  is  a  certain  moderate  portion  of  it  which  is  widely  diffused,  as  is 
a  species  of  rambling  and  superficial  literature :  and  all  this  aids  the 
cause,  as  it  is  equally  an  earnest  of  future  improvement.  Let  us  aU 
strive  for  more;  and,  to  attain  it,  begin  by  convincing  ourselves  of 
our  ignorance.  There  are  few  pleasures  better  worth  the  pursuit,  for 
there  are  few  that  cost  less  and  produce  less  pain — few  that  yield  more 
refined  and  delicate  satisfaction,  either  in  the  present  enjoyment  or  the 
future  recollection.  The  contemplation  of  Nature  is  a  perpetual  and 
a  cheap  gratification ;  improving  the  heart  while  it  cultivates  the  mind, 
and  abstracting  us  from  the  view,  as  it  helps  to  guard  us  against  the 
intrusion,  of  those  cares,  against  which  it  requires  all  our  watchfui- 
and  attention  to  shut  the  door. 
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Seijeant  Lcfroy. 
'•  Rmt  your  Bible,  Sir,  ood  mind  your  piine." — Dob  jo*n. 

Tkerb  is  aanicthiiig  itpparently  ureconi^ilalile  beCwf^ii  ilie  ambi- 
liuu  aitd  nfidity  wbjcli  lu-e  alini^l  inaeparabli'  rrom  the  prnpensilics  oC  I 
K  succensrut  lawyer,  and  any  very  genuine  enibOsiasm  in  rclifjion.     The  ' 
inteuse  worldlinifss  of  his  prolcssion  miut  produce  upon  liis  chamcui 
uoil  Tacutties  equally  tangible  results ;  aiid  if  it  has  Uie  effect  of  ccnn- 
miinicaling  a  ininiile  aaiiiteness  to  tlie  one,  it  is  not  very  likely  to  iin- 
part  a  spirit  of  lofty  ulislraction  to  tlie  other.     I  cannot  readily  c 
ceivc  any  thing  more  sublunary  than  the  bar.     lis  occupations  nlloT  ^ 
no  respite  to  the  mind,  and  refuse  it  all  leave  to  indulge  in  the  aspl*^  \ 
rntions  whicli  a  high  tendency  to  religion  not  only  generates,  but  re- 
quires.    They  will  nut  even  permit  any  native  disposition  to  enthtt- 
'liasni  to  branch  aXoh,  but  fetter  it  to  the  earth,  and  constrdn  it  to 
grow  down.     IIow  can  the  mind  of  a'lawyer,  eddyuig  as  it  b  with  such 
IIiictuatinE  interests,  receive  upon   its  shifting  and  troubled  surface^ 
tho»c  noble  images  which  can  never  be  reflected  except  i/i  the  seques- 
tered calm  of  deep  and  imrnffled  thought  ?     He  whose  spirit  carries  on 
a.  continued  conunercc  with  the  skies,  is  not  only  ill  adapted  to  the 
ordhuiry  business  of  society,  but  is  scarcely  conscious  of  it.     He  can^  J 
with  difficulty  perceive  what  is  going  on  at  sucJt  a  distance  below  hirajj 
ami  if  be  should  ever  divert  his  eyes  from  the  contemplation  of  tb«T1 
bright  and  eternal  objects  upon  which  they  are  habitually  fi»ed,  it  la-^ 
but  to  compassionate  those  whom  he  beholds  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  ^ 
lite  idle  and  fantastic  lires  that  mislead  us  in  our  passage  through 
"  this  valley  of  tears."     To  such  a  man,  the  ordinary  ends  of  human 
desire  must  appear  to  be  utterly  preposterous  and  inane.     The  repu- 
tation which  Romilly  has  lel^  bi^hind,  must  sound  as  idle  in  his  ears 
as  the  wind  that  shakes  the  thistle  upon  his  grave.     An  ardent  reli- 
gionist must  shrink  from  those  offices  which  a  lawyer  would  desig- 
nate as   the    duties,  and  which    are   among   the    necessary  incidents 
of  his  profession.     To  play  for  a  little  of  that  worthless  dross,  which 
is  but  a  modification  of  the  same  material  upon  which  he  must  at  last 
lie  low,  all  the  multiform  variety  of  personation  which  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  a  lawyer  to  assume — to  barter  his  anger  and  bb  tears — to  put  ia 
mirth  or  sorrow,  as  it  suits  the  purpose  of  every  man  who  can  purchai      ' 
tlie  mercenary  joke  or  the  stipendiary  lamentation  : — these  aj'pearto   i 
be  offices  for  which  an  enthusiastic  Christian  is  not  eminently  quali- 
fied.    Still  less  would  he  be  disposed  to  misquote  and  to 
to  warp  the  facts,  and  (o  throw   dust   into   the   eyes  of  justice — (a  j 
enter  into  an  artificial  sympathy  with  baseness — to  make  prostitute!  V 
of  his  faculties,  and  surrender  them  in  such  an  uucomprnaiising  sub-  1 
serviency  to  the  passions  of  his  client,  as  to  make  them  the  indiscrt  J 
niinate  utensils  of  depravity.      But  how  f;illacious  is  all  spoculaiioil  k 
when  unillustrated  by  example,  and  how  rapidly  these  misty  conjee  J 
turcs  dbappcar,  before  the  warm  and  conspicuous  piety  of  the  tearfied  ] 
gentleman  whose  name  is  prefixed  to  this  number  of  ihc  "  Sketches  of  J 
the  Irish  bar."     This  eminent  practitioner,  who  has  rivals  in  capacity, 
but  is  without  a  competitor  in  religion,  refutes  all  this  injurious  sup*  J 
mise;  and  in  answer  to  mere  inference  and  theory,  the  sainted  fr* 
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ternity  amongst  whom  he  plays  so  remarkable  a  part,  and  who  with 
emulative  admiration  behold  him  uniting  in  his  person  tlie  good  things  of 
the  Old  Testament,  with  the  less  earthly  benedictions  of  the  New,  may 
triumphantly  appeal  to  the  virtues  and  to  tlie  opulence  of  Mr.  Serjeant 
Lefroy. 

The  person  who  has  accomplished  this  exemplary  reconciliation  be- 
tween characters  so  opposite  in  appearance  as  a  devoted  follower  of  the 
gospel  and  a  wily  disputant  at  tlie  bar,  stands  in  great  prominence  in 
the  Four  Courts,  but  is  still  more  noted  among  ^'  the  Saints"  in  Dublin, 
and  I  think  may  be  accounted  their  leader.  These  are  an  influential 
and  rapidly  increasing  body,  which  is  not  wholly  separated  from  the 
church,  but  is  appended  to  it  by  a  very  loose  and  slender  tie.  They 
may  be  designated  as  the  Jansenists  of  the  establishment ;  for  in  their 
doctrines  of  grace  and  of  election  they  border  very  closely  upon  the 
professors  of  the  Port-Royal.  For  men  who  hold  in  such  indifference 
the  pleasures  of  the  world,  they,  are  singularly  surrounded  with  its 
fugacious  enjoyments.  Encompassed  with  innocuous  luxuries  and 
innocent  voluptuousness,  they  felicitously  contrast  their  external  wealth 
with  that  mortification  of  the  spirit  of  which  they  make  so  lavish  a 
profession,  and  of  which  none  but  an  irreclaimable  sceptic  could  enter- 
tain a  doubt.  At  the  bar  they  are  to  be  found  in  considerable  strength, 
and  are  distinguished  among  their  brethren  for  their  zeal  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  interests  of  religion  and  their  own.  They  are,  in  general, 
sedulous  and  well-informed— competent  to  the  discharge  of  ordinary 
business,  and  free  of  all  ambition  of  display — a  little  uncandid  in  their 
practice,  and  careless  of  the  means  by  which  success  is  to  be  attained — 
pursuivants  of  authority  and  followers  of  the  great — gentlemanlike  in 
their  demeanour,  but  not  without  that  touch  of  arrogance  towards  their 
inferiors,  which  is  an  almost  uniform  attendant  upon  an  over-anxious 
deference  to  power — strong  adherents  to  abstract  principles  of  pro- 
priety, and  vehement  inculcators  of  the  eternal  rules  of  right,  but  at  the 
same  time  not  prodigally  prone  to  any  Samaritan  sensibilities — amiable 
in  their  homes,  and  somewhat  selfish  out  of  them — fluent  reciters  of  the 
scriptures — conspicuously  decent  in  their  manners,  and  entirely  regard<- 
less  of  the  apple-wenches  in  the  Hall. 

The  great  prototype  of  this  meritorious  fraternity  is  Mr.  Serjeant 
Lefroy.  It  would  do  good  to  the  heart  of  the  learned  member  for 
Galway  to  visit  his  stables  on  a  Sunday.  The  generous  animals  who 
inhabit  these  exemplary  tenements,  participate  in  his  relaxations,  and 
fulfil  with  scriptural  exactness  the  sacred  injunction  of  repose.  Smooth 
as  their  benevolent  master,  they  stand  in  their  stalls  amidst  all  the 
luxury  of  grain,  and,  from  their  sobriety  and  sleekness,  might  readily 
be  recognized  as  the  steeds  of  a  prosperous  and  pious  man.  It  is  one 
of  the  Serjeant's  favourite  canons,  that  the  lower  orders  of  the  animal 
creation  should  join  in  the  celebration  of  the  seventh  day,  and  contri- 
bute the  offering  of  their  involuntary  homage.  Loosened  himself  from 
the  rich  wain  of  his  profession,  he  extends  a  similar  indulgence  to  the 
gentle  quadrupeds,  who  are  relieved  on  that  day  from  the  easy  obligation 
of  drawing  one  of  the  handsomest  equipages  in  Dublin,  to  which,  in  all 
probability,  the  chariots  of  the  primitive  Christians  did  not  bear  a  very 
exact  resemblance.  If  you  should  chance  on  Sunday  to  walk  near  the 
Asylum  (a  chapel  in  Leeson-street,  which,  firom  the  number  of  sanctimo- 
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iiiuus  Uw^vers  who  inliabit  it,  k  called  "  Swadillii^-bar,"'l  you  will  sea, 
the  learn(?J  Serjeant  proceciling  lo  ihb  favoured  domicile  of  worship]^ 
near  which  he  rcsidcsi  without  any  verilication  of  the  pruverb,  with  a 
huge  Bible  boitnd  in  red  morocco  under  his  arm.  It  is  a  truly  edifying 
spectacle.  A  lialo  of  piety  is  diffused  about  him.  His  cheeks,  so  far 
from  being  worn  out  by  tlie  vigils  of  his  profession,  or  nuffused  with  iha 
evaporations  of  the  midnight  lamp,  are  briglil.  sliining,  and  vermilioned. 
There  b  a  gloss  of  sanctity  upon  tlieni,  which  Is  huppily  conirasted 
with  the  care-coloured  visages  of  the  pvofane.  A  serious  Eoiitcnied- 
ness  is  observable  in  his  aspect,  which  indicates  a  mind  on  the  best 
footing  with  heaven  and  with  itself.  There  is  an  evangelical  neat 
in  his  attire.  His  neckcloth  is  closely  tied,  and  knotted  with  a  limpid 
precision.  His  suit  of  sables,  in  the  formality  of  its  outline,  bears  alie*- 
tation  to  the  stitches  of  some  inspired  tailor  who  alternately  cuts  o«t 
a  {rehgion  and  a  coat — his  hose  are  of  grey  silk — liis  shoes  are  buiy 
nished  witli  a  mysterious  polish,  black  as  the  lustre  of  his  favourite 
TertuUian.  As  he  passes  to  the  house  of  worship,  he  attracts  the  pioua 
notice  of  the  devoiiler  fair  who  Hock  to  the  windows  to  behold  hiiOf 
but,  heedless  of  their  perilous  admiration,  he  advances  wittiout  any 
iiiduigLnice  of  human  vanity  and  Joins  the  convocation  of  the  elec^' 
There  his  devotion  exhales  itself  in  enraptured  evaporations,  whicR 
nothing  but  the  recognition  of  some  eminejit  solicitor  in  the  adjoi 
pew  can  interrupt.  The  service  being  over,  he  proceeds  to  (ill  up  the 
residue  of  the  day  with  acts  of  religious  merit,  and,  as  I  have  heard, 
with  deeds  of  genuine  humanity  and  worth.  With  him,  I  really  be^ 
lieve  t^at  upon  a  day  which  he  sets  apart  from  worldly  occupatitHif 
widi  perhaps  too  much  Puritan  exactness,  '>  works  of  mercy  are  a  part 
of  rest."  While  I  venture  to  indulge  in  a  little  ridicule  of  his  sabbE^ 
torian  precision,  which  is  not  wholly  free  from  that  sort  of  pedanlJ^ 
wliich  is  observable  in  religion  as  well  as  in  learning,  I  should  regret  U, 
withhold  from  him  the  encomium  which  he  really  deserves.  It  has  been 
whispered,  it  is  true,  that  his  compassion  is,  in  a  great  degree,  insii^ 
ted  by  his  theological  predelictions,  and  that  it  boa  as  much  of  s 
rianism  as  of  philanthropy.  But  humanity,  however  modified,  is 
humanity.  If,  in  leaving  the  chamber  of  suffering  and  of  sorrow,  be 
marks  with  a  bank-note  the  leaf  of  the  Bible  which  he  has  been  read- 
g  at  the  bed-side  of  some  poorer  saint,  let  there  be  given  to  his  heno- 
ce,  restricted  as  it  may  be  by  his  peculiar  propensities  in  belief, 
k  cordial  praise.  The  sphere  of  charhy  must  needs  be  limited  ;  and  of 
■  own  money,  it  is  n  clear  truism  to  say,  he  is  entitled  to  dispose  u 
e  thinks  proper.  With  respect  to  the  public  money,  the  case  is  differ* 
-,  and  upon  the  distribution  of  a  fuiul  of  which  lie  and  ce 

er  gentlemen  of  his  profession  are  the  trustees,  (so  at  least  tliey 

lave  made  themselves,)  there  appears  less  right  to  exercise  a  sum^' 

Bary  discretion.     I  allude  to  the  Kild are-street  Association,  of  which 

I  be  is  one  of  the  principal  members. 

The  street  from  which  this  association  has  ilerived  its  name  has 
jught  the  extremes  in  mnmU  into  a  close  conjunction.  The  Phari- 
M  of  Dublin  have  posted  themselves  in  i  most  Sadducean  vicinage, 
r  theU  meetings  are  held  beside  the  most  fashionable  gaming-cliib  in 
Loud  indeed  and  lone  arc  the  oratorical  ejaculations  whidi 
me  from  the  assembti'^  held  uiitlei'  llio  peculiar  auspices  of  the 
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minated  associates  of  the  long  robe.  Here  they  hold  out  an  useful 
example  of  prudence  as  well  as  of  zeal,  and  indulge  their  generous  pro- 
pensities at  little  cost.  They  receive,  by  parliamentary  grant,  an  annu- 
al sum  of  six  thousand  pounds  for  the  education  of  the  poor ;  and  by  a 
prodigious  stretch  of  individual  beneficence  a  hundred  guineas  are 
added  through  a  private  subscription  among  the  elect.  In  the  alloca- 
tion of  this  fund  they  have  established  rules  which  are  entirely  at  va- 
riance with  the  ends  for  which  the  grant  has  been  made  by  parliament. 
They  require  that  the  Bible  should  be  read  in  every  school  to  which 
assistance  is  given.  With  this  condition  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
(and  the  chief  amongst  the  Protestant  hierarchy  concur  in  their  oppo- 
sition) have  refused  to  comply.  The  indiscriminate  perusal  of  the 
scriptures,  unaccompanied  by  any  comment  illustrative  of  the  peculiar 
sense  in  which  they  are  explained  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  principles  in  which  that  church  is 
founded.  The  divines  of  Kildare-street  have,  however,  undertaken 
the  difficult  task  of  demonstrating  to  this  obstinate  and  refiractory 
priesthood,  that  they  understand  the  tenets  and  spirit  of  their  religion 
much  better  than  any  doctor  at  Maynooth.  A  consequent  acrimony 
has  arisen  between  the  parties,  and  tlie  result  has  been  that  the  few 
channels  of  education  which  exist  in  the  country  are  denied  all  supply 
flrom  a  source  which  has  been  thus  arbitrarily  shut  up.  It  is  lament- 
able, that,  in  the  enforcement  of  these  fanatical  enactments,  so  much 
petty  vindictiveness  and  theological  acerbity  should  be  displayed.  The 
assemblies  held  at  Kildare-street,  with  the  ostensible  view  of  ad- 
vancing the  progress  of  intelligence  among  the  lower  classes,* exhibit 
many  of  the  qualities  of  sectarian  virulence  in  their  most  ludicrous 
shape.  A  few  individuals  who  presume  to  dissent  from  the  august 
authorities  who  preside  at  these  mectincrs,  occasionally  venture  to  enter 
their  public  protest  both  against  the  right  and  the  propriety  of  imposing 
a  virtually  impracticable  condition  upon  the  allocation  of  the  parlia- 
mentary fund.  Lord  Cloncurry  implores  them,  with  an  honest  frank- 
ness, to  abandon  their  proselytising  speculation.  O'Connel  too,  who 
*^  like  a  French  falcon  flies  at  every  thing  he  sees,^'  comes  panting  from 
the  Four  Courts,  and  gives  them  a  speech  straight.  The  effects  pro- 
duced upon  the  auditory,  which  is  compounded  of  very  different  ma- 
terials from  the  moetinjrs  which  the  counsellor  is  in  the  habit  of  ad- 
dressing with  so  much  success,  are  not  a  little  singular.  Of  the  ingre- 
dients of  this  assembly  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words.  Aware 
of  his  purpose,  the  Saints  employ  themselves  for  some  da3rs  before 
in  congregating  all  those  who  hold  his  politics  and  his  creed  in  their 
most  special  abhorrence.  They  accordingly  collect  a  very  motley  con- 
vocation. In  the  back-ground  are  posted  a  strong  phalanx  of  the 
ragged  and  ferocious  votaries  of  Mr.  Cooper.  These  persons  belong 
to  the  lower  classes  of  Protestants,  of  whose  religion  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  give  any  more  definite  description,  than  that  they  regard  the 
Plunket-street  orator  as  on  a  very  close  footing  with  the  Divinity,  and 
entertain  shrewd  doubts  whether  he  be  not  the  prophet  Enoch  himself. 
Adjoining  to  this  detachment,  which  is  posted  as  a  kind  of  corps  de 
reservCf  whose  aid  is  to  be  resorted  to  upon  a  case  of  special  emergen- 
cy, the  Kvangelicals  of  York-street  are  drawn  up.  Next  come  a  chosen 
4);ind  of  Quakers  and  Quakeresses ;  and  lastly  are  arrayed  The 
Saints^  more  properly  so  called,  with  the  learned  Serjeant  and  divers 
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mly-tongued  barristers  at  their  liead.  The  latter  are  judiciously  dii- 
persed  ataong  the  [iretty  entbusiastti  who  occupy  ihc  from  benches,  and 
whisper  a  compliment  in  ilie  ear  of  some  sofi-eyed  volary,  wlio  beari 
the  seal  of  grace  upon  her  smooth  and  ivory  brow.  It  may  nut  be 
inappropriate  to  observe,  ihiit  among  the  sot'ter  sex  ihe  Saints  have 
made  very  considerable  way.  The  cold  worship  of  the  establishment 
is  readily  abaitdoiied  fur  ilie  more  impassioned  adoration  which  cor- 
rects the  tameness  and  frigidity  of  the  constituted  creed.  The  latter 
is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  Catholicism  cut  down ;  it  is  popery  without 
enthusiasm ;  and  to  remedy  its  want  of  stimulus,  an  exciting  system 
has  been  devised,  the  priictices  and  lenets  of  which  ore  endowed 
with  a  peculiar  pungency.  The  Kil dare-street  meetings  are  attended 
by  some  of  the  prettiest  women  in  Dublin  ;  and  1  should  sny,  in  justice 
to  these  tender  devotees,  that  tliey  appear  there  with  a  peculiar  iittirrest. 
There  Is  a  studied  modesty  in  their  attire  that  only  excites  the  imagi- 
nations which  it  purposes  to  repress. 

In  this  scene,  thus  strangely  compounded,  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the 
popish  agitalcr  engaged  in  a  wrestle  with  the  passions  and  aniipaihies 
of  his  hearers.  The  moment  he  rises,  an  obscure  murmur,  or  rather 
growl,  is  heard  in  the  more  distant  parts  of  tlie  room.  I^his  discour- 
teous sound  proceeds  from  the  Cooperiies,  who  find  it  difGciilt  to  re- 
strain themselves  from  any  stronger  expression  of  abhorrence  towards 
this  poisoned  scjon  oJ'  St.  Omer's.  The  politer  portion  of  the  audience 
interfere,  and  the  learned  Serjeant  intreats  thai  he  may  be  heard. 
O'C'onnel  proceeds,  aud  professes  as  strong  and  unaffected  a  veneration 
for  the  Holy  Writings  as  any  of  them  can  entertain  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  brgs  leave  to  insinuate,  tliut  the  Bible  is  not  only  the  repository  of 
divine  truths,  but  the  record  of  human  depravity,  and  that,  as  a  narra- 
tive, it  comprehends  examples  of  atrocity,  with  the  detail  of  which  it 
is,  perhaps,  injudicious  that  youth  and  innocence  should  become  fa- 
miliar. Are  crimes  which  rebel  against  nature,  the  fit  theme  of  do- 
mestic contemplation  ?  and  are  not  facts  set  forth  in  the  Old  Testament, 
from  the  very  knowledge  of  which  every  father  should  desire  to  secure 
his  child  ?  If  he  were  desperate  enough  to  open  the  Holy  Wriiinps  in 
thai  very  assembly,  and  to  read  aloud  the  examples  of  guilt  which 
ihey  commejRoraie,  the  face  of  every  woman  would  turn  to  scarlet,  and 
llic  hand  of  every  marf  would  be  lifted  up  in  wrath :  and  are  the  pages 
which  reveal  the  darkest  depths  of  depravity  fitted  for  the  speculations 
of  boyhood  and  the  vir^n  s  meditations  ?  Will  not  the  question  be 
asked,  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  and  is  it  right  that  such  a  (|uesiiDn 
should  be  put,  to  which  such  an  answer  may  be  given  ?  The  field  of 
conjecture  ought  not  to  be  opened  to  those  whose  innocence  and 
whose  ignorance  are  su  closely  allied.  Sacred  as  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge may  appear,  and  although  il  grow  beside  that  of  life,  its  fruits 
are  fidl  of  bitterness  and  death.  Mr.  O'Coimel  then  insbts  that  the 
Scriptures  ought  not  to  be  forced  into  circulation,  and  that  a  bounty 
should  not  be  put  upon  their  dispersion  among  llie  shoeless,  tioseless, 
shirtless,  and  houseless  peasantry  of  Ireland.  Cilve  them  work  and 
food  imtend  of  theolocy.  Are  lliey  capable  of  compreliending  lh 
dark  and  mysterious  intimations  of  St.  Paul,  or  St.  John's  Revelntion 
Would  not  the  Apocalypse  bother  the  learned  Serjeant  himself? 
^ve  Dot  hia  poor  countrymen  enough  to  endure,  and  are  they  not 
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ficiently  disposed  to  quarrel,  without  the  additional  incentive  ef  pole- 
mics  ?  Is  it  in  a  ditch  school  that  his  learned  friend  conceives  that  the 
mysteries  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  Incarnation,  and  not  more  embarrassii^ 
Sacrament,  are  to  be  discussed  ? 

Kuidlmg  as  he  advances,  the  great  demagogue  throws  himsdf  into 
other  topics,  and  charges  his  pious  friends  with  a  violation  of  their 
duty  to  the  public,  in  the  arbitrary  imposition  of  conditions  against 
which  every  Roman  Catholic  exclaims.  He  dbputes  their  right  IQ 
exercise  a  compulsion  founded  on  their  own  phantasies  in  the  exeoh 
tion  of  a  solemn  trust,  and  at  last  roundly  insmuates  that  proselytism 
must  be  their  object.  At  thb  a  mighty  uproar  ensues.  The  holy 
rabble  in  the  dbtance  send  up  a  tremendous  shout :  their  Bibks  are 
brandished — their  eyes  gleam  with  a  more  deadly  fire — and  their  faces 
become  more  formidably  grim  : — a  thrill  of  indignation  runs  through 
the  whole  assembly — the  spirit  of  Obadiah  himself  is  moved  within 
him,  and  even  the  ladies  allow  the  fierce  infection  to  make  its  way  into 
their  gentle  and  forbearing  breasts.  An  universal  sibilation  is  heard,— 
mouths  that  pout  and  mince  theur  orisons  with  Madonna  sweetness  are 
suddenly  distorted,— a  hiss  issues  from  lips  of  roses,  and  intimates  the 
venom  that  lurks  beneath.  O'Connel  struggles  hard  and  long,  but  he 
is  at  length  fairly  shouted  down.  In  the  midst  of  this  stormy  confti* 
sion,  the  learned  Serjeant  appears,  and  the  moment  his  tall  and  slender 
person  is  presented  to  their  notice,  a  deep  and  reverential  silence  per^ 
vades  the  meeting.     The  previous  tumult  is  followed  by  attention 

"  Still  as  night,  or  summer's  noontide  air*' — 

the  ladies  resume  their  suavity,  and  look  angelical  again ;  and  the 
men  chuckle  at  his  anticipated  triumphs  over  the  far-famed  missionary 
of  Antichrist.  To  pursue  their  champion  through  his  victorious  reply 
would  swell  my  pages  beyond  their  fitting  compass ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  he  satisfactorily  demonstrates  the  propriety  of  teaching  the  alpha- 
bet from  the  Prophecies,  and  turning  tlie  Apocalypse  into  a  primer. 
He  points  out  the  manifold  advantages  of  familiarizing  the  youthful 
mind  with  the  history  of  the  Jews.  The  applauses  of  his  auditors,  and 
his  own  heated  conviction  (for  he  is  quite  sincere),  inflame  him  into 
emotions  which  bear  a  resemblance  to  eloquence,  and  raise  his  language 
beyond  its  ordinary  tone.  The  feelings  nearest  to  his  heart  ascend  to 
his  mind,  and  communicate  their  effervescence.  His  phrase  is  struck 
with  the  stamp  of  passion.  His  eye  becomes  ennobled  with  better 
thought ;  he  shufHes  off  for  a  moment  the  coil  of  his  forensic  habi- 
tudes. The  universal  diffusion  of  Christian  truth  fills  him  with  enthu- 
siasm. He  beholds  the  downfall  of  Papery  in  the  opening  dimness  of 
time.  Every  chapel  is  touched  by  that  harlequin  the  fancy  into  a 
conventicle.  The  mass  bells  are  cracked,  and  the  pots  of  lustral  water 
are  shattered.  A  millennium  of  Methodism  succeeds.  A  new  Jerusa- 
lem arises.  The  Jews  are  converted  (a  favourite  project  with  the 
Serjeant,  who  holds  an  annual  meeting  for  the  purpose) ;  all  Monmouth- 
street  is  illuminated;  its  tattered  robes  are  turned  into  mantles  of 
glory.  The  temple  is  rebuilt  upon  an  exact  model  of  the  Four-Courts. 
The  Harlot  of  Babylon  is  stripped  stark-naked,  and  the  cardinals  are 
given  over  to  Sir  Harcourt  Lees.  At  length  the  vision  becomes  too 
radiant  for  endurance.    A  third  heaven  opens  upon  him|  and  he  sinks 
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i-xhainted  by  his  enjoyments,  and  pprspiring  with  ecstasy,  amidst  tJje 
trajjspotia  of  auditors  lo  wliom  he  imparts  <i  rapture  almost  ei|ual  to 
hb  own. 

Let  me  cnntlucl  the  reader  from  Kildare-street  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  Here  nn  utter  tnuisrormation  takes  place  in  llie  person  of 
the  learned  Serjeant,  which  almost  brings  his  indentity  into  doubt.  In- 
stead of  eyes  alternately  veiled  in  the  humility  of  their  long  and  down- 
cast lashes,  or  lifted  up  in  vbtonary  devotion,  you  behold  them 
fixed  upon  the  Chancellor,  and  watching  with  a  subtle  intensity  all  the 
sliiftings  of  expression  with  which  the  judieiid  countenance  intimates  its 
approval  or  dissent.  The  whole  face  of  the  vigilant  and  wily  pleader 
is  oversjtread  with  craft.  There  is  a  lurking  of  design  in  every  feature 
of  his  sharp  and  elongated  visage.  You  will  not  perceive  any  nice 
play  of  the  muscles,  or  shadowings  of  sentiment  in  his  physiognomy  ; 
it  is  fixed)  hard,  and  imperturbable.  His  department  is  in  kee])ing 
with  his  countenance.  He  scarcely  ever  stands  jierfectly  erect,  and 
there  is  nothing  upright  or  open  in  his  liearing.  His  shoulders  are 
contracted  and  drawn  in  ;  and  the  body  is  bent,  while  the  neck  is  pro- 
truded. No  rapidity  of  gesture,  or  suddenness  of  movement,  indicates 
the  unanticipated  starlings  up  of  thought.  The  arm  is  never  braceti 
in  the  strenuous  confidence  of  vigorous  enforcement  with  which 
Plunket  hurls  the  truth  at  the  Bench  ;  but  the  long  and  taper  fingers 
just  tip  the  green  table  on  which  they  are  laid  with  a  peculiar  light- 
ness. In  this  attitude,  in  which  he  looks  a  sophism  personified,  he  ap- 
plies his  talents  and  erudition  to  the  sustainment  of  the  most  question- 
able case,  with  as  much  alacrity  as  if  weeping  innocence  and  virtuous 
misfortune  clung  to  him  for  support.  The  doubtful  merits  of  his 
client  seem  to  give  n  new  stimulus  to  his  abilities  ;  and  if  some  obso- 
lete form  can  be  raised  from  oblivion,  if  some  preposterous  precedent 
can  be  found  in  the  mass  of  antiquated  decision  under  which  all  rea- 
son and  justice  are  entombed ;  or  if  some  petty  flaw  can  be  found 
in  the  pleadings  of  his  adversary,  which  is  sure  to  be  detected  by  his 
minute  and  microscopic  eye,  woe  to  the  widow  and  the  orphan  !  The 
Chancellor  is  called  upon  to  decide  in  conformity  with  some  old  mo- 
nastic doctrine.  The  pious  Serjeant  presses  him  upon  every  side.  He 
surrounds  him  with  a  horde  of  barbarous  authorities ;  and  giving  no 
quarter  to  common  sense,  and  having  beaten  equity  down,  and  laid 
simple  honesty  prostrate,  he  sets  up  the  factious  demurrer  and  thr 
malicious  plea  in  trophy  upon  their  ruins.  Every  expedient  is  called 
into  aid  ;  fecis  are  perverted,  precedenti  are  tortured,  positions  unheard 
before  are  laid  down  as  sacred  canons;  and  in  order  lo  eflecl  the 
utter  wreck  of  the  opposite  party,  deceitful  lights  are  held  up  as  the 
great  iK'iicons  of  legal  truth.  In  short,  one  who  had  previously  seen 
the  learned  Serjeant  for  the  first  time  in  a  Bible  Society,  would  hardly 
believe  him  to  be  the  same,  but  would  almost  be  inclined  to  suspect 
that  it  was  the  Genius  of  Chicane  whieli  had  invested  itself  with  an 
angelic  aspect,  anil,  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  accAplishing 
its  pernicious  ends,  had  assumed  the  celestial  guise  of  Mr.  Serjeant 

bet  me  not  be  considered  as  casting  an  imputation  upon  this  able, 

Uid,  I  believe,  amiable  man.     In  the  exhibition  of  so  much  professionril 

^^AUrJty  and  seal,  he  does  no  more  than  wliat  every  advocate  will 
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• 
regard  as  his  duty.  I  am  only  indulging  in  some  surprise  at  the  prompt- 
ness and  facility  of  his  transition  from  the  religious  to  the  forensic 
mood ;  and  at  the  success  with  which  he  divests  himself  of  that  moral 
squeamishnessy  which  one  would  suppose  to  be  incidental  to  his  intel- 
lectual habits.  Looking  at  him  as  an  advocate,  he  deserves  great  enco- 
mium. In  industry  he  is  not  surpassed  by  any  member  of  Ills  profes- 
sion. It  was  his  good  fortune,  that,  soon  after  he  had  been  cadled  to 
the  bar,  Lord  Redesdale  should  have  been  lord  chancellor.  That 
great  lawyer  introduced  a  reformation  in  Irish  practice.  He  substitu- 
ted great  learning,  uewearied  diligence,  and  a  spirit  of  scientific  discus- 
sion, for  the  flippant  apophthegms  and  irritable  self-sufficiency  of  the 
late  Lord  Clare.  He  entertained  an  honourable  passion  for  the  study, 
as  well  as  for  the  profits  of  his  profession,  and  not  satisfied  with  pronounc- 
ing judgments  which  adjusted  the  rights  of  the  immediate  parties,  he 
disclosed  the  foundations  of  his  decisions,  and  opening  the  deep  ground- 
work of  equity,  revealed  the  principles  upon  which  the  whole  edifice  is 
established.  The  value  of  these  essays  delivered  from  the  Bench  was 
well  appreciated  by  Mr.  Lefroy^  who,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Schoales, 
engaged  in  the  reports  which  bear  their  names,  and  which  are  justly 
held  in  so  much  esteem.  Soon  after  their  publication,  Mr.  Lcfroy  rose 
into  business,  for  which  he  was  in  every  way  qualified.  He  was  much 
favoured  by  Lord  Redesdale,  and  now  enjoys  the  warm  friendship  of 
Lord  Manners,  for  whom  he  acts  as  confidential  counsel.  His  great 
familiarity  with  cases,  and  a  spirit  of  peculiar  deference  to  his  Lord- 
ship, combined  with  eminent  capacity,  have  secured  for  him  a  lai^ 
portion  of  the  judicial  partialities.  He  is  in  the  fullest  practice,  and^ 
taking  his  private  and  professional  income  into  account,  may  be  well 
regarded  as  the  weahhiest  man  at  the  Irish  Bar.  His  great  fortune, 
however,  has  not  had  the  efiect  of  impairing  in  him  the  spirit  of  acqui- 
sition. He  exhibits,  indeed,  as  acute  a  perception  of  pecuniary  excite- 
ment, as  any  of  his  less  devout  brethren  of  the  coif. 

Serjeant  Lefroy  will  in  all  likelihood  be  shortly  raised  to  the  Bench. 
He  has  already  officiated  upon  one  occasion  as  a  judge  of  assize,  in 
consequence  of  the  illness  of  some  of  the  regular  judges,  and  gone  the 
Munster  circuit.  His  opinions  and  demeanour  in  this  capacity  are 
not  undeserving  of  mention  :  they  have  attracted  much  attention  in 
Ireland,  and  in  England  have  not  escaped  observation.  Armed  with 
the  King's  commission,  he  arrived  in  Limerick  in  the  midst  of  those 
dreadful  scenes  to  which  no  country  in  Europe  affords  a  parallel. 
All  the  mounds  of  civil  institution  appeared  to  have  been  carried  away 
by  the  dark  and  overwhelming  tide,  which  was  running  with  a  tremen- 
dous current,  and  swelling  every  day  into  a  more  portentous  magni- 
tude. Social  order  seemed  to  be  at  an  end.  A  wild  and  furious  po- 
pulation, barbarized  by  a  heartless  and  almost  equally  savage  gentry, 
had  burst  through  the  bonds  by  which  its  madness  had  been  hitherto 
restrained,  and  rushed  into  an  insurrection  in  which  the  animosities  of 
a  civil,  vmte  blended  with  the  ferocity  of  a  servile  war.  Revenge  and 
hunger  employed  their  united  excitations  in  working  up  this  formida- 
ble insanity.  Reckless  of  the  loss  of  an  existence  which  afforded  them 
no  enjoyment,  the  infuriated  victims  of  the  landlord  and  the  tithe-proc- 
tor extended  to  the  lives  of  others  the  same  estimate  which  they  set 
upon  their  own,  and  their  appreciation  of  the  value  of  human  breath 
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was  illustrated  in  the  Jaily  assassinations  which  were  devised  with  the 
guile,  anil  prrpeirntecl  wiih  the  fury  of  an  Indian  tribe,     The  whule 

,  country  smoked  wiili  the  tracts  gf  Jcvaateuion — blood  was  shed  at 
noon  upon  tlic  public  way — and  crimcE  even  more  ilreadftil  than  mur- 
der mRde  every  parent  tremble.  Snch  was  ttie  situation  of  the  cuunly 
of  Limerick,  when  the  karneil  Serjeant  arrived  to  admrnixtiTf  a  remedy 
for  these  frightful  evils.  The  cnlendar  presented  almost  all  the  possi* 
ble  varieties  which  guilt  could  assume,  and  might  be  designaled  as  a 
hideous  miscellany  of  crinic.  The  court-house  exhibited  an  appalling 
spectacle.  A  deep  and  nwful  siteiKC  hung  heavily  upon  it,  and  the 
consciousness  that  lay  upon  every  man's  heart,  of  the  frightful  crisis 
lo  which  (he  county  seeniei)  rapidly  advancing,  bound  up  the  very 
breath  of  the  assembly  in  a  ft^arful  bush.  The  wretched  men  in  the 
dock  stood  before  the  judicial  novice  in  a  heedless  certainty  of  iheir 
fate.  A  desperate  independi-nee  of  their  destiny  seemed  to  dilate 
their  broad  and  expanded  eliests,  and  their  powerfid  laces  cave  a 
gloomy  token  of  their  siillen  indifference  lo  death.  Their  ciirifederaies 
in  guilt  sloDil  around  tlicm  widi  much  stronger  intimations  of  anxiety 
in  their  looks,  and  as  they  eyed  their  fellow  coiu|iirators  in  ihe  dock, 
seemed  to  mutter  a  vow  of  vengeance  for  every  hair  that  should  be 
touched  upon  their  heads.  The  p?ntry  of  the  county  stood  in  the  gal- 
leries with  a  kind  of  confession  in  their  aspect,  thni  they  had  them- 
selves been  participant  in  tlie  production  of  the  crimes  which  they 
were  collected  to  punish,  but  whicli  they  knew  that  they  could  not  re- 
press. In  tills  assembly,  so  silent  that  the  unsheating  of  a  slilelta 
might  have  been  heard  amidst  its  bush,  tlie  learned  Serjeant  rose,  and 
called  for  the  piece  of  parchment  in  which  an  indieunent  had  been 
VPTilten.  It  was  duly  presented  lo  him  by  the  clerk  of  the  crown. 
Lifting  up  the  legal  scroll,  lie  paused  for  a  moment,  and  said.  "  Behold ! 
in  this  parchment  writing,  the  causes  of  all  tlie  misery  with  which  the 
Lord  has  afflicted  this  unhappy  island  are  expressed.  Here  is  the 
whole  mystery  (of  guilt  manifeslly  revealed.  All,  all  is  intimated  in 
llie  indictment.  Unhappy  men,  you  have  not  the  fear  of  God  before 
your  eyes,  and  you  are  moved  by  the  instigations  of  the  Devil."  This 
address  went  beyond  all  expectation — the  wretches  in  the  dock  gaxed 
upon  iheir  sacred  monitor  with  a  scowling  stare — the  Bar  lip|>ed  each 
other  the  wink — the  parsons  thought  thai  this  was  a  palpable  interfe- 
rence with  my  Lord  the  Bishop — ihe  O'fxrady's  ihnist  their  tongues 
into  their  cheeks,  and  O'Connel  cried  out  "  leather !"  I  have  no  room 
to  transcribe  the  rest  of  tliis  remarkable  charge.  It  corresponded  with 
tlie  specimen  already  given,  and  verified  the  reference  to  (he  fabulist: 
So,  indeed,  does  every  charge  delivered  from  the  Irish  Bench.  Each 
man  indulges  in  his  peculiar  projiensitiei.  Shed  blood  enough,  cries 
old  Renault.  Be  just,  be  humane,  be  merriful,  says  Bushe.  While 
the  learned  Serjeant  charges  a  confederacy  between  Beelzebub  and 
Captain  Rock,  imputes  the  atrocities  of  the  Suutli  to  an  immediate 
diabolical  interposition,  and  hiys  at  the  Devil's  door  all  the  calamities 
rf  Ireland. 
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tHE    LORD    OF   VALLABOLID.* 

The  Monarch  of  Arragon  hied  to  the  field, 

The  flower  of  hb  warrion  roundy 
When  a  stranger  knight|  with  no  annt  on  hit  shield, 

Approach'd  from  the  distant  ground  : 
Far  flashed  his  blue  mail  in  the  sunbeams  bright, 

As  bis  war-horse  career'd  the  pUdn, 
With  foam-coTer*d  bit  and  an  eye  of  Hght, 
And  nostrils  distended,  that  brcwthed  in  their  might 

Thick  smoke  round  liis  bridle's  chain. 

The  courtiers  were  still — not  a  whisper  waa  heard — 

All  eyes  on  the  strange  knight  gased ; 
From  his  horse  he  alighted— 410  visage  appeared,  ^• 

His  plume-shaded  beaver  was  raised : 
He  moved  t'ward  the  presence  of  majesty. 

With  the  air  of  a  doble  graced ; 
AU  were  awe-struck  and  dumb  as  he  slowly  drew  nigh, 
And,  lifting  his  steel-cover'd  fingers  on  high, 

His  beaver  and  helmet  displaced. 

PeranzUes,  the  traitor  to  Arragon*s  king— 

Tis  he  that  stands  hoary  there, 
Where  the  ancient  oak,  aloft  wavering, 

Shoots  its  stately  gnarl'd  boughs  in  air : 
And  his  knee  to  the  monarch  he  lowly  bends, 

Hb  hand  a  vile  halter  bears  ;^- 
Distrusted,  alone,  unsupported  by  friends, 
On  the  rock  of  hb  courage  and  truth  he  depends, 

In  the  wane  of  hb  glorious  years. 

"  O  king !  I  once  swore  to  be  true  to  thy  cause 

With  the  blood  in  every  vein. 
And  1  tender  it  now  for  my  breach  of  the  lawi^ 

To  wash  out  the  forfeited  stain  ! 
O  king !  at  thy  footstool  thb  worn  life  I  lay. 
But  thou  ne'er  canst  take  from  me 
That  which  1  more  cherish,  my  honour,  away, 
Nor  blacken  a  name  with  foul  treachety. 
That  ne*er  bath  been  treacherous  to  thee. 

"  I  was  bound  by  my  knighthood,  by  justice,  by  ties, 

More  worth  than  these  sinews  dry  ; 
More  worth  than  the  fast  ebbing  tide  that  supplies 

Thb  old  heart  with  its  pulses  high : — 
By  the  law  of  Castile  and  my  country's  command. 

When  its  Queen  you  divorced  from  your  throne. 
She  took  back  the  cities  1  held  at  your  hand — 
She  took  her  dominion  again  o'er  the  land, 

Her  forefathers'  right  and  her  own. 

*'  I  blush  for  my  country  ! — ^thb  insult  of  thine 

To  the  blood  of  proud  Castile 
Might  cancel  all  bonds  of  my  vassals  and  mine. 

All  service  of  homage  and  steel — 
But  Peranziiles  no  traitor  shall  shield  with  his  name —         • 

Though  faithless, — it  was  to  be  just ! 
To  hb  Queen  he  has  acted  as  duty  became. 
And  now  is  before  thee  unsullied  in  fame. 

To  pay  with  hb  life  for  his  trust." 

*  Se^  a  striking  Fragment  of  Spanish  History,  page  309  of  thb  work. 
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The  foortifr*  ihrink  back  ftayo  the  ipace  where  ata 

VhIJui1uIii]'<  grey  lord  aioiie, 
Cra«|>inK  finnly  Ibc  cord  v'Ub  hl>  clinging  handi, 


lie  clung  Tor  his  liut  in 


To  the  only  aaj  ibal  on  eanb  he  ci 

TKni  wouUl  aR>e  bim  froni  (bame — I 

Of  his  hosoin's  ipocchiesi  ilrife. 


lliiai|;hlon  (he  frnii 


upright  judge  hul  Ihou  been 


Thou  hrul  Jiutly  judged— but 


Thai  a~™  '»r  .ipbol 
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WORK  of  high  arl  deserves  to  be  traced  and  followed  ro  whither- 
aoever  tlie  chances  and  changes  of  time  maj  carry  it — its  liiograjihy 
is  worthy  of  being  recorded  and  read,  even  when  itself,  from  the 
penshable  nature  of  the  materials  which  form  it,  may  have  passed 
away  from  among  existing  thin^.  We  have  few  volumes  more  inter- 
esting than  that  would  be  which  should  duly  trace  the  history  of 
wliat  once  formed  the  treasures  of  the  Louvre, — hinting,  in  Its  progma, 
U  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  events  referred  to;  and  its 
value  and  interest  would  be  greater  rather  than  less,  now  that  the 

'  icipal  objects  of  its  notice  art;  again  scattered  abroad  over  the  fac« 
Europe.     It  is  on  this  account  that  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
ITjve  a  short  notice  of  the  Funthill  (lallery, — although,  by  the  linie  this 
paper  Is  before  the  public,  it  will  no  longer  exist  as  such.     But  the  few, 
the  ven*  few  works  which  compose  lis  principal  omamenis,  will  exbl, 
and  will  even  (in  imagination)  keep  ilieir  places  on  the  walls  where 
they  have  once  hung,  when  nothing  else  belon^ng  to  the  spot  is  cared    * 
for  or  remembered.     I,  for  one,  could  walk  up  to  the  bare  walls  which    | 
ihe  olijects  I  am  about  lo  notice  lately  covered,  and  mark  out 
(leacil  the  identical  space  which  each  of  ihera  occupied.     In  fact,  for   ] 
me,  and  for  those  who  have  seen  and  duly  appreciated  them,  there  they 
will  continue  to  liang,  ii1l  we  shall  chance  to  see  thcni  in  some  other    | 
place ;  as  the  iraagtf  uf  u  lost  friend  Tor  ever  occupies  the  spot  where 
wr  latt  saw  him.  f 

It  has  been  said  that  the  works  now  forming  the  Fonthill  Gallery  ' 
9Xt  not  the  same  of  which  it  consisted  before  tl)is  singular  spot  was  \ 
opened  lo  public  inspection.  It  may,  or  it  mny  not  be  so.  With  thi»  I 
I  shall  not  cnorem  myself.  The  true  lover  of  art  cares  not  to  whom  r  j 
fine  picture  may  belong;  he,  and  he  atone,  is  the  posieteor  of  it,  who  ' 

sufficiently  impri-ssed  with   its  beauties  to  be  able  to  enjoy  iJ 
mory  of  iliem ;  nnd  he  sees  no  diOerence  iti  those  beauties,  whether    i 
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they  look  upon  him  from  the  walls  of  a  palace  or  of  a  picture-dealer's 
shop  ; — nay,  he  scarcely  thinks  the  worse  of  them  for  having  an  auc- 
tioneer's lot-mark  in  the  comer — since  this  does  not  oblige  him  to  read 
the  description  appertaining  to  it ! 

A  paper  which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  thb  work  has  super- 
ceded any  thing  that  I  might  have  to  say  on  the  place  which  contains 
the  Gallery  I  am  now  to  notice.  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  at  once  to 
the  pictures  themselves ; — arranging  them  without  any  reference  to  their 
relative  situation,  but  merely  in  the  order  in  which  they  may  happen  to 
present  themselves  to  my  recollection ;  which  will  probably  be  nearly 
correspondent  with  what  I  conceive  to  be  their  respective  merits.  In 
pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  first  that  returns  to  me,  in  all  the  freshness 
of  its  beauty,  and  as  if  it  were  actually  before  me  while  I  write,  is  one 
of  almost  miniature  size,  but  for  rich  purity  of  colouring,  severe  sweet- 
ness of  expression,  and  inimitable  truth  and  delicacy  of  finbhing, 
equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  am  acquainted  with.  It  is  by  Albm 
Durer,  and  represents  the  Virgin  and  Child,  in  an  interior,  with  a 
distant  landscape  seen  through  a  window  on  the  right.  The  infant  Jesus 
IS  eagerly  looking  out  of  the  picture,  and  straining  forward  towards  the 
point  to  which  his  eyes  are  directed  ;  while  the  Virgin-mother  is  ten- 
deriy  restraining  him  with  one  hand,  which  encircles  his  body,  and 
presses  into  the  soil  flesh  in  front.  This  hand  of  the  Virgin,  and  in- 
deed the  whole  picture,  may  be  offered  as  a  perfect  specimen  of  what 
finishing  ought  to  be — of  how  far  it  ought  to  be  carried,  and  at  what 
point  it  should  stop.  We  have  here  all  the  details  of  the  actual  object, 
in  their  most  delicate  minutse,  producing  all  the  force  and  spirit  of 
general  effect  which  is  so  usually  frittered  away,  or  diluted  into 
mawkishness,  in  attempts  of  this  kind.  But  the  chief  charm,  in  the 
detail  of  this  rich  little  gem,  is  the  expression  of  the  Virgin :  it  is  the 
perfection  of  a  divine  humanhy ;  blending  together,  into  one  lovely 
whole,  all  the  attributes  with  which  the  imagination  invests  this  most 
interesting  of  historical  characters. 

The  next  picture  that  I  shall  notice,  is  one  of  corresponding  and  per- 
haps equal  merit  with  the  above,  but  in  altogether  a  different  class  of 
art ;  the  first  being,  notwithstanding  its  truth,  all  ideal,  and  the  second 
being  a  piece  of  actual  unmingled  nature.  But  I  place  them  thus,  side 
by  side,  because  they  seem  to  have  been  dictateid  by  the  same  spirit, 
and  to  proceed  on  the  same  principles :  each  being  actually  true  in  every 
particular ;  but  the  one  being  true  to  the  imagination,  and  the  other  to 
actual  knowledge  and  observation.  The  exquisite  work  to  which  I  now 
allude  is  by  M etzu,  and  represents  a  woman  scraping  fish  on  a  table, 
before  the  door  of  a  cottage ;  on  the  table  are  placed  some  parsnips, 
and  a  brass  kettle,  with  a  kitten  seated  on  the  top  of  it.  Among  all 
the  specimens  that  I  have  seen  of  the  Flemish  school  of  finbhing,  this 
is  without  exception  the  very  best,  with  reference  to  the  ostensible 
object  of  all  finishing — viz.  to  produce  natural  impressions.  Any  thing 
which  proceeds  beyond  this— -(which  much  of  the  Flemish  finbhing 
fi-equently  does — that  of  Vanderwerf,  W.  Mieris,  and  G.  Dow,  for  ex- 
ample)— is  distinct  from  the  purpose  of  painting — which  was  and  b  as 
'twere  "  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature."  The  reader  will,  perhaps, 
pardon  me,  if  I  direct  his  attention  in  a  particular  manner  to  this  last 
Illustration,  because  it  precisely  explains  what  I  mean,  with  reference  to 
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pictures  nf  the  class  now  in  question.  Tbt^r  pprfectinn,  in  fuct,  con- 
sists in  representing  ul>jivis,  not  as  tlii-y  actually  appi-nr  wlien  presented 
directly  tu  the  eye,  l||it  as  ihf  y  would  appear  il  reflected  from  a  coHcane 
Mirror.  Looked  at  in  this  point  of  view,  the  littb  work  before  us  is 
the  most  jiuFfly  natural  effort  of  the  pencil  that  I  have  ever  seen;  so 
niucli  »o,  as  lu  have  required  nothing  less  than  grniav  io  produce  it 
— which  is  more  tlinn  1  should  be  disposed  to  say  of  any  other  siniilar 
work,  that  1  ani  ocquuinted  with,  of  the  Flemish  schooL 

As  an  dlustralive  contram  to  these  two  cliarming  works.  I  would  have 
pointed  out,  had  the  collection  remained  entire,  an  execrable  picture 
by  W.  Mierisi  whicli  was  fsiraiige  to  siiy)  considered  as  among  the 
chief  boasts  of  (he  gallery.  rt>e  subject  Is  the  Judgment  of  Solomon ; 
and  the  whole  scene  (with  the  exception  of  the  real  mother)  is  tlie  ideal 
of  what  a  work  of  art  should  not  be — whether  regarded  as  a  composi- 
tion, a  piece  of  colouring,  or  an  effect  of  high  finish.  To  convey  a 
notion  of  the  spirit  in  wUch  the  work  is  composed,  I  will  mention  thai 
the  IkUe  mother  is  standing,  with  a  smite  on  her  countenance,  holding 
out  her  apron  to  receive  her  share  of  the  infant ! 

As  a  hne  contrast  to  the  above,  in  point  of  style,  I  will  here  notice 
a  noble  gallery  picture,  by  LudovicO  Carracci, — the  only  one  in  the 
collection,  of  this  class,  which  is  worthy  of  particular  mention.  It  is 
a  long  low  picture — the  figures  tai^er  than  life — representing  the 
Libyan  Sibyl,  seated  on  the  ground,  and  ^ving  forth  her  oracles ; 
while  youths  are  attending  her  on  either  side,  with  tablets,  takii^  down 
what  she  delivers.  The  figure,  attitude,  and  whole  expression  of  the 
Sibyl,  are  grand  in  the  highest  degree ;  but  grand  h-om  the  pure  and 
severe  simplicity  of  their  conception  and  execution ;  for  any  thing  like 
the  adventitious  aid  of  art  or  refinement  is  totally  abandoned.  She  is 
sitting  on  the  ground, — self-collected,  as  it  regards  her  attitude,  and  in- 
volved in  a  noble  drapery,  whicb  seems  to  wrap  itself  about  her  like  & 
solemn  tboughi;  bui  her  eyes  are  gazing  forth  into  tlie  void  spare  before 
her,  as  if  searching  for  inspiration  from  the  elements  or  the  clouds.  The 
youths  who  are  holding  the  tablets  on  which  her  words  are  to  l)e  re- 
corded, are  no  less  line,  but  in  a  different  way.  As  specimens  of  ana- 
lomicai  dengn,  they  are  admirable ;  one  in  particular — thnt  on  the 
right  uf  the  Sibyl,  holding  the  pen  and  looking  round  towards  her — in- 
clndeH  an  astonishing  union  of  power  and  truth.  The  colouring  of 
this  piciiuc  is  cnrn-spondeni  with  the  conception  and  design  ;  and  it  is 
alif^ether  a  noble  specimen  of  what  truly  merits  to  be  called  the  grand 
style  in  Art. 

in  as  highly  imaginative  a  class  of  Art  as  tlie  above,  though  at  the 
very  opposite  extremity  of  the  scale  in  point  of  style  and  subject,  is  the 
Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony,  by  D,  Tenlers.  This  is  one  of  those* 
grotesques  in  which  Teniers  had  no  rival,  and,  indeed,  no  imitator :  and 
ui  which  he  displayed  a  force  of  conception,  a  vividness  of  imagination, 
ami  a  truth  and  facility  of  hand,  that  have  never  be<>n  united  in  any 
other  person,  either  before  or  since.  The  saini,  with  a  fine  solemn, 
self-poMessed,  but  anxious  countenance,  is  seated  in  his  cell,  looking 
towards  a  seeming  lady  who  is  gUdinfi  onwards  to  offer  him  a  cup  of 
wine  which  she  holds  in  her  hand ;  while  all  aroand  him  are  seen  noi^ 
descript  creatures,  compoaed  "of  every  creature's  tportt,"  makli 
hideous  mops  and  mows,  to  "  fright  him  from  his  propriety. 
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is  in  the  expressions  thrown  into  the  faces  of  these  creatures,  that  the 
wonderful  power  of  the  picture  consists.  Thou^  any  thing  but  kumany 
yet  unquestionably  their  effect  arises  from  some  regondite  resemblance 
that  they  bear  to  something  that  we  have  either  seen  or  dreamt  of  in 
human  faces.  Teniers  must,  I  think,  have  been  an  opium-eater,  or  he 
never  could  even  have  imagined,  much  less  embodied,  such  expressions 
as  we  (ind  in  this  and  some  other  of  his  pictures  on  the  same  subject ; 
for  ^  such  tricks  hath  strong  Imagination"  only  when  she  is  imder  the 
influence  of  some  adventitious  circumstances.  That  these  expressions 
do  owe  their  power  upon  us  to  some  resemblance  they  bear  to  what 
we  have  previously  seen  with  the  mind's  eye,  I  am  convinced  from  the 
feet,  that  upon  general  spectators  they  have  no  effect  at  all — except 
that  of  mere  strangeness.  To  be  affected  by  them,  and  consequently 
to  appreciate  the  astonishing  skill  displayed  in  them,  demands  an  ima> 

F 'nation  akin  at  least  to  that  from  whence  they  have  sprung.  Not  that 
am  disposed  to  rank  the  value  of  thb  skill  higher  in  consequence  of 
its  effects  not  being  generally  intelligible;  on  the  contrary:  but  I 
merely  refer  to  the  fact  as  explanatory. — To  shew  the  variety  of  hb 
power,  the  artist  has  depicted  the  seeming  lady,  who  forms  the  princi- 
pal object  in  the  picture,  with  a  grace  and  dignity  of  deportment  which 
cannot  be  surpassed,  and  which  could  little  be  expected  to  proceed  from 
kit  pencil,  by  those  who  do  not  know  that,  whatever  he  could  see,  that 
he  could  depict — any  one  thing  as  well  as  any  other ;  and  that  he 
adopted  one  particular  line  of  Art,  not  because  he  excelled  in  it,  but 
because  he  preferred  it. 

There  u  another  picture  in  this  collection  on  the  same  subject  witli 
the  above,  and  of  almost  equal  merit,  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale.-— 
There  is  also  one  which  deserves  to  rank  with  the  very  finest  he  ever 
painted,  in  his  own  peculiar  class^ — a  Village  scene.  It  is  of  a  large 
size,  and  yet  includes  but  few  figures;  but  for  skilful  composition, 
truth  and  harmony  of  colouring,  and  rich  touches  of  nature  and  cha- 
racter, it  merits  to  be  called  a  noble  production.  It  represents  a  bag* 
piper  standing  on  a  tub  before  an  alehouse  door,  and  playing  to  three 
or  four  couples  who  are  amusing  themselves  about  him  I  adopt  the 
following  passage  from  a  Catalogue  Raisonn6  of  this  collection,  which 
has  been  printed  but  (I  believe)  not  published ;  as  I  could  not  vary  the 
description  with  any  advantage.  '^  The  most  conspicuous  parts  in  the 
detail  of  this  fine  work  are — first,  the  couple  who  are  dancing  in  the 
centre.  There  is  an  indescribable  expression  of  half  shame-faced,  half 
chuckling  delight  in  the  woman,  which  is  peculiarly  rich  and  striking  ; 
but  so  far  from  moving  on  ^  the  light  fantastic  toe,'  she  lifts  up  her  feet 
as  if  weights  were  tied  to  them.  The  ^  tipsy  dance  and  revelry'  that 
looks  out  from  the  face  of  her  partner,  is  equally  rich  and  fine.  The 
figure  next  in  merit,  on  account  of  the  truth  as  well  as  imagination 
which  its  expressions  combine,  is  that  of  the  old  man  who  is  watching 
the  young  couples  romping,  and  rejoicing  over  them  as  if  the  sight  re- 
newed the  very  spirit  of  youth  within  him,  and  made  him  able  to 
*  fight  his  (love)  battles  o'er  again.'  The  bagpiper  elevated  on  the 
tub,  and  at  once  playing  his  tune  and  partaking  in  the  game  tiiat  is 
going  forward  below  him,  is  also  wonderfid." 

The  next  picture  that  I  shall  notice  is  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the 
most  perfect  in  this  collection,  and,  to  my  mind,  the  very  best  that  I 
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Inwe  nvr  met  with  of  the  master.     Indpcd  it  Krs  railed  my  opinion  of 
his  tidriitB  to  r  height  that  it  had  never  apjiroucbcd  before.     It  is  a 
nictitre  by  Berghera,  which  was  formerly  in  the  gsllery  ol  the  Duke  de 
Mdin,  anil  Lnuwn  there  by  the  name  of  L'embarguemeat  den  Vivret. 
The  scene  U  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  with  various  figures  and  cattle  on  the 
shore  in  front,  alwut  to  embark  in  a,  passage-boat ;  and  buildings  and 
shipping  occupying  different  points  of  tlie  distance.     The  manner  In 
which  these  latter  are  steeped  in  air,  and  as  it  were  blended  wirli  if,  is 
truly  Admirable,  and  in  no  degree  inferior  to  some  of  Claude's  bent  el^ 
forts  in  the  same  clnss  ;  and  the  objects  in  the  foreground  are  equally 
effective  in  a  diflereni  way.     There  is  a  man  sealed  at  rhe  head  of  the 
passnge-boal,   whose  wlmle  character  might  be  written  from  his  face 
and  air.     He  cares  no  more  about  his  customers  than  if  he  wai  to  get   j 
noiliing  by  them,  because  he  knows  that  they  mvtt  come  to  him  ;  and  \ 
instead  of  dancing  attendance  upon  ibeiD,  there  he  sits  as  if  they  were 
coming  to  his  levee.     In  the  centre  is  a  woman  counting  her  money, 
with  a  prospective  eye  to  the  amount  of  its  increase  uy  her  marketing 
expedition.     (^  the  left  are  two  men  spvllmg  the  contents  of  a  posting- 
bill  !    and   near  the  boat  are  two  boys,  one  poshing  and  the  other 
dragging  a  goat  that  they  want  to  embark,  but  that  seems  to  feel  i 
instinctive  horror  of  its  fate,  and  will   not  slic  a  sieji.     The  hoys  a 
urging  it  with  an  expression  made  up  of  half  fun  half  anger.     But  lh« 
general  effect  of  thin  picture  is  its  great  charm  ;  and  this  seems  to  arise   , 
chiefly  from  the  extreme  lightness  and  elegance  of  the  handling,  nnd    i 
the  exquisite  harmony  and  sweetness  of  tone  that  is  preserved  ihroutib 
the  diffAent  gradations  of  the  perspective  and  the  colourmg.     This   j 
charming  picture,  if  it  does  not  evince  so  high  and  rare  a  de^'rci'  of 

Eower  as  some  others  that  I  liare  noticed,  is,  I  repeat,  the  most  fault- 
!ss  work  in  the  whole  collection. 
If  I  do  not  pass  over  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  "  Laughing  Boy,"  it  will   J 
be  more  in   respect  to  its  celebrity  than  in  conformity  with  ray   own    , 
opinion  of  its  merits — which  strike  me  as  being  very  limited  indeed.    | 
It  is  a  small  upright  picture,  representing  a  very  young  child  amusing 
itself  with   a  toy;  and  the  expression  of  infantine  simplicity   which 
beams  from  the  happy  countenance  is  extremely  pleasing  and  appro- 
priate.     Bui  to  hold  tlie  picture  up  as.a  distinguished  effort  of  high  art, 
is  10  betray  an  ignorance  or  an  indifference  as  to  the  true  import  of  the 
phrase.     It  is  a  pleasing  specimen  of  a  natural  expression  most  natural- 
ly depicted;  and  nothing  more. 

As  it  was  not  my  intention  lo  notice  in  detail  any  objects  of  the 
Fonlhill  Gallery  but  those  of  surpassing  merit,  I  shall  conchide  this 
notice  by  merely  naming  a  few  others  which  remain  upon  my  memorj-, 
and  adding  a  few  words  on  ilie  general  character  of  ihe  whole  collec- 
tion. 

Of  the  Flemish  school  of  finishing  there  are  several  most  exquisite 
specunens.  and  one  or  two  thai  are  perliaps  unrivalled.  Of  these  lat- 
ter, a  lady  in  a  satin  and  Air  cloak,  feeding  a  grey  parrot,  by  F. 
Miens,  is  the  best.  There  is  another  on  the  same  subject,  by  the  same 
master,  which  is  extremely  beautifid  in  its  way.  G,  Dnw's  *•  Poul- 
terer's Shop"  is  also  inimitably  rich  and  elalioriite  ;  and  its  exprecsioii 
are  more  natural  and  charaacrisiic  than  this  mailer  UMially  look  the 
trouble  of  making  ihcm  :  for  his  care  was  chiefly  applied  to  tangible 
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things.  Among  the  gallery  pictures  is  an  AdoratioQ  of  the  Shepherds, 
by  Philip  de  Champagne,  which  possesses  extraordinary  merit  in  the 
design  and  the  chiaro-scuro ;  among  the  portraits,  there  is  an  admirable 
one  by  Bronzino,  and  two  by  Sir  Anthony  More  which  are  little  inte- 
rior to  Titian ;  and  finally,  there  is  a  charming  set  of  pictures  bj 
Watteau,  representing  the  Four  Ages  of  Man,  aiui  two  others  by  the 
tame  artist  in  his  usual  courtly  style. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  Fonthill  Gallery,  I  should  not  give  a  fair  hs- 
pression  of  its  character  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it,  if  I  did  not  add, 
generally,  that  it  b  for,  by  this  time,  imm)  more  miscellaneous  in  point 
of  merit  than  any  other  great  collection  that  I  could  point  out.  It  con- 
tains (as  I  have  shewn)  a  few  fine  works — but  those,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  not  of  the  finest  class  ;  many  that  do  not  reach  to  mediocri- 
ty ;  and  some  that  are  totally  bad.  Whether  this  argues  a  want  of 
taste,  or  only  a  want  of  means,  is  more  than  I  shall  determine.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  it  might  be  difficult  to  say  where  four 
hundred  fine  pictures  are  to  be  found.  In  fact,  the  mistake  of  picture- 
buyers  is  to  limit  themselves  in  price  rather  than  in  number.  Ob,  for 
the  two  best  rooms  in  Fonthill  Abbey,  and  a  hundred  thousand  potiwli 
to  furnish  them  with !  With  this  space  and  this  sum  alone  one  might, 
even  in  the  present  day^  collect  together  a  finer  private  gaUery  &an 
any  one  now  in  existence ; — bartering  his  paltry  gold  for  the  ^^  riches 
fineless"  of  truth  and  beauty ;  and  (if  thai  were  his  appetite)  acquir- 
ing a  lasting  fame  at  the  same  time.  The  late  Mr.  Angerstein  was 
known  all  over  Europe,  and  wiU  not  soon  be  forgotten,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  possessed  ten  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  Worid  1 
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Sbrk  not  for  lonelinegt  'midtt  leayes  and  flowen. 

But  on  the  sands  that  void  and  voiceless  lie, 
Where  not  a  shade  reveals  the  passing  hours. 

And  Time  seems  lost  into  Eternity ! 
And  where — ^like  wrecks  upon  a  sullen  seai 

Making  the  solitude  more  sad — we  tread 
0*er  cities  long  lost  from  the  things  that  be, 

Where,  towering  like  tall  phantoms  of  the  dead, 
Haunting  their  desert  tomb  dim  columns  rear  their  bead. 

But  when  the  stars  look  down  through  night's  dun  veil, 

And  o'er  the  Arab's  slumber  shed  their  beams — 
As  soft  as  Beauty's  eye  at  Sorrow's  tale, 

Then  is  the  desert  peopled  with  his  dreams — 
With  fairy  scenes  creative  fanc^  teems ; 

He  sees  the  blue-robed  daughters  of  the  skiet 
Wave  on  his  spirit— where  the  crystal  streams 

Stray  through  cool  shades,  and  every  air  that  sighs 
Wafts  o'er  inmiortal  bowers  the  songi  of  Paradise  f  M. 
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Or  the  Art  of  making  a  good  Marriage. 
Si'CH  U  the  allractivp  title  of  one  o(  those  Fariirian  publicaiioiu, 
which  from  their  union  nf  a  refined  and  piquant  slylc  with  grwl 
licentiousness  of  matter — ffoni  their  nbunilance  of  cuinlic  satire,  ot 
pUyful  bantering,  with  the  most  bareraceil  want  nf  principle — ami  from 
tile  empIoTHienl  of  a  cultivated,  sulitle,  and  even  riHlcale  intellect  to 
incolcaie  the  grossest  sensuality,  may  1m;  pronounced  eminently  and 
emphatically  Frenrh.  From  llie  profligate  romnnce  of  Louvet,  down 
to  that  most  heartless  and  detestable  of  all  proiluciiuns  Leu  Laitonir 
DBItgtmtet,  the  literature  of  France,  however  poor  in  other  respecia, 
letTes  riot  3  sincl(3  niche  unoccupied  in  what  may  be  termed  her  national 
Xsnide  of  poliuied  Liliertinism :  while  England,  so  supeiiorto  her  rival 
lA  m  the  nubler  departments  of  mental  puwei',  has  fortunately  s«ldura 
Mgmd  W  CMapetP  with  her  on  this  unhallowed  and  forbidden  ^ound. 
One  remarkable  coincidence  Iwtween  the  priiiiem  writ'.rs  of  b<rth  ci 
tries  is  the  common  hypocrisy  and  cant  with  which  they  set  Uiemstlves 
up  for  moralists  and  adints  whenever  they  are  about  to  be  paniculnrly 
scandalous.  We  coidd  mention  certain  British  mawwornis  who  nev«T 
venture  upon  an  indecent  or  abusive  article  without  a  preface  of  pre- 
tended horror  at  the  irreligion,  indecorum,  and  personality,  of  some 

miaccepubte  contemporary.     Thus  the  Viscount  de  S ,  which  is 

the  nnm  de  gverre  assumed  by  the  author  of  *'  C'onju^ism,"'  while  in 
the  spirit  of  the  misogynist  Swift  he  wallows  in  the  rausi  revcdting 
nastiness  of  detail,  is  careful  to  add,  that  there  is  no  security  for  female 
virtue  or  conjugal  happiness  unless  it  be  g;raunded  upon  our  holy  re- 
tipon  ;  and  at  tlie  very  moment  that  he  suggests  means  of  the  basest 
artifice,  irnud,  and  forgery,  to  lovers  of  both  sexes,  for  the  attainment 
of  their  object,  he  pioitsly  warns  them  that  ihirre  is  no  medium  so 
Bkely  to  succeed  as  the  practice  of  strict  honour  and  unsullied  mo- 
rality. Upon  other  occasions,  however,  he  forgets  all  his  theoretical 
Integriiy,  inculcates  falsehood,  treachery,  and  cheating,  without  deeming 
them  worthy  of  even  a  passing  apology,  or,  if  he  condescends  to  excuse 
ibem  at  all,  revives  the  controveniy  of  Thwackum  and  Stjuare ;  assures 
us  thai,  if  the  end  be  the  happiness  of  the  parties,  it  completely  sancti- 
fies the  means ;  quotes  the  old  adage,  that  in  Love  and  War  iJI  strata- 
gems are  allowable  ;  and  finally  tells  the  reader  very  cavalierly,  tliat  if 
any  nbjections  be  made  to  the  sordid  duplicity  which  he  advises,  he 
reals  hb  whole  defence  upon  the  title  of  his  book,  which  he  has  called 
Me  arl  of  making  a  good  marriage.  Without  farther  sligmaiiEing  the 
pemicioiis  tendency  of  thLi  unprincipled  work,  we  shall  proceed  to  give 
such  estracts  from  its  unobjectionable  passages  as  may  afford  amusing 
specimens  of  the  author's  style  and  power  of  observation,  as  well  as  of 
the  Parisian  fashions,  habits,  and  modes  of  thinking  upon  that  univer- 
Mily  interesting  subject — Marriage. 

The  very  first  paragraph  of  the  preliminary  reflections  is  strikingly 
chnracteriitic  of  the  nation.  Whoever  is  in  the  slifrhtesi  degree  con- 
versant with  Frmcli  liieramre  must  have  observed  the  slavi^  conceit 
with  which  every  individual,  for  many  ages,  identified  his  own  jiersona 
Vol.  VI.  Ho.  as.— Jasi.  6i 
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▼anity  with  that  of  the  grand  monarque,  to  which  wc  may  attribute 
their  custom  of  ransacking  ancient  and  modem  history  for  bon^mots 
4nd  fine  sayings,  that  they  might  father  them  upon  their  own  kings  and 
princes.  Every  history  of  Henry  the  Fourth  begins  with  the  esta- 
blished anecdote,  that,  when  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  he  was  coun- 
selled to  avenge  himself  upon  some  of  his  former  opponents,  he  ex- 
claimed— ^''It  does  not  become  the  King  of  France  to  punish  the 
injuries  done  to  the  Duke  de  Vendome."  The  good  folks  of  France 
repeat  this  trait  of  magnanimity  without  dreaming  that  the  words  were 
originally  uttered  by  a  Roman  Emperor  under  somewhat  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Nobody  without  being  suspected  of  Carbonari  principles 
could  object  to  this  loyal  pla^arism,  so  long  as  it  was  exercised  for  the 
benefit  of  crowned  heads  ;  but  it  behoves  us  to  get  ready  our  spring 
guns  and  steel  traps  when  our  neighbours  begin  to  poach  upon  oar 
private  manors,  in  the  style  of  the  following  opening  paragraph — 
^  Mademoiselle  Sophie  Arnould,  of  cynical  memory,  amid  a  crowd  of 
amart  sayings  and  free  sallies  which  have  obtained  for  her  the  honour 
of  a  scandalous  celebrity,  compared  Marriage  to  a  bag  full  of  veno- 
mous serpents,  among  which  there  were  one  or  two  good  eels ;  you 
put  your  hand  into  this  bag,  said  she,  with  your  eyes  bound,  and  you 
must  be  bom  under  a  singularly  lucky  star  to  avoid  some  of  the  cruel 
serpents,  and  pick  out  the  good  eel."  Unfortunately  for  Miss  Sophie 
Amould,  we  are  told  by  so  old  a  writer  as  Camden,  that  this  was  a 
favourite  saying  of  Sir  John  More,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Sir 
Thomas,  who  notwithstanding  ventured  to  put  his  hand  three  times  into 
the  bag,  and^  so  far  from  having  his  life  shortened  by  his  three  wives^ 
lived  to  the  age  of  ninety,  and  then  died  in  a  very  Anacreontic  manner^ 
of  a  surfeit  occasioned  by  eating  grapes. 

After  having  decided  in  his  first  chapter  that  Marriage,  besides  its 
political,  reli^ous,  social,  sentimental,  and  patriotic  considerations,  has 
abo  its  gymnastic  division,  and  that  mannikins,  pigmies,  as  well  as  all 
rickety  and  deformed  cripples,  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  law  front 
sullying  by  their  abortions  the  noble  and  superb  theatre  of  propagation^ 
our  author  reminds  his  readers  that  the  wedding-day  is  like  the  day 
of  judgment,  when  poor  mortals  must  be  exhibited  in  dieir  tme  colours, 
without  veil  or  disguise ;  and  subsequently  compares  the  same,  period 
to  Ash  Wednesday,  when  the  Carnival -folks,  having  no  longer  any 
body  to  deceive,  finish  by  throwing  off  the  mask.  Women  in  search  of 
a  husband  are  audaciously  likened  to  criminals,  who,  knowing  that  they 
must  be  ruufied  by  the  truth,  conceal  it  by  the  most  complicated  subter« 
fuges  ;  the  slanderer  does  not  hesitate  to  state  that  they  have  recourse 
to  pads  and  mechanical  stays  to  hide  their  crookedness,  and  that,  as  to 
their  mental  defects,  the  veriest  Fury  will  put  her  claws  into  lambskin, 
and  exhibit  honey  upon  her  lips  while  her  heart  is  rankling  with  gall. 
This  being  established,  craA  becomes  justifiable  on  the  part  of  the 
wooer ;  marriage,  like  diplomacy,  has  its  Machiavelism,  and  as  it  occa- 
sionally becomes  indispensable  to  sacrifice  a  mstic  and  ridiculous  frank- 
ness to  the  interests  of  the  heart,  or  of  a  good  establishment,  the  fol- 
lowing instructions  are  to  be  diligently  studied  if  the  mother  of  your 
intended  should  fortunately  happen  to  be  one  of  those  blue-stocking 
dames  who  deal  in  metaphors  and  romance,  or  are  continually  spouting: 
their  own  rumbling  stanzas. 
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iir  Viaoouul,  "  u  ttiti  b«i»r  tlinn  lo  hii»e  one  of 

. ,  iinrtrr  Ihc  weiEhl  often  good  liiitrt*  anil  bd 

4iig  lU,  arc  nul  the  lets  laliciKwa  to  appear  founf;,  itnd  limper  Iheir  giriiih 
wilh  H  set  of  irelh  from  Destrabode,*  mid  a  hrad  of  hur  fnim  Micfaaion. 
iletary  or  rhyming  mulber-in-la*  u,  in  mj  opinion,  tbr  uuniuil  9f  hlicUJ'  laf 
a  deter  trndesTmim.    There  is  no  blnl-lime  uf  lorei  effect  dinq  ilatlrry  for  calch- 
JDg  a  woman  vho  lovet  la  tee  henelT  in  prinl :  in  thia  case,  j'ou  learn  by  heart 
■ome  of  her  KunaUenHu  produriioiii ;  of  coiirae  you  fall  into  ecatasio  or  «*oon 
away  el  every  verse)  in  paatonil  ami  elegy  Madame  UeihauUikei  and  Madsine 
DufrnnaiB,  are  but  niniuei  ai»I  simiileloiit,  you  exclaim,  compared  lo  your  tUntnlh 
I  JHiuf  ;  tlien  il  ia  Ibai  you  yoonelf  will  alio  Iry  W  ciiiupoie  «orae  little  poems  and 

DnutrigaU.  modcM  Uwuta  prnutnln^  not  to  approarhllie  panVt  H-liivliyour  clcrenlli 
Mu<e  givrs  you  every  momiug  (o  diiteii;  and  GaaM;  you  hire,  ni  whiiievir  cipenBc, 
■omejoDrnaliil  or  reviewer,  nbo,  although  rarely  of  Ilia  owa  opinion,  but  alwayi 
vf  that  of  bit  purae,  will  IbfIbIj  his  typographical  juceiue  ami 
trbii'b  you  hare  taken  care  lo  purchaac  for  ready-mimi^y.  Oh  '.  ilon'l  he  u 
apvn  UiU  aubjeM ;  there  arc  Iwcoly  ways  of  creeping  iiila  Ihe  good  eracei 
lady-BUthoi,  who  quiu  ller  houaehold  ufiairi  lo  aboot,  like  Icarus,  into  a  ron 
imiDOrtalily.  Soowlimea,  I  confeaa,  ilw  lask  it  lintome.  What  «  nuiaance 
daily  Q*nwhelme*],  at  dinner,  in  tlie  drawing-rootn,  at  breakfail.  even  at  the  thea- 
tre, with  bnndlet  of  Tenet  and  endlead  rhymet,  whose  ha  *  .  _  _ 
iMivery  purauei  you  e? en  in  yoiu-  drenms :     Not  lo  be  abln 

■I  table  wilboul  having  il  rendered  insipid  by  toroe  tonorons  ttrophe  which  uuizet 
In  your  ear!  To  be  forced  to  cry  oul  charmingl  beautiful!  while  you  raullor  to 
youraelr,  whoi  wrclrhcd  ttulT !  But,  on  the  other  hand,  take  a  hird'a-eye  tIcw  of 
Uie  haniUDine  fortune  which  it  lo  be  the  reward  of  thb  heroic  complaisance;  coor 
tetnplatei  moreover,  thai  heap  of  CBUvott  baga  through  which  llie  fine  five'lVani^ 
pieeea  ate  aeea  to  model  their  bright  diameter ;  those  bank  notes  which  are  well 
worth  all  your  love'letters;  Ihal  gold,  aoutce  of  every  proaperily ;  that  glilterine 
forultiire  in  mahi^ny  and  rntewood  ;  those  nllomunf ;  Ihal  lupcrb  marnage-lied, 
of  muthroom  colour  or  jonquil;  tboiie  golden  dovo  which  are  billing  over  Ihe 

Intnopy;  iluwe  purple  curtaim;  the  obaequioua  vatei-de-cbambre  with  b<>  ^(utncou  ; 
■•lady'tmaid  with  pockelt  lo  her  apron*,  and,  above  all,  those  parchment  mar- 
^Kf-articlcs  upon  which  the  law  ilfrifhoa  engraved  Ihe  guaruilee  of  your  fortune 
^Bre  not  all  tbiie  treasurei  worth  a  few  momeatd'  cunning  and  luppjenei*  V 
■JFor  ihe  benefit  of  all  aspiring  bnchelors,  we  extract  our  author's 
B^rai  Code  de  rHymeu  ;'* 
ftlnaleadoffalli 
tmpoiii 


d  pompous 

a  moullifid 


wilh  ■  griteltr,  who  has  no  other  palriu 


xl  gVTcl  at  Aflcva  iVancta  inonth.-look  oul  for  a  good  bulky  dowager,  or  al 
tmpoiiug  and  tubslnnlial  banutcu  ol  GRy-iive,  who  driuks  freely  at  every  meal  liei 
boltle  ofbeal  claret,  never  read*  any  Ihing  but  her  cook't  bill  of  fare,  and  knowi 
to  a  nicely  when  a  pullet  a  weU-dreued.  A  tolid  and  riiicreet  man  who  tiei  lh< 
malrinKiiual  kltol  with  a  woman  of  tliii  detcription,  underctanils  bis  true  iolereiti . 
imlead  of  watting  bta  yootb  in  the  dntt  of  a  coUHIuig-bou<r,  or  acribbling  in 
lawyer't-^Aiee,  our  gentleman  discoumea  wilh  a  complacent  priile  aboul  his  chAlJ 
bit  gardan-wbil  which  he  ia  gi^ng  to  rebuiM,  his  bounds,  his  monkey,  and  hia  n( 
papiTa-,  and  throw*  a  patroniaing  glance,  as  he  walka,  upon  hit  former  compan- 

I,  to  wlwu  he  baa  rcfnitded,  by  Ihe  band"  of  a  third  penion,  certain  hnlf-cr 
M,  which  they  had  formerly  lenr  hiin  to  buy  a  dinner.— For  Heaven'a  t 
r  ilHlulg*  in  any  thing  romaniic  A  la  Onrald,  i  la  Corinne  :  that  luperb  appa- 
I  of  iCDlimniti  raiified  in  the  alembic  of  Platouism  Koon  vaoiihea  al  ihe  algbt 
>uwry ;  and  when  you  are  left  in  a  wretched  loft  wjlli  a  miitresa  full  of  acnak- 
U  do  you  know  whal  remain*  of  thoie  marriag«t  which  are  aneeringly  t 
inion  of  hunger  aud  Ibntt '. — mulual  rcgreit— manuscripla  of  romance 
nbrokcn'  duplicalea.      Reflect,  ihen,  aerioualy,  conjugaliaera  of  boih 
re  you  aubmil  yoonelvea  to  the  empire  of  a  ntntimtni  ;  miticipole  the 
of  the  Venut,  or  Ihe  Apollo,  who  baa  captivnied  yon,  an  '  ' 
firework  of  the  heart  can  be  of  long  — ■■ — • —      *'"' 


I 

I 
I 


after  Ibe  fine  Cathe-    I 


^  fnshionaUe  demin  ia  the  Palaii  Royal 
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line  wheel  haf  been  let  off  at  Tivoliy  there  remains  nothings  bat  blackened  tcaflbld- 
ing,  scorched  pasteboard,  and  the  bad  odour  of  sulphur ;  and  to  many  husbwMls 
marriage,  after  the  honeymoon,  appears  little  better  than  a  Tivoli  firework." 

Of  the  propriety  of  submitting  to  our  parents  in  all  matrimonial 
affairs,  the  following  is  adduced  as  an  exemplary  illustration : 

**  Edward, .  a  handsome  cashier,  fell  m  love  with  the  beaotifn!  Oljmpia,  oolj 
daughter  of  an  opulent  banker.  Love  had  never  more  vehemendy  infltuned  two 
hearts  already  united  by  the  bonds  of  sympathy ;  nevertheless,  the  father,  having 
learnt  the  folly  of  his  chiaghter,  formally  declared  in  an  an^y  letter,  that  she  most 
prepare  to  renounce  her  chimerical  passion.  Olympia  replies,  for  lovers  are  never 
sparing  of  long-winded  epistles,  that  Fate  had  pointed  out  as  her  husband  the  only 
Individual  who  could  secure  her  happiness,  and  concluded  her  high-flown  and  ro- 
mantic letter  with  the  following  remarkable  words — Edward  or  Death  !  !  ! — What 
did  papa  write  under  this  theatricid  and  mournful  declaration  ? — ^^  Neiihtr  the  one 
nor  the  oUur." — .\nd  he  was  perfectly  right.  Edward  had  nothing  but  a  good 
figure,  a  litde  talent,  and  a  good  many  creditors.  Olympia  passing  from  opulence 
to  penury,  in  a  melancholy  hovel,  disinherited  by  her  parents,  and  forced  to  make 
a  little  kitchen,  in  a  little  room,  with  little  means,  would  soon  have  repented  her 
melo-dramatic  resolutions  ;  love,  who  is  a  lover  of  good  cheer,  would  as  usual  have 
fiown  out  of  the  window,  and  our  married  couple,  according  to  custom,  would  have 
recriminated  upon  their  mutual  folly." 

Against  the  dupery  of  fortune-tellers  and  gipsies  the  following  caution 
is  given  to  all  amorous  damsels  : 

''  I  beseech  idl  those  young  ladies,  who,  while  they  have  the  bandage  of  love  or 
of  the  senses  over  their  eyes,  never  see  any  thing  except  through  the  prism  of  illa- 
nons  and  desire,  not  to  yield  to  the  puerile  superstition  of  consulting  one  of  those  Py- 
thoaesses  of  the  highway,  one  of  those  sibyls  of  the  garret,  who,  of  their  own  ple- 
nar}'  authority,  read  in  the  future  every  body's.fate  but  their  own,  and  in  a  game  of 
cards  spread  out  like  a  fan,  in  the  white  of  eggs,  or  the  grounds  of  coflee,  shew  you 
sweethearts  as  clearly  as  astrologers  perceive  inhabitants  in  the  moon.  Believe 
me,  these  sorceresses  of  tho  cellar,  upon  their  modern  tripods,  with  their  black  or 
white  magic,  their  lefrerdcinain  and  conjurer's  tricks,  know  not  a  jot  more  of  the 
matter  than  those  portcrosses  who  prophesy  husbands  for  their  chambermaids  of 
their  hotel,  by  signalizing  the  knave  of  hearts  as  a  fair  lover,  the  queen  of  spades 
as  a  dangerous  rival j  and  thf  ace  of  diamonds  as  a  letter  from  the  country.  Do  you 
wish  to  know,  Indies,  the  only  method  of  securing  a  rich  and  good  husband,  who 
after  love  (which  has  an  immortality  of  some  months  after  marriage)  will  preserve 
for  you  an  eternal  esteem  ?  It  is  by  your  good  conduct,  your  manners,  ^'our  pru- 
dence, diat  yon  will  obtain  this  treasure.*' 

It  would  have  been  well  for  our  author,  and  better  for  his  readers, 
had  he  never  given  more  objectionable  advice. 

Upon  the  subject  of  education,  he  disserteth  after  the  following 
fashion. 

"  In  bestowing  a  brilliant  education  upon  a  giri  whose  whole  fortune  con- 
gists  in  the  pride  of  her  superficial  learning,  in  her  harpsichord,  her  music- 
books,  and  her  fastidious  purism  in  language,  you  are  unconsciously  prepar- 
ing for  her  the  most  painful  lot.  Quitting  her  hip^h-brcd  school  with  a  complete 
varnish  of  fashion  and  scientific  trumpery,  she  no  soouer  reaches  home  than 
she  looks  down  with  scorn  upon  her  own  mother,  who  is  for  ever  breaking  poor 
Priscian*s  head,  and  sometimes  offends  her  ear  by  a  pleonasm,  and  sometimes 
by  a  blunder  in  prosody.  Even  the  chambermaid  cannot  ply  her  broom  without 
doing  an  injury  to  grammatical  sensibility;  our  precious  blue-stocking  reasons 
about  rhk'thtn  and  the  rules  of  versification,  composes  somniferous  novels  upon  the 
questions  *  whether  Love  is  a  purely  metaphysical  or  material  being,'  and  with  all 
•this  gallimaufry  of  wordu,  and  of  alembicir.ed  and  ambitious  phrnses,  will  never  be 
able  to  make  any  water-gruel  for  her  hu«:band  in  case  he  should  fall  sick.     What 
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ian  vaylbfAogy,  th>  Drradii  aud  llamadrvads,  Fu  uid  the  ruifu,  Eadrmioo 
■ndtlw  maoa,  la  il"  in' H  liiitcl.j'r'a  nr  h  |;mcer't  aliiip  ?  am]  ikliy  iliniild  iJie 
daaghler  iif  >ulIi  pcoplr  br  able  lo  jnlilin  s  lew  vonli  ur  Italian,  or  have  her  head 
tiM&d  with  (he  reiiilulkHii  of  the  Lo»pr  Empire !  Yning  pcnoni,  howpTH-, 
ibiHdd  Bake  a  unoin  ttudj  of  dancing,  which  ia  ta  miirnasc  wbBt  the  candle  il 
ta  the  mvth :  ■<  ia  the  priuopal  flanu!  at  which  Hymen  Vifhit  hit  torch,  1  recmn- 
■nead  Iheui,  then*  to  rrri|iwnt  all  Imlli,  |iiiblic  and  prWalv ;  aoil  if  ■  perfumed 
biilel-dnux  thould  lie  (Iip))ci1  inio  Ihvir  haiidi,  titty  shouM  inahe  a  |H>iiiI  nf  rc- 
fiBiDg  the  fint,  at  the  nitcal  melhod  of  nweiilag  •  great  mmay  morr.  Tlitae  Ut- 
ile obttavleii  arc  tlie  Ihono  ol  the  moM-rote,  which  cenlupic  ill  lalue.  In  fiHU 
aoliMj,  hawcrer,  lo  co<ijiif;aliH,  I  bomrh  you,  by  the  apple  of  your  eye,  no)  tD 
imilau  ihoK  huiband'buniing  Mrw  remom,  whu,  perched  ia  the  linlcony  nf  an 
ako*^  or  park-pavllioii  oferhangiiig  a  high  road,  holiliae  n  biiuk  nt  «  {nufnr  iu  ui 
BlTecml^nilude,  leeia  ir>  be  bhiiig  with  •  tine  for  any  fauslwud  nhii  will  nilMe  at 
the  bait.     I  knew  ■  youiie  ladr  at  Lille  no  poueued  with  Ihtt  nuWrimiiiiianaMa, 

oui  ber  considering  It  lu  an  overture,  and  threareuing  him  with  an  anion  for 
bmcli  of  promiae  when  he  uudrceived  her  of  her  ftmn^  error.  1  rcrnllect  un  iiU' 
fitrlouale  young  man,  who  waa  imprudrul  enough  to  reply  to  Nitnu  of  her  ridicu- 
bu*  miatiret.  Heaveni '.  he  bad  naiooarr  arrived  at  Lille,  than  he  waa  tuiumoaed 
10  appear  before  (be  father  and  inoiher ;  ihc  new  Aiiia  I'tnioit  throH*  her  anna 
wnuid  hint  wilh  a  frantic  cry  :  callt  upon  him  lo  realii^c  hit  vowt,  and  declarei 
thai  ahe  will  only  releaae  him  at  the  altar.  A  lucky  lakchood  enabling  him  to 
(hrow  himiclf  upon  hit  horae,  and  gallop  away  fmm  dii»  nupiiul  cul-thrual,  I  en- 
coniilered  him  ia  the  High-atrcR  of  Belbune,  atdl  imagining  thai  he  aaw  «i  hii 
heels  all  Ihc  evil  genii  and  oialevolcal  aylplis  of  Hymen." 

Il)  R  chapter  drvoled  to  lite  marriftge-ceren ionics  of  England,  our 
Aiitltor  b^ios  liy  sUtini;,  lliat  *'  cliindesline  marrUges  are  no  where  so 
prevalent,  innsmnch  as  ony  two  lotrere  have  only  lo  send  for  a  Pro- 
lealant  |>rip«l,  who,  for  o  trifle,  will  give  the  sanction  of  the  Ihw  to  the 
CQ|)rii^e3  or  desires  of  a  niomcitiary  passion.  It  i^  tiol  uncommon  for 
the  clergy ,"  he  adils,  "  to  write  upon  iheir  windows  '  marriages  pur- 
fonneil  here  upon  clieap  tcmi.t ;'  and  we  are  inliirmed  iliat  women  have 
this  great  advantage,  that,  if  they  cannot  succeed  by  other  means,  they 
may  iotoxicute  their  lover,  who,  on  recovering  his  senses,  may  find  him- 
arlf  the  husUand  of  ihe  woman  whom  he  most  despises."  n'llii  an  un- 
usual scrupulusiiy,  he  adinils  that  these  fraudulent  marritiges  have  lately 
been   prohibited  by    an   Act  of  Parliament.      Guernsey  is   the  new 

I  Cythera  of  conjugalism  for  which  all  those  embark  whose  nuptials  en- 

counter any  legal  obstacle,  and  the  tlirowlng  of  the  giirttir  and  other 
expliided  ceremonies  are  described  as  inili^peiisable  accompaniments  to 
every  union.  Among  the  anecdotes,  wc  are  tnlil  of  an  Englishman 
who  suddenly  revolved  to  lie  married  before  he  had  rinished  smoking 
liis  pi|)e,  which  he  aecomjilished  with  snm<'  tittle  difficulty ;  and  of 
another,  whnxe  wife  confessing  upon  her  dcath-bi'd  that  she  had  been 
gtiilly  of  several  infidelilies — ".\las !"  exclnimed  her  husband,  "you 
have  no  more  n-nson  to  be  satisfied  with  me ;  I  promise  therefore  not 

I  to  preserve  any  nrroemhmnce  of  your  misconduct  if  you  in  return  will 

forgive  me  whatever  wrongs  I  may  have  committed  towards  you." 
Not  less  surprised  than  overcome  by  this  excessive  goodness,  she 
gladly  consented,  when  he  informed  her,  that  h.iving  discovered  her 
^lUntries,  he  had  taken  ihe  liberty  of  poisoning  her,  and  that  she  wni 

^^^^An  dynte:  hy  hin  harul  ! — A  Mttord    Anelnis,  of  ereat   wi^allh.  lately 

^^^^nred  at  Paris,  wai  so  much  smineu  with  the  beauty  of  the  poor 
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woman's  daughter  in  whose  house  he  lodged^  that  he  cried  with  a 
sheepish  air — '^  Moi  epouser  vous  toUte  de  suiteJ*  The  damsel 
blushed.  ^  FolezrvOj  voi  o  no  ?'*  (out  ou  non.)  The  young  woman 
being  advised  to  decide  instantly,  as  this  marrier  d  la  miiwie  might 
change  his  mind,  very  seriously  cried  out — ^^  Out ;"  to  which  Milord 
replied,  "  Une  Gentelman  ne  pets  avoir  qu*une  paroUy^  and  the  wed- 
ding was  shortly  solemnized  with  great  magnificence.  Eight  days 
after,  a  friend  returning  from  Italy  gave  him  such  an  attractive  account 
of  Naples  that  he  exclaimed  afiresh — ^  Toute  de  tuitCy  toute  de  tuite, 
dais  chival  de  la  poBtCj  et  a  Naples  /"  and  in  a  few  days  his  new 
wife  finds  herself  under  the  burning  skies  of  Lombardy.— These 
most  authentic  anecdotes  are  wound  up  by  the  marriage  of  a  Parisian 
exquisite. 

<<  Saint-EIine  was  charming,  brilliant,  wit^,  fiui  d  peindre ;  he  fenced,  and 
wroie  a  billet-doux  en  vrm  LoveUtee :  the  Corypheiu  of  the  side  scenes,  the 
actresses  contended  for  his  favours,  and  liveried  lacqueys  brought  him  letten  per- 
Aimed  d  la  VamUe,  with  appointments  from  ladies  of  distinction.  Descending 
from  his  unpaid  tilbury  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  ogling  through  a  diamond 
eye-p^ass,  for  which  he  was  still  m  the  jeweller's  books,  he  was  the  darling  of  those 
fashionable  dames  who  parade  their  landaus  in  fine  weather,  scattering  from  their 
borses'  feet  clouds  of  ostentatious  dust.  Nothing  in  appearance  was  wanting  to 
the  happiness  of  our  ambered  hero,  since  he  took  his  tea  at  Hardy's,  on  the  Italian 
Boulevard,  dined  at  Beauvilliers,  employed  an  English  habit-maker,  wore  a  wais- 
coat  of  Eau  du  JV^,  had  his  pockets  filled  with  orange-comfits,  candied  cherries, 
IwstiUes  au  punch,  and  Nougat  de  Marseilles ;  and  was,  moreover,  often  seen  in 
the  private  boxes  of  the  theatres ;  but  alas !  his  prosperity  was  soon  to  end.'' 

Besieged  one  morning  by  bailifis  and  creditors  who  ofiered  him  his 
choice — payment  or  a  prison — ^he  decided  as  firmly  as  Caesar  when  he 
crossed  tne  Rubicon,  and,  accompanied  by  his  father,  betook  himself 
to  the  horrible  Lady  Formes,  a  Londoner,  of  a  hundred  thousand  ster- 
ling a-year,  whose  hideous  portrait  is  exhibited  m  the  frontispiece  to 
the  volume,  and  sacrifices  himself  to  this  ancient  fright  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  his  creditors.  Our  author,  it  will  be  observed,  is  about  as 
happy  in  the  names  of  our  nobility  as  Rousseau  in  his  "  Nouvelle  He- 
loise,"  and  Madame  de  Stael  in  her  "  Corinne ;"  and  as  to  the  clumsy 
ridicule  of  his  story  and  his  caricature,  we  apprehend  that  it  is  much 
less  disreputable  to  possess  the  forbidding  features  of  a  Lady  Formes^ 
than  the  sordid  and  profligate  soul  of  a  Saini-Elme* 

After  recommending  the  revival  of  a  custom  among  the  Babylonians, 
who  used  to  assemble  all  their  marriageable  young  women  in  a  public 
place,  and  bestow  the  money  which  was  bidden  for  the  beauties  in  mar- 
riage portions  for  those  who  were  ugly,  our  author  quotes  firom 
Legouve — 

**  Quand  Thomme  de  la  vie  entreprend  le  voyage. 
La  femme  avec  douceur  guide  ses  premiers  pas ; 
Elle  salt  le  charmer  dans  le  fougue  de  Tage, 
Et  le  console  encore  auz  portes  de  trepas." 

A  sentiment  which  ought  to  have  inspired  him  with  a  little  more  re^ 
spect  for  the  sex  :  and,  when  he  ventures  in  another  place  to  exclaim— 
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<<  Mais  pour  moi  dont  le  front  trop  anement  rougit. 
Ma  bouche  a  d^j&  peur  de  t'en  avoir  trop  dit/' 

he  may  rest  assured  that  no  decent  reader,  even  in  France,  will  accuse 
him  upon  the  first  line,  or  acquit  him  upon  the  second. 

H. 


LONDON    LTRICS. 

The  Watering  Places. 

*'  AwAXEi  arise,"  bold  Neptune  cries, 
''  It  scandalous  and  base  is 
To  lag  behind,  when  half  mankind 
Frequent  my  Watering  Places."^- 
"  Tis  passing  odd,  blue-brarded  god, 
That  men  should  thus  turn  otten  ;-^ 
With  every  due  respect  for  you, 
1  never  liked  your  waters. 

''  If  t'were  my  lot  to  build  a  cot, 

Or  dome  of  Chinese  pattern, 
It  should  not  verge  upon  thy  surge, 

Joint  Devisee  of  Saturn. 
The  very  trees,  that  own  thy  breezej 

Seem  by  the  favour  undone ; 
With  inland  bend,  like  me,  they  send 

A  longing  look  tow'rd  London. 

^  The  man  who  stops  ui  sea-side  shops, 

Like  Donaldson's  or  Lucombe's, 
In  hopes  to  6nd  food  for  the  mind, 

Soon  finds  he 's  not  at  Hookham*s. 
The  libraries  that  edge  thy  seas. 

Are  fit  for  boys  in  short  hose : 
Their  gew-gaw  shelves  bear  tops  for  twelves^. 

And  paper  kites  for  (juartos. 

<^  Sandgate  may  do  for  those  who  wo* 

The  leaden  god  of  slumber. 
0*er  Bognor  Rock  the  sea-gulls  flock ; 

I H  not  increase  thehr  number. 
Who  loves  to  hide  should  go  to  Ryde, 

FuU  equi-dismal  Clowes  is : 
And  poor  Easti>oume  appears  to  mourm 

Her  runaway  <  Sea  Houses.* 

^  So  BrMdstairs  they  may  post  away. 

Who  think  it  famous  cheer  is 
With  gun  and  shot  o*er  fields  to  trot, 

Monopofiied  bv  Ceres. 
Southend's  too  nwfa,  and  they  who  hie 

To  Scarborongn  too  far  get : 
Worthmg's  all  tides,  and  aU  Cheaptide*f 

Mod-carted  bto  Margate. 
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<<  T<m*rd  RottincilMUi  wko  walks  the  Steyne, 

A  bold  and  juttiag  work  Mes, 
Which  aims,  by  spare,  and  chains,  and  bars, 

To  fetter  thee,  like  Xerxes. 
But,  Son  of  Ops,  the  pile  that  stops 

Thy  waters  in  their  ^hing, 
May  quit  its  post  on  Brighton  coast, 

And  walk  fiwajr  to  Flushing. 


II 


See  yonder  yacht,  with  paddling  trot, 

And  rolling  Lichfield  Sam's  gait. 
Unload,  at  eight,  its  motley  freight. 

To  skim  thy  surf  at  Ramsgate. 
I  once  swam  near  her  Lighthouse  Pier, 

Than  moist  Leander  madder. 
But,  wam'd  by  Time,  no  more  I  climb 

For  Angels  Jacob's  ladder. 

"  At  Hastings,  if  her  frisky  cliff 

Would  be  more  staiA  wok  sober. 
The  gods  1  'd  thank  to  pass,  dear  Fkank, 

With  thee  a  blitbe  October. 
But  from  her  brink  new  rocks  mmy  snk. 

The  next  time  blows  tke  wind  bad : 
And  1  below  her  chalky  bronr 

Be  sepulchred  like  Suidbad. 

"  Thus,  billowy  godl,  my  muse  has  trodfc 

Thy  foreland  creeks,  and  aMiuBilRinB, 
And,  could  I  boot  as  light  a  foot, 

I  'd  seek  thy  briny  fismvtains. 
But  gout  requires  oMse  iBlao4  shivef , 

The  limb,  that  last-night  felt  dumK 
Instinctive  clings  to  mineral  spring!^— 

Adieu,  1  'm  off  for  Cheltenham !" 


A  WALK  TO   VIHCENIiES. 

It  was  in  the  Spring  season,  a  short  time  ago,  that  I  walked  to  the 
chateau  of  Vincennes.  The  day  was  fine,  and  the  pure  cendean  sky, 
with  that  vivifying  clearness  of  the  atmosphefe  never  seen  or  experienced 
in  our  metropolis,  and  of  which  the  fieetiog  is  widerstood  by  most, 
but  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  here,  gave  me  more  than  a 
common  susceptibility  of  enjoying  a  walk — it  was  the  exhilaration  of 
incipient  inebriety  wimout  its  deadening  effect  upon  the  faculties.  The 
mind  wore  its  keenest  edge,  and  its  perceptions  were  stimulated  as 
forcibly  as  the  fibres  of  ike  body  were  kracecL  S«ch  a  moment  is 
favourable  for  enjoying  the  beauties  of  Nature,  and  it  is  then  almost  an 
ofi*ence  against  natural  feeling  not  to  walk  forth  and  drink  in  the  de- 
light which  creation  offers  us.  My  resolutioa  wia  executed  swr  le 
champ,  I  had  breakfasted  at  ^  CafiK  HanK  in  the  Boulevard  de* 
ItalienSj  when  I  planned  my  ramble,  and  having  crowned  my  dijeune 
with  A  petit  verre  of  brandy,  about  a  good-sized  thimble  full^  (for  my 
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ipicil  by  peacb-Efarden 
I  wnlked  ai  a  slow  rate 
ibe  busy  scene  ofona 
persons ;  a  diligence  vixh 


lirenkfast,  He  it  observeil,  was  a  lafourckette, )  I  proceeded  along  those 
diarming  adjuncU  to  the  Frencb  cities — the  Boulevards,  amusing  my- 
M-lf  with  ibe  endless  variety  of  objects  in  ray  way,  until  I  reached  the 
Barrier  ilu  Trottv-  All  who  have  been  al  the  eastern  end  of  Pari* 
know  ehia  spot  of  ingress  and  egress  by  the  two  naked  columns  on 
each  hand.  Thf  road  from  the  barrier  runs  in  n  straight  line  to  Vin- 
wnni«  and  its  pleosnnl  neighbourhood,  and  is  plained  wilh  a  double  row 
of  trees  the  whole  way-  The  ground  on  the  right  is  level ;  on  the  left 
bnnd  it  lieeiiis  to  rise  at  a  little  distance  off,  forming  the  quadrant  of  a 
hill,  on  the  side  of  which  is  the  celebrated  cemetery  of  Pore  La  Chaise, 
with  its  while  monumenls  and  plantations.  This  hill  is  called  Mont 
Louis.  The  cemetery  is  the  site  of  the  chateau  and  grounds  of  the  Pere 
La  Chaise,  the  Jesuit  confessor  of  Louis  XIV.  and  bis  mistress  Madame 
<le  Mainlenon,  who  used  to  visit  the  Pere  La  Chaise  there,  as  a  Frenchmau 
of  the  Bourbon  school  would  say,  from  motives  of  pure  piety  !  The  side 
of  the  hill  without  the  cemetery,  and  some  of  the  space  intervening  be- 
iwcr'u  that  and  the  road  of  Viiicennea, 
ihi-ii  in  all  tlieir  luxuriance  of  rich  hlos 
over  a  road  which  presented  a  curious 
situated  near  the  British  capital.     1  im 

its  grotesque  accompaniments  in  pilotage,  passengers  and  lumtier,  a 
geiii-d'armc  patrolling,  and  a  ticmi'lasse'  or  two,  if  I  might  judge  from 
■  heir  soldierlike  air,  threadbare  coats,  and  toil-worn  aspects,  were  the 
most  important  in  the  scale  of  consequence.  There  were  also  a  few- 
country  people  with  the  produce  of  their  ground,  seeking  Paris  for  it« 
sale,  and  jabbering  their  patoit  with  the  accustomed  volubility  of  their 
nation.  No  splendid  equipages  passed  ine ;  Par'ia  seeraed  to  have  at- 
tracted and  retained  all ;  as  it  retains  every  idea  that  a  Frenchman  can 
possibly  accumulate  of  beauty,  excellence,  and  grandeur. 

I  must  mention  that  before  reaching  the  Barrier  du  Trone,  t  went  a 
little  out  of  the  way  to  visit  a  spot,  the  associations  wilh  which  pre- 
sented the  roost  painful  aspect,  and  recalled  the  recollection  of  scenes 
which  France  must  for  ever  blush  to  find  in  the  records  of  her  history. 
It  is  a  piece  of  ground,  not  forty  feet  square,  in  the  corner  of  what  was 
once  the  garden  of  some  ranonesses  of  St.  Augustin,  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoitie.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  between  the  24th  June,  1793, 
and  atth  July,  179-lt  nearly  one  half  of  all  the  corpses  of  unhappy 
persons  decapitated  in  Pwis  during  the  "  reign  of  terror,"  as  the 
Frencli  denominate  that  period,  were  crammed  into  such  a  little 
space.  This  number  amounted  to  12i)3.  Over  eacli  layer  of  bodies 
some  iiichra  in  thickness  of  quick-lime  were  deposited.  Little  indeed  is 
llip  room  that  mortals  require  for  tlicir  last  sojourn  at  this  rate,  much 
less  even  (bun  our  scanty  London  grave-yards  can  bestow  .'  Though 
these  remains  mast  have  ciinsiituled  a  mass  of  human  putrefaction  quite 
appalling,  the  lime  elfeaually  prevented  any  bad  consequences  to  (he 
living,  and  the  decomposition  was  rapid  and  complete.  Among  the 
deail  tlius  inhumed  here,  was  tlie  noted  Frederick  Baron  Treiick,  who 
was  deca|iitated  only  two  days  before  Robespierre. 

After  this  digression,  to  return  to  my  main  object.     I  pursued  my 

or  ilrmi-ialile,  wliu  are  nippuml  to  iwhcm  only  the 
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route  under  the  delicious  green  shade  of  the  trees,  until  I  reached  the 
palace  built  by  Catharine  and  Mary  de  Medicis ;  it  contains  nothing 
remarkable,  and  I  passed  it  by  to  enter  the  fort  or  chateau,  so  cde- 
brated  as  a  state  prison,  having  been  in  every  respect  the  twin  brother 
of  the  Bastile.  It  would  have  shared  the  same  fate  as  that  edifice,  had 
not  the  patriotic  La  Fayette  preserved  it  by  calling  out  the  National 
Guard.  A  young  officer  of  geru^armeriey  with  whom  I  had  been  loi^ 
acquainted,  accompanied  me.  He  wore  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  given  him  by  Napoleon,  and  therefore  it  is  fair  to  suppose  he 
merited  it  by  his  services.  Yet  he  told  me  that  having  served  the  Em- 
peror faithfully,  he  had  now  transferred  his  allegiance  to  Louis,  and 
would  equally  devote  his  life  for  him,  adding  with  all  a  Frenchman's 
kvitv  and  vehemence,  upon  my  smiling  at  hb  pliancy  of  principle,  ^'  he 
would  rather  serve  Loub  than  his  God,  for  he  had  seen  one  but  he 
never  saw  the  other."  This  is  too  true  a  picture  of  modem  political 
Frenchmen,  and  of  numerous  politicians  in  every  country.  Even  erro- 
neous principle  may  command  respect,  if  it  be  inflexibly  true  to  its  pre- 
tensions, but  who  can  respect  those  idio  studiously  subject  their  prin- 
ciples to  their  interests !  We  crossed  the  drawbridges  and  entered  the 
inner  court.  All  seemed  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  arbitrary  powo*, 
— moats  and  walls  precluding  any  chance  of  escape ;  a  gloom  falling 
from  the  dark  masses  of  stone  the  whole  height  of  the  keep,  that  flung 
over  the  mind,  together  with  its  dark  shadows,  a  sadness  weighing 
down  every  other  sensation.  The  recollection  of  the  mass  of  human 
suflering  endured  and  enduring  there,  must  have  inflicted  a  death  of 
hope  in  the  mind  of  every  newly-arrived  victim.  A  lettre  de  cachH 
and  a  warrant  for  execution  could  have  produced  in  him  feelings  very 
litde  dissimilar.  No  question  was  allowed  to  be  asked  by  the  prisoner 
on  his  introduction  ;  c^est  tct,  he  was  told,  la  maisan  de  sileiux.  As  I 
entered  the  door  of  the  donjon,  the  walls  of  which  are  sixteen  feet  in 
thickness,  I  thought  of  the  inscription  over  hell-gate  in  Dante, 

Lasciate  ogni  speransa,  voi,  che  'ntrate ! 

What  a  picture  was  before  me  of  the  old  regime  of  France  !  From 
the  palace  to  the  dungeon  was  here  indeed  but  a  step.  The  groans 
and  misery  of  the  captives  must  often,  from  their  vicinity  to  it,  have 
been  echoed  back  in  return  for  the  music  and  revelry  of  courtiers. 
Thus  the  pains  of  captivity  were  rendered  more  cutting,  and  a  torture 
inflicted  on  the  mind  even  more  bitter  than  Louis  XL  caused  on  the 
bodies  of  the  unfortunate  Princes  of  Armagnac,  at  Vincennes  or  in  the 
Bastile.  They  were  placed  in  holes  in  the  masonry  shaped  like  in- 
verted cones,  to  prevent  their  feet  having  an  easy  resting-place,  scourged 
twice  a  week,  and  a  tooth  was  drawn  from  them  every  three  months  ! 
The  donjon  is  a  square  building,  having  round  towers  at  the  angles ;  it 
is  surrounded  by  an  inner  ditch.  The  first  door  being  passed,  it  was 
formerly  necessary  to  open  three  more  before  entering  the  first  apart- 
ment, though  these  are  at  present  dispensed  with.  The  cells  of  the 
prisoners  surrounded  this  room,  small  and  lofty,  with  very  little  light, 
owing  to  the  enormous  thickness  of  the  walls.  The  lowest  floor  was 
of  old  used  as  a  place  of  torture.  The  stone  elevations  still  remain 
on  which  the  prisoners  were  seated,  with  the  places  of  the  rings  over 
them  by  which  they  were  confined  while  they  suffered.    A  staircase  in 
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imt  of  ihc  circular  turrpis  led  lo  itie  summit  of  the  buililing ;  f  Ksci^iiiled, 
and  was  chnrmed  iviili  the  prospect.     On  one  side  me  tny  what  renaini 
of  the  wuod  o(  Viiiceanes,  riant,  as  the  French  say,  in  the  rich  lux- 
,  uriunce  of  sprhig;  at  a  Uttle  distance  was  the  pleasnnl  village  of  Siiint 

Munde,  and  in  anotlier  direction  the  city  of  Paris,  with  the  domes  of  the 
Paiitlteon  and  Invalids  dear  and  minutely  seen,  under  the  luvrlj  blue 
heaven ;  no  black  dinginess  obscured  the  buildings ;  every  thing  was 
deliiied,  and  stoud  out  in  its  minutest  detaib.  The  soft  air  bore  with 
it  a  spirit  of  vohipluousness  thai  seemed  to  afford  fresh  excitniion  (■> 
enjoyuit-nt  on  every  inhdemeni.  It  almost  made  me  forget  where  I 
was  standing,  that  beneath  my  feet  was  a  place  of  sighs  and  groans, 
and  woe,  or  rather  had  been  such,  and  perhaps  might  soon  be  suck 
again;  and  thai,  amidst  the  luxuriance  of  eaith,  air,  and  ektes,  man 
had  even  tliere  erected  a  habitation  fur  his  crimes,  deforming,  as  usual^ 
the  face  of  Nature  with  monuments  of  bis  iniquities.  How  painful 
must  the  feelings  of  a  favoured  prisoner  have  been,  who  was  permitted 
to  walk  on  llie  leads  tor  an  hour  with  his  turnkey  on  such  a  charming 
day,  and  then  forced  lo  return  to  his  d»rlt  cell  amid  solitude  and 
heart-rei^ling  desolation !  I  descended  the  narrow  stairs,  which  once 
had  several  iron-plated  doors  on  them  fur  additional  security,  more  in 
love  with  freedom  than  ever,  nnd  with  a  greater  detestation  of  the 
despotic  will  of  "  a  little  brief  authority."  ^fy  guide  tuld  me  that  there 
were  many  inscriptions  on  the  walls,  the  labour  of  diRerent  captives, 
and  wished  me  to  view  some  dmigeons  bcLow,  but  I  was  glad  to  hasten 
out  of  the  horribly  den.  Such,  however,  b  the  happy  nature  of  some 
temperaments,  that  calamity  cannot  depress  them,  nor  danger  alarm. 
Among  numberless  persons  incarcerated  at  Vincennes  by  Carnal 
Ma/^rine,  was  the  great  Condc,  who  sung,  laughed,  dBnced,w)d 
pl.-iycd  the  violin;  being  a  prisoner  of  rank,  he  received  indulgences 
unkiiiiwu  to  jilebeian  offenders.  Abandoned  by  his  friends,  he  never 
gave  wtiy  to  sadness  or  anger,  except  when  speaking  of  Mamrine, 
''  Le  vieax  reaard  qui juiqu'd  present  a  trompe  Dieu  e(  le  diable,  et  ne 
te  IwKerajamaii  d'oulrager  les  botu  semiteurs  de  I'etal,  A  muinii  qtus 
le  parlaaenl  ne  caiigidie  ou  ne  punUse  aeviremenf  cet  iUuilrissime 
ftujuin  de  piscina."  He  studied  much,  being  allowed  books,  and  wrote  | 
epigrams  upon  his  persecutoi-s.  The  Abbe  Fresnoy  was  many  times 
inciircefated  in  the  Bastile  and  Vincennes  for  his  writings,  at  which  lat- 
ter place  he  terminated  his  days  in  1 755,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  So 
gay  was  he  on  going  to  his  cell,  and  so  accustomed  to  be  sent  there,  that 
when  the  officer  come  with  the  klng^s  order  he  did  not  allow  him 
speak  first,  but  began  himself.  "Ah  Moiutieur  !  Eon  jour  !"  and  ti 
ing  lo  his  housekeeper,  "  Mon  petit  paquet,  du  lingc,  du  tabac,"  and 
set  off  laughing.  Such  are  happy  dispositions.  Goldsmith  diiidis  it 
best  to  oppose  the  calamities  of  lile  by  dissipation  rather  than  reason. 
Alas !  neither  is  a  specific  for  all,  since  our  constitutions,  before  the  re- 
ceipt will  do.  must  be  remoulded  alike.  When  we  consider  the  limited 
duration  of  human  existence,  nothing  man  can  bestow  on  his  fellow  can 

IUOne  for  the  loss  of  liberty  to  an  individual  for  tiie  comparatively 
^ri  space  of  two  or  three  years.     By  the  Irtlrrit  de  airhet  many  were 
H^iinned  at  Vincennes  for  twenty  and  thirty  years.     Latude,  whosa    i 
^Sn  h.is  been  long  published,  was  incarcerated  thirty-five  years  fcif  | 
Wtf  aflhmUiig  Madame  Pompadour.     Muny  u  son  of  literature  had  j 
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languished  away  his  days  there  in  sorrow,  and  brave  spirits,  little  de* 
serving  to  be  '^  kept  in  such  a  cage/'  as  Prince  Henry  said  of  Raleigfa, 
have  worn  out  life  in  unmerited  iorgetfulness  within  its  iron  precincts. 
Madame  Guyot,  the  enthusiastic  and  good,  Crebillon,  Diderot,  Minip 
beau,  Morillet,  and  a  long  list  of  great  names,  were  among  the  captives 
at  Vincennes.  Their  captivity  however  took  place  openly  in  latter 
days,  when  public  opinion  began  to  have  some  sway.  One  half  of  the 
▼ictims  of  regal  vengeance,  more  to  be  pitied  than  these,  were  never 
knowi^to  the  world  by  name  or  by  their  fate.  Under  Louis  Xm. 
XIV.  and  XV.  people  were  frequently  taken  from  their  dwellings  in  the 
night,  and  seen  by  their  friends  no  more  ;  for  no  one  was  ever  permitted 
to  enter  the  chateau,  even  the  priests  and  physicians  were  inmates  ;  se- 
cresy  being  an  essential  point  in  all  these  state  imprisonments.  I  fek 
great  pleasure  on  coming  from  this  monument  of  suffering  to  the 
open  air  in  the  court  of  the  donjon,  round  which  1  walked.  Heavy 
cannon  were  mounted  on  the  platforms,  which  had  thundered  on  the 
allied  armies  advancing  upon  the  same  side  of  Paris  in  1814,  and  kept 
them  effectually  in  check  on  that  point  until  the  capitulation  was 
signed.  • 

I  then  visited  the  part  of  the  ditch  where  the  Duke  d'Cngheui  was 
executed  for  his  conspiracy  against  the  French  government.  The  re- 
vived regime  erects  expiatory  altars  and  chapf'ls  at  every  spot  which 
has  been  marked  by  any  outrage  against  itself;  and  here  some  sup»- 
stitious  ceremonies  had  been  lately  performed  over  the  remains  of  the 
prince  on  their  removal  to  St.  Denis.  It  is  astonishing  how  little  wis> 
dom  was  displayed  in  thus  going  bnck  to  ceremonies  which  could  never 
•{■to  be  regarded  with  reverence  by  an  enlightened  people.  A  peace- 
aM  removal  and  interment  would  have  answered  every  purpose.  No 
impartial  Frenchmen  ever  denied  the  participation  of  the  duke  in  the 
plots  carrying  on :  it  was  the  violation  of  a  neutral  territory  by  Bona- 
parte that  was  chiefly  blamed,  and  the  violence  with  which  his  object 
was  effected.  I  thought  there  was  something  strange  and  retributive 
in  the  duke's  execution  on  the  very  spot  where  his  ancestors  had  im- 
molated so  many  innocent  persons :  it  was  almost  the  visitation  of  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children.  One  instance  of  this  kind  of  op- 
pression under  Louis  the  Fourteenth  I  will  give,  curiously  involving, 
too,  a  violation  of  neutral  territory.  A  young  man  named  Desvalons 
fought  a  duel  at  Paris,  and  fled  to  Manheim ;  he  was  received  kindly 
by  one  Cardel,  a  Protestant  resident  there,  and  soon  made  love  to 
Cardel's  sister,  or  rather  to  her  fortune,  but  was  unsuccessful,  chiefly 
by  the  brother's  interference.  He  determined  on  revenge,  and  sent  a 
communication  to  Paris,  that  a  person  at  Manheim,  named  Cardel, 
intended  to  kill  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  French  envoy  was  desired 
to  aid  in  getting  possession  of  his  person.  He  was  attracted  to  a  vil- 
lage out  of  the  city,  carried  off  by  a  hundred  dragoons  of  the  garrison 
of  Laudau,  and  finally  conducted  in  chains  to  the  donjon  of  Vincennes. 
He  suffered  most  cruel  treatment,  and  died  in  the  Bastile  afler  a  con- 
finement of  thirty  years,  and  after  being  claimed  by  all  the  European 
powers  in  vain.  Even  the  family  of  this  unfortunate  man  was  thrown 
into  a  horrible  prison,  and  endured  the  most  terrible  suflferi'tgs,  having 
been  unhappily  in-  France  at  the  time  of  his  unjust  caption.  I  must 
mention  another  anecdote  relative  to  Vincennes,  as  it  records  the  faith- 
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Ailncss  of  Uie  most  failhfiil  rnce  in  creation.  About  the  lime  of  the 
last  perseoiitioii  of  the  Frolestants,  an  ofikcr  of  itial  persuasion  was 
shut  np  in  the  donjon.  He  wishf  il  much  to  have  his  dog  admitted  with 
him  ;  it  wns  a  greyhound,  which  he  had  reajvd.  This  innocent  request 
being  refused,  the  dog,  ihotigh  turned  out  of  the  fortress,  watched  an 
opportunity  on  the  following  dny,  and  re-entered  within  the  innermost 
court.  His  miister  was  cpnliRed  in  one  of  the  lower  celts,  the  window 
of  which  was  near  the  ground,  and  the  animal  appeared  at  il  and  was 
rcci^nised.  He  came  to  ihe  barg  and  visited  hb  unhappy  master, 
whose  relatives  knew  nothing  of  liis  fate,  diumHily  for  four  whole  years, 
in  spile  of  cold  or  vtt.  At  length  the  officer  was  set  at  liberty,  re- 
lumed home,  and  died  in  a  few  months  allerwards.  The  dog  aeatn 
returned  to  Vincennes,  and  repeated  its  visits,  taking  up  iis  dwelling 
with  an  outer  lurnkey,  and  frequently  going  to  the  window,  where  it 
sat  for  hours  gazing  in  vain  for  its  master,  until  death  terminated  its 
cnreer.  These  two  anecdotes  respecting  Vincennea  I  met  with  on  my 
return  to  Paris,  and  the  latter  is  worthy  of  being  addeil  to  our  extant 
collections  of  animal  altacbinent  and  sagacity.  I  now  thought  of  ex- 
tending my  walk,  and  of  seeking  Paris  by  a  circuitous  route.  I  quitted 
llie  chateau  with  a  feelii^  of  pleasure,  and  congratulated  myself,  that 
though  it  was  but  a  little  time  comparatively,  not  indeed  forty  yean 
ago,  since  Vincennes  sent  forth  the  sighs  of  the  cjipiive.  we  had  had 
no  secret  prison  in  England  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.,  when  the 
Tower  of  London  was  used  as  such.  At  no  period  nfier  him  fur  three 
hundred  yeai^,  including  the  bloody  proscriptions  of  Mary,  have  we 
such  instances  of  incarceration  and  mean  cowardly  oppression  acting 
in  darkness  and  blasting  for  ever  the  hope  of  its  victims,  as  the 
eighteenth  century  discloses  among  our  neighbours.  There  have  been 
instances  enough  of  injustice,  but  they  took  place  in  open  day.  VVe 
never  pounced  upon  our  unolfending  and  unsuspicious  prey  amid  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  wrapped  its  fate  in  eternal  oblivion.  Our 
slate  oppressions  were  boldly  perpetrated  upon  the  moNi  illustrious  of 
our  victims  ;  and  we  could  have  no  motive  for  acting  otherwise  with 
the  meaner,  about  whom  much  less  interest  and  partisanship  would 
naturidly  be  excited. 

The  village  of  Vincennes  had  nothing  novel  or  worthy  a  piedestrian 
stranger's  notice.  Passing,  therefore,  some  way  into  ihe  Paik  by  an 
indirect  route,  I  reached  St.  Mande,  a  pleasant  commune  about  the 
distuice  of  a  petil  pat,  as  the  French  siyle  every  measure  within  a 
lea^e.  How  often  have  I  asked  the  distance  to  a  chateau,  or  village, 
and  been  answered  hk  petit  pas,  when  an  hour's  walking',  a,  qrnnd  pat, 
has  barely  brought  me  to  my  object!  The  Frenchman,  like  the  Irish- 
man,  speaks  often  without  reflection ;  he  is  eager  to  oblige  and  satisfy 
an  enquirer,  bui  he  does  not  reflect  that  precision  is  of  consequence  at 
all.  I  found,  however,  that  in  tlie  present  instance  a  few  feel  and 
yards  were  of  no  moment,  as  the  scene  I  had  jiisl  quilted  exchanged 
for  the  beauty  of  the  vegetation,  the  smiling  flowers,  the  freedom  ef 
the  expanded  hotizon,  and  the  springiness  and  elasticity  ihey  diffused 
over  ihe  frante,  would  have  made  me  forget  leacu"^  of  distance,  I 
ran,  hopped,  ajid  really  ihink  I  danced  along  the  path  ;  I  ihout^ht  my- 

'"  supernatural ly  giAed  with  ihe  levity  of  the  nation, — no  h  " 
Id  be  more  buoyauL     The  excitement  I  felt  was  a  delicious 
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tioiiy  such  as  I  imagine  few  dwellers  in  cities  know  any  thing  aboul. 
In  this  way  I  entered  an  hotel  in  St.  Mande,  and  encountered  a  pretty 
but  petite  girl,  who  looked  the  very  picture  of  health  and  good4iuiiiour. 
Her  dark  locks  were  neatly  dressed  and  arranged,  and  her  light  step, 
inth  that  peculiar  and  captivating  air  which  the  sex  in  France  always 
possess,  completely  fixed  my  attention,  so  that  it  was  not  until  Madamoi- 
aelle  Pauline,  as  she  aAerwards  told  me  she  was  called,  inquired  if 
Monsieur  would  please  to  have  some  refreshment,  that  I  recollected  I 
had  entered  the  house  for  that  very  piurpose.  Madamoiselle  PauHne 
informed  me  that  the  grilled  leg  of  a  turkey  or  a  mutton  cutlet,  could 
be  got  ready  in  a  few  minutes,  uid  preferring  the  dindon  to  the  mutton, 
with  some  potage  a  la  Julienne  and  a  bottle  of  Burgundy,  I  made  a 
most  excellent  repast.  Madamoiselle  Pauline  then  insisted  upon  my 
taking  some  of  her  coffee,  which  she  assured  me  was  euperbe  in  taste 
and  flavour ;  and  having  swallowed  it  on  credit  of  her  recommendn- 
tion  and  found  it  so,  I  walked  back  to  my  hotel  in  Paris,  and  concluded 
my  day  at  the  spectacle  of  the  Opera  Comique.        *  O, 
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Ye  are  fair — ye  are  faii^-Huid  yonr  pensive  rays 

Steal  down  like  the  light  of  parted  dajs  ; 

Bat  have  sin  and  gorrow  ne*er  wandered  o>r 

The  green  abodes  of  each  sunny  shore  ? 

Hath  no  frost  been  there,  and  no  withering  blast. 

Cold— cold  o'er  the  flower  and  the  forest  past  ? 

Does  the  playful  leaf  never  fall  nor  fade, 

The  rose  ne'er  droop  in  the  silent  shade  ? 

Say,  comes  there  no  cloud  oo  your  morning  beam. 

On  your  night  of  beauty  no  troubled  dream  ? 

Have  ye  no  tear  the  eye  to  annoy, 

No  grief  to  shadow  its  light  of  joy  ? 

No  bleeding  breasts  that  are  doom'd  to  part, 

No  blighted  bower,  and  no  broken  heart  P 

Hath  death  ne'er  saddened  your  scenes  of  bloom, 

Your  sun's  ne'er  shone  on  the  silent  tomb  ? 

Did  their  sportive  radiance  never  fall 

On  the  cypress  tree  or  the  ruin'd  wall  ? 

'Twere  vain  to  guess,  for  no  eye  hath  seen 

O'er  the  gulf  eternally  fix'd  between. 

We  bear  not  the  song  of  your  early  hours ; 

We  hear  not  the  hymn  of  youf  evening  bowers. 

The  strains  that  gladden  each  radiant  sphere 

Ne'er  poured  their  sweets  on  a  mortal  ear. 

Though  such  I  could  deem — on  the  evening's  sigh, 

The  air-harp's  unearthly  melody ! 

Farewell ! — farewell !  I  go  to  my  rest, 

For  the  shades  are  passing  into  the  West; 

And  the  beacon  pales  on  its  lonely  height — 

Isles  of  the  Blest — good-nigfat ! — good-night !  91. 


(     «3     ) 
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"  Duclor,  I  wanl  you  (o  raeml  my  cicoli^^," — llcir  at  Laa. 

Candour  re(|uires,  Mr.  Secretary,  ihat  I  should  commence  my  letter 
by  cunfessing  the  doubts  I  once  entertainttt  as  to  the  necessity  uf  any 
such  establishment  as  ihat  which  I  have  now  thi:  honour  lo  address ; 
fur  at  a  time  when  our  booksellers  evince  siidi  unprecedented  raunili' 
cence,  that  no  author  of  the  least  merit  is  [ef^  unrewarded,  while  all 
those  of  superior  talent  acquire  wealth  as  well  as  fame,  it  did  appear 
lo  me  ihat  our  writers  needed  no  chartered  patrons  or  royal  remunera- 
tor».  At  the  Brst  public  meeting,  however,  of  the  Society,  the  presi- 
dent having  most  logically  urged  the  propriety  of  such  an  institution^ 
because  this  country  had  become  "  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  iu 
works  of  history,  poetry,  and  philology,"  without  the  assistance  of  any 
corporate  academy  ;  while  they  had  long  possessed  one  in  France, 
(where  literature  has  been  notoriously  stationary  or  retrograde  from  the 
period  of  its  establishment),  I  could  not  resist  the  force  of  this  double 
argument,  and  om  now  not  only  convinced  that  it  is  necessary  to  give 
to  our  literature  "  a  corporate  character  and  representation,"  but  pre- 
pared, as  far  as  my  humble  abilities  extend,  to  forward  the  objects  of  the 
Society,  by  hastening  to  accept  its  invitation  for  public  contributions. 
Aware  that  the  model  of  the  French  academy  should  always  be  kept  in 
view,  and  remembering  the  anecdote  recorded  by  M,  Grimm,  of  one  of 
its  members,  who  died  in  the  greatest  grammatical  dilemma  as  to 
whether  he  should  say — "  Je  m'en  vais,"  or,  "  je  m'en  va,  dans  I'autre 
munilc,"  I  shall  limit  my  attention  to  considerations  of  real  importance, 
particularly  to  such  as  may  conduce  "  to  the  improvement  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  the  correction  of  capricious  deviations  from  its  native 
purity,"  such  being  one  of  the  main  objects  proposed  in  the  president's 
address.  Not  having  time,  in  this  my  first  letter,  to  methodize  all  my 
BUggestimis,  I  shall  loosely  throw  upon  paper  such  obsen'ations  ai 
have  occurred  to  me  in  a  hasty  and  superficial  view  of  the  subject. 

Nothing  forms  so  violent  a  deviation  from  philological  purity  as  a 
catachresis.  We  sneer  at  the  sli[)-9lop  of  uneducated  life,  and  laugh 
at  Mrs.  Malaprop  upon  the  stage,  yet  what  so  common  in  colloquial 
languages  as  to  hear  people  talk  of  wooden  tombstones,  iron  mile- 
stones, glass  inkhoms,  brass  shoeing-horns,  iion  coppers,  and  copper 
hand^rons  i — We  want  a  substitute  for  the  phrase  going  on  board  an 
iron  steam-boat,  and  a  new  verb  for  expressing  its  molinn,  which  is 
neither  smling  nor  rowing  :  these  are  desiderata  which  the  Society  can- 
not too  speeddy  supply,  considering  the  prodigious  extension  of  that 
mode  of  conveyance. — Many  expressions  are  only  ctitachrestical  in 
sound,  yet  require  emendation  as  involving  an  apparently  ludicrous 
contradiction ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  farmer's  speech  to  a  noblemaD 
at  Newmarket,  whose  horse  had  lost  the  first  race,  and  won  the 
second  : — "  Your  horse,  my  lord,  was  very  backward  in  coming  for- 
ward, he  was  behind  before,  but  he's  first  si  last." — I  myself  lately  en- 
countered a  mounted  fiiend  in  Piccadilly,  who  told  he  was  going  to 
tarry  his  horse  to  Tattersalt's  whereas  the  horse  was  carrying  him 
thither,  ui  absuidiiy  which  could  not  occur  in  France,  where  (owing, 
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doubtless,  to  the  Academy)  they  have  the  three  words  por/cr,  menery  and 
amener^  which  prevent  all  confusion  of  that  nature,  unless  when  spoken 
by  the  English,  who  uniformly  misapply  them. — All  blackberries  being 
of  a  wan,  or  rosy  hue  in  their  unripe  state,  we  may  with  perfect  truth 
affirm,  that  ever}^  blackberry  is  either  white  or  red  when  it  is  green^ 
which  sounds  like  a  violent  catachresis,  and  on  that  account  demands 
some  new  verbal  modification.  Nothing  is  so  likely  to  corrupt  the 
taste  of  the  frugivorous  generation  as  any  looseness  of  idea  connected 
with  this  popular  berry. — By  the  structure  of  our  language,  many  re- 
petitions of  the  same  word  occasionally  occur,  for  which  some  remedy 
should  be  provided  by  the  Society.  ^^  I  affirm,"  said  one  writing-mas- 
ter, disputing  with  another  about  the  word  "  that,"  written  by  their  re- 
spective pupils, — ^^  I  affirm  that  that  *  That,'  that  that  boy  has  written^ 
is  better  than  the  other."  Here  the  same  word  occurs  five  times  in 
succession,  and  many  similar  examples  might  be  adduced ;  but  enough 
has  been  urged  to  prove  the  necessity  of  prompt  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Society. 

In  our  common  oaths,  exclamations,  and  interjections,  there  is 
much  room  for  Academical  supervision.  For  the  vidgar  phrase,  ^^  All 
my  eye  and  Betty  Martin,"  we  might  resume  the  Latin  of  the  monkish 
hymn  which  it  was  meant  to  burlesque — ^'  O  mihi,  beate  Martine  !"  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  we  could  with  propriety  compel  all  conjurers 
to  adopt  the  original  ^^  hoc  est  corpus,"  pronounced  in  one  of  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Romish  church,  which  they  have  irreverently  corrupted 
into  hocus-pocus ;  but  we  may  indisputably  restore  the  hilariter- 
celeriter,  which  has  been  metamorphosed  into  the  term  helter-skelter. 
It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  give  a  more  classical  turn  to  this  de- 
partment of  our  language.  The  Italian  ^'  Corpo  di  Bacco  !"  might  be 
beneficially  imported ;  and  in  fact  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
^depol !  Hercle !  Proh  pudor !  Proh  nefas !  Proh  deum  atque  ho- 
minum  fides !  and  other  interjections  of  the  ancients,  might  not  be 
brought  to  supersede  those  Billingsgate  oaths,  which  are  not  only  very 
cacophonous,  revolting,  and  profane,  but  liable  to  what  their  utterers 
may  think  a  more  serious  objection — a  fine  of  one  shilling  each. 

Some  remedy  should  be  provided  for  the  inconveniences  arising  from 
the  omission  or  misapplication  of  the  aspirate  H,  to  which  some  of  our 
cockney  tribe  are  so  incurably  addicted.  It  is  upon  record,  that  a  Lord 
Mayor,  in  addressing  King  William,  called  him  a  Nero,  meaning  to 
say  a  hero ;  and  no  longer  ago  than  last  season  Miss  Augusta  Tlbbs, 
daughter  of  a  respectable  slopseller  in  Great  St.  Helen's,  entering  Mar- 
gate by  a  lane  that  skirted  the  cliff,  and  calling  repeatedly  to  the  post- 
boy to  drive  nearer  the  edge  (meaning  the  hedge  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road,^  was  so  incautiously  obeyed,  that  the  vehicle  was  precipi- 
tated into  tne  sea,  and  the  poor  young  lady  declared,  by  a  coroner's 
inquest,  to  have  died  of  Inaspiration.  Surely  so  melancholy  an  occur- 
rence will  interest  the  humanity  of  the  Society  in  making  some  provi- 
sion against  similar  calamities. 

Under  the  head  of  Topographical  Literature,  I  would  earnestly  re- 
quest the  attention  of  the  Institution  to  various  anomalous  and  contra- 
dictory designations  of  locality,  which  would  long  ago  have  been  cor> 
rected,  if,  like  the  French,  we  had  possessed  a  special  Academy  of  Lh 
fcriptions.    Thus  we  apply  the  name  of  Whitehall  to  a  black  chapel  i 
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die»pside  is  deal  on  both  side* ;  the  Serpentine  Rivrr  is  a  straight 
can^il,  and  liie  ISev  River  an  old  canal ;  kiiightsbridge  has  no  bridge  ; 
Mooi'fielib  exhibit  no  more  fieldn;  the  Green  Pork  was  all  last 
Qiiluran  coinijlelely  brown,  <jreer»-atreci  wns  in  no  better  plight,  and 
both,  according  to  tioldsmith'i  rccommeniliiiion,  should  be  removed  to 
llaiirniPtMiiitb,  because  tlint  is  tiif.  way  to  Turnhain'green.  Endea- 
vours should  he  made  to  assimilate  the  names  of  our  streets  to  the 
predominant  chamcier  of  their  iidiabitanLs,  s  eonlbrmily  to  which  thine 
lorers  of  good  cheer,  the  citizens,  have  not  been  altogether  inattentive, 
inasmuch  us  they  have  the  Poultry,  Fish-streei  hill,  Pudding-liuic  and 
Pie-corner,  Beer-lane,  S read-street,  .Milk-slreei,  Wine-court,  Port- 
iioken  ward,  and  many  oiliers. — If  tlie  mountain  cannot  be  brought  la 
Mahomet,  wc  know  there  is  still  an  alternative  for  making  them  both 
meet ;  no,  if  there  be  too  great  an  inconvenience  in  transposing  the 
streets,  we  may  remove  the  householders  to  more  appropriate  resi- 
denct's,  ITpon  this  principle,  all  poets  should  be  compelled  to  piu'chase 
their  Hippocrene  from  the  Meuxes  of  Liquorpond -street  j  those  au- 
thors who  began  with  being  flaming  patriots,  and  are  now  court-syco- 
jihants  or  treasiu'y  hirelings,  should  be  billeted,  according  to  the 
degrees  of  iheir  offence,  upon  the  Little  and  Great  Turn-stile.  Some 
of  our  furious  political  scribes  should  be  removed  lo  Billingsgate  or 
Old  Bedlam ;  those  of  a  more  insipid  character,  to  Milk  and  Water 
Lanes;  and  every  immoral  or  objectionnble  wrjter  should  illustrate 
the  fate  of  his  productions  by  ending  his  dnys  in  Privy-gardens.  Phy- 
siciims  and  surgeons  might  be  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Slaughter's  cofTec-house ;  the  spinsters  of  the  metropolis  might  con- 
gregate in  Threadneedle-street,  and  all  the  old  cats  in  the  Mews  ;  thn 
lame-diicks  of  the  Stock  Exchange  should  take  refuge  in  the  Poultry 
or  Cripplegate;  watchmnkers  might  ply  their  art  in  Seven- D ials ; 
thieves  should  he  tethered  in  ihe  Steel-yard :  all  the  Jews  should 
be  restored  to  the  Old  Jewry,  and  the  Quakers  should  assemble  in 
i  I  at  Ion-garden. 

Chancery-lane,  which  would  of  course  be  appropriated  to  the  suitors 
of  that  court,  should  by  no  means  terminate  in  Fleet-street,  but  be  ex- 
tended to  Labour-in-vain-liill  in  one  direction,  and  to  Long-lane  in  tlio 
■illier.  Members  of  Parliament,  according  to  their  politics,  might  settle 
themselves  eirher  upon  Cunstiluiion-hill  or  in  Rotten-row.  I  am  aware 
that  if  we  wish  to  establish  a  perfect  c<mfom)ity  between  localities  and 
lennntt,  wc  must  considerably  dimiuit<h  Goodman's- fields,  and  propor- 
tionably  enlarge  KtiaveVncie  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  completing  a  mea- 
sine  is  no  argument  against  its  partial  adoption. 

In  what  may  be  denominated  our  external  or  shopkeepers'  literature, 
the  society  will  find  innumrrnble  errors  to  rectify.  Where  he  who 
runs  may  read,  correctness  and  propriety  are  peculiarly  necessary,  and 
we  all  know  how  much  good  was  effected  by  the  French  Academy  of 
Inscriptions.  Having,  in  my  late  perambulations  through  London, 
noted  down  what  appeared  to  me  particularly  reprehensitdc,  and  thrown 
the  various  addresses  of  the  parties  into  an  appeiidii,  in  order  that 
your  secretary  may  write  to  them  with  such  emendatory  orders  as  the  * 
case  may  reqcure, — 1  proceed  to  notice,  first,  the  funtaslicul  practice 
of  writing  the  nmnber  over  (he  door,  and  Ihe  names  on  either  sid« 
~   :.  VI.  No.  36.— 1M«.  SI 
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whence  we  have  such  ridiculous  inscriptions  as  ^^  Bovill  and — 127'— 
Boys/'  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Bovill's 
tailor's  bill  must  be  of  alarming  longitude,  though  perhaps  less  terrific 
than  that  of  hb  opposite  neighboiu*,  who  writes  up— ^^  Thackrah  and 
—219— Sons." 

Not  less  objectionable  is  the  absurd  practice  of  writing  the  name 
pver  the  door,  and  the  trade  on  either  side,  whence  we  have  such  in- 
congruous combinations  as —  "  Hat — Child— maker," — ^^  Cheese — 
UoARE — monger  ;"  and  a  variety  of  others^of  which  the  preceding  wiU 
afibrd  a  sufficient  sample. 

Among  those  inscriptions  where  the  profession  follows  the  name 
without  any  transposition,  there  are  several  that  are  perfectly  appro- 
priate, if  not  synonymous,  such  as,  ^^  Blight  &  Son,  Blind-makers  :"•*- 
"  Mangling  done  here,"  occasionaUy  written  under  the  address  of  a 
country  surgeon : — "  Brewer,  Druggist," — '^  Wrench,  Tooth-drawer," 
— ^^  Sloman,  Wine-merchant," — *^  Waters,  Milkman,"  &c.  &c. — But 
on  the  contrary,  there  are  many  that  involve  a  startlmg  catachresis, 
such  as,  "  Wuetman,  Drysalter," — ^^  English,  China-man," — ^^  Pain, 
Rectifier  of  Spirits," — '^  Stedfast,  Turner," — ^^  Gowing,  Staymaker ;" 
while  among  the  colours  there  is  the  most  lamentable  confusion,  as  we 
have  "  White,  Blacksmith," — ^^  Black,  Whitesmith," — ^^  Brown  & 
Scarlet,  Green-grocers,"  and  "  Grey — Hairdresser,"  which  would 
erroneously  lead  the  passenger  to  suppose,  that  none  but  grizzled 
heads  were  admitted  into  the  shop.  While  remed3ring  these  inconsis- 
tencies, the  Society  are  entreated  not  to  forget,  that  the  Pavement  now 
extends  a  full  mile  beyond  what  b  still  termed  ^^  The  Stones'  End"  in 
the  Borough  ;  and  that  the  inscription  at  Lower  Edmonton,  ^  When  the 
water  is  above  this  board,  please  to  take  the  upper  road,"  can  be  of 
very  little  use,  unless  when  the  wash  is  perfectly  pellucid,  which  it 
never  is.  On  a  shop-window  in  the  Borough  there  still  remains  written, 
"  New-laid  eggs  every  day,  by  Mary  Dobson,"  which  the  Society  should 
order  to  be  expunged  as  an  imposition  upon  the  public,  unless  they  can 
clearly  ascertain  the  veracity  of  the  assertion. 

One  of  the  declared  objects  of  the  Institution  being  the  promotion 
of — ^^  loyalty  in  its  genuine  sense,  not  only  of  personal  devotion  to  the 
sovereign,  but  of  attachment  to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  our  coun- 
try," I  would  point  out  to  its  indignant  notice,  the  following  inscrip- 
tion in  High  Holborn — '^  King — Dyer,"  which  is  not  only  contrary  to 
the  received  legal  maxim  that  the  King  never  dies,  but  altogether  of  a 
most  dangerous  and  d'lsloyal  tendency. — ^'  Parliament  sold  kere^^^  writ- 
ten up  in  large  letters  in  the  City-road,  is  also  an  obvious  allusion  to 
the  imputed  corruption  of  that  body ;  and  the  gingerbread  kings  and 
queens  at  the  same  shop  being  all  over  guilty  suggest  a  most  traitorous 
and  offensive  Paronomasia.  I  suspect  the  fellow  who  deals  in  these 
commodities  to  be  a  radical.  Of  the  same  nature  is  the  indecorous  in- 
scriptions (which  should  have  been  noticed  among  those  who  place 
their  names  over  the  door),  running  thus,  "  Ironmongery — Parsons — 
Tools  of  all  sorts  ;"  while  in  London-wall  we  see  written  up,  "  Dea- 
con &  Priest,  Hackneymen."  A  Society,  which  among  the  twenty- 
seven  published  names  of  its  council  and  officers,  contains  one  Bishop, 
two  Archdeacons,  and  five  Reverends,  cannot,  out  of  self-respect,  sufier 
these  indecent  allusions  to  be  any  longer  stuck  up  in  the  metropolis. 
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The  French  Academy  having  decided,  that  proper  names  should 
never  have  any  plural,  I  would  implore  the  Royal  Literary.  Society  to 
relieve  the  embarrassment  of  our  footmen,  by  deciding  whether  they  are 
authorized  in  announcing  at  our  routs  ''  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Foot  and  the  Miss 
Feet  ;'^  whether  Mr.  Peacock's  family  are  to  be  severally  designated 
as  Mrs.  Peahen  and  the  Miss  Peachicks  ;  and  also  what  would  be  the 
best  substitution  for  Mr.  8c  Mrs.  Man  and  the  Miss  Men,  which  has  a 
very  awkward  sound. 

Concluding,  for  the  present,  with  the  request  that  the  other  gold 
medal  of  fifty-guineas  may  not  be  appropriated  until  after  the  receipt 
of  my  tecon^  letter,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &€.  &c.  &ci  H. 
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Unread,  and  poor,  and  basely  bom, 

Why  do  1  sufler  your  carets  ? 
Tour  hopes  are  high,  your  friends  would  scorn 

To  touch  the  hand  you  *re  pleased  to  press ! 

Why  do  you  of  a  cottage  talk  ? 

1  know  your  wishes  climb  abore 
Tour  fortune  ;-^they  with  whom  I  walk, 

Are  poor,  but  honest, — like  my  love. 

Honest ! — Ah  no !  I  own,  my  mother 

Han  sinned,  as  you  would  sin  with  me : 
Wotld  /on  such  children  as  my  brother, 

As  i,  and  my  poor  sisters  be  ? 

Content,  my  maiden  pride,  and  youth. 

Are  all  I  ever  had ; — and  you 
Have  ta'en  the  first, — would  you  in  sooth 

Pollute,  and  blight,  the  other  two  ? 

Marry ! — I  do  not  wish  you  should, 

I  would  not  wrong  you  for  your  name ! 
Tou  are  too  happy,  young,  and  good, 

To  be  allied  to  me  and  shame. 

Wed  you  some  richer  girl,  whose  face 

Deserves  the  praises  I  disown, 
Far  above  me  in  mind  and  grace. 

Nor  like  me — save  in  love  alone. 

Twere  best  if  we  had  never  met^— 

The  next  thing  for  us  is — to  part : 
Tou  *re  young,  can  change,  and  soon  forget;— 

Not  I — ^I  have,  or  had,  a  heart. 

In  mercy  go,  while  all  is  well. 

Or  well  for  one, — before  you  share 
The  grief  that  clouds  the  eyes  of  Bell, 

Or  Bell  the  guilt  that  brightens  there. 

No  pledge  I  give,  or  ask :— each  tree 

Whispers  enough  of  thee,  and  thine : 
GiAs  cannot  fix  thy  thoughts  on  me ; 

None  need  I  to  keep  thee  in  mine.  J.  F. 
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Among  the  unreasonable  and  ridiculous  prejudices  which  many  pea- 
pk  imbibe  from  those  who  go  before  them,  is  an  admiration  for  old 
customs  and  thing:S)  and  a  belief  in  their  surpassing  excellence.  I  do 
not  mean  that  feeling  of  love  for  our  early  years,  and  the  melancholy 
affection  we  cherish  for  scenes  of  recollection,  but  the  absurd  credit 
which  we  implicitly  give  to  certain  crude  notions  of  the  advantages  of 
the  by-gone  over  the  present  time,  in  respect  to  religion,  virtue,  honour^ 
talent,  and  so  forth.  Nothing  modem  can  be  good.  Every  recent 
improvement  i^  an  unwarranted  innovation  upon  the  sacred  system  of 
the  past.  Every  scheme  projected  for  the  public  benefit,  every  new 
invention,  is  the  butt  of  censure  and  the  object  of  a  sneen  Instead  of 
examining  the  practical  usefulness  of  a  recent  discovery^  or  the  ration- 
ality of  an  arguniient  per  «e,  the  one,  it  is  alleged,  cannot  answer  be- 
cause it  is  unlike  any  thing  that  has  preceded  it,  and  the  other  is  con- 
trary to  former  opinion,  and  cannot  therefore  be  right.  It  is  almost 
ludicrous  to  listen  to  the  eternal  encomiums  lavished,  upon  what  the 
present  age  can  know  nothing  about  but  by  hearsay  and  tradition.  If 
we  are  to  believe  these  allegations,  we  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
bom  in  the  most  unfortunate  era  of  the  world ;  when  every  thing  rela- 
tive to  man  has  fallen  to  the  lowest  ebb.  We  are  even  a  puny  generatioa 
in  stature,  compared  with  our  gigantic  forefathers,  whose  longevity  and 
strength  at  least  doubled  that  of  their  ill-starred  posterity.  The  moral 
depravity  of  the  age  is  another  theme  of  depressing  comparison,  echoed 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Irving's  chapel  to  the  hail  of  Westminster,  and  back 
again.  We  are  gone  deeper  into  the  stream  of  turpitude  than  any  pre- 
ceding generation — we  are  altogether  abandoned  to  crimes  of  which 
oiu*  forefathers  never  dreamed,  and  to  opinions  of  which  their  sagacity 
would  have  instantly  shewn  the  fallacy — which  they  would  have  con- 
templated with  abhorrence.  In  short,  we  are  on  the  very  brink  of 
perdition.  In  literature,  also,  we  arc  in  a  state  of  retrocession.  To 
sum  up  all,  our  condition  is  truly  pitiable,  and  the  blindness  of  too 
many  to  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the  old  stale  of  society,  is 
operating  to  effect  our  irr^rievable  ruin.  Such  it  is  to  take  things  for 
granted,  to  assent  to  received  notions  without  examining  them,  to  follow 
credulity  instead  of  reason,  and  to  be  the  incorrigible  slaves  of  usage. 
This  stays  the  ripening  of  many  a  useful  discovery,  protracting  its  per- 
fection to  a  distant  date ;  hinders  the  true  policy  of  a  nation  firom  being 
followed  up,  and  prevents  legislation  from  keeping  pace  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  age.  It  is  from  the  injurious  prevalence  of  this  folly 
that  in  our  law  courts,  and  even  sometimes  in  the  senate,  we  hear  argu- 
ments maintained  that  are  open  to  refutation  by  the  humblest  capacity 
that  will  give' itself  the  trouble  to  analyze  them. 

That  agreeable  fable  of  a  poetic  imagination,  the  "  golden  age,"  pro- 
bably gave  rise  to  this  prejudice  in  favour  of  n»trospective  excellence. 
We  so  naturally  feel  an  admiration  for  the  good  that  Is  beyond  our 
reach,  and  are  so  apt  to  invest  it  with  fictitious  splendour^  that  it  is 
not  wonderful  a  pleasant  illusion  should  depreciate  the  value  of  present 
things  below  the  brilliant  visions  of  past  excellence,  which  imagination 
colours  so  highly,  and  the  dreams  of  future  gooi)^  of  which  hope  is  for 
erer  holding  up  to  us  the  shadowy  semblance.    A  dissatisfaction  with 
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Ihe  preseril,  indcpendenl  of  any  merits  in  ihr  past,  tends  to  a«ach  to 
the  latter  no  inconsiderable  value,  and  is  a  laipni  cause  of  ihr  disi>i>si- 
lioii  of  which  1  complain.  Keason,  however,  is  the  tDiirhstniie  hy 
which  the  truth  must  be  elicited ;  and  by  having  recourf;  to  il  we  sli^ll 
find  that  tins  prejudice  U  a  senseless  clamour,  and  that  the  same  notion 
has  been  the  Lurthcn  of  complaint  in  every  age  of  mankind.  Il"  there 
Hppt^nr  tu  have  been  some  isolated  advantagrson  the  side  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  us,  it  should  be  recollected  that  we  are  obli^d  to 
credit  their  own  story,  that  what  thpy  assen  it  is  impossible  wp  can 
contniven,  when  il  relates  to  such  a  remote  era,  and  that  even  fhe 
colouring  of  liistorj  is  ollener  laid  on  after  the  taste  of  the  arlial  than 
with  the  correct  pencil  of  truth.  Still  though  we  nmsl  judge  by  the 
accounts  thus  traosmitied  lo  iia  on  the  testimony  of  the  interested  |)arty, 
even  then  1  conienil,  that  the  charge  is  groundless,  and  that  the  mo- 
dems have,  in  almost  every  respect,  the  advantage.  For  some  hundred 
yesrs  past  there  has  been  a  progression  in  civilization,  and  human  com* 
lbrt>  have  increased.  I  will  not  go  beyond  our  own  country,  as  it  is 
more  especially  our  forefathers  who  were  so  marvellously  superior  to 
their  ilesceiidants ;  and  I  find,jodg'mg  from  the  mass  of  evidence  be- 
fore ua,  that  we.  have  gained  immeasurably  upon  what  precedeil  tia. 
Three  wonderful  inventions — gunpowder,  printing,  and  the  steam-en- 
gine, are  alone  sutHcient  to  have  thrown  into  the  back-pround  all  of 
which  our  ancestors  could  boast.  Of  these,  the  press,  in  its  modern 
state  of  trocdom,  is  perhaps  the  most  important,  because  il  opiTaiea  to 
preivnt  the  world's  retrocessioo  in  knowledge.  Had  the  works  of  all 
the  ancient  writers  been  rendered  eternal  by  this  an,  and  been  dispersed 
innumerably  among  the  nations,  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire 
would  never  have  been  followed  by  the  obscurity  of  the  dark  a(,'es,  as 
they  are  denominated.  However  the  reins  of  em,)ire  mieht  have  been 
disposed  of,  the  intellectual  improvement  of  man  would  have  increased. 
Enlightened  nations,  since  the  invention  of  printing,  may  suiTer  changes, 
and  a  temporary  loss  of  liberty,  but  it  will  only  be  to  arise  out  of 
their  slumber,  and,  by  shaking  off  the  yoke,  lo  become  more  free  and 
powerful  than  before — io  stand,  like  the  aroused  lion,  invincible  in  iheir 
own  strength.  The  limr,  however,  which  these  changes  may  lake  m 
operating  must  depend  upon  contingencies;  I  only  mean  to  assert  what 
roust  be  ihc  ultimate  effect,  the  linal  result.  Away,  then,  with  tlie  foolish 
notion  that  we  are  retrograding  from  the  superiority  of  some  departed 
and  undefined  period.  The  present  may  not  he  the  best  of  all  possible 
times,  but  is  infinitely  better,  as  a  whole,  than  any  that  have  gone  before 
il.  There  are  a  greater  number  arrived  at  a  high  piirh  of  mental  cul- 
ture. There  may  be  fewer  Bacons,  Miltons,  Shnkspeares,  and  New- 
tons,  lo  attract  by  their  sole  refulgence  the  dazzled  eyes  of  tlie  world, 
but  the  aggregate  of  knowledge  is  dispersed  for  wider  than  it  was  in 
their  lime.  Thousands  have  approximated,  of  late  years,  nearer  to  th« 
summit,  distant  as  li  may  be,  on  which  these  immortal  men  stand, 
tban  could  be  found  a  hundred  years  ^o.  There  are  more  who  rend 
and  reflect  now  than  ever ;  there  are  fewer  now  who  will  take  the 
ipue  dixit  of  another  upon  any  subject  flf  importance  without  thinking 
something  about  il  themselves.  Hence  the  diminution  of  credence  in 
lar  superstitions,  ancient  dojgmas,  and  ihe  absurd  legends  of  priesl- 
In  the  "  good  old  times"  so  much  deplored,  one  Bible,  alter  it 
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was  permitted  to  be  read  in  th'e  vernacular  tongue^  was  chained  to  a 
desk  lest  it  should  be  stolen,  and  served  for  the  use  of  a  whole  parish. 
Before  this  period  the  book  of  the  Christian's  faith  was  not  suffered  to 
be  read  by  the  people,  but  was  explained  to  them  by  artful  ecclesias- 
tics, who  made  it  the  means  of  rivetting  the  chains  of  temporal  autho- 
rity under  the  terrors  of  spiritual  denunciation.  Now  it  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  all  without  comment — a  measure  perfectly  consbtent  with 
the  object  of  a  book  which  is  designed  to  direct  men  to  a  better  life  by 
its  own  simple  guidance.  Let  the  political  economist  contrast  the  vast 
resources  of  the  nation  now  with  what  they  were  a  few  centuries  ago^ 
when  England  had  a  population  of  two  or  three  millions,  and  her 
revenue  was  not  a  quarter  of  one.  LiCt  him  exhibit  the  state  of  agri- 
culture and  commerce,  and  compare  it  with  what  it  was  when  oar 
houses  were  built  with  mud  and  wattles,  and  the  floors  were  of  the 
bare  earth  strewed  with  rushes ;  few  having  chimneys  to  let  out  the 
smoke,  or  glass  in  the  holes  designed  for  windows.  Let  the  feudal  sys- 
tem and  its  barbarous  aistoms  be  compared  with  the  present  horror  of 
vassalage,  and  the  contempt  for  pretensions  'grounded  on  the  tawdry 
emblaxonmcnts  of  the  Heralds'  College, — ^with  the  manly  spirit  of  fre^ 
doni,  which  will  brook  no  insult  from  fellow-man,  let  his  rsmk  be  what 
it  may,  and  which  the  supeiror  in  rank  and  fortune  is,  owing  to  the 
better  spirit  of  the  age,  equally  restrained  from  offering  to  an  inferior« 
Let  the  Border-robbers  be  stripped  of  the  gaudy  colouring  in  which  the 
deceptious  charm  of  antiquity  and  the  magic  pencil  of  Scott  have 
arrayed  them,  and  what  were  they  but  lawless  barbarians  deeply  dyed 
in  blood,  rioting  in  the  plunder  of  the  defenceless  ?  Let  the  scanty  popiH 
lation  on  the  estates  of  these  worse  than  Old  Bailey  villians,  be  contrast* 
ed  with  the  flourishing  fields  and  the  healthy  population  thai  is  now 
seen  upon  the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland.  Where  are  the  chains 
and  dungeons  of  the  old  baronial  castles,  for  ever  in  a  state  of 
vigilance  against  the  assaults  of  desultory  warfare? — ^'^the  very 
halls  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,''  too,  as  Aubrey  says,  ^dreadflil 
to  behold;  the  screen  garnished  with  corslets,  and  helmets  gaping 
with  open  mouths,  with  coats  of  mail,  lances,  pikes,  halberds,  brown 
bills,  and  bucklers  ?"  Let  the  whole  empire,  which  the  narrow  intellect 
of  the  <^  good  old  times^'  was  unable  to  look  upon,  but  in  numerous 
petty  divisions  with  an  endless  diversity  of  interests,  he  contrasted  with 
the  unity  of  object  and  easy  working  of  the  busy  whole  at  present. 
Rivers,  on  which  a  wicker  fishing-boat  was  now  and  then  seen  moving 
amid  a  scene  of  solitary  desolation,  are  now  loaded  with  vessels. 
The  ocean  is  covered  with  the  commerce  of  the  nation,  and  to  make 
the  circuit  of  the  world  is  a  mere  every-day  occurrence.  What  were 
the  cock-boats  and  litjht  vessels  of  our  ancestors  to  our  men-of-war  ?— 
and  the  clumsy  arms  and  system  of  former  warfare,  to  those  which 
have  given  batdes  more  decisive  weapons,  mitigated  the  severity,  and 
abrirlc^ed  many  of  the  calamities  of  that  human  curse  ?  The  compara- 
tive advaniao:e  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  in  these  respects  only,  is 
of  its*;lf  a  subject  which  would  engross  no  little  space,  and  might  be 
rendered  highly  interesting.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  no  one  who  is 
not  in^tane  will  deny,  that  in  these  respects  at  least,  we  have  left  our 
forefathers  in  the  ^^  good  old  times"  sadly  in  the  back-ground. 

I  am  aware  there  are  some  persons,  who,  with  imaginations  of  no 
common  levity,  form  to  themselves  pictures  of  the  most  romantic  out- 
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line  and  enchanting  colours  in  conieiupUting  Uic  muinH^  of  our  ances- 
tors, and  believe  their  conceptions  lo  be  pei  tectiy  correct.  Tliey  gaae 
so  long  nt  the  rainbow-hued  vapoury  lurms  ol'  fiction,  that  ihes<;  be- 
come in  th.-'ir  eyes  embodied  realities.  Ttiey  live  tn  a  sort  of  reverie, 
a  dreamy  absiraciiun  from  all  present  tnrths,  and,  hoping  little  from 
the  future,  they  for  ever  brood  over  the  impossible  past.  They  move 
and  breathe  in  our  times,  but  their  heated  fancies  are  filled  with  the 
freebuoiers,  dungeons,  lowers,  dames,  and  foray-hunting  lords,  who  are  in 
their  view  the  very  beau  ideal  of  human  virtue.  They  invest  their  ima^- 
nary  characters  with  every  aiiribuie  that  can  confer  honour  on  human 
nature,  and  place  them  in  triumphant  contrast  ivith  the  world  around. 
The  worst  is,  they  are  seldom  aware  of  the  inconsistencies  their  illu- 
sions exhibit.  In  woman,  for  example,  the  utmost  delicacy,  grace,  and 
refinement,  are  mingled  up  with  the  savage  times  of  feudalism,  and 
modem  ideas  of  what  constitutes  the  superlative  of  feminine  attractions, 
are  displayed  in  pictures  of  remote  barbarism.  All  the  cliararteristic 
elegance  of  modem  times  and  manners  is  carried  back  lo  the  filthy 
and  smoky  balls  of  our  forefathe-n.  But  what  is  the  fact  ?  The  lai^es 
of  the  olden  lime  natiually  partook  of  the  coarseness  of  their  ape. 
They  breakfasted  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  upon  course  beef,  and 
thai  suited,  during  one-half  of  the  year  ;  and  there  being  no  agricultu- 
ral societies  and  oil-cake  then  in  fashion,  it  was  doubtless  not  deficient 
in  toughness.  Their  drink  at  the  sami^  meal  was  home4>rewed  and 
potent  strcaig-beer.  They  worked  hard  in  their  household ;  and  but 
few  of  them,  any  more  than  their  lords  and  masters,  at  one  period  of 
our  history  at  least,  were  proficients  in  the  useful  acquirements  of  read- 
ing and  writing.  The  Iwisterous  revelry  of  the  hall,  and  the  drunken 
bioiU  of  the  household,  vulgar  jests  and  rough  familiarities,  were  com- 
mon lo  tliem.  Few  of  the  sex  in  the  present  day,  even  among  the 
lower  classes,  exliibii  a  more  masculine  character  than  the  ancient 
d^mes  of  high  birth  did.  Even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  James  II.  the 
court  was  so  unpolished  and  ill-mannered,  "  that  the  ladies,  even  the 
Queen  herself,  could  hardly  pass  the  King's  apartment  without  receiv- 
ing some  affront."  In  the  ecstatic  view  of  those  who  admire  the 
*'  good  old  times,"  the  ladies  were  all  softness  and  gentleness,  they  pos- 
sessed every  accomplishment — they  were  all  Juliets  and  Ophdiaa. 
As  it  was  in  respect  to  the  female  sex,  it  was  with  most  other  matters ; 
but  to  go  farther  into  manners,  would  require  great  space,  and  close 
and  attentive  reading,  far  beyond  what  I  could  bestow  upon  it. 

A  nnthi-r  cause  of  complaint  with  the  lovers  of  the  "  gnod  old  times* 
is  the  immorality  and  irreligion  of  the  present  period ;  not  but   that 
there  is  a  sufficient  mass  of  wicki'dness  of  every  species  at  present,  as 
well  as  in  days  of  yore,  that  may  jusily  form  a  auliject  for  lamentaiion. 
But  ihc  question  is  not  whether  the  pri'sem  ape  is  spotless,  but  whether 
the  past  excerded  it  in  virtue.     Brichl  and  noble  chnracters  have  been 
sprinkled  here  and  there  in  all   ages,  but  at  no  period  was  there  a 
grealer  number  among  the  mas»  more  moral  or  more  rationally  reli-  1 
gi'Hi.t  ihu)  now.     Hypocrisy  and  cant  are  rife;    but  let  us  examine  1 
w!ii>iher  those  vices  In  religion  were  not  far  o  verbal,  in  red  by  the  grovel-  \ 
line  and  swinish  superttiiii'ns  ihnt  formerly  enrhHimd  the  mind,  and  led   • 
the  multitude  CMpiif  m  a  Mind  ind  servile  obedience,  that  made  the  J 
jvonhip  o(  ihe  Deity  an  obligMioo  of  fear,  and  even  arrayed  the  parejit  I 
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of  man  in  the  terrible  garb  of  vengeance,  for  the  neglect  of  some  mi!^• 
called  religious  form,  by  which  monks  and  friars,  ^^  black,  white,  and 
grey,"  or  their  mitred  superiors,  lost  some  temporal  advantage,  in  the 
^^  good  old  times"  rational  religion  was  rarely  known ;  all  belonging  to 
it  was  dictated  by  others.  It  was  too  much  the  instrument  of  designing 
or  mistaken  men,  who  rendered  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  obscure, 
believed  persecution  was  doing  God  service,  and  confused  their  own 
brains,  and  the  faculties  of  all  around  them,  by  ridiculous  disquisitions 
upon  points  of  doctrine,  while  they  neglected  the  simple  and  clear  pre- 
cepts which  involved  its  great  essentials.  Persecution  was  deemed  a 
religious  duty,  and  the  different  Christian  sects  nourished  the  most  bale- 
ful hatred  towards  each  other.  Now  we  see  charity  widely  diffused 
among  all  orders  of  Christians,  though  some  still  exbt  in  each  who  love 
persecution,  because  it  savours  of  the  ^^  good  old  times."  We  no  longer 
see  bishops  sitting  in  judgment,  and  condemning  to  the  fire  those  who 
will  not  yield  assent  to  some  incomprehensible  creed  ;  but  churchmen 
mingle  with  schismatics  in  promoting  together  the  essentials  of  religion. 
Have  modem  times  no  advantage  here  ? 

Ben^olence  and  charity  are  now  more  extended  than  ever.  The 
Ofder  and  decencies  observed  in  society,  the  ornaments  and  luxuries  of 
life,  exceed  what  the  most  imaginative  persons  of  old  could  have  dreamr 
ed  to  be  possible.  Refinement  is  not  more  superior  to  barbarism  than 
is  our  present  state  to  that  of  our  forefathers.  It  is  the  ignorant  and 
wilfully  blmd  who  do  not  see  this,  as  well  as  those  who  prefer  the  past 
irom  mere  feverishness,  because  they  have  determined  that  nothing  in 
modem  days  is,  or  can  be,  as  they  wish  it.  Excepting  two  or  three 
literary  giants,  who  appeared  in  early  times,  not  less  the  astonishment 
of  their  own  age  than  ours,  many  writers  who  were  deemed  phenomena 
then,  are  now  only  read  with  a  smile  of  astonishment  that  they  ever  could 
have  been  esteemed.  The  vilest  ballad-writer  of  the  present  day  is  far 
superior  to  them.  A  brilliant  light  now  and  then  appeared  in  a  world 
of  darkness,  that  we  find  illuminated  with  accumulating  splendours. 
Literature  is  more  diffused  ;  our  literary  spirit  is  become  more  liberal ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  publications  of  acknowledged  bad 
character,  preserves  a  tone  of  moderation  in  argument  and  of  mildness 
in  discussion,  which  shows  that  writers  would  much  rather  gain  a  point 
by  reason  than  end  an  argument  by  vituperation ;  the  ultimate  certainty 
of  conviction  being  now  only  reserved  to  the  rule  of  good  sense.  The 
character  of  our  present  literature  is,  as  a  whole,  as  high  as  it  ever  was 
before,  and  its  beneficial  effects  on  society  are  more  obvious. 

How  mifhty  is  our  national  strength  compared  to  that  in  the  '^  good 
old  times,"  in  spite  of  numerous  causes,  originating  in  too  fondly 
clinging  to  ancient  prejudices,  that  have  but  tended  to  hamper  it. 
Formerly  our  display  of  power  was  more  in  appearance  than  in  reality. 
We  exhibited  an  imposing  front  to  an  enemy,  but  we  had  no  reserve  ; 
all  our  resources  were  at  once  in  the  field  of  view.  Like  tlie  soldiers 
of  Cadmus,  they  now  seem  to  grow  up  from  the  earth ;  they  multiply 
with  our  necessities,  and  increase  in  proportion  to  our  wants.  The 
island  that  a  short  time  ago  had  an  army  of  but  a  few  thousands  of 
men,  on  whose  first  combat  its  fate  depended,  lately  exhibited  a  mil- 
lion in  arms,  and  bribed  with  her  wealth  nearly  all  the  civilized  nations 
fi[i  the  world.    Add  to  this  our  astonishing  mechanical  inventions^ 
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our  profirpss  in  the  fine  arts,  in  liie  setpnccs,  in  piililir  Ptlucatinn,  in 
lihiTFiliiy  or  opinion,  and  tlif  princtpjni  of  rationul  liberty,  and  thi'n 
turn  (o  Uie  vu<inii-il  "  pnid  old  times"  with  whiit  nppetile  W  may. 

Til  exHiniiir  iind  ininut'-ly  enumerule  inir  advanlagi^s  under  (tie  fnre- 
goinp  hcad^t  would  re(|uire  a  bulky  vt>l>ime,  but  it  would  be  a  liuling 
monumeni  of  triiim|ilnni  fun  over  bald  assertion  and  wearisome  tau- 
tology. Lei  us  justly  appiTcinic  the  real  benefits  our  ancestors 
jKMvssf^,  at  t1ii>ir  [jue  value,  (ind  we  shall  And  what  is  the  real  worth 
of  ihc  "  good  old  times."  We  shall  find  ourselves  very  unwilling  to 
exehaiiffe  our*  for  those  of  Henry  ^'lll. — the  dimgpon  and  the  block  j 
for  those  of  Mary,  with  the  rack  iiud  the  fa^^ol ;  for  those  of  the 
hrroie  nnd  splendid  f.llEabeth,  with  all  her  talents ;  for  the  James  or 
die  Charlm,  or  the  remoter  eras  of  sel^uirage  and  vassalage,  of  intes- 
tine broils,  maddening  factions,  desolation,  and  civil  war.  It  may  be 
very  well  for  Mr.  Irving  and  others  to  invoke  the  names  of  brave  men 
who  sealed  the  cause  of  liberty  or  reli^on  with  their  blooii — who 
braved  the  red  torture  of  tnariyrdoni  nnd  bearded  a  tyriml  in  hjs  strong 
huld  ;  but  while  we  admire  these  {.'lojious  instances  of  the  mind's  vic- 
tory over  nature,  what  more  con  they  be  to  us  than  subjects  of  ad- 
mimiion  ?  In  these  much-abused  modern  times  we  liave  no  demand 
for  similar  aii(o  da  fi*.  Persecution  dare  not  now  pile  her  faggots  in 
Sinithlield,  nor  a  king  of  England  lux  his  subjects  without  the  aid  of 
a  (larliament.  We  can  have  no  martyrs  now  even  in  bravado,  and 
there  is  nothing  that  can  warrant  our  making  tlie  country's  "  chivalry 
to  leap,"  by  displaying  our  '■  death -despising''  prowess.  It  is  the  glory 
of  modem  times  that  similar  exhibitions  exist  no  longer,  nay,  that  it  is 
impossible  they  ever  should  exist  again.  Whatever  religious  intol^ 
ranee  and  arbitrary  usages  remain,  they  are  among  the  relics  of  the 
'*  good  old  limes,"  and  form  the  scandal  of  ours.  Were  there  a  ne- 
cessity for  men  lo  show  examples  of  constancy  and  bravery,  they  would 
not  be  now  found  wanting.  Men  can  die  at  present  as  bravely  as  here- 
tofore, either  ia  the  field  or  on  the  sciiffold,  and  would  smile  aa  con- 
temptuously ftt  the  burning  sLakc  as  a  victim  of  the  fiendish  Mary,  bare 
their  wrists  before  a  bloody  judge  as  coolly  as  Sidney,  or  sell  their  lives 
as  dear  in  a  good  cause  as  any  anuing  their  ancestors. 

Glory  then  be  to  the  progress  of  the  human  minil,  to  the  enlargement 
of  liberal  opinion,  to  the  march  of  freedom  !  Let  the  advoc 
old  times,  the  sighers  after  inarlyrdom,  the  lovers  of  civil  desolation, 
ihe  admirers  of  feudal  chieftains,  and  the  advocates  of  old  abuses,  in- 
dulge a  little  longer  in  their  mistaken  notions,  invest  the  attributes  of 
the  past  in  modern  virtue's,  and  supply  themselves  with  unsubstantial 
argiiments  to  cavil  at  substantial  benefits.  They  will,  by  and  by, 
their  error.  They  will  in  the  end  discover  tlial  they  have  been  in  a  re- 
verie, in  which  they  have  mistaken  the  images  of  fancy  for  real  obji 
and  refuuned  upon  them  as  if  they  had  been  correcL  Some  of  iheM 
lovers  of  the  "  good  old  times"'  are  to  be  pitied  rather  than  severely 
sured.  There  are  others,  however,  who  are  too  obstinate  and  ignorant 
«ver  to  |>erceive  the  trullt ;  who  know  no  criterion  of  the  merit  of  a 
thing  but  its  age,  who  combat  reason  with  usage,  common  sense  wtth_ 
the  most  cobweb  sophistry,  and  tlie  cause  of  freedom  with  llie  arm 
power.  These  must  be  left  as  incorrigible,  to  the  contempt  of  the  pi 
It  age  and  the  scorn  of  posterity  !  Y.  I. 
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TO   THE    EVENING   STAK. 

From  the  Spanish  of  Lupercio  Leonardo  de  ArgensobC 

"  Pura  luciente  estreUa/' 

O  FAIR  and  goodly  Star 
Upon  the  brow  of  nighty 
That  from  thy  silver  car 

Shoot'st  on  the  darkened  world  thy  friendly  light ; 
Thy  path  is  calm  and  bright 
Through  the  clear  aaure  of  the  starry  way, 
And  from  thy  heavenly  height 
Thou  see'st  bow  systems  rise  and  pass  away — 
The  birth  of  human  hopes,  their  blossom,  and  decay. 

Oh !  that  my  spirit  could 
Cast  off  its  mould  of  clay, 
And  with  the  wise  and  good 
Make  wings  unto  itself  and  flee  away ; 
That  with  thy  bright  array 
We  might  look  dc^ni  upon  this  world  of  woe. 
Even  as  the  God  of  day 
Looks  on  the  restless  ocean-flow. 
And  eyes  the  fighting  waves  that  pant  and  foam  helow*. 

Alas  *•  it  may  not  be — 
For  mortal  fetters  bind 
To  dull  motality 

The  prison'd  essence  of  th'  immortal  mind : 
Our  course  is  too  confined, — 
And  as,  beneath  tlie  sun  that  blazed  too  bright,      ' 
The  Cretan's  waxen  wing  declined, 
Befmre  the  splendour  of  immortal  light 
Our  failing  pinions  fall,  and  plunge  us  back  to  night. 

Then  let  my  course  below 
To  them  be  near  allied — 
Far  from  the  worldly  show. 
Through  dim  sequestered  valleys  let  me  glide  : 
Scarce  be  my  step  descried 
Amid  the  pompous  pageant  of  the  scene ; 
But  where  the  hazels  bide 
Cool  stream  or  shade  beneath  their  leafy  screen. 
Mine  be  the  grassy  seat — all  lovely,  lone,  and  green. 

Within  those  verdant  bounds, 
Where  sweet  to  ear  and  eye 
Come  gentle  sights  and  sounds. 
The  current  of  my  days  shall  murmur  by, 
In  calm  tranquillity ', 

Nor  doom'd  to  roll  o'er  Passion's  rocky  bed, 
P^or  slothfuUy  to  lie 

Like  the  dull  pools  in  stagnant  marshes  bred, 
>Vhere  waving  weeds  are  rank,  and  noxious  tendrils  spread. 


QuadrigU  petimu 

The  comparison  or  life  lo  a  voyage  is  a  mere  common-place ;  but  if 
it  lias  ool  the  advantage  of  novelty,  it  cannot  be  refused  the  mtTit  of 
tnitli.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  simile  that  runs  more  upon  all-roura. 
Shakapeare  liaa  lold  us,  thai  "  all  the  world 's  a  stage ;"  but  if  he  had 
said  thill  the  World  was  &  stage-coach,  he  would  have  been 
mark.  For  not  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  each  day  of  our  "journey 
through  life"  is  a  post  towards  deatli  (a  verity  perhaps  too  trite  to 
menlion),  what  can  be  more  iike  the  {lasaive  condition  of  a  traveller  on 
a  journey,  than  tlie  way  in  which  we  are  hurried  through  existence, 
each  in  bis  own  tourbillon  of  circumstance  and  condition  as  in  a  car- 
ringe,  with  the  passions  for  coachmen,  which  drive  us  at  tlie  rate  and 
in  tlie  direction  they  please :  and  in  ihb  last  particular,  the  simile  is 
ilie  more  jterfect,  inasmuch  as  we  chang;e  the  driver  at  almost  every 
stage,  nnd  never  pEin  with  him  tiU  we  have  paid  a  gooil  smart  buoaa 
manu  for  his  whipmanship.  A  prosperous  life  may  be  compared  to  a 
journey  on  the  Bath-road,  while  a  stru^ling  existence  is  all  "  up-hill 
work."  The  humbler  classes  arc  the  out'^ide  passengers,  exposed  to 
all  llie  pitiless  pelting  of  life's  stornu,  and  all  the  perils  of  the  road, 
while  the  happier  few  resemble  the  *'  insldca,"  warm,  snug,  safe,  and 
at  their  ease.  A  more  extended  view  of  the  conditions  of  society  shews 
some  men  as  travellers  in  a  post-chatse,  some  in  ttidr  own  coronetted. 
travelling-chariots,  and  but  too  many,  God  help  them  !  trudging  through 
the  mire  on  foot,  bespnitercd  by  the  wheels  of  their  more  fortunate 
fellow-ciiixens,  nnd  bappy  lo  escape  being  trodden  imder  their  horses* 
coroner's  intjuest.  Some  few  have  llie  luck  to  psss  free 
idents  of  the  journey,  while  others  are 
into  the  nexl  world  with  a  broken  neckj 
Some  go  the  whole  journey,  and  some 
,n  place  on  the  road,  where  they  are  set 
down  to  make  room  for  oilier  passengers. 

Hut  if  life  be  like  a  jtHuney,  it  b  nut  surprising  that  a  journey  should 
be  the  very  image  of  life ;  and  so  indeed  it  is.  We  begin  both  with 
the  same  ■■  pleased  alacrity  nnd  cheer  of  mind,"  looking  forward  to 
every  fresh  post  as  a  difficulty  surmounted,  a  source  of  new  sensations, 
or  at  worst  as  n  step  towards  our  object  -,  and  we  6nish  both  wKh  the 
same  sense  of  lassitude,  if  not  of  disgust,  with  litis  only  difference,  that 
very  few  can  make  up  their  minds  to  the  antic ijiation  of  being  '■  put  to 

I  bed  with  a  shovel,"  wilh  the  same  pleasure  that  ihcy  loi)k  forward  to  a 

wanning-iwn,  and  a  smart  chambermaid  lo  tuck  ihciu  up  for  the  night, 

I  at  the  "  1  hree  Crowns,"  or  the  "  Bird  and  Baby."     In  life  and  on  a 

I  journey  we  are  riguaily  not  misters  to  choose  our  own  company,  being 

in  both  cusi's  dike  compelled  to  «fsociute  with  those  who   are   booked 

;  for  the  same  nutch.     In  both  cases,  likewise,  we  are  equally  under  ihfr 

necessity  of  making  the  best  of  the  lot  which  chance  has  given  us ;  anif 
uothiug  can  more  sirongly  resemble  the  mantier  in  which  shyness 

1  ripens  into  ncquabitance,  and  acijiimntunce  into  intimacy  tltrougb  the 

L  jolting  of  the  leathern  conveniency,  than  the  friendships  of  the  world 

^^^  In  jcnenil. 

^^^^h,  M  frieniiiihip,  as  in  all  the  rest,  wo  are  the  dupes  of  our  own  tunonr- 


from  all  tlie  e 
upsei  on  the  wud,  and  are  sent 
or  a  Goncuiiaioii  of  tlie  brain. 
«  only  "  bookeil"  for  a 
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propre ;  and  flatter  ourselves  that  society  hinges  on  our  sympathetic 
tendencies,  our  kindness,  tenderness,  and  forbearance.  On  the  con- 
trary, society  is  the  pure  creature  of  necessity  and  self-interest ;  and, 
if  tliese  did  not  operate  to  bring  mankind  together,  thoy  would  never 
come  sufficiently  within  the  sphere  of  eiich  other's  activity,  to  bring  the 
finer  ffelings  at  all  into  play.  Let  him  who  doubts  this  truism  turn  his 
eyes  upon  the  world,  and  see  who  and  who  are  together ;  let  him  look 
at  that  little  knot  of  parsons  congrecated  whhin  the  walls  of  a  cathe- 
dral-close, or  at  the  "  Mrs.  Generals''  and  "  Mrs.  Majors  of  ours/'  who 
are  so  intimate  in  a  garrison-town.  In  what  do  such  friendships  difier 
from  the  casual  acquaintanceship  of  a  stage-coach  ? 

Another  point  of  resemblance  between  life  and  a  journey  is  the  little 
intercourse  which  takes  place  between  the  inside  passengers  and  the 
outsides  of  the  same  vehicle.     In  real  life,  it  happens  every  day  that  two 
persons  are  brought  to  touch,  or  nearly  to  touch,  in  one  or  two  points, 
and  nm  parallel  to  each  other,  or  approach,  as  if  it  were  for  the  mere 
pur]>ose  of  exercising  a  nuitual  repulsion,  like  two  corks  floating  in  a 
glass  of  water.     Mrs.  Mary  Jones  and  Mrs.  Dinah  Bohea  have  long 
inhabited  the  same  house.     They  meet  every  day  upon  the  stairs  with- 
out more  acquaintance  than  a  courtesy,  because  the  one  lodges  on  the 
first  floor,  and  the  other  lives  "  up  two  pair  of  stairs  backwards."     In 
the  same  spirit,  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  villages  round  London  regu- 
late their  intimacies  with  their  neighbours  in  the  row,  those  who  keep 
their  own  carriages  not  condescending  to  associate  with  those  who  go 
to  'Change  at  sixpence  a-time  in  the  stage.     The  great  and  little  green- 
rooms of  a  theatre  are  as  immeasurably  separated,  as  the  commissioned 
and  non-commissioned  officers  of  a  British  regiment,  or  the  in  and  out- 
door servants  of  a  nobleman's  family.     In  country  towns,  likewise,  to 
keep  a  shop  is  fatal  to  all  association  with  those  whose  business  is  con- 
ducted independently  of  such  an  arrangement ;  or  at  least,  if  the  fami- 
lies may  occasionally  dine  together  in  private,  they  cannot  publicly 
meet  in  the  great  room  over  the  market-place,  where  aristocracy  and 
entrechats  centre  in  a  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  dulness  and  mutton- 
fats  combine  to  spread  gloom  and  ennui  over  the  company.     We  all 
know  the  rigid  laws  of  the  Bar  against  "  hugging."     Woe  to  the  barris- 
ter who  on  circuit  shakes  hands  with  his  own  brother,  if  that  brother 
happens  to  be — an  attorney  ! 

There  is  nothing  about  a  stage-coach  that  has  excited  more  frequent 
remark,  than  that  little  vanity  which  finds  its  account  in  a  thousand 
artful  innuendoes,  such  as,  "  A  stage-coach  is  vastly  inconvenient  for 
them  as  is  used  to  their  own  carriage,"  or,  '•  I  travels  usually  in  a  chay, 
but  the  post-boys  are  grown  so  extortionate."  Travellers  under  the 
influence  of  this  passion  have  always  personal  anecdotes  of  the  owners 
of  the  great  seats  on  the  road,  inferring  considerable  intimacy  with  the 
narrator :  and  they  never  fail  to  let  drop,  by  pure  accident,  some  little 
trait  or  other,  proving  their  own  consequence  and  elevated  position  in 
life,  in  which  truth  seldom  so  wholly  presides,  as  utterly  to  exclude 
exaggeration.  Now,  though  this  seems  mighty  ridiculous,  because, 
being  committed  by  vulgar  persons,  it  is  done  awkwardly,  without  mea- 
sure, and  a  propos  drs  hoties,  yet  it  diflers  very  little  from  the  system- 
atic impositions  of  higher  life — from  the  swelling  port  which  every  one 
aflects,  when  observed — from  the  dazzling  a  neighbour's  eyes  with  Bur- 
miogbam  plate  and  Irbh  diamonds,  or  taking  away  his  appetite  by  a 
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dispropovtionHtely  sumptuous  dinner : — in  short,  from  atl  those  name- 
lts«  di-tiuls  of  occBsiiinol  splenduur  ;ind  habitual  meanness,  discoiulbrl, 
mid  pHrsininny,  which  make  up  t]ie  sum  of  exislfnce,  in  a  numerous 
asseniblu^rf  or  all  clasxes  in  siicicty. 

Were  till  the  pitraltds  of  this  most  apt  and  comprehensive  metaphor 
duly  set  down  luid  rhronicted,  the  New  Monthly  would  not  hv  large 
enough  lo  fauld  them.  It  is  not,  ihercfore,  very  surprising,  that  the 
present  generation  should  have  given  birth  lo  two  seels  of  phitoso- 
pliei's,  whose  sysiems  are  bollomed  upon  ihe  resemblance  of  life  to  a 
journey  ;  lo  say  nothing  of  the  modem  peripaletics,  who  place  the  «vm-. 
MUM  bonum  in  walking,  and  whose  life  is  one  perpetual  "match 
iigninst  liuL-.'' — The  Four-in-hand  Cluh,  which  is  now  somewhat  on 
tht!  declini?,  and  the  Yacht  Club,  which  »  usurping  its  pluce  among  the 
ciilightpned  and  reflecting;,  may  be  considered  as  the  two  most  remark- 
iible  schools  of  morality,  which  the  progress  of  civilisation  has  pro- 
duced. Of  ihe  former,  the  leading  virtue  was  humility :  lo  look  like 
a  coachman,  talk  like  a  coachman,  and  spit  through  a  vacancy  between 
two  (feih  like  a  coachman,*  being  the  criterion  of  the  sect.  The  ri- 
gour of  their  morality  was  evinced  in  the  frequent  question,  "  Is  all 
right  ?"  with  its  immediate  answer  "  All  right,"  without  which  no  step 
in  life  could  be  taken.  Their  firmness  to  their  party  was  manifested 
in  llietr  anxiety  "  to  keep  their  own  side,"  not  less  conspicuous  in  the 
House  of  Commons  than  on  the  road.  That  ihcy  were  imcompromising 
in  ilieir  principles,  was  proved  by  the  strictness  with  which  they  exclu- 
ded from  titeir  society,  all  who  were  not  perfectly  *'  bang  up  to  the 
mark,"  while  their  punctilious  attention  to  the  smallest  trifles  in  their 
"  turn  out,"  was  not  inferior  to  the  stoical  maxim  of  nil  actum  repulana 
Aim  qairt  mipcrPMet  agendum.  Sobriety,  industry,  and  a  patient  endu- 
rance of  the  hardships  of  our  inclement  seasons,  were  absolutely  ne- 
<e»»ftry  to  a  philosopher  of  this  sect ;  and  so  closely  must  he  watch  his 
passions,  as  never  to  let  the  reins  out  of  his  hands.  His  greatest 
triumph  was  over  the  vices  of  those  lie  guided,  and  all  his  cure  went  to 
prevent  iheir  deviating,  either  to  the  right  or  left,  from  the  prescribed 
curse.  Their  magnanimity  and  contempt  for  death  were  daily  exhi- 
bited, not  only  in  the  rapidity  Af  their  own  liery  course,  and  the  aang- 
fraid  with  which  they  drove  "  like  hell,"  but  in  the  cool  indiflerence 
with  which  they  overthrow  and  run  over  whatever  crossed  their  path — 

Cgs,  poultry,  olfl  women,  or  children.  Nor  was  their  sense  of  glory 
ss  conspicuous  in  the  carele^aness  with  which  they  passed  a  compan- 
ion ii[)scl  in  a  ditch,  or  worsted  in  a  trial  of  strength  between  his  axle- 
tree  and  a  tiuvpike-^ale.  It  is  in  schools  like  these  that  our  sena- 
tors could  best  acquire  the  passion  for  driving,  which  so  advantage- 
ously surpcrseded  that  limddling  habit,  in  which  our  ancestors  indulged, 
of  irading  the  people.  There,  too,  the  contempt  for  "  the  populace," 
"  the  mob,"  was  practically  illustrated,  and  tlie  usage  of  dispersing 
usembliiii  collected  on  their  lawful  avocations  ri  e(  armi»,  and  at  the 
small  expense  nf  a  life  or  two,  familiarly  taught.  Another  advantage 
of  this  school  of  philosophy  lay  in  the  experroess  it  engendered  in 
money  matters ;  in  which  respect  iliere  were  few  of  its  scholars  who 


I 


U  bat  ill 


■  On»  fouth  arhlgri  aiiirit  and  lire  aFliiii%  hml  ■  luolh  dniira,  Ihoui^b  onrof 

—  ill  hii  Diaulh,  (or  Ihr.'  fjprrM  purpnie  nf  -iilJiiiin;-  !o  (ii-rfMTion  in  ihin  flrj 

Honice'i  (lual-callecliiiE  ciirriclc  driicr*  irert  mere  cbickcui  lo  Isdi  like  \k 
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might  not  have  officiated  as  chancellor  of  the  excliequer,  borrowing  as 
carelessly^  and  spending  as  profusely,  as  if  they  had  all  the  paper-mills 
of  the  kingdom  at  their  command. 

Every  thing  however,  has  its  day  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  moral 
and  political  utility  of  the  Four-in-hand  Club,  it  has  met  with  its 
Vingt  de  Mars  and  given  place  to  the  usurping  Yacht  Club,  which  may 
be  considered  as  reigning  the  most  fashionable  and  popular  school  of 
the  day,  and  dividing  with  the  Musical  academy,  and  the  new  Literary 
institution,  the  cares  and  the  favours  of  the  great  fountain  of  all  honour 
and  distinction.  At  the  present  moment,  in  which  all  true  patriots 
lament  the  decline  of  our  naval  power  and  consideration,  this  revival 
of  nautical  tastes  and  habits  cannot  but  be  most  gratifying ;  but  it  is  as 
a  school  of  odoeporic  philosophers  that  they  are  interesting  to  the  pre- 
sent discussion.  The  Argonautic  expedition  was,  doubtless,  a  philoso- 
phic enterprise  of  a  similar  description,  and  the  golden  fleece  a  mere 
type  of  that  great  object  of  philosophic  research,  the  ro  rpeim. 

Nor  could  a  better  theatre  be  well  chosen  than  a  ship,  for  the  study 
of  all  the  virtues  which  most  dignify  our  natiu^.  How  refi^shing 
t*  the  mind,  to  pass  at  once  from  the  slavish  and  fawning  habits  of 
»  court,  to  the  frank,  manly  freedom  of  the  Ward-room  !•  How 
invigorating  both  to  the  senses  and  to  the  feelings,  to  exchange 
the  luxury  and  the  dissipation  of  the  saloon  and  the  supper 
chamber,  for  the  fresh  breezes,  salt  junk,  and  hard  biscuit,  on  board 
the  "  Lively  Kitty."— -On  the  contrary,  how  heartily  sick  of  all  the 
vanities  of  the  world  must  the  pupil  be  while  rolling  in  his  cot  in  a  gale 
of  wind  !  The  benevolence  of  tars  and  their  sympathy  for  human  suf- 
fering is  notorious ;  and  their  love  of  liberty  has  been  manifested  too 
frequently  in  the  course  of  English  story  to  admit  of  denial.  Who 
knows  what  Blakes  may  rise  from  the  bosom  of  the  Yacht  Club,  to 
assert  the  rights  of  the  people  in  the  two  Houses  of  Legislature  ?  and 
who  shall  presume  to  say,  that  all  the  prof essors  of  that  club  will  not 
return  from  a  cruise  with  kinder  feelings  concerning  the  distresses  of 
the  people,  and  with  more  national  notions,  than  Britons  of  late  years 
have  imbibed  by  their  too  close  contact  with  Continental  despots,  and 
slavish  ministers,  in  Royal  congresses  and  imperial  progresses  ? — How, 
indeed,  is  it  possible  for  mortal  man  to  tread  the  quarter-deck  of  a 
British  vessel,  and  breathe  the  free  air  that  blows  over  the  ocean, 
without  swelling  into  all  the  dignity  of  manhood,  and  burning  to  assert 
that  liberty  which  was  the  foundation  of  England's  maritime  and  com- 
mercial grandeur  ?  How  mean,  how  paltry,  how  contemptible  is  the 
theatrical  splendour  of  courts,  to  the  proud  pomp  of  a  royal  navy  ! 
how  poor  the  utmost  wealth  of  despotism,  in  all  its  "  barbaric  pearl  and 
gold,"  to  the  displays  of  prosperous  commerce  in  the  crowded  ports  of 
Liverpool  or  London  !  Yes,  this  is  indeed  a  school  for  kings  to  study 
in,  and  for  British  senators  to  form  themselves  to  the  independence, 
the  gravity,  and  the  courage,  their  place  in  society  demands.  Who, 
with  his  hand  made  hard  by  honest  labour,  and  his  mind  steeled  by 
the  dangers  and  hardships  of  a  nautical  life,  will  dare  hold  out  the  one 

•  "  Is  not  the  sea  Here  are  we  slaves, 

Made  for  the  free,  But  on  the  waves 

Land  for  courts  and  chains  alone  ?        Love  and  liberty's  all  our  own/' 
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to  receive  the  hire  of  comiptinii,  or  dcbHse  the  other  to  the  habiiiial 
prncticc  ufdiithunMiy  ?  Thnt  the  Vachl  Club  is  ulxn  importHiil  to  the 
natiimal  welfare,  as  a  school  of  chastity,  ciuinut  b«^  duublcd. —  I'ln-  hot 
blood  of  our  luxurious  nobility  will  certainly  be  vooktl  duwii  betuw  the 
fever  point,  tu  which  indolence  and  high  living  un  shore  henic 
raised  it.  At  ItrasI,  when  a  grent  man  is  "  ull  aluni;  by  hlnisell  at  ttna,'* 
whatever  may  be  his  meditations,  be  cannot  be  pracOeally  attacking  the 
cara  apota  of  a  btnchfcllow  in  the  Senatt. 

Subservient  to  this  great  society,  which  may  be  regarded  as  tlic  Eloa 
of  nautical  education,  are  those  preparatory  seminaries,  the  Funny  Club 
and  the  Sailing  Club,  on  the  River  Thames.  Swift,  were  be  aliv 
would  insist  that  the  former  possessed  maoy  great  *'  scullers,^'  and  that 
no  "Roman''  of  antiquity  could  compare  with  them.  All  in  these 
schools  learn  the  labour  of  pulling  Rgaimi  the  stream,  and  acquire  a 
practical  knowledge  of  what  may  be  done  by  perseverance.  Here,  too, 
they  are  taught  the  experience  of  tacking  in  fine,  the  inconstancy  of 
gales,  and  the  uncertainty  of  all  that  depends  not  on  a  man's  own  exer- 
tions. With  such  establishments,  we  need  not  despair  of  the  moral 
and  political  regeneration  of  Old  Kiigland.  With  their  aid  things  must 
go  on  "  swunmingly,"  and  the  bark  a[  the  state  be  kept  "  aHoat ;"  there 
will  be  no  wont  of  "pilots  to  weather  the  storm,''  and  when  all  hEwds 
are  piped,  Britain  shall  again  muster  such  a  crew  on  her  deck  rs  will  All 
her  enemies  with  dread,  aiid  carry  the  glory  of  her  name  to  the  re- 
motest bounds  of  the  earth.     Valeant  quantum  valere  possunt.      M. 
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FR*rL  child  of  Spring,  that  Siuamer'*  iii 
Hnlli  wanni^,  Ihy  nee  i>  nearlji  ruu  ', 
O'er  (hpc  wiih  cMRing  chillnCM  lilow 
Brown  Auluimi'i  hlnda  to  Uy  diee  low  ; 
On  Ihp  sioria  >  wine  tbou  <aon  niiul  fly. 
And  hurlrU  <n  rulb  decayiii);  lie. 


Prom  Dooutidc'i  (lavbK  mrtrtii^tj  ; 
Bui  now  >  leiiKyr  naki-i  Ihee  ugh 
And  nulla  u  it  p<uK>  by ; — 
Syllabling,  while  il  narlu  Ihy  date; — 
<'VaU!  Tali!  MM-wntch,  aM  mcii  ihy  tc 
"  Lone  rrik  of  Ilia  fev't  put  prima — 
"  Ortul  iiauire'i  Kutdwon — wrwh  d'  lion 
Fnrtum,  dnplml,  ukI  qui>croi{, 
A  wwlcil,  utelait,  duIciuI  thing-, 
I>rD|)  from  thy  limigh — il  i»  nol  eoad 
To  livr  alone  uBiid  the  wooil, 
Witbnul  I  (Head  to  tharr  Illy  pain, 
Drmudiiig  syiapalby  in  tain. 


Who' 
And  F< 
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Sad  solitary,  fall !  what  share 
Canst  thou  in  life  or  pleasure  bear ! 
Pfo  more  wilt  thou  o 'ershade  the  walk 
Oi  lovfYs  in  their  moonlight  talk, 
While  happy  from  the  eye  of  day 
The)'  breathe  love's  secret  witchery : 
I*Ior  spread  thy  robe  empearl'd  with  deir 
lo  April  morn  to  glittering  view  ; 
^or  bide  the  ring-dove's  downy  nest ; 
Mor  ian  hot  summer's  panting  breast ; 
Nor  to  the  painted  inject  be 
The  shelter  oi  its  in  lane  v. 
Ho  suns  shall  e'er  again  enfold 
Thy  glossy  hue  with  beams  ot  gold ; 
For  thy  dry  faded  form  is  clad 
Already  in  death's  livery  sad. 
The  storm  that  rages  lor  its  prey, 
I  bear  it  howl,  is  on  its  way. 

0  Nature !  when  will  man  be  wise, 
had  read  thy  book  with  thinking  eyes  ? 
The  bard  can  view  the  leafy  bier, 
The  wintry  triumph  of  the  year ; 
Snatch  lessons  trom  such  trivial  things, 
Prompting  strange  thoughts  and  visitingf 
Of  man's  own  darker  destiny, 

That  vulgar  visions  never  see. 

The  waving  leaf  his  eye  can  mark, 

Its  hues  so  changed — its  tints  so  daifc— 

Apply  them  to  his  kindred  state. 

And  see  them  point  him  to  his  fate. 

Lone  ensign  !  last  of  all  the  pleasures 

The  year  late  marshall'd  to  its  measures, 

Sad  flag  on  a  wide  ocean  tost ! 

Thou  tell'st  me  summer's  pride  is  lost. 

Rent  as  thou  art  and  torn,  in  thee 

The  Sybil's  mystic  leaf  I  see, 

Where  last,  most  priced,  the  lines  declare 

Too  legibly  what  mortals  are. 

Tet  if  1  sturdy  should  remain, 

And  bide  one  cruel  storm  again — 

1  still  must  crowd  a  heaped  up  bier. 
Nor  haply  call,  like  thee,  a  tear ; 
Pass  unlamented  from  my  place. 
And  make  room  for  a  greener  race. 

I  '11  ^  bide  my  time,"  though  small  my  gain, 

A  pensive  verse,  a  mournful  strain. 

And  hang  a  dead  leaf  by  a  thread. 

With  shrivell'd  heart  and  aching  head  : 

A  withered  scroll,  a  useless  thing,  . 

That  may  not  see  another  spring ; 

A  tired,  ragged  scrap  of  Hfe, 

With  windi>,  storms,  seasons,  time,  at  strife ; 

Emblem'd  in  this  poor  leaf's  decay. 

The  remnant  of  a  brighter  day. 

Tes,  1  '11  too  "  bide  my  time"  and  dare 

The  tempests  of  tlie  wintry  year ; 

Resign'd  like  thee,  poor  leaf,  at  last 

To  fall  forgot  beneath  the  blast ; 

But  fixed  to  live  my  utmost  date, 

And  meet  undauntedly  my  late  !•  9.- 
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MARCO    BOTZARI, 

The  Achilles  of  the  modern  Greeks* 

The  Greeks  have  just  sustained  the  bitterest  loss  which  has  befalleo. 
them  during  the  wliole  of  their  shorty  but  brilliant  contest  with  the  en- 
slavers of  their  country.  Marco  Botzari,  the  Achilles  of  their  cause-* 
The  Achilles  in  all  things  but  his  invulnerability — has  perished  premsp 
tnrely  in  the  flower  of  his  age  and  his  fame;  and  has  left  none  b(4iind 
him  that  can  adequately  supply  his  place.  They  have  still  many  ex- 
cellent leaders ;  but  none  who  unite  uito  one  noble  whole  the  various 
admirable  qualities  possessed  by  that  distinguished  person. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  paragraph  in  the  Morning  Chroni- 
rlo,  which  purports  to  give  the  substance  of  a  letter  just  received  from 
Missolonghi : — 

*'  In  the  ueiglibourhood  of  Valto  the  Greeks  had  ag^n  assembled  in  consider* 
nble  force,  made  a  most  detennined  resistance,  and  compelled  the  invaders  to 
take  the  direction  of  Carpanesi.  The  Saliotcs,  having  marched  upon  this  place 
in  the  end  of  July,  imder  the  command  of  their  illustrious  chief  Marco  Botzari| 
and  havinp^  l)con  joined  by  other  chiefs  as  they  advanced,  came  up  with  the  barbft« 
riaiw  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  Au^pist ;  and  on  the  next  morning,  by  one  of 
those  ilaring  movements  for  which  this  nation  of  Christians  has  always  been  so 
justly  celebrated,  they  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Turkish  army.  During  this 
luemurable  engagement  Marco  Botieari  placed  hiniselt  at  the  head  of  four  hun- 
dred of  his  countrymen,  penetrated  to  the  centre  of  a  column  of  five  thousand  of 
the  enemy,  and  by  his  example  infused  the  greatest  con6dcnce  int«  his  small  but 
determined  plialanx  of  Suliotes.  He  was  severely  wounded  in  the  groin,  but 
<'oiiceale<l  his  situation  until,  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  be  received  a  musquet-ball 
in  the  head,  and  instantly  fell,  &lc/' 

'^  Another  account  states,  that  Marco  Botzari  penetrated  to  the  tent  of  the  Pacha 
himself,  whom  he  slew,  but  was  wounded  by  a  black  servant,  faithful  to  the  Pacha, 
while  he  was  exhibiting  tlie  head  to  his  soldiers." 

As  there  is,  unhappily,  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact  of  the  death  of 
this  distinguished  patriot,  it  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers,  and, 
what  is  of  even  more  importance,  it  may  serve  the  almost  sacred  cause 
which  he  espoused,  if  we  give  a  slight  notice  of  his  public  liA^  and  cha- 
racter :  and  we  do  this  the  rather,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  source  from  whence  we  derive  our  information  is  the  only  one  at 
present  in  this  country  that  is  capable  of  supplying  it. 

Marco  Botzari  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Kitzo  Botzari,  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  principal  families  of  Sidei,  and  a  head  of  his  tribe 
during  their  long  war  with  the  late  Ali  ]'acha.  When  this  war  was 
l<Tminated,  by  the  fall  of  Sulei  into  the  hands  of  the  Pacha,  Kitzo  Bot- 
ssari  naired  to  the  Ionian  islands  ;  but  Marco,  the  subject  of  this  no- 
tice, remained  in  Albania,  with  several  other  members  of  his  family,  and 
lived  for  some  time  in  the  most  entire  obscurity.  During  this  period, 
no  circumstances  occurring  to  call  forth  any  peculiar  traits  of  charac- 
ter, nothinv  was  noted  of  him  but  that  he  was  a  young  man  of  great 
personal  courage,  and  with  high  notions  of  justice  and  honour.  A 
trifling  anecdote  will  here  illustrdtc  his  views  on  the  latter  points.  A 
particular  friend  of  Marco's  was  playing  at  cards  with  two  persons  who 
were  in  the  service  of  Ali  Pacha,  at  the  time  the  latter  was  at  Prevesa ; 
and  this  friend,  in  conjunction  with  one  of  the  other  players,  had  con* 
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trived  to  mark  the  cards,  and  thus  make  a  certainty  of  winning  the 
third.  But  Marco,  who  was  present,  and  observed  what  had'-been  done, 
openly  noticed  it ;  saying,  **  There  is  no  true  victory,  my  friend,  but  that 
which  is  gained  by  lair  skill  and  open  counige.'' 

It  was  at  the  time  Ali  Pacha  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  when 
besieged  in  Joaimina,  ^in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1 820)  that  Marco 
Botzari  first  began  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  warlike  leader  of  his 
countrymen,  the  Suliotes.  At  this  cpocha  the  Suliotes  had  leagued 
themselves  with  Ismael  Pacha,  the  successor  of  tlie  deposed  Ali,  in  the 
hope  of  recovering  their  country,  which  the  latter  had  conquered 
from  them.  In  this  league,  under  the  command  of  his  uncle  Noto 
Botzari,  chief  head  of  the  Suliote  tribe,  Marco  led  several  bold  and  suc- 
cessful attacks  against  the  troops  of  Ali— chasing  them  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  fortress  of  Joannina.  This  league,  however,  was  almost 
immediately  broken,  on  the  discovery  that  Ismael  Pacha, — jealous  of 
the  Suliotes  once  more  gaining  any  head  in  Greece, — had  actually  em- 
ployed a  company  of  his  Albanian  troops  to  take  the  field  in  the  rear 
of  the  little  tribe  of  Sulci,  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  extirpating 
them  altogether. 

On  the  discovery  of  this  perfidy,  tlie  Suliotes  made  common  cause 
with  Ali  Pacha  against  the  Turks  ;  and  in  this  league  Marco  displayed, 
from  time  to  time,  the  most  conspicuous  military  talents,  and  became 
the  tem)r  of  all  the  Pachas,  and  of  tlie  Albanians.  On  one  occasion, 
in  particular,  with  a  litde  troop  of  about  tliirty  followers  alone,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  dislodging  Hassan  Pacha,  of  Negroponte,  from  the  village  of 
Stri\ina,  in  the  plain  of  Arta.  And  on  another  occasion,  with  a  very 
inferior  force,  he  defeated  and  took  prisoner  a  Bey  of  Gregaria,  at  the 
foot  of  some  mountains  near  Joannina. 

Again,  when  the  town  of  Arta  was  occupied  by  the  expedition  con- 
sisting of  mixed  troops — Greeks  and  Mahomedari  Albanians— who 
were  acting  for  Ali  Pacha,  Marco,  with  a  little  troop  of  twenty-five 
men  only,  night  after  night  attacked  the  fortified  dwelling  of  Combotti, 
which  is  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  in  which  were  posted  the  Has- 
nadar  (treasurer)  of  Cliourshid  Pacha,  and  Soultzo  Kersca,  with  two 
hundred  men ;  and  not  a  nijrht  passed  that  the  enemy  did  not  lose 
several  men,  either  by  the  boldness  and  suddenness  of  his  attacks,  or 
by  his  dexterity  in  picking  them  out  with  his  musquet  through  the 
windows  and  other  accessible  points  of  the  place.  Twice,  also,  he 
set  fire  to  the  building ;  and  had  nearly  succeeded  in  mining  and 
blowing  it  up. 

On  the  defection  of  the  Mahomedan  Albanians  at  Arta,  which  haj>- 
pened  shortly  after  this,  he  retired  with  his  own  countrymen  to  the 
mountains  of  Sulei. 

At  the  period  now  alluded  to,  the  distinguished  talents  and  reputa- 
tion of  Marco  Botzari  had  acquired  for  him  the  particidar  notice  of 
Prince  Mnvrocordato,  and  the  uses  to  which  he  applied  the  influence 
which  these  gave  hun,  immediately  cemented  a  friendship  between  the 
two  leaders;  and  at  the  time  that  the  general  rising  of  the  Greeks 
against  their  Turkish  oppressors  took  place,  Marco  was  the  first  to 
submit  himself  to  the  regular  government  that  was  formed,  and  to  use 
his  almost  resistless  infiiience  with  his  countrymen  to  induce  them  to 
follow  his  example.    When  it  is  considered  that  Marco  was  (unlike  his 


bfotticr  rniwIantiiiB)  an  entirely  unedueoted  man ;  in  llie  tlnwer  and 
heat  o(  Ills  yoiiili;  &t  tlie  »ummil  of  a  welV^arniHt  ranie;  nnil  with  un< 
biiunded  influence  o\'er  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  his  countrymen ; 
liis  tliiis  Inyitig  asiile  all  personal  nnd  ambitious  views,  and  submitting 
liimaelf  wlioUy  and  unconditionally  to  a  newly-formed  government, — 
se<^king  and  desiring  to  hold  no  liii^her  station  in  it  than  that  of  uii 
liuinble  a^ent  in  fuli'illing  its  pluns  fur  Hebievin^  ihe  libeilies  of  his 
country, — evinces  a  self-devuiion  nnd  simplicity  of  cbaracter  r»rcly  to 
be  met  with  even  under  circumaiiuices  which  might  seem  more  likely 
to  cull  it  forth. 

When  Sulei  was  invested  by  a  formidable  Turkish  force,  and  every 
avenue  of  entrance  or  escape  was  shut  up,  Marco,  who  was  there, 
contrwed,  with  a  very  few  of  his  countrymen,  to  effect  a  piusuge 
through  the  Turkish  camp,  and  to  reach  Messotongio ;  where,  after 
having  collected  more  iroting,  he  took  up  a  position  at  Plaka,  and 
the  memorable  battle  fougnt  on  that  spot  again  testified  his  eitraor* 
dinary  skill,  valour,  and  devotion.  He  fought  sword  in  hand  for  a 
great  length  of  time  against  a  party  nf  Mahomedan  Albanians ;  when, 
after  having  killed  several  of  their  officers,  and  been  himself  severely 
wounded.  Tie  lost  his  horse  and  baggage,  and  was  again  compelled  tu 
retire  to  Alcasnlongio. 

When  the  Sulioies  afterwards  made  terms  with  their  besiegers,  he 
was  at  Mesiolongio ;  and  tliough,  aware  of  the  critical  situation  in 
which  tbey  were  placed,  lie  did  not  disapprove  of  their  resolution  to 
submit  ihenuelves  conditionally  tu  their  enemies,  yet  he  refused  to 
follow  llieir  example  and  retire  with  them,  as  he  might  have  done  with 
honour,  but  resolved  to  remain  with  Prince  Mavrocordato,  consciouB 
that  if  he  had  left  him,  he  would  have  lost  that  most  efficient  support 
which  he  derived  from  the  opinion*  of  liis  fellow-countrymen  as  to  ihe 
state  of  their  cause,  and  that  the  edifice  of  liberty,  which  seemed  [o  be 
just  rising  from  its  foundation,  cemented  by  the  blood  of  his  fellow- 
soldiers,  would  again  fidl  to  pieces  and  go  to  nought.  He  therefore 
scut  uwiiy  Itis  femily  lo  Ancona,  to  avoid  the  unportunities  which  they 
were  urging  upon  him,  and  linked  himself,  fur  better  for  worse,  to  the 
fortunes  of  Mavrocordato  and  his  suffering  country. 

The  most  successful,  distinguished,  and  important  epoch  of  Marco's 
exploits  was  that  which  included  the  siege  and  storming  of  Messolongio 
by  the  Turks.  At  this  period,  when  the  town  was  invested  on  all  sides 
by  a  Turkish  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  he  still  kept  possession  of 
the  weak  outskirts  (for  tbey  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  fortifications} 
in  company  with  his  friend  Mavrucorduto,  and  with  a  body  of  no  more 
than  three  hundred  men — both  of  them  determining  to  perish  in  the 
ruins  of  the  town,  rather  than  willingly  abandon  it.  And  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  attributed  to  this  determination,  that  the  cause  of  Greece  at 
present  bears  an  aspect  of  hope  instead  of  despair.  In  this  campaign, 
with  the  iiid  of  some  slight  reinforcements,  tliey  occasioned  the  Turks 
n  loss  of  three  thousand  men,  and  finally  saved  the  town.  Thb  latter 
event  was  etfected  jiurely  by  a  piece  of  personal  valour  and  conduct  on 
the  part  of  Marco  Botzari.  The  Turkish  troops  had  assaulted  Messo* 
ton^io,  and  actually  gained  possession  of  the  outposts  of  the  town, — 
overpowering  for  a  time  the  chief  body  of  troops  under  the  command 
«f  &>tzari,  fuid  compelling  them  to  retire  to  the  shore  and  endeavour 
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to  escape  in  their  boats,  &c.  Marco  was  compelled  to  follow  them  in 
this  extremity  ;  but  he  determined  to  make  one  gallant  effort  to  rally 
them,  which  entirely  succeeded.  While  they  were  retiring  precipitately^ 
he  rushed  in  among  them,  flourishing  his  sword  and  shouting  Hurras! 
and  gave  them  to  believe  that  their  fellows  had  repulsed  the  Turks, 
and  that  they  were  flinging  themselves  from  the  walls  into  the  ditch. 
His  troops  rallied  at  these  sounds ;  he  again  )>laced  himself  at  their 
head  and  led  them  unexpectedly  on  the  enemy,  and  the  place  was 
finally  abandoned  by  the  Turks,  leaving  behind  them  an  immense 
booty  in  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage  of  great  value. 

Botzari  was  in  no  instance  known  to  avail  himself  even  of  the  fair 

Spoils  that  were  taken  from  the  enemy,  but  suffered  them  all  to  be 
ivided  among  his  men,  with  whom,  however,  he  invariably  shared  all 
the  dangers  and  hardships  of  the  campaign,  being  neither  armed, 
attired,  or  fed  in  any  way  dif^rent  from  them.  It  is  also  well  known^ 
that  he  has  in  many  cases  refused  large  bribes  offered  him  by  the 
enemy,  if  he  would  retire  into  the  Ionian  Islands.  Once,  in  particular, 
at  Messolongio,  five  hundred  purses^  were  offered  to  him  if  he  would 
quit  the  place.  The  person  from  whose  lips  these  notices  of  hb  life 
lure  collected,  was  informed  of  the  above  through  an  unquestionable 
channel. 

But  the  most  prominent  and  striking  illustration  that  can  be  offered 
of  the  pure  patriotism  that  actuated  B(»tzari  in  all  his  views,  b  perhaps 
to  be  foimd  in  the  following  fact : — the  father  of  Marco  (Kiteo  Bot- 
£^i)  was  extremely  obnoxious  to  Ali  Pacha,  on  account  of  his  being 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  Suliote  trib<rs,  against  which  Ali  had  so  long 
made  war.  It  was  mentioned,  in  the  commencement  of  thb  paper5 
that,  on  the  fall  of  Sulci  into  the  hands  of  Ali,  Kitzo  Botzai-i  retired 
mto  the  Ionian  Islands.  Shortly  after  this  period,  Ali  made  several 
underhand  attempts  on  the  life  of  Kitzo,  one  of  which  at  last  succeeded. 
Having  occasion  to  leave  the  islands,  and  come  to  Arta,  he  was  there 
privately  shot  by  an  agent  of  Ali.  At  the  time  the  Greeks  first  rose 
on  their  oppressors,  this  agent  in  the  death  of  Marco's  father,  (one 
Capitnn  Gogo,  of  Tzumeska)  was  considered  as  an  important  aid  to  the 
cause,  but  he  was  reluctant  to  come  forward  in  conjunction  with  Marco, 
knowing  that  the  latter  was  aware  of  the  part  he  had  taken  (by  the 
order  of  Ali)  in  the  death  of  his  father.  But  Marco  voluntarily 
Souglit  an  inter\'iew  with  this  person,  in  which  he  assured  him  that  this 
was  an  epoch  at  which  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  dismiss  from  his 
breast  all  passions  but  the;  love  of  country ;  and  he  urged  him  to  do  the 
same ;  adding,  "  It  was  not  you  who  killed  my  father,  it  was  Ali.'* 
And  he  actually  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between  some 
branches  of  their  respective  families,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  bond  of 
union  which  he  wished  to  exist  between  them  on  this  occasion. 

Only  one  more  anecdote  will  be  added,  in  illustration  of  the  personal 
coolness  and  intrepidity  of  this  distinguished  chiel\ain.  The  relater  of 
the  foregoing  was  one  day  dining  at  the  head-quarters  of  Marco's 
uncle,  at  Arta,  and  afler  dinner  he  was  walking  alone  in  the  town  with 
Marco,  when  several  balls  from  the  Turkish  batteries  fell  at  a  very  short 


A  purse  is  500  Turkisb  piastres,  or  about  10/.  gterling. 
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distance  from  them.  While  the  relater  (who  is  oo  soldier)  was  endea- 
vouring to  conceal  his  sense  of  the  dan^rer  that  seemed  to  surround 
them,  Marco  observed  laughingly,  and  pointing  to  the  balls,  "  You  see, 
these  are  the  only  kind  of  apples  the  Turks  would  send  us  for  our 
dessert." 

Marco  Botzari  was,  at  the  period  of  his  death,  not  mcn«  than  thirty 
or  thirty-one  years  of  age,  stout,  but  of  low  stature,  with  extrero'^ly 
fine  bright  black  eyes,  dark  complexion,  and  a  countenance  altogther 
highly  animated  and  expressive.  His  arms  consisted  of  a  musquet,  a 
sabre,  and  a  Turkish  knife,  and  one  small  pistol  of  extremely  inferi^ 
quality. 


HARP    OF    ZION.— NO.  I. 

On !  how  art  thou  fkllen,  thou  City  of  God ! — 
He  hath  stricken  the  crown  from  thy  brow  witli  his  rod — 
On  thy  neck  is  the  yoke— on  thy  rarment  a  stain^- 
And  the  Lion  of  Judah  hath  bow'd  to  the  chain! 

The  phial  of  wrath  on  thv  forehead  was  pour'd, 
Thou  hast  shrunk  from  the  witherinfc  i^lance  of  the  Lord ; 
Like  the  gourd  of  the  Prophet,  thy  beau^  is  gone^ 
And  thy  cedars  are  blasted  on  proud  Lebanon  ! 

Thy  temples  are  mini-— thine  attars  o'erthrown — 
On  the  Hill  of  thy  strength  is  the  Infidel's  throne ; 
And  the  wreck  of  thy  glory,  where'er  it  is  huii*d, 
Is  the  scoff  of  the  Gcntiles---the  scorn  of  the  worid ! 

O  turn  thee,  our  Cvod !  let  thy  mercy  awaken, 
And  smile  ou  thy  Zion — deserted,  forsaken ! 
Let  the  light  of  thy  glory  on  Solyma  burst, 
And  its  lightning-glance  wither  her  foes  to  the  dust ! 

Oh,  Zkm !  his  smile  shall  dawn  on  thy  night 

Of  sorrow  and  shame  with  a  heavenly  light, — 

As  the  burst  of  the  sun-beam  comes  orer  the  sea. 

When  the  dark  cloud  has  past,  and  the  thunder-storms  flee.      W.  C. 


SONG. 


What  absence  from  the  heart  can  wrench 
The  tbonght  that  haoots  where'er  we  rove  r 

Or  what  caa  tine  avail  to  <piench 
The  enduring  flame  of  youthful  love  ? 

Still,  still,  where'er  we  rest  or  roam. 

The  spiriu  rise  of  brighter  hours ; 
■Love  lingers  round  his  early  home. 

And  strews  the  graive  of  Hope  with  flowers.  J. 
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THE    HERMIT    ABROAD.* 

Ant  one  who  has  ever  passed  a  September  in  London,  a  rainy  day 
at  Buxton,  a  winter-evening  at  an  inn,  or  a  week  with  a  rich  uncle  in 
a  small  country  town,  must  be  feelingly  alive  to  the  virtues  of  an  CD* 
tertaining  book,  which  may  serve  to  dissipate  some  portion  of  that 
dreadful  load  of  ennui  which  in  such  situations  is  found  to  ^'  wrigh 
upon  the  heart."  It  is  only  those  persons  who  are  acquainted  with 
sufferings  like  these  that  can  form  any  idea  of  the  gratitude  with  which^ 
upon  its  first  publication,  we  received  the  precursor  of  the  present 
work,  '<  The  Hermit  in  the  Country,"  when  it  was  forwarded  to  us  per 
mail  during  a  residence  of  some  weeks  with  a  relative, 

—  A  Dowager 
or  gpreaf  revenue,  and  who  hath  no  children^ 

in  a  distant  and  retired  part  of  F^ngland.  The  mornings  we  had  con- 
trived to  consume  with  the  aid  of  the  worthy  old  gamekeeper,  but  the 
evenings  scM?med  as  though  they  would,  to  use  Macbeth's  phrase, 
'^  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom."  In  spite  of  the  excellent  old 
lady's  library,  which  ap})eared  to  be  formed  on  the  model  of  the  one 
catalogued  in  the  Spectator ;  nay,  ^vn  in  spite  of  her  conversation  and 
backgammon -board,  the  nights  (^it  was  in  autumn)  were  drawn  out  to 
an  almost  interminable  length.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  describe  the  joy 
with  which  we  seized  upon  the  cargo  of  amusement,  wherewith  in  our 
distress  the  provident  attention  of  Messrs.  Colbum  and  Co.  supplied 
us.  We  could  have  hugged  the  greasy  knave  who  carried  the  parcel 
from  the  neighbouring  post-town,  and  we  actually  bestowed  upon  him 
a  gratuity,  which,  we  fear,  tended  for  ever  to  confound  ui  his  mind  the 
due  proportion  between  labour  and  remuneration.  With  what  hot  im- 
patience, despising  the  sober  K^sons  taught  us  by  Miss  Edgeworth  in 
**  waste  not,  want  not,"  did  wc  cut  the  string  which  bound  the  parcel, 
into  twenty  pieces,  and  how  eagerly  did  we  pounce  upon  the  contents ! 
Debarred  as  we  had  been  of  every  thing  like  an  entertaining  volume 
for  many  long  days,  we  devoured  one  half  of  the  work  with  an  appe- 
tite which  astonished  our  respected  relative — nay  we  even  furtively 
conveyed  a  volume  into  our  bed-chamber,  and  enjoyed  the  ineffable 
luxury  of  reading  it  after  our  couchee.  We  remember  being  particu- 
larly pleased  with  the  paper  entitled  "  An  Elopement,"  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  our  apprehension,  considerable  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart  is  displayed.  The  feelings  of  the  two  guilty  lovers  are  described 
with  a  truth  and  simplicity  which  are  not  found  in  all  the  Hermit's 
writings,  who  occasionally  sentimentalizes  a  little  too  much  for  our 
taste.  As  a  painting  from  low  life  (though  the  assertion  may  seem 
somewhat  Irish)  "  The  Top  of  a  Stage"  has  many  claims  to  merit.  We 
could  particularize  some  other  clever  papers  in  the  Hermit  in  the  Coun- 
try, were  we  not  sure  that  our  readers  can  tell  what  amuses  them  at 
least  as  well  as  we  can. 

Encouraged  by  a  perusal  of  his  peregrinations  in  the  country,  we  re- 
solved the  othfT  day  to  follow  the  Hermit  Abroad,  nor  have  we 
found  reason  to  rrpmt  of  our  resolution.     He  has  helped  us  to  kill 

*  Bv  the  author  of  the  ''ilcrmit  ia  London/'  and  "Hermit  iu  the  Country.'*  4 
vols.  12mo. 
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several  heavy' half-liours,  of  which  we  stood  greatly  in  dread.  We 
founil  hjm  psriictilarly  useful  in  assisllng  us  over  tliose  s)iare  porliuiis 
of  ihe  day  which  it  is  iiDpoMihle  wholly  lo  avoid  ;  and  in  fllUiig  up  llicse 
CKvicea  of  life,  n  work  like  the  present  is  of  consideruhle  value. 
Should  dinner  be  debiyed  half  an  hour  beyond  the  appointed  period,  il 
is  in  vain  to  atiempi  to  beguile  the  lime  with  any  grave  and  wei^liiv  j 
authors.  The  mind  and  body  are  both  in  n  state  of  irritHtion  which  ' 
requires  some  lenitive  lo  soothe  them  ;  and  we  have  more  tliun  once  on 
|,  such  occasions  resorted  to  the  Hermit's  lucubrations  with  success.     We 

I  hold  ihul,  in  these  cases,  a  work  which  lik^  the  Hermit's  is  cnoiptised 

I  of  separate  papers,  is  more  lo  be  desired  than  the  regular  iiiitel,  which, 

should  it  be  a  good  one,  requires  a  continuous  perusal,  and  is  not,  like 
I.  a  flute  or  a  friendship,  to  be  taken  u|i  and  laid  down  at  pleasure.     Who, 

'  fur  instance,  could  have  the  Ibrtilude  to  read  *'  llie  Bride  of  Laminer- 

'  moor"  by  snatches  ?  who  could  bear  to  break  the  wonderful  chain  of 

interest  which  binds  tether  thai  heart'moving  tule  r     When  we  meet 
I  with  a  production  singularly  attractive,  we  make  a  feast  of  it  and  con> 

sume  it  entire,  despite  of  all  ils  len^h ;  but  the  good  Hermit  has  cut 
up  his  volumes  into  moirthfuls,  of  which  we  can  swallow  one  or  two 
I  at  any  spare  season.     Thus,  when  enjoying  our  Pekoe  alone,  we  have 

sometimes  enhanced  its  flavour  by  adding  a  lew  pages  of  the  Hermit ; 
for  we  hold  it  to  be  a  high  lumu'y  thus  to  extnlarate  at  once  both  body 
and  mind.  Ag^n,  during  the  few  agreeable  sumiy  days  with  which 
we  have  been  Ihvutjred  this  autumn,  we  found  the  Hermit  a  very 
pleasant  companion  beneath  the  shade ofa  certain  oak-tree,  whither,  "as 
was  our  custom  in.an  afternoon,"  we  resorted  at  once  for  air  and  cool- 
ness. Il  is  possible  that  the  circumstances  which  have  thus  attended 
our  perusal  of  these  volumes,  may,  in  some  degree,  have  induced  a 
bias  in  their  favour.  Every  critic  kuows  how  much  depends  upon  the 
humour  he  is  in  when  he  first  reads  his  author,  and  that  if  an  u  '' 
tunale  writer  happens  to  fell  in  with  liis  reviewer  when  the  gall  ii 
latter  is  roused,  lie  stands  no  small  chance  of  suffering  from  that  ac- 
cident. What  thief  would  choose  to  be  tried  before  a  judge  impatient 
for  his  dinner,  or  what  author  would  wish  to  fall  into  the  bands  of  a 
reviewer  in  a  fit  of  choler?  But  we  shall  now  endeavour  lo  award  I 
the  Hermit  what  the  lawyeiV^rall  summumjim. 

The  Hermit's  writings,  then,  are  well  suited  to  their  scope  and  ob- 
ject— the  whiling  away  of  a  teisure  hour,  and  the  dispersion  of  vapours 
and  ennui-  They  exhibit  much  good-naturi'd  observaiiim,  and  a  deal 
of  good  taste  in  matters  of  principle  and  feeling,  which  are  very  cre- 
ditable to  the  anchorite.  Someiiira-s  ihry  are  dabbed  with  a  liiile 
nfleclation,  and  now  and  then,  though  rarely,  they  are  slightly  mawk.- 
I  ish ;  but  these  faults  are  for^ntteii  in  the  amusement  tliey  alford,  and 

the  improving  lessons  they  frequently  iaculcate. 
I'  We  hasten  to  select  a  short  paper  tui  a  specimen  of  what  may  be  ex- 

pecii-d    from  the  Hennit's  travels.     Perliapa,  "  La   ChHumiere"  will 
suit  for  the  purpose. 

"  '  Elt4  I'out  leul,  JAduicut  f    Ayr  ym  alone,  Sir  P    Will  you  hare  ■  rabiiwi,  c 

'?d  ill  I hi. gnrdcu  P   Do  yoii bcloDglON  (scii^rr',  or  irr  jouwiiilliig  to 

—  .    —        ..oiilH    Moniirur    winh  lo    liive   dime   n>rre>ihinvnt  bffnre  diDoiT,  _ 

rfi'jeiijHTi  la  faurrhtlU,  or  ■  pflU  Ftrri. — M?try !  ho*  m»ny  itueilioas  to  ■  loliis-    1 

-jr  eUxtij  Bua  in  a  black  cost,  without  follower  or  pr«cunar,  ■■unltrinc  troiu  llie 


« 
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boulevard  JIfoni  Pamaae,  and  wbbing  to  Cake  a  pci>i>  at  another  scene  iu  t.^e  trial- 
rons  of  the  metropolis  I 

"  I  had  now  three  waiters  about  me  ;  one  asked  me  if  I  was  of  the  wedding  pArt\  .' 
*  Not  a  principal/  answered  I,  *  nor  a  party  concerned  in  any  way  ;*  the  second  now 
winked  at  his  fellow  waiters,  anil  said,  in  a  kiw  lone,  *  Che  gentlpiaan  is  waiiMSg  for 
some  iady ;'  then,  addresbiug  himseU  to  luc,  *■  yov  can  have  this  cMmei^'  point- 
iiMg  to  a  pigoon-hule,  where  a  brace  of  cooing  dorcs  might  have  have  been  conveni- 
ently caged.  '  You  are  wrong/  quoth  I,  showing  the  gar^on  Chat  I  understood  him ; 
'  I  mean  to  dine  in  the  garden/  taking  at  the  same  time  a  chair  and  laying  toy  caar 
across  it  *JSIiendtM,  Monntury  said  the  last  speaker,  *you  nuist  not  occupy  thai 
Iplace,  it  is  ibr  the  dancers.'  *  And  that  large  room  ?'  enquired  1.  *  That  is  for  the 
marriage  party,  and  here  the  fiildlers  are  to  sit;  but  are  you  really  alone  ?'  '  CommK 
V0U9  royes.* — *  Then,'  observed  another/  I  will  get  you  a  snug  comer ;  wiH  yon  haTc- 
dubifsttck  aux  pvmmu  de  terrt  ?'  (^Vhat  a  proof  that  he  held  my  tastecheap.)  How- 
ever, 1  begged  U;ave  not  to  Iisve  biftteek,  but  called  for  the  bill  of  fare,  and  chose  a 
little  dinnei  d  la  fran^aue,  and  a  bottle  of  chdUau  margot.  *.i  la  b^nne  htwrt^ 
muttered  a  trio  of  waiters,  as  much  as  to  say,  this  netUttuU  pas  has  not  so  bad  a 
taste. 

**  The  marriage  party  now  arrived,  sixty  in  number,  of  all  ages,  and  whilst  tkey 
fat  down  to  a  late  dijtiiaitr,  I  began  to  reflect  on  their  wanting  to  ge/  vie  mlQ  the 
cabiad  (a  thing  1  am  not  fit  for),  or  to  join  tke  party  in  the  grund  sa- 
k>on;  or  why  they  wondered  at  my  sober,  solituy  visit.  I  now  perceived 
that  every  face  but  mine  was  lit  up  with  a  smile,  that  snug  Wt-a-iiita  moved 
together  through  the  serpentine  walks,  that  comfortaUe  couples  peeped  through  Ike 
lattices  at  closets,  that  the  young  and  gay  tripped  it  lightly  in  the  dance,  whilst 
veterans  smoked  their  pipes  under  the  bay  or  olive,  and  either  went  over  the  past 
campaigns  again,  or  ogled  their  fat  laiullady  or  some  buxom  widow  who  might 
afford  a  solace  after  the  rigours  of  war.  A  serious  EngiishmaM  alone  was  a  rarity 
in  the  |ii.ice,  and  they  seemed  to  pity  me  for  not  mingling  in  tke  surrounding  mirth, 
lor  not  belonging  to  some  party  or  person,  for  not  having  some  pursuit  or  other 
Jike  the  rest  of  the  frequenters  of  the  Chaumidre.  The  dance  now  began,  and  I  sat 
with  tuy  Irnt  oflf  reading  the  outlines  of  pretty  faces,  and  watching  the  activity  of 
wclMurned  ankles.  1  could  easily  make  out  the  bride  b^'  ker  dfcss,  and  by  the 
'riare  which  sh<-  occupied,  as  well  as  by  the  degree  of  attention  which  she  gained. 
J  could  alsci  discover  bride-maids,  relations,  connexions,  and  mere  acquwntauccs. 
The  bride-maids  had  an  arch  look,  not  free  from  a  feeling  which,  although  not 
envy,  was  something  like  it ;  the  sisters  and  near  relations  were  discoverable  by  a 
warm  look  oi'  regard  tlirown  on  the  bride,  meaning,  *■  May  you  be  happy,  but,  ah ! 
we  are  sorry  to  loose  you  !*  The  connexions  flirted  it  through  tke  daiice,  and  hung 
aut  tor  a  partner  afttr  it ;  brothers  looked  anxiously,  parents  had  a  tinge  of  melan- 
choly overclouding  hope,  whilst  the  mere  acquaintances  gamboled  and  pranced, 
and  clearly  proved  that  they  came  there  merely  for  amusement  and  good  cheer. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  had  a  difficult  card  to  play  in  endeavouring  neither  to 
aeera  too  distant  nor  too  familiar.  When  the  danot  was  over,  the  party  retired  to 
dinner,  aud  I  wondered  on  looking  at  my  watch  and  discovering  how  many  hours  I 
bad  been  engaged  in  a  scene  with  whirh  T  had  no  connexion  or  interest :  *■  No  interest 
or  connexion  !*  seemed  to  whisper  an  invisible  being ',  *  No  interest  in  the  Micity  of 
'your  fellow  creatures  !  no  connexion  with  the  qhain  of  humanity,  although  only  a 
small  link  thereof!  fie,  fie!'  This  monitor  explained  to  mc,  that  when  we  take 
pleaiiure  in  seeing  others  happv,  we  cannot  be  lonesome  or  forlorn  ourselves ;  that 
the  innocent  diversion  of  a  surrounding  circle  includes  us  in  its  sunshine ;  that, 
without  having  an  assignation  or  intrigue,  a  party  to  join,  or  a  festival  to  attend, 
there  is  no  more  rational  pleasure  than  that  of  being  a. looker-on  when  youth  and 
mirth  form  a  party  together. 

*''  The  selfish  and  cold-hearted  man  will  turn  aside  from  what  he  may  proudly 
and  iinfoclingly  term  folly,  from  the  relaxations  of  the  people  ;  hut  they  will  never 
he  indiOerent  to  Thk  WAXDaRiNo  Hsuirr.^* 
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nan  who  on  a  &t\e  bri^lil  morning  sleps  forth  iVoiS. 
hotel  in  ii  pan  of  London  which  aiimits  some  ol  Uie  charming  Iresh* 
nus  of  forly  day,  and  Tull  of  htallh  and  atrenglh  and  cheerfulness, 
feeling  himself  in  good  nerves,  and  dressed  lo  his  perfcet  satisfaction, 
MHclogged  witli  any  ponderous,  unmanage.ible.  and  inelegant  compa- 
nion, hds  London  "  all  before  him  where  to  choos«'"  pleasing  occupa- 
tion or  rational  anjusemenl  for  tlie  day.  Happier  still,  if,  for  his  com- 
paniun  in  these  feelings  and  these  pursuits,  he  ha.s  some  friend  of  simi- 
lar laale,  some  nmn  who  hales  tlie  mere  busines.^  and  gravity,  and  all 
tlie  pervading  hyporrisy  of  life,  Hnd  loves  to  partake  of  its  allowable 
plensiires  and  advantageous  elegancies  when  he  cnn.  Willi  such  a  mna 
there  is  no  fear  of  being  deludfd  into  llie  city,vW  decoyed  into  tha 
bBJefiil  ouukirts  of  the  town;  he  lovoi  the  western  air,  and  doals  on 
the  growing  msgniftrpnre  of  the  capital ;  and  whether  in  the  morning, 
or  alVnioiin,  or  night,  lives  only  (or  the  best  parts  of  the  great  woild 
of  the  mriro^iolis.  On  such  a  morning,  and  with  such  inienlions,  and 
in  sucli  a  hiippy  state  of  mind  and  body,  and  above  all,  wilh  such 
an  eiiiightfned  and  l)eloved  frii-nd,  did  1  set  forth  on  ilie  lecond  day  of 
my  stay  in  (own  ;  but  we  had  not  reached  the  boliom  of  St.  Jamea'^- 
street  before  the  provoking  chancers  of  the  place  clashed  us  with  a  man 
freali  from  Lincolnshire^  with  all  the  odour  of  its  feus  about  bim  ;  a 
man  who  from  his  youth  upwards  had  passed  his  inglorious  days  in 
that  pleasing  part  of  England.  It  would  have  been  cruel,  heattlesa, 
utterly  despicable,  to  meet  the  honest  joy  with  which  lie  gre«ed  ua  by 
any  coldness  or  afTectalion;  and,  not  knowing  how  lo  avoid  il,  we 
allowed  all  our  brif^iii  visions  to  be  dissipated  at  once,  and  the  whole 
design  of  the  day  to  take  its  form  and  colour  from  our  worthy  but 
sonu^what  rustical  companion.  There  was  no  time  for  reflection,  and 
it  was  not  without  disap])oinlmeni  thai  1  found  in  a  few  moments  I 
had  |>rumised,  or  rather  was  sentenced,  lo  see  Sf,  PwuV*  llial  very 
day,  and  already  bending  my  steps  away  from  the  Eden  of  the  West. 
The  Tower  itself,  with  all  its  armour  ami  its  beasts,  was  darkly  hinted 
at !  but  happly  for  me  that  scheme  Providence  averted ;  for  no  sus- 
pected traitor  ever  visited  that  strange  old  pile  of  barbarous  lime* 
and  barbarous  tiwte,  that  monument  of  regal  crimes  and  monstrous 
lyruniiy,  with  mof«  rt^luetance  than  myself,  when  "  for  some  sin"  I  have 
been  dragged  (hitlier  by  a  sight-seeing  friend. 

The  approach  to  St.  Paul's,  iu  spile  of  building;  wliich  have  no  asso- 
ciation with  it,  is  n  grand  thing,  and  its  aspect  from  Ludgate-hill  full  of 
mttguificeuce.  The  passenger  has  scarcely  time  to  catch  more  than  a 
glimpse  of  this,  such  is  the  hurry  of  the  corner  of  the  church-yard.  Of 
all  llioroughfares  this  is  tlie  most  crowded,  bustling,  and  ihought-inler- 
nipling;  and  to  tho^e  who  are  fond  of  contrasti,  I  know  none  which 
may  be  more  slroncly  lecom  mended  ihan  that  of  which  we  are  sensible, 
■rhen,  ascending  by  die  broad  steps  of  the  Cathedral,  a  moment  ele- 
vates us  above  the  struggling  and  the  racket  of  the  city,  and  shrouds  us 
in  the  silence  of  that  vast  and  solemn  sanctuary.  Fifteen  years  liad 
elapsed  since  I  had  before  ascended  those  steps,  and  tite  events  of  them^ 
ibcir  good  and  evil  thiugs,  passed  lielore  uic  by  some  inenlul  magir  in 
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a  single  moment,  all  distinct  and  Tivid  and  independent  of  time  and 
distance ;  but  London  is  not  a  place  to  indulge  sentiment  in,  and  ab- 
stractions, however^flattering  to  human  pride,  are  but  follies  alter  all. 
Fifteen  years  had  made  a  difference  in  Sc.  Paul's.  Not  that  in  that 
petty  space  of  time  its  everlasting  dome  had  shown  symptoms  of  decay, 
or  any  feature  of  its  aisles  had  'mouldered  into  dust,  but  there  was  a 
rejuvenescence  that  startled  one.  It  dwelt  in  my  recollection  a 
gloomy,  dusty,  and  immeasurable  place,  and  I  found  it  enlivened  in 
<!oIour,  with  marks  of  care  and  attention  about  it^  and  all  its  proportions 
visible  at  once. 

The  vastness  of  the  church,  as  seen  from  the  centre  of  the  floor,  is 
most  imposing ;  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  its  extent,  its 
length,  its  width,  and  the  unbroken  loftiness  of  the  dome  above,  into 
the  recesses  of  which  the  eye  ascends  and  penetrates  until  respiration  is 
thickened  and  the  brain  grows  giddy,  and  we  seek  relief  in  the  contem- 
plation of  objects  nearer  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  immediately 
around  us,  the  monuments  of  the  illustrious  dead*  It  b  disagreeable  to 
have  to  say  that  the  general  effect  of  these  works  of  art  in  this  buildii^ 
18  unpleasant,  few  of  them  being  in  good  taste,  and  many  of  them  so 
overloaded  with  allegory  as  to  be  quite  absurd.  The  monument  to 
I^cton  can  never  be  seen,  without  interest,  by  those  to  whom  the  most 
devoted  courage  of  a  soldier  is  dear ;  and  there  are  many  more  to 
proud  names  in  military  annals  which  revive  the  almost  forgotten 
glories  of  the  stirring  years  so  lately  past.  The  simple  inscription 
imder  the  organ,  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  is  a  happy  instance  of  taste ; 
and  although  I  am  far  firom  disputing  the  propriety  of  its  being  in 
Latin,  it  is  still  a  pity  that  four-fifths  of  those  who  gaze  and  wonder  at 
St.  Paul's  should  be  unable  to  profit  by  it,  and  thus  l>e  reminded  of  a 
tribute  of  gratitude  to  a  name  which  should  never  be  forgotten.  It 
iFould  be  painfiil  to  enumerate  the  monuments  disfigured  by  angels 
and  by  wild  beasts  (howling  ^  in  dull  cold  marble,")  and  by  Britannias 
and  by  trumpets  and  all  the  noisy  extravagancies  which  frantic  allegory 
has  associated  with  the  silent  grave.  The  monument  to  the  immortal 
Nelson  is  rather  less  unhappy  in  this  respect  than  some  of  the  rest ;  but 
I  confess  that  to  me  the  statue  of  the  man,  with  its  likeness  to  the  figure 
which  he  bore  while  on  earth,  would  be  more  interesting  and  more 
affecting  without  that  undefinable  female  and  the  two  little  school- 
boys, and  yet  more  without  that  huge  and  very  unconcerned  looking 
lion,  which  we  are  left  to  suppose  means  England.  Nay,  I  am  so  fas- 
tidious that  I  cannot  admire  the  keys  in  the  hand  of  Howard ;  by  a 
strange  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  sculptor,  they  give  the  philanthro- 
pist a  sort  of  jailor-look,  and  sometimes  cause  him  to  be  oddly  mistaken 
for  St.  Peter :  his  statue  and  his  name  would  be  sufficient,  the  keys 
and  the  trickery  about  him  are  superfluous.  Every  one  must  feel 
more  pleasure  in  contemplating  that  monument,  in  which  an  officer  is 
seen  falling  from  his  horse  with  a  fatal  wound  into  the  arms  of  a  sol- 
dier, than  in  beholding  others  in  which  dymg  heroes  have  some 
fairy  nymph  about  thom,  some  goddess  or  equivocal  female,  standing 
amid  the  dying  and  the  dead,  half-armed  like  a  soldier  and  half-clothed 
like  a  woman,  spruncr  or  dropt  from  nobody  knows  where  to  do  nobody 
knows  what.     It  is  high  time  hideed  that  a  purer  taste  should  prevail 
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figure  of  a  uhild  by  Chantrey,  represenlfd  wiili  all  the  lovpUness  of 
early  dpiith,  iiniling  all  i)ihI  is  sweet  on  earth  with  something  borrowed  T 
from  ihat  purer  world  whitlier  the  spirit  of  the  little  innoriiii  has  fled^ 
lei  anv  one  look  at  such  a  fiinir«  of  a  child  sleeping  in  simple  and  iin- 
ffincirul  allire  upon  its  marble  lomb,  and  say  whether  figures  of  angrlRi 
or  of  all  the  birJv  of  the  air  and  be»sls  of  the  field  could  add  to  lit 
touching  inieresi,.  or  make  it  more  affect  the  heajl.  It  is  in  the  want 
of  this  species  of  iulcrcsi,  and  in  llie  interruption  of  ihcse  sncred  feel- 
ings, thai  we  6nd  ibc  utter  folly  and  emptiness  of  elaborate  nllegnry. 

The  eyes  of  most  people  are  so  linle  accustomed  lo  making  an  ac- 
curate admeasurement  of  heJEhts,  that  the  loftiness  of  St.  Paul's  cnil 
perbaps  only  be  estimated  justly  from  below.  If  we  ascend  to  the 
whiiuffittg  gftllcry,  n  height  far  above  the  liabitationg  of  the  people  of 
Loudon,  the  view  downwards  is  overpowering,  affecting  various  heads 
ill  various  ways — producing  vertigo  in  some,  sickness  in  others,  and  an 
awful  fueling  cif  nvertUniw-iVireReH  in  a  few  ;  a  sort  of  propensity  to 
drop  tlirough  llu-  passive  air  upon  the  hard  marble  below,  a  thought 
full  of  madnesN  and  horror :  but  when  we  ascend  tar  above  tfab  point, 
and  even  to  more  than  double  its  elevation,  the  fearful  height  does  not 
seem  proporlionably  increased,  the  feeling  it  inspired  before  Memin? 
scarcely  to  admit  of  agg'ravaiion.  The  whispering-gallery  is  indeeq 
to  many  a  fearful  place-  The  surpassing  altitude  of  dome  and  towel 
above,  the  yawning  and  immense  abyss  below,  the  stem  marble  spread 
out  to  dash  ihe  mortal  frame  to  instant  dust,  the  narrowness  of  (he  cir- 
cular gallery,  the  overshadowing  of  the  superincumbent  vault,  the  ap- 
palling loudness  of  every  common  sound,  and  tlie  loud  wind  heard  ever 
sweeping  round  the  dome  itself,  produce  an  incredibly  alarming  effect 
on  some  individuals.  I  am  one  of  those  happy  and  composed  people 
who  could  limk  down  from  a  balloon  in  its  most  ambitious  ascent  with- 
mil  a  shudder ;  and  I  could  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  in  the  whispering* 
gallery  as  pleasantly  as  in  any  other  prison  from  which  the  view  of  ttte 
cweet  world  was  in  the  same  way  utterly  excluded ;  for  coiitinenient 
there  would  be  a  dreadful  punishment  on  this  last  account,  alihokigh  t 
suppose  the  sage  who  many  times  a-day  does  there  rejieat  liis  story  of 
the  birth,  education,  and  extravagance  of  the  church,  feels  kia  daily 
durance  mitigated  by  the  conscious  pleasure  of  continually  accumulating 
property. 

It  gave  nie  much  pleasure  to  see  the  banners,  taken  from  many  a 
vaunting  fue,  and  among  others  the  proud  tri-color  itself,  by  the  mari- 
ners of  lilngUnd,  all  which  were  formerly  scattered  about  die  western 
division  of  the  cathedral,  ragged,  black,  and  neglected,  now  ranged 
round  within  the  douie,  which  has  thus  becurae,  u-ithoui  any  formal 
prqiaration,  a  receptaclr  of  trophies,  as  llie  Kpace  below  has  become  ■ 
van  inausoleuro  to  worth,  lenming,  and  bravery. 

The  young,  the  as|)iring,  the  new  lo  London,  can  si'Idom  be  restrained 
from  ascending  to  the  airy  gnllery  a1>ove  the  dome,  and  there,  in 
describing  a  most  limited  circle,  the  eye  takes  in  ten  thousand  histories. 
London,  with  nil  its  vicissitudes,  with  all  its  generations,  with  nil  the 
pri'seiit  and  nil  the  past  about  it,  is  stretched  beneath  us,  and  almost 
rvery  house  visible.      Even  froiQ  thai  height  the  eye  cannot,  in  alt  i 
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directions,  oifferleap  the  collossal  city,  and  what  is  seen  of  green  fields 
and  hills  is  seen  with  the  indistinctness  of  another  world.  Tlie  wind 
storms  for  ever  round  the  cupola,  blowing  the  fair  and  adventurous 
ladies  about  ("  a  chartered  libertine !'')  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  whilst 
the  spectator  feeb  almost  disposed  to  lose  his  confidence  in  the  secure 
and  eternal  pedestal  on  which  he  stands,  and  breathlessly  enjoys  the 
sublimity  of  apparent  danger  without  the  reality. 

It  is  when  wc  begin  to  descend  from  this  immense  elevation  that  we 
feel  the  fatigue  which  our  over-excitement  has  caused  us  to  incur  ;  and 
that  man  may  be  considered  the  favourite  of  fortune  who  begins  to  re- 
trace the  never-ending  steps  when  the  organ  is  pealing  in  the  afternoon 
service ;  for  at  such  a  time  fits  of  melody  will  burst  upon  him  at  un- 
expected turns,  and  the  piercing  voices  of  the  "  full-voiced  choir  below'' 
will  penetrate  the  intricate  recesses  of  the  vast  structure,  and  vibra- 
tions of  harmony  will  meet  him  suddenly  in  unexpected  angles  and  sinu- 
osities of  the  building.  Sweet  sounds  will  be  heard  now  near,  now 
distant,  as  if  borne  to  him  by  the  soft  and  fitful  breeze,  and  every  thing 
will  conspire  to  shorten  his  journey  downwards.  On  leaving  the  build- 
ing, and  descending  the  broad  steps  which  lead  almost  into  the  cele- 
brated, and  as  it  seems,  perpetual  pastry-cook's  shop  opposite,  we 
again  feel  the  contrast  between  the  calm  and  silence  of  the  solemn 
temple  we  have  left,  and  the  bustling,  restless,  and  money-making  woiid. 
Turning  to  its  western  grandeur  as  we  descend  the  hiU  and  re-plunge 
into  all  the  hurry  of  London,  it  stands  lofty,  singular,  and  subUnie, 
silent,  unchangeable,  impenetrable  to  all  the  noise  which  agitates  the 
air  around  it,  and  is  to  the  city  what  a  towering  mountain  is  to  the 
plain  beneath ;  its  grandeur  unapproachable  by  the  indolent  vulgar, 
Its  atmosphere  uninfected  by  commerce  and  turmoil ; — a  place  sacred 
from  all  the  ordinary  wretchedness  of  common-place  Dfe,  presenting 
itself  fearlessly  and  uninjured  to  the  storm,  the  tempest,  the  lightning, 
and  ever  and  anon  holding  mysterious  and  ^'  dark  communion  with  the 
cloud."  Thus  too,  at  night,  seen  from  the  river  or  the  bridges,  it  rests 
in  its  gloomy  vastness  over  the  subsiding  activity  of  the  city,  like  some 
presiding  and  superior  power,  whilst  its  deep-toned  bell  sounds  along 
the  line  of  river 

"  Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar,'* 

and  awakening  the  imposing  echoes  of  Westminster.  Thus  too,  in  apr 
proaching  the  capital,  as  in  sailing  up  the  Thames,  long  before  arriving 
within  the  sounds  of  London,  its  awful  dome  and  brilliant  cross  are 
often  beheld  lifted  up  as  it  were  in  mid  air,  floating  on  the  thick  and 
murky  vapours  in  which  the  vast  and  invisible  city  b  enveloped. 

The  opinion  of  my  Lincolnshire  friend  on  these  subjects  I  may  per- 
4iaps  be  induced  to  conununicate  at  another  opportunity. 

C. 
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It  is  tu  vntii  lo  attempt  a  sepurale  notice  of  all  the  Paris  sights. 
They  coine,  like  blushing  honoiu-s,  "  tliick  upon  me  i"  and  drive  me 
out  of  my  pililul  retail  business  into  a  line  of  wholesale  coinbinatiuns. 
ilome-racing,  ballooning,  drunkenness.  La  Bosiere,  and  La  iit.  Louis, 
mnke  but  an  odd  Jumble,  I  ninst  confess.  It  is,  like  thai  of  a  modera 
work,  "  rank  cuufusion  in  the  orders  of  precedence" — but  no  mailer ; 
syiiuneiricul  arrangement  must  nol  be  expected  from  a  head  which  llie 
laai  month's  varieties  huvc  set  spianiiig  Hke  a  merry-go-round.  I'he 
sun,  that  so  long  refused  lo  shine,  has  m  lengtli  hurst  out,  nnd  warmed 
into  life  all  the  rpheineml  eujoynienls  of  France.  Before  ihi-ir  fluiter- 
ings  subside  into  the  winter's  iuaniiy,  1  must  endeavour  to  pluck  a  feiv 
of  those  innumerable  feathers,  wliicli  compose  tlieir  butterSy  wiiigk.  I 
liave  bitii  ut  about  IwCDiy  fetes  and  lairs  within  a  month ;  and  being 
coiupk-hdy  disbiuiliened  of  the  tricndsliip,  and  even  prrst-nee,  of  my 
quondam  aabaciaie  De  Vaurien,  I  was  driven  out  upon  the  stornny  miU- 
tudes  of  public  places  and  suburlian  pleasures.  I  was  for  many  days 
tossed  about  an  "  the  multitudinous  sea ;"  borne  along  the  moving 
waves  of  llie  crowd ;  carried  forward  by  the  gale  of  the  popular  breath 
(not  over  "'spicy,"  lo  be  sure.)  like  any  otlier  privateer  or  pleasure- 
barge  running  ready  rigged  before  the  wind.  Continuing  this  maritime 
allusion  to  my  pursuits,  and  at  the  same  time  adapting  an  epithet  used 
by  that  etijuisite  equestrian  Geoffrey  Gambado,  to  designute  such 
piratical  marauders  on  the  face  of  nature,  I  may  call  myself  a  culler^ 
f.  e.  daf«y-cutier,  and  confess  in  this  capacity  my  manifold  offences  in 
my  cruise  after  curiosities.  Many  a  thousand  have  1  crushed  of  ibme 
—  Vfer,  modal,  criouiuu-tipped  Oowai, 

il  fiunis  has  K,  or 


< 


tccording  to  Chaucer — when  bringing  myself  to  on  anchor,  on  beds 

OfiUiilKi  pieil.  Slid  violrii  blur, 

Anil  ladyimocka  alt  ovFr  wKilr, 
And  cuckvo  budt  af  yellow  hoe, 

as  Shakspetu^  says — I  have,  upon  gening  under  sail  again,  had  the 
variegated  reproaches  uf  many  a  murdered  flower,  staring  in  the  face- 
any  one  who  happened  to  follow  me.  It  really  grieved  me  to  the  hcarl  ' 
to  witness  and  partake  in  these  floral  depredations  ;  and  it  is  positively 
fWR  of  the  chief  evils  of  thai  propensity  for  everlasting  dance  which  en- 
titles this  nation  to  have  St.  Vitus  for  its  patron,  that  there  is  not  a  spot 
of  meadow  or  pasture-ground  round  ihc  capital  sacred  Irom  the  trev 
passes  of  "  Le  Cavalier  Seu/,''  "  CAattez  deux,"  "  La  rhaine  An- 
f  lauc,''  and  such  like  l>oisterous  intruders.  The  fact  is,  thst  no  man 
Tikes  a  fete  better  than  I  do.  Once  and  awny,  a  rural  party  of  joyous 
peasants,  or  a  group  of  gay  grueUft,  Irippine  it — not  on  the  ^fen^ 
alas  !  but  on  "  the  ni»*ei  lawn  or  fallow  grey,"  if  you  will — ij  as  pka-  ■ 
rent  a  sight  as  one  could  wish. 
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I  delight  in  dancing,  but  then  I  love  moderation,  and  I  hate  excess, 
coupled  with  which  pleasure  is  (like  the  punishment  of  What's-his- 
name,  the  tyrant  of  old)  a  living  body  joined  to  a  dead  carcase.  Now 
the  French,  at  this  season  at  least,  think  of  nothing  but  fetes,  and  do 
nothing  but  dance.  All  tlie  world  goes  capering,  and  there  b  no  fear 
of  treason  certainly,  for  every  one  seems  to  have  ^^  music  in  his  9oieJ^ 
A  working-day  must  be  a  delightful  holiday,  I  am  sure,  when  they  can, 
without  being  singidar,  put  their  feet  at  full  length  upon  the  ground ; 
lor  at  present  all,  young,  old,  well  or  ailing,  are  from  Sunday  momiDg 
to  Saturday  night  ^^  on  the  light  fantastic  toe" — except  one  hideous  fat 
old  woman,  who  nearly  crushed  the  com  of  my  left  foot  with  the  tread- 
mill  pressure  of  her  heavy  heel  the  other  day,  at  the  horse-races  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  And  this  reminiscence  brings  me  round  quite  natiH 
rally  to  my  subject. 

Horse-racing,  then,  in  France,  is  precisely  what  opera-dancing  is  in 
England,  or  opera-singing  in  America.  None  of  them  are  indigenooi 
to  the  soil ;  the  natives  are  not  cut  out  for  such  exercises  of  the  arm,  die 
leg.  or  the  voice.  The  performers  must  all  be  imported ;  for  the  home- 
breed,  in  their  various  ways,  are  too  much  or  too  little  refined  for  the 
several  accomplishments.  It  will  ever  be  thus  in  countries  so  remote  in 
manners  and  institutions.  The  social  soil  can  never  be  ploughed|  nor 
the  national  flings  harrowed  up,  so  as  to  bring  forth  the  fruits,  which 
are  looked  on  as  the  productions  of  a  barbarous  or  a  degenerate  clime. 
Would  John  Bull  give  his  Newmarket  for  L' Academic  Royale  de 
Musique — for  which  last  word  read  la  dantt  7  Not  he !  any  more  than 
an  independent  Yankee  would  barter  his  hard-earned  liboly,  for  the 
emasculated  refinement  that 

"  Squeaks  and  gibbers  in  the  Roman  streets.** 

For  my  part,  I  am  always  happy  to  see  a  people  gasing  with  plea- 
sure, in  tlie  heart  of  their  capital,  on  an  exhibition  of  foreign  skill,  which 
they  nevertheless  most  heartily  despise.  It  is  a  proof  of  independence 
of  feoling ;  of  a  notion  of  self-superiority  in  matters  of  importance, 
without  which  no  people  can  be  great ;  and,  above  all  things,  it  satisfies 
me  that,  in  my  time  at  least,  there  is  no  danger  of  those  distinctive 
features  being  nibbed  off,  which  keep  all  countries  from  becoming  (the 
most  abhorrent  of  improoements  to  my  mind)  one  great,  undistinguish- 
able,  monstrous  family.  I  love  to  hear  an  Englishman  allow  the 
French  to  be  the  best  dancers,  and  a  Frenchman  acknowledge  us  to  be 
the  best  boxers  in  the  world.  There  is  something  so  naive  in  the  first, 
and  so  unso/^«^icated  in  the  latter  !  and  the  admission  is  always  made 
with  so  truly  national  a  toss  of  the  head  or  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  as 
the  case  may  be !  Vestris  and  Paul,  kicking  their  heels  against  the 
fly-scenes  of  the  opcra-liousoj  arc  objects  of  high  delight  and  deep  con- 
tempt to  the  applauding  English  audience — while  Tom  Cribb  or  Ran- 
dall, making  their  best  display  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  would  amuse 
the  Parisians  while  they  pronounced  the  pugilists  to  be  barbarians. 
Those  national  incongruities  are  all  as  they  should  be.  What  we  are 
pr.'jd  of,  the  French  despise,  and  rice  rer^d.  We  are,  like  our  roast 
b<*f,  too  underdone  and  too  plain  for  their  palates;  and  they,  like 
their  fricassees,  too  unsubstantial  and  too  uaucy  for  ours.    It  is  just  ^ 
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inoraVy  impossible  lur  John  Bull  and  Monsieur  Ue  liwnouilles  lo  have 
ihc  smni^  iiotio[iB  o(  politics  and  pleasures,  as  it  u  ^AiciciiUy  impossible 
ilint  they  could  reseiiibli'  each  other  in  features  or  complt- iiiiiii.  As  to 
horse-racing,  In  which  we  excel,  it  is  a  matter  of  coume  thai  the  t'rencli 
should  botch  it.  To  succeed  in  such  a  pursuit,  men  tnuxl,  of  all 
things,  love  the  country,  and  have  a  relish  for  niral  pleasures.  Of 
them  ihc  French  gentty  know  little  or  nothing,  bpyond  transplanting 
their  natural  productions  to  the  towns ;  and  probably  the  greatest  bur- 
lesque cii»ting  is  the  annual  exhibition  of  honc'racing  in  the  cnpitnl  of 
France,— from  the  simple  reason,  that  the  sciors  and  ihi-  sprciaturs 
have  no  sympathy  in  common.  The  place,  loo,  ap  propria  led,  Uii  not 
adapted,  for  the  race,  is  enough  to  destroy  all  enjoyment  in  it ;  and  has 
been  chosen  only  from  a  stupid  revolutionary  imilHtion  of  the  nncif-nt 
Romans,  who  held  their  F'asta  Equiriie  in  the  Camptis  Marlius.  In- 
stead of  a  smooth  and  level  turf,  against  which,  with  us,  the  noble 
animals  strike  their  elastic  limbs,  and  boimd  along  in  grace  atid  br.inty 
to  the  goal,  here  (hey  plough  through  an  immense  bed  of  sand,  hlioniv 
ing  and  panting,  and  covered  with  a  coat  of  dust  and  sweat,  jaded  iind 
disheartened,  and  looking  any  thing,  in  short,  but  what  one  experts  in 
a  "  high-mettled  racer,"  Such  as  the  thing  is,  it  is  almost  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  Englishmen.  A  French  jockey  rarely  appears ;  and  the  only 
gratifying  object,  to  ray  eyes,  in  the  display,  was  the  knowing  air  witti 
which  the  riders  mounied  their  steeds,  and  gave  them  their  preparatory 
canter  through  the  ranks  of  gaping  ipooneyg  about  them.  It  was 
iunu>iing  too  (though  somewhat  humilTaling  from  its  anli-Englisii  look) 
to  «ee  tlie  winners  of  the  prizes,  two  thorough-t>red  horsedealers,  with 
all  the  blunt,  and  rather  slanirish,  air  of  their  prnfession,  lead  their 
respective  horses  up  to  the  foot  of  balcony,  (from  which  the  Duchess 
of  Berry  superintended  the  scene)  precedt^  by  a  band  of  music,  and 
escorted  by  a  troop  of  horse-grenadiers.  I  did  not  much  like  to  see 
my  two  countrymen  twirling  their  hats  in  one  hand,  stuffing  the  other 
into  (heir  breeches-pockets,  and  looking  attogciher  so  confoundedly 
gauche  in  the  presence  of  "  les  augusies  personnages."  I  could  not 
help  smiling,  however,  when  they  took  their  silver  coffee-pot  and  ewer 
away  in  ti'iumph  under  their  arms ;  and  as  (hey  gave  their  several 
scrapes  of  the  foot,  and  bobbed  their  bows  up  lo  (he  balcony,  and 
turned  off  upon  their  heeb,  1  thought  I  distinguished  on  each  of  their 
countenances  an  expi^saion  that  seemed  to  say,  *'  All  my  eye,  Betty 

Next  came  Mademoiselle  Gamerin  and  her  balloon  ;  (ind  they  were 
much  more  to  (he  (asle  of  ihe  spectators — she  gracefully  bowing  and 
looklnggaily,  If  moving  along,  gaudy,  inflated,  and"  full  of  emptiness.'* 
Vp  she  sailed  upon  her  aerial  voyage,  not  to  go  round  the  world,  but 
merely  (a  hard  task,  alas  !)  to  get  above  it ;  and  if  a  man  may  jiidife 
of  hb  fellows  by  his  own  feelings  or  their  faces,  (most  imcertain  tests  I 
allow,)  (here  was  scarce  a  looker-on  who  did  not  in  the  enlhusinsm  of 
the  moment,  wish  lo  be  yoked  in  (he  car  with  ihc  adventurous 
DiymDh,  "  fat,  fair,  and  forty  "  as  she  looked  lo  be, 

J^iiad  long  had  a  desire  (o  atniitt  (as  we  say  in  France)  at  la  fete  de 

'\fre,     Eurty  associations,  boyish  imaginings,  Madame  de  Genlis, 

Other  delusions,  had  fixed  this  passion  deep  in  my  mind.     Puto- 


^^^^_[  had  long 
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rality  and  purity ,  and  innocence  and  ingenuousness,  and  such  aniniu- 
ting  alliterations,  floated  before  me,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  prepared 
me  for — an  utter  disappointment.  I  had  gone  to  the  Champ  de  Many 
my  brain  crammed,  like  a  Yorkshire  newspaper,  with  the  anticipated 
joys  of  horsenracing,  and  1  came  away  knocked  up  like  a  sorry  hack-* 
there  are  various  kinds,  reader,  as  the  booksellers  could  teU  you.  f 
went  to  the  fete  of  the  Rosiere,  my  head  as  full  as  a  flower-pot  of  bloom 
and  fragrance,  and  i  returned  with  every  expectation  as  withered  as 
the  faded  wreath  that  adorns  the  image  of  the  Virgin  over  the  porch  of 
Suresne's  Church.  There  never  were  such  cruel  pains  taken  by  a  Cure, 
with  or  without  the  commands  of  his  superiors,  to  render  common-place 
and  unpopular  an  institution  full  of  sense  and  sentiment,  as  have  been 
taken  in  the  present  instance  by  tlie  Cure  of  Suresne.  The  fete  of 
la  Rosi^re,  established  on  the  basis  of  national  feeling  and  true  moral- 

S,  was  in  its  origin  meant  to  reward  with  a  garland  ^full  as  honoura- 
\per$e  as  a  blue  ribbon)  the  girl  of  the  village  who  combined  the 
best  life  with  the  most  graceful  demeanour.     To-day  the  whole  matter, 
if  I  am  rightly  informed,  (and  I  beg  that  this  clause  may  be  a  saving 
one,)  has  become  an  aflair  of  paltry  intrigue  and  party  prejudice.     The 
fortunate  maiden  last  year  was  the  daughter  of  the  Maire  I  Now,  though 
I  would  no  more  exclude  the  progeny  of  a  Maire  from  the  right  to  the 
Rosiere  any  more  than  the  prize  of  the  horse-race,  I  think  the  public 
functionary  ought  not  to  have  let  his  daughter  enter  the  lista,  lest  the 
people  might  suppose  hit  situation  to  hive  some  influence  in  her  success. 
They  think  so  at  Suresne,  I  can  assure  him ;  but  the  discontent  b  at  hs 
height  this  summer,  from  the  Cure  having  refused  the  claims  of  all  the 
girls  of  the  village  who  could  be  convicted  of  having  gone  to  a  fete  or 
a  dance  during  the  year  !  Imagine  this,  in  France— on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine — within  sight  of  Paris  I  It  is  the  most  preposterous  innova- 
tion of  modem  epurationSy  for  it  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  national 
manners  and  character.    A  French  girl  entided  to  be  crowned  Rosiere 
in  prnpdrtjon  as  she  is  ignorant  of  ^^  Balancer  and  Rigadoon !"  why  it 
IS  worthy  of  John  Knox,  who  did  not  deal  harder  with  Mary,  his  gay- 
mannered  and  French-hearted  Queen,  than  this  Cure  with  his  virgin 
parishioners.     There  were,  as  may  be  supposed,  scarcely  any  candi- 
dates, for  the  favoured  maiden,  instead  of  being  ^^  one  in  a  hundred," 
was,  of  course,  only  one  out  of  four  or  five ;  and  these,  no  doubt,  the 
pious  wallfiowers  of  former  ball-rooms,  who,  unable  to  get  a  flesh  and 
blood  partner  in  a  mortal  quadrille,  have  been  forced  to  walti  through 
the  year  with  the  memory  of  some  dead-and-gone  saint  of  the  second 
century.     Mademoiselle  Julienne  Sometliing-or-other  may,  therefore, 
arrange  her  garland  before  the  looking-glass,  without  exciting  the  least 
onvy  in  the  majority  of  her  fellow-villagers. 

As  for  me,  I  turned  from  the  contemplation  of  these  puny  conten- 
tions to  the  overwhelming  enjoyments  of  ^^  La  Saint-Louis.^^  Here^ 
thought  I,  I  shall  see  something  worthy  of  the  genuine  fete  of  religion 
and  royalty  combined.  Saint  Louis  and  King  Louis  are  to  be  cele- 
brated together  to-day — the  throne  and  the  altar — ^regal  splendour  with 
Christian  piety — all  the  national  virtues  consecrating  a  few  of  the 
nation ;il  vanities — civility  and  sobriety  walking  hand-in-hand  with 
gracefubiess  and  gaiety !  That  was  something  like  a  combination  for 
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nn  nmnttnir  of  Tetes ; — bo  away  I  tnidgad  in  the  liot  sun  of  the  STith  of 
Augiul,  glowing  wilh  expectation,  and  determined  to  be  pleased:— 
and  a  dodged  fellow  he  must  have  been  who  was  not  pleased  wilh  ihe 
sight  of  the  Chanips  Llj-seea  at  noon  of  that  day.  Every  thing  llmt 
could  give  pleasure  (to  an  unthinking  people  at  least)  was  gnthcred  to- 
gether. Merrj-andrews,  mountebanks,  rope-dancers,  ban<ls  of  music, 
games  of  all  kinds,  and  every  kindly  gaiety,  were  collected  on  the  spot. 
1  really  wandered  through  these  Elysran  fiehU,  something  in  the  niooit 
of  the  happiest  of  the  shades.  A  thousand  vagaries  crossed  me  at 
everj'  turn ;  but  that,  I  tliink,  which  caused  me  to  moralixe  the  most, 
was  the  poor  devils  climbing  up  immensely  high  poles  to  come  at  the 
reward  of  their  aspirings — a  silver  watch,  a  pair  of  buckles,  or  some 
such  ornajnent.  It  was  painfully  amusing  to  see  these  climbers  strain- 
ing upwards ;  the  earliest  cleaning  off  the  greasy  unction,  with  which 
each  pole  was  larded  half-mast  high,  then  slipping  down  to  earth,  and 
followed  by  others,  all  wilh  their  pockets  filled  with  sand  to  fling  upon 
the  pole  above  them  and  give  them  a  chance  of  clinging  to  it  the 
belter  in  their  ascent.  I  thought  of  the  strange  contrast  presented  by 
this  road  to  wealth  and  fame  to  all  the  others  in  life.  Instead  of  being 
harsh  and  rugged,  the  only  fault  of  this  was  being  loo  smooth  ;  and 
ihe  only  effort  of  the  adventurers  was,  not  lo  level  obstacles,  but  to 
roughen  iheu*  way  to  fartime.  Here,  too,  were  no  sharp  turns  or  short 
cuts.  This  was  plain,  straight-forward,  up-pole  work ;  and  so  fai' 
from  B  needy  aspirant  bnng,  as  in  common  cases,  the  mosi  looked 
down  upon,  the  fellow  the  most  in-kneed,  on  the  present  occasion,  had 
the  best  chance  of  getting  above  the  world.  Then  came  the  tmnria- 
tiotu — those  whirlwind  disturbers  of  the  nicest  train  of  phUosophical 
speculation.  I  bethought  me  of  barbers'  poles,  and  the  Polish  lancers, 
and  the  North  Pole,  and  Capt.  Parry,  and  so  on — until  I  was  roused 
by  the  noise  of  wheels,  and  the  shouts  of  the  human  animals  that  were 
dragging  along  the  body  of  a  cart,  with  a  huge  empty  barrel  ihereon. 

The  group  that  presented  itself  was  fnghtfut.  It  consisted  of  a 
couple  of  doBcn  ragged,  villain-visaged  fellows,  with  about  as  many 
atrocious  specimens  of  female  degradation,  coming  forward  towards 
the  place  where  the  wine  was  to  be  distributed.  It  was  as  if  a  band  of 
demons  had  stolen  into  Paradise.  They  came  on  with  gestures  and 
exclamations  fitting  their  appearance ;  brushed  through  (he  dancers; 
broke  in  upon  the  sports  ;  and,  as  if  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
pidice,  took  up  a  position  In  front  of  one  of  the  depots  of  provisions,  i 
iriiich  were  to  be  immediately  scattered  gratis  to  llie  crowd.  As  every 
eye  turned  on  these  savages,  each  tongue  exclaimed — "  .^h,  voiln  lea 
gttu  det  Faubourgi '"  Aha !  (said  I  to  myself,  like  lite  Lord  Cham- 
berlsin,  in  Henry  'VIIIlli,) — 

"  ThiTi-  ■.  ■  irin>  r«l>ble  Id  in !     Are  bU  iI«« 
Our  fiiHiful  rrimds  a'  ihr  nubuibi  ?" 

And  I  moved  forward  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  this  odious  depu- 
tation from  all  that  is  most  odious  in  France.  I  shall  not  detail  the 
tewlt  of  my  observations,  but  merely  stale,  that  every  sia^e  erected  for 
ihe  dUtrHwlion  was  guarded  at  fool  by  a  band  of  those  miscreants,  who 
•»  u  anxious  to  widlow  in  wine  to-day,  as  then-  fathers  (or  themselves 
perhaps)  were  to  Imlhe  in  blood  this  day  thirty  years.  At  two  o'clock 
V«l..  VI.  Na.  as.— lB21t  68 
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Ae  ifistrflmtioD  commenced.  Bmd,  meal,  sansases,  &c  were  sbower* 
€d  down  oo  die  muhitode,  in  a  profaskm  tbal  wodd  have  raBonded  mm 
#f  die  |deasant  times  when 


pswl  witk  penBT  roBty 
And  hitman  tiiaidi'd  iridi  pwmkf^  ;** 


if  my  memory  bad  not  been  pre-occopied  by  painful  recoBectiaps  of  a 
more  recent  epoch,  and  all  my  feelings  in  revolt  against  the  demonfis- 
ing  spectacle.  But  when  the  edib]»  were  exhausted,  and  the  wine- 
giving  began — then,  indeed,  I  blushed  lor  the  profimation  of  die  day, 
and  the  degradation  of  my  species.  When  I  looked  on  the  stmggling 
wretches,  raving,  raging,  and  deluged  in  the  flood,  rushing  forward 
with  pots,  kettles,  and  cans,  to  catch  the  streaming  liquor,  and  coovej 
it  to  the  barrels  providvd  by  each  Faubourg  as  a  common  reservoir; 
while  others,  the  great  majoiity,  glutted  themsplTes  into  instaalaneoot 
drunkenness,  rolled  in  the  mud,  and  uttered  yells,  and  songs,  and  biis- 

fiemy — it  was  then  that  all  my  indignation  was  up^ — it  was  then  that 
cordially  cursed  the  policy  which  debases  and  brutalixes  a  people,  to 
g^ve  their  rulers  a  better  chance  of  crushing  them.  Then  it  was,  that 
viewing  the  national  sobriety  and  decorum  violated,  as  it  were,  at  die 
foot  of  the  throne  and  by  the  royal  ordonnance,  I  marvdledhowa  king 
could  be  honoure<i,  or  a  saint  be  glorified,  or  man  be  bettered,  or  Hea- 
ven be  pleased,  by  such  a  scene ! 

I  pondered  all  this  so  deeply,  walked  so  fist,  and  used  soch  cnei^ 
getic  action  as  I  inwardly  debated,  that  I  saw  I  had  attracted  the  re- 
marks of  some  of  the  agents  of  that  multocular  monster — the  Police  ; 
and  fearing  to  be  taken  up  for  a  malcontent,  I  wheeled  away  thrqa^ 
the  trees,  and  took  French  leave  of  the  place.  T.  T. 


ANSWEE   TO  THE    POEM   ENTITLED 

"  WHY    DO    WE    LOVE  ?" 
Which  appeared  io  the  33d  Number  of  the  New  Monthly  Maf^aaiiie. 

Oh  !  is  it  not  because  we  lore 

(Far  more  than  Beauty's  fleeting  worth) 

The  kindrtd  tout  which  soars  above 
The  fair  yet  fading  flot^ers  of  earth  ? — 

Because  Affection  shuddering  shrinks 
From  the  cold  dust  left  mouldering  here  ; 

And  'midst  his  tears  the  mourner  thinks 
Of  Hope — beyond  this  troubled  sphere  ? 

Yes — if,  when  Beauty's  daxKling  mask 

Is  gone,  no  other  charms  remain, 
Well  may  the  heart  desponding  ask — 

**  Why  do  we  love — if  Love  be  vain  ?" 

But  'tis  not  so : — ^when  we  behold 

Death's  faded  vic^m,  once  so  fkir,— 
The  eye  is  dim, — the  lip  'i6  cold, — 

But  all  we  valued  lies  not  there.  T. 
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ffs  huve  already  takiai  occasion*  lo  give  vent  to  a  slight  movement 

of  impuliencc  ai  the  ovcrwhelmiDg  rapidil^v  with  wh'icli  tlie  anuiiy- 
mous  uutbur  of  the,  so  culled,  **  Scotcli  novels"  prucieds  in  bja  Uterajy 
cureer — a  cueer,  in  which  tlie  panting  reviewer  toils  aAer  him  in  vain, 
luid  the  inotti  voracious  glutton  uf  circulaiini;  lore  that  ever  ''gave  his 
(tayi  and  nights"  to  lite  (Jluiindan  and  TbeuJosias  ol'  the  Minerva  press, 
cau  liardly  avoid  being  distanced.  To  what  extent  our  readers  may 
Jiave  lympathizuU  in  tliis  [lettishneiis  of  our  criiicisni,  we  know  nut  i  (or 
critics  itre  a  wusplsh  sort  of  {x-rsonagea,  ami  when  tormented  with  the 
iitM^esaity  of  thinking  fur  otlien,  (it  is  bad  enoiigli  to  be  obliged  10  i 
think  for  ourselves,)  may  fall  inio  bis  of  spleen,  unfelt  by  the  haji^ier 
lieiug  whose  '■  geniteiiess'*  U  nut  disturbed  by  »uch  cousjdeiations,  and 
uho  has  nulhing  in  life  lo  do  with  a  book  but  to  read  il,  to  consume 
Ills  aliquot  portion  of  literature  with  thankfulness,  and  be  satisbed  with 
what  is  prepared  for  him.  Of  tliis,  however,  we  are  more  assured, 
tliat  if  the  public  be  ready  to  take  the  productions  of  the  ''great  un- 
known" from  his  bookseller's  hands  as  fust  as  he  can  bring  them 
into  the  market,  the  case  is  not  quite  the  same  with  every  imiiaiur, 
whom  tlie  speculating  activity  of  the  "  north  countrie''  may  engender  ; 
and  we  are  quite  convinced  that  something  more  is  necessary  to  the 
production  uf  a  good  nu^'el,  than  tlie  free  use  uf  the  Scottish  dialect, 
and  an  assortment  of  nami^s  fur  places  and  persons  which  no  mortal 
man  bom  soulli  uf  ilie  Tweed  can  hope  to  pronounce.  We  are,  indeed, 
very  much  mistaken,  if  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  manuerisnu  of 
even  a  good  model  will  not  olTect  llie  popularity  of  the  original, 
and  the  "  cnunbe  repetita*'  of  parodists  and  copyists,  bring  to  a  pre- 
niaiure  close  a  myle  of  composition,  which  has  perhaps  contributed 
more  largely  to  ihe  public  stock  uf  ionoceni  amusement,  ihan  any  olher 
description  of  fictitious  narrative  that  has  yet  lent  wings  to  time,  or 
suotijed  the  anguish  of  suffering  or  sorrowing  humanity. 

To  this  subject  we  propose  very  shortly  to  recur ;  and  for  the  pre- 
sent we  shall  confine  ourselves  more  strictly  to  the  work  the  title  of  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  present  article.  Reginald  Dallon,  we  are 
told  in  its  tille-page,  is  the  production  of  tlie  autlior  of  Adam  Blair; 
and  we  confess  ourselves  indebted  fur  the  information.  In  no  other 
part  of  the  volumes  have  we  been  able  to  discover  the  slightest  trace  of 
ihe  fact,  there  being  Lllle  of  thai  vraiacmblance.  Unit  Defoeish  accuracy 
of  |>ortraiiui-e,  and  painfully  minute  delineation  of  sentiment  and  situa- 
tion in  the  new  novel,  wliirh  cliaracleriBes  so  forcibly  its  singular  prtr 
decessor;  and  xtc  frankly  own,  thiil  but  for  the  friendly  him  in  ques- 
tion, with  all  our  critical  acumen  and  lynx-eyed  perspicacity,  we  ahould 
never  have  dreamed  of  such  a  ibing  '*  in  our  philosophy." 

To  complain  that  the  story  in  totally  defective  in  interest,  may  be 
deemed  hypercrhicnl  j  for  though  ihe  story  use^to  be  considered  the 
most  important  particular  in  a  good  novel,  now-a-days  "  on  a  ciangi 
tout  fa,"  and  it  goes  for  little  or  nothing  in  the  aifalr.  Provided  an 
•uiiior  (lan  mitsler  a  few  roebdrumatic  situations  sirondy  conceived, 
and  a  few  picturesque  groupings  clearly  delineated,  the  vehicle,  or  lo  use 
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the  ai>odiecary's  phrase,  the  ^  qmvi$  idoneu$  vehicuba^^  in  which  they 
are  to  be  gulped  down,  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference. 

This  observation  equally  applies  to  the  characters ;  if  characters  they 
can  be  called,  that  character  have  none.  An  insipid  dawdle  of  an  he- 
loine  with  nothing  indicative  of  her  sex  but  her  petticoat,  and  a  lackar 
daysical  taySrinJdng  sort  of  a  gendeman,  as  Paddy  happily  expresses 
\Xy  for  a  hero,  are  amply  sufficient  to  carry  the  most  rebdlioos  and  re- 
calcitrant reader  through  three  goodly  volumes  of  that  ^  pure  descrip- 
tion," which  in  these  latter  times  holds  the  place  not  only  of  sense,  but 
of  wit,  humour,  adventure,  pathos,  and  philosophy  to  boot.  The  de» 
feet  of  moral  interest  in  the  writings  of  the  Scottish  novelists,  which  we 
have  already  noticed,  in  our  examination  of  Quentin  Durward,  as  the 
result  of  design  rather  than  of  accident,  of  deliberate  volition  rather 
than  of  defective  power,  is  carried  to  an  extreme  in  the  execution  of 
Reginald  Dahon, — a  work  from  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  collect 
that  any  thing  great,  or  noble,  or  generous,  existed  in  our  common  na- 
ture. Aristotle*,  good  easy  man,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  agents  of 
fictitious  narrative  should  be  marked  by  decided  qualities,  good  or  evil ; 
and  in  admitting  the  wicked  to  play  a  part,  he  required  a  certain  de- 
cency and  moral  shading  which  should  relieve  as  far  as  possible,  and 
give  elevation  even  to  the  worst.  He  little  imagined  the  possibility  of 
weaving  into  a  story,  with  any  hope  of  pleasing,  the  no-characters  of 
that  common-place  existence  the  feelings  and  motives  of  which  are  all 
grovelling  and  mean ;  an  existence  divested  of  the  enemr  of  passion 
and  the  impulse  of  sentiment,  which  rarely  rises  even  to  ue  dignity  of 
crime,  and  is  immeasureably  removed  from  the  mere  apprehension  of 
virtue — at  least,  of  virtue  in  its  more  exalted  and  resplendent  phases. 
It  cannot  but  strike  the  reader  as  a  circumstance  sufficiency  extraordi- 
nary, that  the  writers  of  the  Scotch  Tory  school  should  have  so  closely 
adhered  to  the  mediocre  in  character,  as  not  even  to  exempt  their  own 
countrymen ;  whom,  in  defiance  of  aU  nationality  (that  bright  feature 
in  the  Scottish  character)  they  have  represented  under  the  meanest  and 
most  selfish  traits  of  low  cunning  and  close  prudence,  which  are  said 
peculiarly  to  belong  to  narrow  jfortunes  and  narrow  educations  in  the 
northern  part  of  these  dominions. 

This  defect  of  character,  which,  in  the  writings  of  the  original  of  the 
school,  is  relieved  by  the  merits  of  the  narration,  and  to  which,  splendid 
exceptions  must  occur  to  every  reader's  recollection,  is  the  more  con- 
spicuously revealed  in  the  novel  now  under  examination,  by  the  almost 
total  absence  of  a  lively  interest  in  its  situations  and  adventures.  So 
much  is  this  the  case,  that  it  is  impossible  to  escape,  even  for  a  single 
page,  from  the  conviction  of  a  mahi8  animus  seeking  to  lull  the  public 
to  sleep,  to  wean  it  from  all  the  finer  feelings,  and  more  expansive  ge- 
neralizations of  sentiment  and  of  views  which  encourage  a  love  of  free- 
dom and  predispose  to  patriotism.  As  long  as  the  pubRc  taste  can  be 
fed  with  an  idle  literature,  that  rouses  no  emotion,  forces  no  thought, 
awakens  no  passion,  but,  like  the  drowsy  hum  of  distant  waters,  stupe- 
fies with  a  continuity  of  monotonous  impressions,  corruption  is  safe 
from  invasion,  and  the  work  of  national  degradation  gofll  on  in  unob- 
served security.     This  truth,  if  not  perceived  as  a  sentiment,  is  no  less 
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te]t  as  an  inslinctive  impulse;  and  similar  writers,  among  whom  the 
author  of  Reginald  Dalton  is  evidently  ambitious  to  be  classed,  labour 
hard  to  write  down  the  tone  of  popular  feeling  to  a  right  loyal  and 
legiiioiaie  standard  of  insipidity.  In  every  page  of  the  work  in  ques- 
tion, we  perceive  the  author's  conviction,  that  exaltation  of  character  ii 
Jacobinical,  and  high  feeltng  dangerous  to  the  state.  In  the  estimation 
of  this  gentleman  and  of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs,  the  staple  vir- 
tues of  social  life  are — eating  and  drinking.  To  listen  totheir^/oiuoo 
this  subject,  we  might  fancy  them  of  that  creed,  of  which  Margutto  de- 
clares the  dogmas  In  the  Morganle  Maggiore 

Ma  otl  cappone  o  Igho  o  voglia  arrotlOi 
Mb  lopre  lutta  iiel  buon  viaa  hn  TeJc: — 

r  faith  is  hi  "capons  and  cups  of  sack  ;"  and  provided  the  heroes 
of  their  romances  go  drunk  to  bed  every  night,  they  seem  very  little 
solicitous  that  they  set  an  example  of  any  other  virtue.  In  Reginald 
Dalton,  no  opportunity  is  lost  of  recommending  intemperance;  and 
that  the  reader  may  judge  of  this  fact  for  himself,  we  subjoin  one  pas- 
sage of  very  many  in  the  work  illustrative  of  the  point: 


I 


"  There  u  notbing  \a  »h>ch 

the  youtit;  linnlTS  of  a  debai 

ach  have  «,  decidedly 

Uiebcueroftheoldo. 

,  the  f«cilil>  with  which  iheii 

liooi  enable  Ihem  lo  > 

h«ke  off  1 

.fly  the  painful  p«rt- 

really  when  die  ticlineu  ■: 

nd  the  head-ache  are 

goue,  the  fereruh  fcrt 

our  »hic 

h  renuina  about  the  brain, 

i,  with  them  neither  a 

psin  nur  a  puninhinen 

1.     Amu 

t  or  giddy,  recklns  deliriuin 

liea  there,  ready  to  be 

revived  and  Tekindled  by  the  ini 

trenindi  or  beaten-,  and  in 

fact,  ohen  lurhexcile- 

menu  n;  air  and  eie 

of  legacy  of  luiury  ii 

b«,uf.ih«l  10  Ihem  even  by  Ihi 

■ir  depnrlpd  raraiual  •,  and  ii 

u  in  <hi>  point  of  view, 

charilab 

le  penoa  will  eier  ioteipret 

old  Tom  Browa'i  glo- 

rjoiu  duuiDt  of 

L 

Wine,  wine  in  the  morning 

w 

Make 

■ 

That  like  cavlei  oe  wtTr 

r 

In  the 

1  pride  of  Uie  day."— Vol.  2,  p.  10. 

To  what  good  purpose,  it  will  be  ajtked,  can  these  fascinating  por- 
traitures of  debauchery  be  directed  ?  What  benefit  can  be  sought  by 
informing  youth  that  the  first  steps  in  vice  are  less  painful  and  less 
dangerous  than  the  last  ?  or  by  encouraging  boys  to  enter  upon  a  train 
of  riot  and  excess,  which,  when  once  it  has  become  habitual,  can  seldom 
be  thrown  offi  Can  these  scribes  be  really  afraid  that  a  sober  and 
diligent  youth  leads  (o  a  maturity  of  radicalism  and  resistance  ?  or 
that,  to  ensure  the  triumphs  of  legitimacy,  it  is  necessary  that  man 
should  be  not  only  ignorant,  but  brutish,  sensual,  and  besotted  ? 
There  is  something  so  odious  ui  thb  eternal  recommendation  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  this  chaunting  of  the  delights  of  locked  dining- 
rooms  and  "  no  daylight,"  this  fulsome  eulogy  of  sound  principles  and 
sound  corks,  of  the  good  old  loyalty  and  good  old  port  of  other  times, 
—coupled  too  as  it  is  with  hypocritical  pretensions  lo  superior  virtue 
and  aanctitVi  of  the  same  class  of  writers,  upon  other  occasions, — that 
we  cannot  but  mark  it  with  a  strong  expression  of  disgusL  Li.'i  the 
reader  observe  also,  that  one  of  the  coarsest  debauchees  in  which  Re- 
ginald if  node  lo  participate  (and  be  is  never  inseniible  to  the  clums 
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of  a  bottle  orChaiapaigne)  is  supposed  lo  oc<Mir  ftfter  li«  hnfr  niliwiB 
^  fiitlior,  shui  his  friend  la  a  duol,  been  ?x[KUed  fi-oni  coUfgr,  ami  |S 
an  xbtt  poiut  of  sailing  fur  Xiulia  without  a  Itupe  of  aj^uin  seeing  the  otyi^ 
-yect  ul'  liis  devoted  attaclimejit !  If  this  now  scIioqI  af  phikw^tigr  V 
«hotilil  take  root,  we  shall  have  the  riung  gcaeriuion  staggering  throi^  ■! 
«ur  i[ire«ts  at  nooD-day ;  and  as  the  Ucrinan  voutli  turned  JmihUoIS 
-after  ilie  example  of  Schiller's  rubber;),  and  tlie  En^ish  ladji  kflooibl^:  J 
.down  wiitchnien  in  humble  admiration  oftlteexpluils  of  Tom  andJeiTry,  A 
-so  we  shall  sue  a  jovial  band  of  stripling  Tories  riot  tUrougU  ibe  'iut^fl 
obedient  lo  the  canons  of  good  fellowtihip  laid  (lonn  in  the  Regut^l 
Uallons,  the  Peter's  Letters,  and  the  other  prdductions  of  the  clique,  pu^^ 
ting  down  Whiggery  and  water-drinking  by  dub  law,  and  forming  ilbl 
ever}'  village  .nssociations  for  the  prupagalion  of  passive  obedience  ijiffl 
rulers  and  toast-masters.  ^fl 

But  to  return  to  the  story.  Reginald  Dalton,  a  common-placp  Mftl 
.afyuuth,  educated  in  the  seclusion  of  a  north  country  parsonage,^! 
ithe  son  of  a  clet^yman,  the  cadet  of  an  ancient  family,  from  which  hf  ■ 
ima  «slranged  kinuelf  in  consequence  of  a  very  silly  disappoinloieni  jfi.l 
.love.  Left  to  the  solitude  of  his  panona^-house,  the  victitu  »l  ont^  M 
of  ennui  and  pique,  the  wortliy  divine  marries  a  farmer's  daughter,.! 
who,  Dieu  tf ail pourquoi,h represented  as  a  Calhollc.  This  fair  irai>>,fl 
suhstantialist  has  a  sister,  who  runs  oS  with  a  seducer,  and  is  privately  J 
.married  according  lo  the  succinct  forms  admitted  by  tbc  ScotUsli  iaif*^ 
The  Mducer,  after  the  most  approved  usages  "  in  that  case  provided,"  1 
endeitvours  tu  hush  up  the  transaction,  and  marries  again.  Of  tU(  M 
Uaasii^l  union  a  dau|^ter  is  (he  fruit.  The  mother  dies,  and  tbe  I 
orphan  is  quartered  on  a  Catholic  priest,  who  talccs  her  abroad.  I 

The  ^ay  deceiver,  the  cause  of  all  tbb  mischief,  b  the  half-brothor  ] 
of  the  elder  Dalton 's  cousin  and  first  love  ;  who,  to  comfort  hcT  in  her 
nfflictions,  instead  of  looking  for  another    husband,  turns  Medtodtat: 
and  her  brother,  to  conciliate  her  affections  and  become  the  legatee  of 
her  property,  adopts,  or  rather  affects  to  adopt,  her  religious  predt> 
lections  also.     At  the  opening  of  the  novel,  Reginald's  father  renews 
his  intimacy  with  his  family,  and  the   problem  to  be  solved  in  liw 
progress  of  the  work  is,  wheUier  his  old  flame  shall  suffer  the  family 
estate  to  follow  the  legal  course  of  descent,  or  will  it  out  of  the  lamjqr 
to  her  Methodist  brother.     En  attenilant,  Reginald  goes  to  QxAir4«J 
and  the  larger  and  the  most  amusing  pan  of  these  vidumes  is  occupiAd  I 
widi  details  of  college  life,  wine-parties,  hunting,  fights  with  the  tows-  I 
folks,  drhts,  duns,  and  drui^enness.     On  his  road  to  the  univerait^,^ 
'  Reginald  meets  in  the  coach  with  an  odd  sort  of  Scotch  attorney,  ww^  M 
•  "  for  the  better  carrying  on  of  the  plot,"  goes  at  once  out  of  his.Jiqjrl 
and  his  characti-r  to  introduce  the  young  man  to  a  Cathulic  pric»t,  (! 
«ident  in  Oxford ;  who  is,  of  course,  lite  pi'otcctor  of  Reginald'^  D' 
gli!Ctied  and  disowned  cousin.   Love,  in  the  usual  rotiliite,  follows ;  wlticbi 
thrives  the  belter  fot  the  mutual  poverty  of  the  panics  (MallhiM  ff 
'■  Population  ut  this  time  probably  not  Ibrmi.-ig  put  of  a  collie  COUTH^j 
'Meantime  ihc  hero's  dissipation  plunges  him    in   difficulties,  U)d  -T 
utterly  ethausts  bin  father's  slender  tinances.    'NnlwJEhiitandiag  a 
'cdirvine  repentance,  he  becomes  invujvud  in  a  dufi,  is  cxpeUrd  fro 
coll^re,  and  has  a  new  life  to  seek.    Just  at  ihis  lime  the  diffUM  v' 
-dice  ni>du»  of  the  piece  is  solved,  by  the  death  of  the  virgia  bfiirai 
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who  leaves  the  e^^late, — sot  to  her  (railing  brother,  but  to  tiia  daughter 
by  the  setond  marriage,  a  lady  one  dcgric  nioi'e  cunning  and  Hs.sduous 
ihni)  her  father.  Foriliffilli  tlte  honest  attorney  ci-di'i»ut  nnmme,  who 
vras  "  parlirepa  rriiainW  of  ilie  clandestine  marriage,  ileterniincs  to 
turn  his  knovtedge  of  that  transaction  to  account,  by  forcing  the  lather 
of  the  rich  legatee  to  give  lier  and  her  estate  to  his  own  son.  His 
power  to  effect  this  purpose  is  iftcreaseil  by  an  error  in  tile  wording  of 
the  will,  which,  giving  the  property  te  his  friend's  eldttf  daughter,  of 
course,  if  her  claim  were  made  public,  would  assign  it  to  the  little 
Catholic  jiertlue.  The  nefiociatioii  to  Keep  ihb  sec ri't,  very  happily 
commenced,  is  abruptly  broken  off  by  the  giipposed  heiress  choosing 
for  heraclf  and  running  off  with  a  third  party.  The  attorney,  thus 
foiled,  embarks  in  a  new  speculation  to  produce  the  "true  Simon 
Pure,"  and  marrj'  his  son  to  her.  Upon  llie  point  as  be  imagines  of 
carrying  this  design  into  successful  execution,  he  is  again  thwarted  by 
the  old  Methodi5l  felher,  who,  seeing  no  other  n>eafm  of  avoiding  the 
snare,  and  touched  moreover  in  bis  conscience,  brmps  to  Tight  a  forgot- 
ten entail  which  nullifies  the  will,  and  settles  the  property  on  Reginald, 
who,  as  in  duty  bound,  marries  his  cousin,  and  the  curtain  falls. 

Such  are  the  very  flimsy  materials  out  of  which  the  author  of  Regi- 
nald Dalton  has  contrived  lo  spin  three  very  closely  printed  volumes, 
by  dint  of  descriptions  and  details  k  la  Walter  Scott,  (if  W-  Srutt  be 
the  "great  unknowtt")— descriptions  and  details,  which,  though  of  the 
most  ordinary  and  trifling  incidents  and  situations,  are  still,  by  force 
of  writing,  endowed  with  considerable  interest  to  the  reader.  !t  h  this 
circumstance,  indeed,  which  alone  renders  the  work  worth  Ave  lines  of 
criticism.  It  is  this  faculty  of  engaging  an  half-alive  sort  of  attention, 
and  pinning  the  mind  down  to  details  which  tend  to  enfeeble  the  in- 
tellectual powers  of  the  reader,  which  aim  at  affording  amusement 
without  rousing  thought  or  interesting  the  nobler  passions,  and  which 
fajniliarize  the  imagination  with  selfish  and  narrow  notions  and  mo- 
tives,— that  we  would  deprecate  as  debasing  literature  and  degrading 
the  national  lone  of  feeling.  Whatever  openings  the  story  affords  for 
energy  and  dignity  of  character  in  the  better  personages  of  the  tale,  are 
utterly  lost  by  the  author.  Ranald  and  his  father  are  both  more 
amiable  than  otherwise,  bnt  both  are  nearly  ruined ;  the  one  by  hia 
thoughtless  extravagance,  and  the  other  by  want  of  paternal  vigilar 
or  rather  of  common  prudence.  Botli  are  weait,— -and  accident  alone 
prevents  them  from  being  mgernble.  There  is,  indeed,  (m  attempt  at 
the  portraiture  of  an  old  lady  of  sense  and  goodness,  but  nothing  is 
made  of  the  character,  either  in  the  story  or  as  a  character.  The 
raorul  interest  which  might  spring  out  of  the  reli^nous  peculia 
the  personages,  is  leti  wholly  aside,  and  no  use  whatever  is  made  of  the 


The  roost  interesting  and  amusing  part  of  the  book  'n  occupied  with 
a  very  vivid  description  of  a  night  brawl  in  Oxford,  which,  though  a 
mere  parody  of  the  preu'wes'  row  in  liie  Fonunei  of  Nigel,  is  executed 
with  considerable  force.  M. 
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Thirs  came  a  Bard  to  Rome :  he  brought  a  lyre. 
Of  somidB  to  peal  through  Rome's  triumphal  skj, 
To  mourn  a  hero  on  his  funeral  pjrre, 
Or  greet  a  conqueror  with  its  war-notes  high ; 
For  on  each  chord  had  falPn  the  gift  of  fire, 
The  liiring  breatK  of  Power  and  l^ctory ! 
— Tet  he,  its  lord,  the  sovereign  city's  gueit| 
8igfa*d  but  to  flee  awaj,  and  be  at  rest 

He  brought  a  spirit,  whose  ethereal  birth 
Was  of  &e  loftiest,  and  whose  haunts  had  been 
Amidst  the  marvels  and  the  pomps*  of  earth. 
Wild  faiiy-bowers,  and  ffrores  of  deathless  green, 
And  fields,  where  mail-clad  bosoms  prove  their  worth, 
When  flashing  swords  light  up  the  stormy  scena. 
— ^He  brought  a  weary  heart,  a  wasted  fkiame, 
The  Child  of  Visions  from  a  dungeon  came. 

On  the  blue  waters,  as  in  Joy  they  sweep, 

Witb  starlight  floating  o'er  their  swells  and  falls, 

On  the  blue  waters  of  the  Adrian  deep. 

His  numbers  had  been  sung :  and  in  the  halls, 

Where,  through  rich  foUage  if  a  sunbeam  peep. 

It  seems  Heaven's  wakening  to  the  sculptured  walls, 

Had  princes  listen'd  to  those  lofty  strains. 

While  the  high  soul  they  burst  from,'^ined  in  chains. 

And  in  the  summer-gardens,  where  the  spray 
Of  founts,  far-glancing  from  their  marble  bed. 
Rains  on  the  flowering  myrtles  in  its  play, 
And  the  sweet  limes,  and  glossy- leaves  that  spread 
Round  the  deep-golden  citrons ;  o'er  his  lay 
Dark  eyes,  dark,  soft,  Italiao  eyes  had  shed 
Warm  tears,  fast-glittering  Ih  that  sun,  whose  light 
Was  a  forbidden  glory  to  his  sight 

Oh !  if  it  be  that  wizard  sign  and  spell 
And  talisman  had  power  of  old  to  bind, 
In  the  dark  chambers  of  some  cavern-cell, 
Or  knotted  oak,  the  Spirits  of  the  Wind, 
Things  of  the  lightning-pinion,  wont  to  dwell 
ffigh  o'er  the  reach  of  eagles,  and  to  find 
Joy  in  the  rush  of  storms ;— even  such  a  doom 
Was  that  high  Minstrel's  in  his  dungeon-gloom. 

But  he  was  free  at  last ! — the  glorious  land 
Of  the  white  Alps  and  pine-crown'd  Apennines, 
Along  whose  shore  the  sapphire  seas  expand. 
And  Sie  wastes  teem  with  myrtle,  and  the  shrines 
Of  long-forgotten  gods  from  Nature's  band 
Receive  bright  offerings  still ;  with  all  its  vines. 
And  rocks,  and  ruins,  clear  before  him  lay — 
»The  seal  was  taken  from  the  founts  of  day. 

The  winds  came  o'er  his  cheek ;  the  soft  winds,  blending 
All  summer-sounds  and  odours  in  their  sigh ; 
The  orange-groves  waved  round;  the  hills  were  sending 
Their  bright  streams  down ',  the  free  birdi  darting  by, 
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And  Ihr  blue  Ivuai  Mnvcui  kbove  him  bending. 

Ai  ir  (0  fold  ■  worlil  whrrp  notir  cnuld  dip  ' 

And  who  wm  Hf  ttial  Inok'il  ii)>nn  thrite  Ihinc*  ' 

— If  bill  of  t'Brtli,  yei  oni!  nrbcne  IhoughU  were  wings— 

To  bear  blni  o'er  cmlion  !  and  wbow  mind 

Wu  ai  BD  Bir-harp,  wakening  to  Ihr  ttrwj 

Of  auany  Nalnrr'!  broatliinga  meoaSaed, 

With  all  the  mintic  harmoniei  Ihnt  lair 

Fir  in  ihe  (lumbrr  of  in  vhord*  KnuhnBed. 

Till  llir  Mg\A  bnwfe  went  thritling  ou  iu  way. 

— There  wu  no  iDund  that  wander'd  ihrougli  the  tk) , 

Bui  told  him  lecm)  In  ill  melodj'. 

IVai  Ihe  deep  fareM  lonely  unlo  biia 

IViih  all  iu  whtipcriiig  Icavei .' — Each  delt  niut  glule 

Teem'd  with  nicti  fomu  a>  Do  the  ina«-clad  brtu 

or  fountaiaa  in  iheir  (pxTTji  eronoe*  play'd, 

Seen  by  the  Greek  of  yore  thnnigh  IwUight  dim. 

Or  miaiy  noontide  in  thf  luirel-ihade. 

— The(«  it  no  tulitndc  on  earth  to  deep 

Ai  Ibat  where  oino  de«rce>  that  mu)  ibouhj  weep  '. 

Bui  oh  I  Ihe  life  in  IVatiire'i  green  domaiiu, 

The  brealhiiig  iiente  of  joy  '.  where  flowen  are  springing 

By  ttarry  thouanndi,  on  the  ilope*  and  ploini, 

And  Ihe  grey  roekt '. — nnd  all  (he  arch'd  woodt  Tinging, 

And  the  young  branrhe*  trembling  to  the  itraini 

or  wild-bnm  creature*,  throngh  the  innnhine  winging 

Tbclr  rrarleii  flight! — and  ■yliiui  echoei  round. 

Mingling  all  tone*  to  one  Eolisn  loiuid !  — 


I  The  lailor  diei  In  aighl  of  thai  green  *hi 

Wbinc  fields,  in  ■lumbering  beantv,  irei 
Ou  Ihe  derp'i  foam,  amidit  iu  hollow  ro 
Call'd  up  Iu  tunlight  by  hit  faotuy  r — 
VI.  No.  30.— 1833-  6Sl 


And  the  glad  voice,  tlie  langbiog  voice  of  ilroam), 

And  the  low  cadence  of  the  wlvciy  tea, 

And  ri-ed-ootct  from  Ihe  mountaiui,  and  the  beiini 

or  the  warm  tun — all  thcie  are  ror  the  Free  • 

And  Ihey  were  kit  once  more,  ih«  B»rd,  whote  dreamt 

Their  ipirH  itill  bad  haunted  1 — Conkl  il  be 

That  be  bad  bnme  ibe  chain  .'—Oh  !  who  ihall  dare 

To  lay  how  much  man's  heart  uucnuh'd  may  bear^ 

'oe  for  Ibit, 
bright, 
DO  aunoat  ounicn  d  witn  exceu  oi  btiu, 
A>  Ibe  rich  hour  which  back  Id  lummer'i  light 
Call*  the  worn  captive,  with  the  gentle  kit* 
Orwindi,  and  piib  or  water*,  and  Ihe  light 
or  Ihe  green  earth,  mnin  to  be  bought  with  yean 
or  the  heart'!  fever,  parching  up  it*  tean ! 

And  rpeding  a  «low  lire  on  all  Iti  pewen, 
"    it  tlie  Imm  for  which  we  gup  in  vain, 


Ir  hardly  won  ai  length,  loo  la 
When  Uie  loul't  wing  it  broken,  romex  iiae  ra 
ittAeld  till  elcning,  on  the  itatrly  flowen 


Which  wilhpr'd  in  the  noontide,  ne'er  .    

To  lift  their  brad*  in  glory  !— 3o  doih  &«nh 
Breathe  on  her  gHli,  and  melt  away  their  wort 


--*« 
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And,  when  the  ihining^  desert-mists  that  wore 
The  lake's  bright  semblancei  have  been  all  pass*d  bjTy 
The  pilgrim  sinks  beside  the  fountain-wairey 
Which  flashes  from  its  rock,  too  late  to  save. 

Or  if  we  liye,  if  that,  too  dearly  bought 

And  made  too  precious  by  long  h<^s  and  feart, 

Remains  our  own ;  love,  darken 'd  and  overwrought 

By  memory  of  privation,  love,  which  wears 

And  casts  o'er  life  a  troubled  hue  of  thought. 

Becomes  the  shadow  of  our  closing  years, 

Making  it  almost  misery  to  possess 

Aught,  watch'd  with  such  unquiet  tenderness. 

Such  unto  him,  the  Bard,  the  worn  and  wild, 
And  sick  with  hope  deferred,  from  whom  the  sky, 
With  all  its  clouds  in  burning  glory  piled, 
Had  been  shut  out  by  long  captivity. 
Such,  freedom  was  to  Tasso ! — As  a  child 
Is  to  the  mother,  whose  foreboding  eye 
In  its  too  radiant  glance,  from  day  to  day 
Beads  that  which  calls  the  brightest  first  away. 

And  he  became  a  wanderer — in  whose  breast 

Wild  fear,  which,  e'en  when  every  sense  doth  sleep. 

Clings  to  the  burning  heart,  a  wakeful  guest, 

Sat  brooding  as  a  spirit,  raised  to  keep 

Its  gloomy  vigil  of  intense  unrest 

O'er  treasures,  burdening  life,  and  buried  deep 

In  cavern-tomb,  and  sought,  through  shades  and  stealth, 

By  some  pale  mortal,  trembling  at  his  wealth ! 

But  woe  for  those  who  trample  o'er  a  mind— 
A  deathless  thing ! — They  luiow  not  what  they  do, 
Or  what  they  deal  with ! — Man  perchance  may  bind 
The  flower  his  step  hath  bruised ;  or  light  anew 
The  torch  he  quenches ;  or  to  music  wind 
Again  the  lyre-string  from  his  touch  that  flew ! 
But,  for  the  soul ! — Oh !  tremble,  and  beware 
To  lay  rude  hands  upon  God's  mysteries  there  / 

For  blindness  wraps  that  world ! — our  touch  may  turn 

Some  balance,  fearfully  and  darkly  hung, 

Or  put  out  some  bright  spark,  whose  ray  should  burn 

To  point  the  way  a  thousand  rocks  among ! 

Or  break  some  subtle  chain,  which  none  discern,      • 

Though  binding  down  the  terrible,  the  strong,    , 

Th'  o'ersweeping  passions !  which  to  loose  on  life. 

Is  to  set  free  the  elements  for  strife ! 

Who  then  to  power  and  glory  shall  restore 

Tbatdflhich  our  evil  rashness  hath  undone  ? 

Who  unto  mystic  harmony  once  more 

Attune  those  viewless  chords  ? — ^There  is  but  One  ! 

He  that  through  dust  the  stream  of  life  can  pouf. 

The  Mighty  and  the  Merciful  alone ! 

— Yet  oft  his  paths  have  midnight  for  their  shade— > 

He  leaves  to  man  the  ruin  man  hath  made  !  F.  U. 
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De  Lataarline. 
The  higher  order  of  poetry  in  France  was  considered  as  almost  e 
(iiicl  liir  some  lime  before  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  The  Jinpulae  which 
the  Revolution  gave  to  genius  is  sufficiently  altered  by  its  prose  pro- 
ductions, its  specimens  of  eloquence,  and  the  prepress  of  painting. 
But  that  spMies  of  boisterous  excitement  which  inspires  the  orator  and 
the  artist  with  subjects  fitting  to  such  times,  and  strengthens  the  fucul- 
ties  in  their  immediate  display,  seems  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  ii 
miist  favourable  to  the  poet.  Ills  art  is  pre-eminently  one  that  de- 
mands repose,  llis  talent  lives  on  recollections,  and  grows  in  reD'o- 
spect.  The  images  which  flit  before  liim  escape  as  soon  as  observed. 
They  are  impalpable,  though  powerful,  and  can  rarely  be  described 
when  first  conceived.  Their  presence  is  as  unreal  as  the  shadows  of  a 
dream,  but  the  impressions  they  make  sink  as  deeply  in  his  mind ;  and  it  ' 
is  in  leisure  and  retirement  that  lie  embodies  forth  the  notions,  the  vivid- 
ness of  which  is  not  injured  by  time.  The  interval  between  inspiration 
and  composition  is  therefore  much  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed; 
and  we  think  that  exteniiwre  productions  are  in  most  cases  but  the  ut- 
terance of  ideas  long  before  received.  It  must  be  obvious  that  we  da 
not  refuse  belief  in  iliose  improvisntore  efiusions  which  are  fi'eq  lent  and 
sometimes  good.  We  do  not  deny  the  hurried  prodiiciion  of  verse* 
possessing  considerable  merit,  nor  undervalue  the  various  pieceg  de  eir- 
constance  for  stage  or  closet ;  but  we  speak  of  Ihe  higher  order  of 
[lOflry  ;  and  glance  at,  rather  than  examine,  one  great  cause  of  its  de- 
cline in  France.  Anotlicr  obviously  presents  itself,  in  the  slavery  that 
succeeded  to  the  fury  of  the  llevoliitinn.  The  storms  of  that  event, 
which  rocked  the  cradle  of  Despotism,  were  chilling  to  the  bright  but 
delicate  flower  of  poetry.  It  opens  gladly  to  the  breath  of  Freedom, 
but  is  shrunk  and  witliered  by  the  noxious  blast  of  Tyrann}'.  Every 
one  of  the  productions  under  the  reign  of  the  Kmperor  was  forced  and 
unseemly.  They  had,  perliaps,  the  florid  bloom  of  poetry,  but  it  was 
unhealthy  ;  and  what  they  gained  in  colouring  ihey  lost  in  perfume. 

It  is,  therefore,  but  little  astonishing  that  from  llie  days  of  DeliUfr 
and  Purny  until  the  Restoration,  no  poet  of  any  eminence  appeared  u 
France.  But  no  sooner  did  that  event  take  place,  and  political  con* 
vulsions  subside  into  somcthinr;  like  the  cnlra  of  comparative  freedom, 
than  lilemture  resumed  hs  influence  ;  and  however  political  seniimenti 
might  vary,  there  seemed  a  common  accord  in  relation  to  poetry.  The 
general  feelint;  was,  that  It  had  arisen  from  its  long  sleep  ;  that  it  had 
relumed,  as  it  were,  from  its  term  of  exile;  and  that,  however  little 
other  emigrants  had  profited  by  llieir  banishment,  it  at  least  had 
gained  new  vigour  from  repose,  and  came  back  n^penemted  and  re- 
vived. The  inspirations  of  the  Muse  were  deeply  and  generally  felt, 
and  she  scatterrd  her  favours  neither  like  n  nisgard  nor  a  partisan.  ' 
Amongst  men  of  every  political  opinion  shi'  found  votaries ;  and  she 
denied  her  smjies  to  no  party  in  the  state.  Royalists,  Republicans,  and 
Ronstiluiionalists  produced  alike  their  poets,  of  various  degrees  of'  j 
merit  and  ici  difTercnl  wulks  of  the  art ;  but  none  took  his  station  on  i 
prouder  i-minmce  than  Alnhonse  de  Lamartine. 
A  I'olurae  of  poetry,  Ine  leading  qualities  of  whicli  were  religtoi 


^ ^. I 

L  prouder  i-minmce  than  Alnhonse  de  Lamartine.  ^H 

^^^^^K    A   I'olumr  nf  nnrrrv.   Ine  leadinu  niiaiilies   of  wlijcli  were  relip'ton     ^^ 
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without  intolerance,  piety  without  cant,  and  d^mtion  without  bom- 
bast, was  a  novelty  in  France  ;  but  it  was  still  nrore  strange  to  see  a 
young  and  ardent  author  discarding  every  aid  of  popular  prejudice, 
and  writing  to  the  minds  instead  of  the  passions  of  his  countrymen. 
Such  were  the  '^  iMeditations  Poetiques,"  the  title  of  the  book^  and  M. 
de  Lamartinc,  its  author.  This  work  appeared  anonymously  in  the 
spring  of  1820.  Its  success  was  instantaneous,  and  the  name  of  the 
autlior  became  immediately  known.  The  second  edition  bore  it  on  the 
title-page,  and  it  was  at  once  enrolled  among  those  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  national  poets.  This  success  was  chiefly  the  com- 
bined effect  of  the  merit  and  the  novelty  of  the  work ;  but  another 
principal  cause  was  the  strict  avoidance  of  political  opinion  or  allusion. 
Poetry,  purely  abstracted  and  imaginative,  spoke  to  all  parties  in  a 
tone  of  feeling,  but  to  none  in  that  of  hostility.  The  aristocratjcai 
class  of  society  (and  literature  was  distinguished  like  it)  was  satisfied 
that  it  had  gained  a  powerful  adherent ;  while  there  breathed  through 
the  verses  of  De  Lamartine  a  strain  of  high  and  liberal  thought,  dissi- 
pating the  doubts  suggested  by  his  name,  which  announced  nobility, 
and  his  general  tone,  which  savoured  so  deeply  of  religion.  In  thus 
noticing  the  feelings  of  modem  France,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter 
into  the  question  of  their  prejudice  or  their  propriety.  Political  dis- 
cussion would  be  misplaced  here.  But  blended  as  it  is  with  every 
thing  relating  {o  modem  French  literature,  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
allusions  to  the  one  from  a  notice  of  the  other ;  and  it  is  too  tme  that 
nothing  is  looked  on  with  more  distrust  by  the  nation  at  large  than  re- 
ligion as  now  professed,  and  nobility  as  formerly  composed. 

De  Lamartine,  thus  dear  to  the  hopes  of  the  powerful  minority,  and 
not  obnoxious  to  the  distrust  of  the  larger,  and  perhaps  the  more  en- 
lightened, portion  of  the  public,  found  favour  on  all  hands,  and  was 
read  only  to  be  admired.  His  triumph  was  not  gained  over  party- 
feelings,  to  which  he  was  not  oppi>sed,  bu^  over  national  prejudices, 
less  virulent,  but  full  as  strong  ;  for  he  struck  with  a  vigorous  hand  at 
the  root  of  chill  correctness — that  family-tree  under  the  branches  of 
which  French  poetry  hid  so  long  reclined.  He  came  to  the  exercise 
of  his  art  at  home,  prepared  for  it  by  the  study  of  foreign  models.  He 
sliewed  himself  to  be  well  acquainted  with  tlie  classical  authors  of  anti- 
quity ;  and,  what  was  of  much  more  value  in  the  present  day,  he  dis- 
played a  deep  knowledge,  and  frequent  imitation,  of  English  writers. 
In  this  particular  point  of  view  he  stands  at  the  head  of  all  his  con- 
temporaries ;  and,  <*ven  had  his  talents  been  less  than  they  are,  he 
would  have  thus  rendered  one  of  the  best  services  to  the  literature  which 
he  in  other  respects  so  eminently  adorns.  We  say  this  without  arro- 
gance or  even  vanity.  It  is,  in  fact,  but  an  echo  of  the  general  opinion 
of  the  best  qualified  judges  among  the  French  themselves ;  for  while 
they  reject  as  outre  and  ridiculous  the  metaphysical  extravais^nce  of 
German  poetry,  they  acknowledge  in  the  boldness  of  that  of  England 
the  best  model  for  the  enfranchisement  of  theur  own.  The  tribute 
which  M.  de  Lamartine  has  thus  paid  to  tliis  country  has  been  returned 
in  the  reputation  he  hits  acquired  among  us.  A  light  but  well-aimed 
blow  at  almost  the  only  part  of  his  "  Meditations''  open  to  the 
assaults  of  ridicule,  retarded  for  some  time  our  knowledge  of  his  merit; 
but  from  the  same  source  which  gave  vent  to  that  witty  effusion  a  full 
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stream  or  eulogy  has  lately  flowed,  and  carried  away 
lutiuory  o(  thf  attack.* 

Tlie  bioguTBphy  of  our  autliur  aflWds  hut  little  food  for  curiosity  or 
remark.  He  was  born  about  the  year  1790  at  Macon,  was  eilucaled 
at  ilie  college  of  Belley,  and  obtained  in  1S20  (he  situation  of  aecieiary 
to  the  French  embassy  at  Naples.  In  tite  early  part  of  IS2'2  he  was 
attached  to  iliat  at  the  English  court,  and  occupied  the  same  siiiiaiiun 
at  the  peiiod  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  iurlval  in  London.  We  have 
beard  it  remarked  by  friends  of  our  author,  that  from  some  cause  uit- 
knuwn  to  them,  the  literary  ambassador  never  shewed  a  great  cordiality 
towards  bis  celebrated  subaltern ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  on  his  elevation 
to  the  minbtry,  M.  de  Lunianine  was  wholly  pusHcd  over.  He  cuiise- 
queutly,  and  by  reason  of  a  deJicale  state  of  health,  lives  a  life  of  lit^ 
rary  retirement,  rarely  visiting  Farb,  and  residing  chiefly  at  his  old 
family  chateau  of  Pif  rre-Poinl,  in  the  province  of  his  birth.  He  keeps 
utterly  apart  from  all  politicul  intrigues,  and  is  of  too  much  moderation 
in  his  principles  to  be  ranked  with  any  of  the  conflicting  factions.  It 
was  cbicfly  during  the  leisure  time  snatched  from  his  olEcial  duties  at 
Naples,  that  he  composed  his  poems;  and  he  was  absent  from  France 
at  the  lime  when  their  publication  gained  him  so  much  fiimc.  They 
were  announced  by  the  Editor  as  "  Ics  premiers  essais  d'lm  jeune 
huinme  qui  n'avait  point  en  les  ciimposant  Ic  projet  de  les  publicr  ;" 
but  he,  nevertheless,  ceded  to  the  "  advice  of  iiis  friends,''  and  was  one 
out  of  a  hundred  in  finding  such  a  course  to  be  a  wise  one. 

Among  the  most  extraordinary,  and  by  far  the  most  interesting,  ef- 
fects of  his  verses,  was  the  fact  of  their  having  captivated  the  heart  of  a 
young  English  lady  of  small  but  independent  fortune,  who  immediately 
transferred  to  the  author  the  admiration  which  his  poetry  had  excited. 
We  must  go  far  back  into  the  history  of  poetry  and  real  love  to  find  a 
parallel  for  this  interesting  fact,  which  even  there  is  not  furnished  by 
the  female  sex.  In  the  dawning  of  French  literature  we  may  dis- 
cover tiie  record  of  something  similar;  and  the  reader  of  Millol's 
History  of  the  Troubadours  will  probably  call  to  mind  the  udveritures 
of  (JeolTroi  Rude],  who  became  enamoured  of  Melinsende  Countess  of 
Tripoli,  merely  from  hearing  a  report  of  the  surpaiiaing  beauty  which 
he  had  never  seen.  The  unfortunate  result  of  his  passion  has  happily 
no  counterpart  in  the  instance  we  at  present  relate ;  for  our  amiable 
counirywoman,  instead  of  meeting  such  tardy  sympatliy  as  only  came 

'  V/e  nlWe  lo  ■  )Mmtiii|r  mpDIiuii  of  the  "  Mi'ililalion*  PoCliques,"  in  ihc  Edin- 
buruh  KcTtiow,  WKiii  ultrr  tlirir  appcmaiict^,  in  wliidi  an  tmiuiing  (bougb  nlherex- 
■figcrsteil  innijlailan  wmt  given  of  ihe  rollowing  paiiage ; 
Luraquc  ilii  Cri'Bieur  la  parulc  Hi'oadp, 
Dana  uuc  heutc  falale,  eui  eofanli  le  moiide 

Dneernm  du  Chsoi, 
De  HID  lEuvr*  imparTnile  il  detaurna  m  Tare 
Gl  i'aa  pied  dMaigumi  Ic  lauigant  dam  I't'ipacr. 
Rcnlra  dani  ton  repo*. 
Whicli  lo  the  nir  of  tnirinque  inltae  action  anribuled  In  Ilie  Di'ity,  add*  (he  «biur- 
diiy  nf  gi>in(-  In  the  Alt-wine  the  lilamenra  bungling  mcilinnii; ?    Tliii  (ran  indeed 
a  weak  pnini  in  thr-  poetry  of  Dr  Lamartine ;  tint  It  wat  the  lieel  of  Acbill«,  and 
van  atni'li  liy  an  arniw  from  Farii. 

In  N".  74,  of  IhL'  R-linliurgh  Rriirw.  M.  de  Lainarline  in  placed,  we  It 
If,  M  tbe  bead  of  Ibe  Frcnrli  living  poeti. 
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to  join  itself  to  the  death-sighs  of  the  hapless  Troubadour,  received, 
after  a  chance-acquaintance  formed  at  Cliainberry  in  the  South  of 
France,  the  reward  of  her  affection,  in  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of 
a  faithful  husband.  She  has  been  for  some  years  united  to  M.  de  La- 
martine ;  and  for  the  interests  of  literature  (beyond  which  we  do  not 
presume  to  touch  on  these  domestic  topics)  we  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
joice in  a  union,  which  must  advance  the  poet's  knowledge  of  our 
language,  and  do  honour  to  it  in  strengthening  the  poet^al  diction  of 
his  own. 

In  the  preface  to  the  ^  Meditations  Poetiques"  a  continuation  of  the 
poems  was  promised,  should  those  first  published  meet  success.  This 
pledge  can  be  scarcely  said  to  have  been  redeemed,  as  only  three  more 
short  effusions  were  added  in  subsequent  editions ;  so  that  the  fame  of 
our  author  rests  at  this  moment  on  a  thin  brochure  ;  a  new  illustration 
(we  hope  and  believe)  of  Voltaire's  assertion,  that  a  heavy  baggage  is 
not  necessary  to  enable  an  author  to  reach  posterity.  Be  M.  de  La- 
martine's  chance  for  enduring  fame  what  it  may,  he  at  least  has  the  best 
security  for  the  acceptance  of  his  drafts,  in  not  having  exceeded  a 
moderate  extent  of  credit ;  and  if  he  goes  on  as  he  has  done  hitherto, 
writing  carefully  and  publishing  sparingly,  we  think  he  runs  little  risk 
of  the  sentence  of  his  own  age  being  reversed  by  the  time  to  come. 
This  has  pronounced  him  to  be  the  first  of  the  living  poets  of  France ; 
and  we,  at  least,  are  well  disposed  to  join  our  opinions  to  that  oracular 
decree.  His  chief  title  to  the  first  place  is  in  the  nature  of  his  subjects, 
which  are  generally  of  the  most  elevated  nature,  and  which  have  at 
once  raised  him  above  every  reliance  on  support  from  the  prejudices 
of  mankind ;  and  this  distinctive  trait  is  borne  out  by  almost  every  one 
of  his  productions.  There  is  throughout  a  startling  tone  of  indepen- 
dence— a  continued  spuming  of  the  trammels  of  academical  rules — a 
hardy  innovation  nowhere  else  to  be  found  in  French  poetry.  His  ver- 
sification is  quite  original.  Unlike  the  majority  of  his  contemporaries, 
he  never  seems  to  look  for  models  in  his  own  language.  His  thoughts, 
in  themselves  of  the  boldest  range,  seek  a  clothing  unknown  to  the 
limited  formalities  of  the  Academy.  The  brocaded  and  touped  con- 
finement, assorting  well  with  the  habits  of  a  centiu'y  back,  would  sit  ill 
upon  the  muse  of  De  Lamartine.  She  comes  robed  in  a  costume  more 
suited  to  the  region  she  inhabits.  Cities  and  palaces  are  not  the  scenes 
of  her  resort.  She  wanders  abroad  in  fields  and  forests  ;  plunges  into 
the  mysteries  of  Nature  ;  and  sometimes,  in  a  more  ethereal  ambition, 
wings  her  way  into  illimitable  space.  It  is  in  flights  like  these  that  De 
Lamartine  becomes  occasionally  vague  and  vapoury.  Out  of  the 
sphere  of  common  feelings,  we  "  toil  after  him  in  vain ;"  and  it  is  in 
his  discursive  reveries  that  he  partakes  the  fate  of  writers  of  his  stamp, 
who,  seeking  no  sympathy  from  others,  are  left  to  their  self-formed 
solitude. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  hard  effort  for  common  readers,  immersed  in  worldly 
pursuits  and  unfit  for  metaphysical  wanderings,  to  mingle  with  the 
poet,  whose  meditations  take  so  high  a  range.  It  requires  a  rare 
analogy  in  spirit  to  make  a  fellowship  such  as  this ;  and  did  not  our 
author  appear  before  us  with  the  proofs  of  deep  reality  in  everv  line, 
we  must  infallibly  attribute  to  an  affected  extravagance,  much  that  we 
are  convinced  is  the  honest  language  of  the  heart.    This  is  a  distino^ 
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lion  that  stfprumely  marks  ihe  poetry  or  De  Lamartine.  It  bears  ihe 
siani|)  of  trutli,  which  never  can  be  counlerfpiteil ;  and  so  much  is 
nature  evident  throughout,  ihiit  ii  presents  thoxe  coniinual  shiftJnga 
frum  abstract  speculation  to  Ikuiiliar  feeling,  which  we  upprehend  are 
the  best  touchslooes  for  distinguishing  between  art  and  nature  in  corn- 
Religious  senitment  with  all  ib  best  associations,  are  the  principal 
featiures  in  the  "  Meditations  Poetiques."  We  find,  however,  some- 
thing more  soothing  to  the  henri  in  a  tender  and  ini|)a!iBioned  atraiu  of 
affection,  lavished  on  sonie  reul  or  imagin;uy  object ;  in  swei^  descrip- 
tions of  the  face  of  nature  ;  utid  mnny  fine  passages  of  sound  philo^tjihy. 
But  the  piety  which  blends  in  those  verses  with  the  WHrmest  expn-Mion 
of  love,  seems  to  raise  tlie  passion  to  a  height  (no  great  for  common 
symjiuthy,  and  we  are  apt  to  think  the  expression  Imi  much  refined ; 
titiit  none  of  tlie  lees  remain,  which  reason  tell  ns  to  be  inseparable  from 
human  passion ;  and  from  which  the  purest  stream  of  mortal  leiliiig  can 
never  be  wholly  cleared  without  being  otrr^lrained.  Tormented  miceas- 
ingly  by  the  involuntary  desire  to  plunge  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  De 
Lamartine  seems  almost  always  oppres.ied  by  a  mysterious  inquietude. 
Thus  his  style  is  a  coiitiimod  mixture  of  elevation  and  melancholy. 
He  has  nevertheless  contrived  to  avoid  a  dangerous  rock,  on  which  the 
reputation  of  an  inferior  writer  would  have  infallibly  split.  In  the 
continual  utterance  vf  thoughts  relative  to  an  unknown  world,  and 
abandoning  himBtl/  to  the  language  of  faith  mixed  with  conjecture,  his 
style  never  wants  precision,  nor  do  his  eipressiona  savour  of  that 
vagueness  which  is  the  very  sjiirit  of  his  subject.  His  lines  are  always 
sonorous  and  full;  and  we  are  frequently  astonished  to  find,  on  reach- 
ing the  end,  sufficient  room  for  a  sentiment  or  an  image  which  does 
noi,  nevertheless,  appear  lo  ovei'load  the  phrase.  His  rhyme  is  varied, 
and  generally  harmonious ;  and  while  amone  those  daring  turns  which 
we  think  his  greatest  merit,  many  repetitions  and  other  negligences 
may  be  found,  his  versification  has  no  trace  of  effort,  is  highly  ener- 
getic, rarely  inflated,  and  never  common-place. 

Having  said  thus  much  in  the  way  of  general  criticism,  it  now  only 
remains  for  us  to  alTord  some  short  illustrations  of  our  remarks,  in  sp^ 
cimeiis  of  this  author's  productions.  The  nature  of  our  work,  and  in- 
deed of  our  design,  limits  these  within  narrow  bounds.  We  shntl 
merely  give  the  Oolfe  dc  Baya,  near  Naples,  in  the  original ;  feeling 
how  inadequate  translation  is,  to  afford  a  perfect  exemplar  of  his  style 


I 
I 

I 

I 


Le  Gatfe  de  Boya,  prh  de  Naples. 


Vai)-lu  le  toIbec  n^phyr 
Bider,  d'unc  halcine  inieDiiblp, 
L'oude  qa'il  Bime  n  iiarcourii ! 
MMltons  lur  la  barque  leg^ 
Que  nw  main  ^uhIe  miu  cEorti, 
£t  de  ce  fnAlv  lolitiure 
BuoTM  timidrninil  Iri  bordE. 
Luin  de  nnu>  d^jli  Tuit  la  ti>e. 
Tandit  qu*iuK!  muo  crauiU'e 
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Ttt  tiens  le  docile  aviron, 
Coiirb6  lur  la  rame  bruyante 
Au  sein  de  Tonde  fr^mUsaDte 
Je  trace  ud  rapide  sillon. 

Dieu !  quelle  fralcbeur  on  respire '. 

Plong^  daiu  le  lein  de  Th^tU, 

Le  soleil  a  cM6  rempire 

A  la  p&le  reine  des  ouits. 

Le  seiu  des  fleurs  demi-ferm^es 

S'ouvre,  et  de  vapeurs  embaum^et 

£n  ce  moment  remplit  les  airs  ; 

£t  du  soir  la  brise  Ikg^ 

Des  plus  doux  parfums  de  la  terre 

A  son  tour  embaume  les  mers. 

Quels  chants  sur  ces  flots  retentissent  f 
Quels  chants  dclatent  sur  ces  bords  f 
De  ces  deux  concerts  qui  s*unissent 
L*6cho  prolonge  les  accords. 
N'osant  se  fier  aux  ^toiles, 
Le  pecbeur,  rapliant  ses  voiles, 
Salue  en  chantant  son  s6jour. 
Taadb  qu^une  folle  jeunesse 
Pousse  an  ciel  des  cris  d'al^gresse, 
£t  (^  son  heureux  retour. 

Mais  d6jdi  Tombre  plos  epaisse 
Tombe  et  brunit  les  vastes  men  ; 
Le  bord  s'efface,  le  bruit  cesse, 
Le  silence  occupe  les  airs. 
Ce  I'heure  oili  la  melancholie 
S'asseoit  pensive  et  recucillie 
Aux  bords  silencieux  des  mers, 
£t|  m^ditant  sur  les  mines, 
Contemple  au  penchant  des  collinet 
Ce  palcus,  ces  temples  d6serts. 

O  de  la  liberty  vieille  et  sainte  patrie ! 
Terre  autrefois  feconde  en  sublimes  vertus  ! 
Sous  d'indignes  C^ars  mainteuant  asservie, 
Ton  empire  est  tombe !  tes  h6ro8  ne  sont  plus ! 

Mais  dans  ton  sein  Tame  ag^andie 
Croit  sur  leur  monuments  respirer  leur  g6nie, 
Comme  on  respire  encore  dans  un  temple  aboli 

La  Majest6  du  Dieu  dont  il  etoit  rempU. 

»        »        »        «        » 

CoUine  de  Baya  !  po^tique  s6jour ! 
Voluptueux  vailon,  qu*habita  tour-k-tour 
Tout  ce  qui  Put  g^rand  dans  le  monde, 
Tu  ne  retentit  plus  de  gloire  ni  d'amour. 

Pas  une  voix  qui  me  r^ponde, 

Que  le  bruit  plaintif  de  cette  onde, 
Ou  r6cho  reveille  des  debris  d'alentour  !*' 

Since  the  above  paper  was  prepared  for  the  press^  we  have  seen  two 
very  recent  publications  from  the  pen  of  M.  de  Lamartine,  one  entitled 
La  Mort  de  Socrate  ;  the  other  a  second  volume  of  the  "  Meditations.'* 
He  has  thus  redeemed  his  pledge ;  and  we  can  only  now  observe,  that 
these  works  have  all  the  characteristic  beauties  and  defects  of  his  first 
productions — highly  imaginative  and  powerful  passages,  with  lines  pro- 
saic and  negligent  in  a  remarkable  degree.    Had  we  seen  these  late 
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piwnn  before  Oiir  article  was  written,  it  would  not  )mve  caiistil  any  vdp  J 
riuliuD  in  ilit  ubscrvutions  there  cuntuiiH^il ;  so  Vf  have  conuuitti.-ci  ii«   f 
inju»iice.  either  to  our  wilhtir  or  our  reuiJen>.     One  thinp  \\b»  struck 
us  OS  udd.     "  La  Mort  de  Socmtf"  beare  on  iw  thle-page  ilie  name  A.    I 
Lmnartiiie,  tlie  de,  distinctive  of  nubiliiy,  tK'ing  lelt  ouL     We  know    I 
not  what  this  omission  mciins ;  liut  it  is  rather  curious  lo  see  De  Be*-  | 
ranger  preserving  this  important  particle,  while  he  writes  a  poem  ( Le 
Filain)  disdaining  all  pride  in  it ;  and  his  contemporury  and  rival  tli* 
carding  it  silently  in  prim,  and  even,  as  we  have  seen,  in  ilie  signature 
by  hu  proper  hand.     De  Beranger  always  omits  it  in  writing  bis  uaum 
It  Is  not,  alter  all,  in  either  case  an  aiToir  of  nuch  moment. 


^^^ICo. 
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On  titling  for  one's  Picture. 
pleasure  in  sitting  for  one's  picture,  which  many  person! 
not  aware  of.     People  are  coy  on  this  subject  at  lirst,  coituel  with 
it,  and  pretend  not  to  like  it,  as  is  the  case  with  other  venial  indult-    . 
gences,  but  they  soon  get  over  their  scruples,  and  become  resigned  t* 
thdr  fate.     There  is  a  conscious  vanity  in  it ;  and  vanity  is  the  atimm 
potabik  in  all  our  pleasures,  the  true  elixir  of  human  life.     The  sitter 
at  first  affects  an  air  of  indifference,  throws  himself  into  a  slovenly  or 
awkward  position,  like  a  down  when  he  goes  a  courting  for  the  first 
time,  but  gradually  recovers  himself,  attempts  an  attitude,  and  cslU  up    , 
his  best  looks,  the  moment  he  recdves  intimation  that  there  is  some-    ' 
thing  about  him  that  will  do  for  a  picture.     The  beggar  in  the  Street 
is  proud  to  have  his  picture  painted,  anil  would  almost  sit  for  nothing  : 
Ihe  finest  lady  in  the  lund  is  as  fond  of  silting  to  a  favourite  artist  as  of   I 
sealing  herself  beliire  her  looking-glass' ;  and  the  more  so,  as  the  glass  in 
this  case  is  sensible  of  her  charms,  and  does  all  it  can  to  fix  or  hdghb- 
Cfi  them.     Kings  lay  aside  their  crowns  to  sit  fur  their  portraits,  and 
poets  their  laurels  to  sit  for  their  busts !     I  am  sure,  my  father  had  as 
little  vanity,  and  as  little  love  for  the  art  as  most  persons :  yel  when 
he  had  sat  to  me  a  few  times  (now  some  twenty  years  ago),  he  grew 
evidently  uneasy  when  il  was  a  line  day,  that  is,  when  the  sun  shone 
inio  the  room,  so  thnt  we  could  not  paint ;  and  when  it  became  cloudy, 
began  to  bustle  about,  and  ask  me  if  I  was  not  getting  ready.     Poor 
old  room !     Does  the  sun  still  shine  Into  thee,  or  does  Hope  fling  its 
colours  round  thy  walls,  gaudier  than  the  rainbow  ?     No,  never,  while 
thy  oak-panneln  endure,  will  tliey  enclose  such  fine  movements  of  the  - 
brain  as  passed  through  mine,  when  the  fresh  hues  of  nature  gleamed 
from  the  canvass,  and  my  heart  silently  breailied  the  names  of  Rem- 
brandt and  Correggio !     Between  my  father's  love  of  sitting  and  n 
of  painting,  we  hit  upon  a  tolerable  likeness  at  last ;  but  the  pictur< 
cracked  and  gone ;  and  Megilp  (that  bane  of  the  English  school)  hai 
destroyed  as  fine  an  old  Nonconformist  head  as  one  could  hope  lo  sefl 
in  ihew  degenerate  times. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  having  one's  picture  painted  is  like  the  creatioa 
of  another  self;  and  that  is  an  idea,  o(  the  repetition  or  ivduiilicaiiuB 
•f  which  no  man  is  ever  tired,  to  the  thousandlli  reflection.     It  lias  beeft  J 
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aaid  that  lovers  are  never  tired  of  each  other's  company,  because  they 
are  always  talking  of  themselves.  This  seems  to  be  the  bond  of  con- 
nexion (a  delicate  one  it  is  !)  between  the  painter  and  the  sitter — they 
are  always  thinking  and  talking  of  the  same  thing,  the  picture,  in  which 
their  self-love  finds  an  equal  counter-part.  There  b  always  something 
to  be  done  or  to  be  altered,  that  touches  that  sensitive  chord — this  fea- 
ture was  not  exactly  hit  off,  something  is  wanting  to  the  nose  or  to  the 
eye-brows,  it  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  leave  out  this  mark  or  that 
blemish,  if  it  were  possible  to  recall  an  expression  that  was  remarked  a 
abort  time  before,  it  would  be  an  indiscribable  advantage  to  the  picture 
— a  squint  or  a  pimple  on  the  face  handsomely  avoided  may  be  a  link 
of  attachment  ever  after.  He  is  no  mean  friend  who  conceals  from 
ourselves,  or  only  gently  indicates,  our  obvious  defects  to  the  world. 
The  sitter,  by  his  repeated,  imnwXey  fidgeity  inquiries  about  himself 
may  be  supposed  to  take  an  indirect  and  laudable  method  of  arriving 
at  self-knowledge  ;  and  the  artist,  in  self-defence,  is  obliged  to  cultivate 
a  scrupulous  tenderness  towards  the  feelings  of  his  sitter,  lest  he  should 
appear  in  the  character  of  a  spy  upon  him.  1  do  not  conceive  there  is 
a  stronger  call  upon  secret  gratitude  ihan  the  having  made  a  favourable 
likeness  of  any  one ;  nor  a  surer  ground  of  jealousy  and  dislike  than 
the  having  failed  in  the  attempt.  A  satire  or  a  lampoon  in  writing  Is 
bad  enough ;  but  here  we  look  doubly  foolish,  for  we  are  ourselves  par- 
ties to  the  plot,  and  have  been  at  considerable  pains  to  give  evidence 
against  ourselves.  I  have  never  had  a  plaster  cast  taken  of  myself: 
In  truth,  I  rather  shrink  from  the  experiment ;  for  I  know  I  should  be 
▼ery  much  mortified  if  it  did  not  turn  out  well,  and  should  never  for- 
^ve  the  unfortunate  artist  who  had  lent  his  assistance  to  prove  that  I 
looked  like  a  blockhead ! 

The  late  Mr.  Opie  used  to  remark  that  the  most  sensible  people  made 
the  best  sitters ;  and  I  incline  to  his  opinion,  especially  as  I  myself  am 
an  excellent  sitter.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  a  piece  of  mere  impertinence 
not  to  sit  as  still  as  one  can  in  these  circumstances.  I  put  the  best  face 
I  can  upon  the  matter,  as  well  out  of  respect  to  the  artist  as  to  myself. 
I  appear  on  my  trial  in  the  court  of  physiognomy,  and  am  as  anxious  to 
make  good  a  certain  idea  I  have  of  mysolf,  as  if  I  were  playing  a  part 
on  a  stage.  I  have  no  notion,  how  people  go  to  sleep,  who  are  sitting 
for  their  pictures.  It  is  an  evident  sign  of  want  of  thought  and  S[ 
internal  resources.  There  are  some  individuals,  all  whose  ideas  are  hi 
their  hands  and  feet — make  them  sit  still,  and  you  put  a  stop  to  the 
machine  altogether.  The  volatile  spirit  of  quicksilver  in  them  turns  to 
a  caput  mortuum.  Children  are  particularly  sensible  of  this  constraint, 
from  their  thoughtlessness  and  liveliness.  It  is  the  next  thing  with 
them  to  wearing  the  fool's  cap  at  school :  yet  they  are  proud  of  having 
their  pictures  taken,  ask  when  they  are  to  sit  again,  and  are  mightily 
pleased  when  they  are  done.  Charles  the  First's  children  seem  to  have 
been  good  sitters,  and  the  great  dog  sits  like  a  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  second  time  a  person  sits,  and  the  view  of  the  features  b  deter> 
mined,  the  head  seems  fastened  in  an  imaginary  mce,  and  he  can  hardly 
tell  what  to  make  of  his  situation.  He  is  continually  overstepping  the 
bounds  of  duty,  and  is  tied  down  to  certain  lines  and  limits  chalked 
out  upon  the  canvass,  to  him  "  invisible  or  dimly  seen"  on  the  throne 
vherc  he  b  exalted.    The  [iainter  has  now  a  difi&cult  task  to  manage — ta 
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rtirow  in  his  gentle  odnionitions,  *■  A  lit'.lc  more  this  way,  sir,"  or  "  You 
bend  fitther  too  forwurd.  madam,*' — niid  oiighi  lo  liave  n  delicate  white 
hand,  that  he  may  venture  to  Adjust  a  straggling  lock  of  hair,  or  by 
giving  a  slight  turn  to  the  head,  co-operate  in  the  practical  allainmcnl 
itt  a  position.  These  are  the  ticklish  and  tiresome  places  of  the  work, 
before  much  progress  is  made,  where  the  sitter  grows  peevish  and  ub- 
slrsaed,  and  the  painter  more  anxious  and  particular  than  he  was  the 
day  before.  Now  is  llie  time  to  fling  in  a  few  adroit  compliments,  or 
to  introduce  general  topics  of  conversation.  The  artist  ought  to  be  a 
well-informed  and  ag^^cable  man — able  to  expatiate  on  liis  art,  and 
abounding  in  lively  and  characteristic  anecdotes.  Vet  he  ought  not 
til  talk  loo  much,  or  to  grow  too  aiiiinuied  ;  or  the  picture  is  apt  10 
?tand  still,  and  the  sitter  to  be  aware  of  it.  Accordingly,  the  besC 
talkers  in  the  profession  have  not  always  been  the  most  successful  por- 
trait-paitilers.  For  this  purpose  it  is  desirable  to  bring  a  friend,  who 
may  relieve  guard,  or  fill  up  llie  pauMs  of  convenalion,  occasioned  by 
the  necessary  attention  of  ilie  painter  to  his  business,  and  by  the  invo- 
luntury  reveries  of  the  sitter  on  whnthis  own  likeness  will  bring  forth; 
or  A  book,  a  newspaper,  or  a  portfolio  of  prints  may  serve  to  amuse  the 
time.  When  the  sitter's  face  begins  to  flag,  the  artist  may  tlien  pro- 
perly start  a  fresh  topic  of  discourse,  and  while  his  attention  is  finei) 
on  tlie  graces  called  out  by  llie  varying  interest  of  the  subject,  and  the 
model  nnlicipales,  pleased  and  smiling,  their  being  transferred  every 
moment  to  the  canvass,  nothing  is  wanting  to  improve  and  carry  to  its 
height  the  amicable  understanding  and  mutual  satiatiiction  and  •;(iod- 
will  subsisting  between  these  two  persons,  so  happily  occupied  with 
each  other! 

Sir  Joshua  must  have  had  a  (ine  time  of  it  with  his  sitters.  Lords, 
ladies,  generals,  authors,  opera-singers,  musicians,  the  learned  and  the 
polite,  besieged  his  doors,  and  found  an  unfailing  welcome.  What  a 
rustling  of  silks  !  What  a  fluttering  of  flounces  and  brocades  !  What 
a  cloud  of  powder  and  perfumes !  What  a  flow  of  periwigs !  What 
an  exchange  of  civilities  and  of  titles!  What  a  recognition  of 
old  friendships,  and  an  introduction  of  new  acquaintance  and  sit- 
ters '.  It  must,  I  think,  be  allowed  thai  this  is  the  only  mode  in 
which  genius  can  form  a  legitimate  union  widi  wealth  and  fashion- 
There  is  a  secret  and  sufficient  tie  in  interest  and  vanity.  Abstract 
topics  of  wit  or  learning  do  not  furnish  a  connecting  link :  but  the  pain- 
ter, the  RCidplor,  come  in  close  contact  with  the  persons  of  the  Great, 
The  lady  of  quality,  the  courtier,  and  the  artist,  meet  and  shake  hands 
on  this  common  ground ;  the  latter  exercises  a  sort  of  natural  jurisdic- 
tion and  dictatorial  power  over  the  pretensions  of  the  first  to  external 
beauty  and  accomplishment,  which  produces  a  mild  sense  and  tune  of 
equality  i  and  the  opulent  sitter  pays  the  taker  of  flattering  likenesse* 
handsomely  for  his  trouble,  which  does  not  lessen  the  sympathy  bo 
tween  ifiem.  There  is  even  a  satbfaciion  in  paying  down  a  hiE-h  price 
for  a  picture — it  seems  as  if  one's  head  was  worth  something  !— 
During  the  first  sitting,  Sir  Joshua  did  little  hut  chat  with  the 
new  candidate  for  the  fame  of  portniiture,  try  an  altitude,  or  reraarlc 
an  expression.  His  object  was  to  gain  lime,  by  not  being  in  haste  to 
commit  hiinsi'lf,  imiil  he  wns  master  of  the  subject  before  him.  No 
one  erer  dropped  in  but  the  IHends  and  acqunuitance  of  the  siii^r— Jt 
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was  a  rule  with  Sir  Joshua  that  from  the  moment  the  latter  entered, 
he  was  at  home — the  room  belonged  to  him — ^but  what  secret  whiq)er- 
ings  would  there  be  among  these,  what  confidential,  inaudible  commu- 
nications !  It  must  be  a  refreshing  moment,  when  the  cake  and  wine 
had  been  handed  round,  and  the  artist  b^an  again.  He,  as  it  were 
by  this  net  of  hospitality  assumed  a  new  character,  and  acquired  a 
double  claim  to  confidence  and  respect.  In  the  mean  time,  the  sitter 
would  perhaps  glance  his  eye  round  the  room,  and  see  a  Titian  or  a 
Vandyke  hanging  in  one  corner,  with  a  transient  feeling  of  scepti- 
cism whether  he  should  make  such  a  picture.  How  the  ladies  of  equa- 
lity and  fashion  must  bless  themselves  from  being  made  to  look  like 
Dr.  Johnson  or  Goldsmith !  How  proud  the  first  of  these  would  be, 
how  happy  the  last,  to  fill  the  same  arm-chair  where  the  Bunburys  and 
the  Homecks  had  sat !  How  superior  the  painter  would  feel  to  them 
all !  By  ^^  happy  alchemy  of  mind,"  he  brought  out  all  their  good 
qualities  and  reconciled  their  defects,  gave  an  air  of  studious  ease  to 
his  learned  friends,  or  lighted  up  the  &ce  of  folly  and  fashion  with  in- 
telligence and  graceful  smiles.  Those  portraits,  however,  that  were 
most  admired  at  the  time,  do  not  retain  their  preeminence  now :  the 
thought  remains  upon  the  brow,  while  the  colour  has  faded  firom  the 
cheek,  or  the  dress  grown  obsolete ;  and  afier  all.  Sir  Joshua's  best 
pictures  are  those  of  his  worst  sitters — his  Children.  They  suited  best 
with  his  imfinished  style ;  and  are  like  the  infancy  of  the  art  itsi4f, 
happy,  bold,  and  careless.  Sir  Joshua  formed  the  circle  of  his  private 
friends  from  the  ilite  of  his  sitters ;  and  Vandyke  was,  it  appears,  oa 
the  same  footing  with  his.  When  any  of  those  noble  or  distinguished 
persons  whom  he  has  immortalised  with  his  pencil,  were  sitting  to  him^ 
he  used  to  ask  them  to  dinner,  and  afterwards  it  was  their  custom  to 
return  to  the  picture  again,  so  that  it  is  said  that  many  of  his  finest  pop- 
traits  were  done  in  this  manner,  ere  the  colours  were  yet  dry,  in  tbe 
course  of  a  single  day.     Oh !  ephemeral  works  to  last  for  ever  ! 

Vandyke  married  a  daughter  of  Earl  Cowper,  of  whom  there  is  a 
very  beautiful  picture.     She  was  the  CEnone,  and  he  his  own  Paris. 

A  painter  of  the  name  of  Astley  married  a  Lady ^,  who  sat  to 

him  for  her  picture.  He  was  a  wretched  hand,  but  a  fine  person  of  a 
man,  and  a  great  coxcomb ;  and  on  his  strutting  up  and  down  before 
the  portrait  when  it  was  done  with  a  prodigious  air  of  satisfaction,  she 
observed,  ^'  If  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  copy,  he  might  have  the  origi- 
nal." This  Astley  was  a  person  of  magnificent  habits  and  a  sumptuous 
taste  in  living  ;  and  is  the  same  of  whom  the  anecdote  is  i*ecorded,  that 
when  some  English  students  walking  out  near  Rome  were  compelled 
by  the  heat  to  strip  off  their  coats,  Astley  displayed  a  waistcoat  with 
a  huge  waterfall  streaming  down  the  back  of  it,  which  was  a  piece  of 
one  of  his  own  canvasses  that  he  had  converted  to  this  purpose.  Sir 
Joshua  fell  in  love  with  one  of  his  fair  sitters,  a  young  and  beautiful 
girl,  who  ran  out  one  day  in  a  great  panic  and  confusion,  hid  her  face 
in  her  companion's  lap  who  was  reading  in  an  outer  room,  and  said^ 
^^  Sir  Joshua  had  made  her  an  ofier !"  This  circumstance,  perhaps,  de- 
serves mentioning  the  more,  because  there  is  a  general  idea  that  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  was  a  confirmed  old  bachelor.  Goldsmith  conceived 
a  fruitless  attachment  to  the  same  person,  and  addressed  some  passion* 
ate  letters  to  her.    Alas !  it  is  the  fate  of  genuis  to  admire  and  to  cele- 
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This  distioguislietl  beauty  U  still  living,  and  haiidsomFr  tlian  Sir 
Jualiiiii's  picture  uf  her  when  a  girl;  and  inveiglis  against  ihc  frviidoin 
of  Lord  Byron's  peg  with  all  the  channing  prudery  of  the  last  nge.* 

The  rt^lrilion  between  tlie  portrait-painter  and  his  amiable  sitters  ia 
one  of  established  cusloin  :  hut  it  is  also  one  of  metaphysical  nicely, 
and  is  a  running  double  entendre.     The  fixing  an  inijuisilive  gsze  oa 
beauty,  the  heightening  a  momentary  grace,  the  dwelling  on  the  hi-aven 
of  an  eye,  the  losing  one'a-self  in  the  dimple  of  a  chin,  is  a  dangerous 
employment.     The  painter  may  chance  to  slide  into  the  lover — the 
lover  can  hardly  .turn  poinier.     The  eye  indeed  glows  crilicid,  the  hand 
is  busy:  but  are  the  sensM  unmoved?     We  are  employed  lo  transfer 
livii^  charms  to  an  inanimnle  surfitce  ;  but  they  may  sink  into  the  heart 
by  the  way,  and  the  nerveless  hand  he  unable  to  carry  its  lusciuux 
burthen  any  further.     St.  Preiix  wonders  at  die  rash  nioriul  who  had 
dared  to  trace  the  features  of  his  Julia  ;  and  accuses  bim  of  insensibility    | 
wilhout  reason.     Perhaps  he  too  hnd  an  enthusiasm  and  pleasures  of 
his  own  I     Mr.  Burke,  in  his  Sablr^  and  Beautiful,  has  left  a  descrip- 
tion  of  what  he  terms  the  niisi  beautiful  object  in  nature,  the  neck  of 
a  lovely  and  innocent  female,  which  is  written  very  much  as  if  he  had    i 
himself  formerly  painted  this  di-jeet,  and  sacrificed  at  this  formidable 
idirine.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ptrceplion  of  beauty  liecomes  more 
exquisite  {"  till  the  sense  aches  at  it")  by  being  studied  and  nfiiied 
upon  as  an  object  of  art — it  is  at  the  same  time  fortunately  neutralized 
by  this  means,  or  the  painter  would  run  mad.     It  is  converted  into  an 
abstraction,  an  ideal  thing,  into  something  iaiermediate  beiw«en  nature 
and  art,  hovering  between  a  living  substance  and  a  senseless  shadow. 
Tlie  heuldi  and  spirit  that  but  now  breatlu'd  Irum  a  speaking  face,  thm 
next  moment  breathe  with  almost  equal  elfeci  from  a  dull  piece  of  ean- 
viiss,  and  thus  distract  attention  :  the  eye  sparkles,  the  lips  are  moiA 
tliere  tuu ;  and  if  we  can  fancy  the  picture  alive,  die  face  in  its  turn 
fades  iuto  a  picture,  a  mere  object  of  sight.     We  take  rapturous  po^  j 
session  with  one  sense,  the  eye  ;  but  the  artist's  pencil  acta  as  a  noi^   > 
Goaduclor  Iu  the  grnsser  desires.     Uesidet,  the  sense  of  ditiy,  of  pro* 
priety  iaterleres.     Ii  is  not  the  question  at  issue  ;  we  have  odier  worlc   ' 
on  our  haiub,  and  enouf^h  to  do.     Love  is  tlie  product  of  ease  and    , 
idleness :  but  the  painter  has  an  anxious,  feverish,  never-ending  task, 
to  rival  the  beauty,  to  which  he  dare  not  aspire  even  in  thought,  or  ia 
a  dreiun  of  blise.     Paints  and  brushes  are  not  "  amorous  toys  of  lighfr   J 
winged  Cupid ;"  a  rising  sigh  evaporates  in  the  aroma  of  snme  fine  oiU  J 
wlour  or  varnish,  a  kindling  blush  is  transfixed  in  a  bed  of  vermilion    i 
'  e  palette.     A  blue  vein  meandering  in  a  white  wrist  invites  the 
to  touch  it :  but  it  is  better  to  proceed,  and  uol  spoil  ilie  picture.  I 

• : »  I 

it  iathitH  n«v  be  thought  lo  hair  ilnrilcd  ihp  competillon  of  liii  r^nntc  pr»-    I 

«ry  Eoi^y, '  Ttwire  !a  ■  |MCiuro  af  bis  rcmaiDinr  of  ■  Mn,  StmanmAt,  wh*   I 

•  Id  Imtc  bctii  ■  ilcllcMftiMiiiy.  p«lc,»ithao«rx  liitk  roloar  in  hncbefJu:   I 

■  diU  w««i  of  compUiion,  the  u  iHUOled  id  ■  •now-ii'liitr  •alia   I 

•luif  marble  pUlM  ncM  ber,  •  wW  dauJ  ovrr  hcail,  am!  bf  I 
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The  ambiguity  becomes  more  striking  in  painting  from  the  naked 
figure.  If  the  wonder  occasioned  by  the  object  is  greater,  so  is  the 
despair  of  rivalling  what  we  see.  The  sense  of  responsibility  increases 
with  the  hope  of  creating  an  artificial  splendour  to  match  the  real  one. 
The  display  of  unexpected  charms  foils  our  vanity,  and  mortifies  pas- 
sion. The  painting  A  Diana  and  Nymphs  is  like  plunging  into  a  ccAd 
bath  of  desire :  to  make  a  statue  of  a  Venus  transforms  the  sculptor 
himself  to  stone.  The  snow  on  the  lap  of  beauty  freezes  the  soul. 
The  heedless,  unsuspecting  license  of  foreign  manners  gives  the  artist 
abroad  an  advantage  over  ours  at  home.  Sir  Joshua  .Reynolds  painted 
only  the  head  of  Iphigene  from  a  beautiful  woman  of  quality :  Canova 
had  innocent  girls  to  sit  to  him  for  his  Graces.  I  have  but  one  otiier 
word  to  add  on  this  part  of  the  subject :  if  having  to  paint  a  delicate 
and  modest  female  is  a  temptation  to  gallantry,  on  the  other  band  the 
sitting  to  a  lady  for  one's  picture  is  a  still  more  trying  situation,  and 
amounts  (almost  of  itself)  to  a  declaration  of  love ! 

Landscape-painting  is  free  from  these  tormenting  dilemmas  and  em- 
barrasments.  It  b  as  full  of  the  feeling  of  pastoral  simplicity  and 
ease,  as  portrait-painting  is  of  personal  vanity  and  egotism.  Away 
then  with  those  incumbrances  to  the  true  liberty  of  thought — the  sitter's 
chair,  the  bag-wig  and  sword,  the  drapery,  the  lay  figure — and  let  us 
to  some  retired  spot  in  the  country,  take  out  our  portfolio,  plant  our 
easel,  and  begin.  We  are  all  at  once  shrouded  from  observation — ^ ' 
"  The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot  !'* 

We  enjoy  the  cool  shade,  with  solitude  and  silence ;  or  hear  the  dash- 
ing waterfall, 

*'  Or  stock-dove  plain  amid  the  forest  deep, 
That  drowsy  rustles  to  the  sighing  gale  " 

It  seems  almost  a  shame  to  do  any  thing,  we  are  so  well  content  witli- 
out  it ;  but  the  eye  is  restless,  and  we  must  have  something  to  show 
when  we  get  home.  We  set  to  work,  and  failure,  or  success,  prompts 
us  to  go  on.  We  take  up  the  pencil,  or  lay  it  down  again,  as  we  please. 
We  muse  or  paint,  as  objects  strike  our  senses  or  our  reflection.  The 
perfect  leisure  we*  feel  turns  labour  to  a  luxury.  We  try  to  imitate  the 
grey  colour  of  a  rock  or  of  the  bark  of  a  tree :  the  breeze  wafted  from 
its  broad  foliage  gives  us  fresh  spirits  to  proceed,  we  dip  our  pencil  in 
the  sky,  or  ask  the  white  clouds  sailing  over  its  bosom  to  sit  for  their 
pictures.  We  are  in  no  hurry,  and  have  the  day  before  us.  Or  else, 
escaping  from  the  close-embowered  scene,  we  catch  fading  distances 
on  airy  downs,  and  seize  on  golden  sunsets  with  the  fleecy  flocks  glit- 
tering in  the  evening  ray,  after  a  shower  of  rain  has  fallen.  Or  from 
Norwood's  ridgy  heights,  survey  the  snake-like  Thames,  or  its  smoke- 
crowned  capitid ; 

'*  Think  of  its  crimes,  its  cares,  its  pain. 
Then  shield  us  in  the  woods  again  " 

No  one  thinks  of  disturbing  a  landscape-painter  at  his  task :  he  seems 
a  kind  of  magician,  the  privileged  genius  of  the  place.  Wherever  a 
Claude,  a  Wilson  has  introduced  his  own  portrait  in  the  foreground  of 
a  picture,  we  look  at  it  with  interest  (however  ill  it  may  be  done),  feel- 
hig  that  it  is  the  portrait  of  one  who  was  quite  happy  at  the  time,  and 
how  glad  we  should  be  to  change  places  with  him^ 
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Mr.  Burke  )ias  brouglii  In  a  tine  episode  in  one  of  liU  later  works  in 
allusion  l<>  Sir  Jusliua's  portrait  of  Lord  Ke|)pi'l,  tuict  «(  some  other 
IriendK,  painted  in  their  better  days.  The  poriruil  is  indeed  h  fine  one, 
worihy  of  tlie  artist  and  the  critic,  and  perhaps  recalls  Lord  Keppel's 
memory  oftener  ihiin  any  other  circumstance  at  present  does.  Purtrai^• 
painting  is,  in  truth,  a  sort  of  cement  of  ftiendship,  and  a  clue  to  history. 
Mr.  C****r,  of  the  Adtnirally,  thy  other  day  bliuidered  upon  some  ob- 
servations of  mine  relating  to  this  subject,  and  made  the  House  stare 
by  Hssening  that  purtrait-painlin?  was  history  or  history  portrait,  as  it 
huppeni'd,  but  went  on  to  add.  ''  That  those  (reiittciuen  who  Imd  seen 
the  ancient  portruiUt  lately  exhibited  in  I'nll-mull.  must  have  been  tatis- 
fied  that  they  were  stricily  lustorirai ,-''  which  showed  that  be  knew 
Doiliing  at  all  of  the  matter,  nnd  merely  talked  by  rote.  There  wa» 
nothing  historical  in  the  geiiemlity  of  those  portraits,  oxeept  that  they 
were  portraitu  of  people  mentioned  in  history — there  was  no  more  of 
the  spirit  of  history  in  tln-m,  which  is  jHttnive  or  aelive,  than  in  their 
dresses. 

I  was  gtnng  to  observe,  that  1  think  ihe  reviving  tite  recollection  of 
our  family  and  friends  in  our  alisence  muv  be  a  frequent  aiiH  strong  in- 
ducement to  silling  for  our  pictures,  but  tnat  I  believe  the  love  of 
Citiumoiis  faini',  or  of  continuing  our  memories  after  we  are  dead; 
very  little  to  do  with  it.  And  one  reason  I  should  give  for  thai 
opinion  is  this,  that  we  are  not  naturally  very  prone  to  dwell  with 
pleasure  on  any  thing  that  may  hiippen  in  relation  to  us  after  we  are 
dead,  because  we  are  not  fond  of  ibhUiing  of  death  at  all.  We  shrink 
equally  from  the  contemplation  of  that  fata!  event  or  from  any  speci*. 
laiion  on  its  consequences.  The  surviving  ourselves  in  our  pictures  ii 
but  a  poor  consolation — il  is  rather  adding  mockery  to  calamity.  The 
perpetuating  our  names  in  the  wide  page  of  history  or  to  a  remote  pos- 
teiiiy  is  a  vague  calculation,  that  takes  out  the  immediate  sting  of  mor- 
tality — whereas,  we  ourselves  may  hope  to  last  (by  a  fortunate  exten- 
sion of  the  term  of  human  life)  almost  as  long  as  an  ordinary  portrait ; 
and  the  wounds  of  lacerated  friendship  it  heals  must  be  still  green,  and 
our  ashes  scarcely  cold.  1  tliink  tJierefore  that  the  looking  forward  to 
ihii  modeof  keeping  alive  the  memory  of  what  we  were  by  lifeless  hues 
and  discoIoHred  features,  is  not  among  the  most  approved  consolations 
of  human  life,  or  favourite  dalliances  of  the  imagination.  Yet  I  own  I 
should  like  some  part  of  ine.  as  ilie  hair  or  even  nails,  to  be  preserved 
entire,  or  1  should  have  no  objection  to  Me  like  Whitfield  in  a  state  of 
petrifaction.  This  smacks  of  the  bodily  reality  at  least — acis  like  a 
deception  to  the  spectator,  and  breaks  the  fall  from  this  "  warm 
kneaded  motion  to  a  clod" — from  that  to  nothing — to  the  person  him- 
self. I  suspect  thai  the  idea  of  posthumous  fome,  which  has  so  unwel> 
come  a  condition  annexed  to  it,  luai^s  its  general  relish  as  we  advance 
in  life,  and  that  it  is  only  when  we  are  young,  thai  we  pamper  our 
imaginations  with  this  bait,  with  a  sort  of  impunity.  The  reversion  of 
immonatity  is  tJien  so  distinct,  that  wr  may  talk  of  it  without  much  fear 
of  entering  upon  po»ses*ion  :  death  is  itself  a  fable — a  sound  that  din 

our  lips;  and  iheonly  certiunty  seems  the  only  impi«»ibility. 

,  at  that  romantic  |)eriod,  is  tlte  first  thing  in  our  mouths,  and 

the  last  in  our  iboughts. 


^^^opoo  ou 

E 
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To  the  memory  of  the  Spanish  PaCrioti  latett  kiled,  in  leuvtiB^  the 
Regencj  and  the^Ouke  of  AngouMme. 

Bravk  men  who  at  the  Trecadero  fell— 

Beside  your  cannons  conqoer'd  not,  though  slain, 

There  is  a  victory  in  dybg  well 

For  Freedom, — and  ye  have  not  died  in  vain. 

For  come  what  may,  there  shall  be  hearts  MipaiD 

To  honour,  ay  embrace  your  martyr'd  lot. 

Cursing  the  Bigot's  and  the  Bourbon*s  chain, 

And  looking  on  your  graves,  though  trophied  not, 

As  hofier,  hallow'd  ground,  than  priests  could  malLe  the  spot ! 

What  though  your  cause  be  baffled — freemen  cast 

In  dungeons— -dragged  to  death,  or  forc*d  to  flee ; 

Hope  b  not  wither'd  in  affliction's  blast ; — 

The  patriot's  blood  's  the  seed  of  Freedom's  tree : 

And  short  your  orgies  of  revenge  shall  be, 

Cowl'd  Demons  of  the  Inquisitorial  cell ; 

Earth  shudders  at  your  victory, — for  ye 

Are  worse  than  common  flench  from  Ileaven  that  fefl. 

The  baser,  ranker  sprung,  Autoehthna  of  hdl ! 

Go  to  your  bloody  rites  again ;— bring  back 

The  hall  of  horrors  and  the  assessor's  pen, 

Recording  answers  shriek'd  upon  the  rack ; — 

Smile  o'er  the  gaspings  of  spine-broken  men :~~ 

Preach,  perpetratt*  damnation  in  your  den  ;— 

Then  let  your  altars,  ye  blasphemers,  peal, 

With  thanks  to  Heaven  that  let  you  loose  again, 

To  practise  deeds  with  torturing  fire  and  steel 

No  eye  may  search — no  tongue  nuy  challenge  or  vevtd. 

Tet  laugh  not  in  your  carnival  of  crime 

Too  loudly,  ye  oppressors — Spain  was  free. 

Her  soil  has  felt  the  foot-prints,  and  h^  ctiiB* 

Been  winnow'd  by  the  wings  of  Liberty ; 

And  these  even  parting  scatter  as  they  flee 

Tlioughts — influences,  to  live  in  hearts  unbor% 

Opinions  that  shall  wrench  the  prison  key 

From  Persecution — shew  her  mask  ofl'-tom, 

And  tramp  her  bloated  head  beneath  the  foot  of  Scorn. 

Glory  to  them  that  die  in  this  great  cause ! 
Kings,  Bigots,  can  inflict  no  brand  of  shame, 
Or  shape  of  death,  to  shroud  them  from  applauM  >— 
No,  manglers  of  the  martyr's  earthly  frame, 
Tour  hangmen-fingers  cannot  touch  his  fame. 
Still  in  your  prostrate  land  there  shall  Ife  some 
Proud  hearts,  the  shrines  of  Freedom's  vestal  flame ; 
Long  trains  of  ill  may  pass  onhcfnled,  dumb, 
But  vengeance  is  behind,  and  justice  is  to  come. 
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"  Ajco  do  you  travel  alone  ?"  is  a  question  thai  lias  often  been  pro- 
posed tP  mt^  111  a  tone  of  surprise  mixed  wilh  remonstrance,  when  1 J 
have  opened  the  project,  or  described  the  past  incidents,  of  a 
ney  in    which  I  had  no  companion.     Accident,  or  the  humour  of  t 
moment,  have  in  general  been  the  best  reasons  I  could  adduce,  and  J 
f)erhapx  ihey  are  as  solid  ones  as  roost  people  can  assign  for  their  prac- 
tice in  matters  of  the  like  iniporlance.     But  the  kind  objector  b  scldoia 
satisfied  with  this  reply,  for  he  thinks  (though  perhaps  he  is  too  polite 
to  say)  that  a  man  who  rambles  forth  witliout  any  comrade,  must  be  very  . 
fastidious,  or  very  unfortunate  in  his  acquaintance.     I  certainly  do  not  J 
fall  within  the  4atter  predicament ;  and  if  the  lirst  imputation  be  weB  ■ 
founded,  I  may  clum  some  excuse  as  an  old  traveller,  (not  to  say  ai  I 
flderly  man,)  who  has,  either  by  chcnce  or  chance,  associated  with  wa^ 
farers  of  iilmost  every  character,  who  knows  well  how  the  pleasures  of 
travel  and  the  enjoyments  of  society  may,  under  propitious  circunt- 
stances,  enhance  and  recommend  each  other,  but  who  has  also  tasted    ' 
pretty  largely  of  the  mortifications  that  arise  in  this,  as  in  greater  un-d 
dertakings,  from  an  ill-judged  alliance.  ^ 

If  society  be  requisite  on  a  journey  of  pleasure,  it  will  be  generalljl 
agreed  that  company  on  a  very  large  scale  is  not  always  advantageous,  J 
to  such  an  expedition.     Wltetlier  six  or  six-and-tweniy  jiersons  go  to    , 
BUckwall  together  for  the  purpose  of  eating  white-bait,  is,  perhaps, 
not  very  material  as  a  question  of  sentiment ;  but  I  would  not  willingly 
join  a  |)ic-nic  party  under  Stonehenge,  or  appoint  a  rendezvous  of  car- 
riages on  the  quiet  margin  of  Grasraere.    Our  Northern  neighboura, 
indeed,  have  enablished  a  sleam-boat  on  Loch  Lomond,  and  the  pas- 
sengers are  regularly  disembogued  where  they  may  take  a  view  of 
Rob  Roy's  cave  :  a  very  business-like  arrangement,  by  which  twenty 
families  at  once  may  be  booked  for  a  day's  felicity,  and  enraptured, 
pursuant  to  contract,  at  so  much  per  head ;  children,  1  suppose,  at 
half-price.     Most  persons  will  say  that  the  promoters  of  this  under- 
taking have  rather  signalised  tlieir  commercial  activity  than  the  deli- 
cacy of  their  taste ;  and  yet,  if  the  steam-boat  enthusiasts  are  mistaken 
in  their  mode  of  paying  homage  to  Nature,  ihey  do  hut  err  a  litfc   ^ 
more  palpably  than  the  multitude  of  prouder  tourists,  who  pour  thdr    I 
"•■elect  parties"  upon  every  sequestered  and  romantic  country  in  more 
^Btocratical  conveyances.     1  suppose  there  is  no  sober  solitary  tnt* 
r  who  cannot,  like  myself,  remember  some  provoking  occasion, 
u  his  reveries  have  been  put  to  flight  by  lliese  gregarious  ptlgrima 

r  Nature.     I  had  once  established  myself  very  luxuriously  at  a  small, 

mvenient  inn,  standing  by  Itself  in  ihe  wilcls  of  Cardiganshire,  and 

t  listening  to  the  melody  of  some  neighbouring  waterfalls,  among  J 
hich  I  proposed  to  spend  a  long  summer's  evening,  when  suddenly  k 

^erent  sound  broke  in  upon  my  meditations  ;  a  rumbling  of  whctf 
t  heard,  and,  wilh  infmile  bustlfi  and  commotion,  there  arrived  al  ll 
■door,  two  carriages,  a  gig,  and  three  horsemen.     The  party  alight 

p:  four  ladies,  an  old  gi^ntlemrtn  and  two  yoimg  ones,   two  lildtl 
I,  a  valet-de<hambre,  two  grooms,  a  lady's  maid,  a  poodle,  and^ 
iple  of  terriers.     The  gentlemen  claimed  an  old  waterin?-place  ai 
tinttince  with  me,  and  were  polite  enough  to  think  it  n  piece  cf  goo 
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fortune  that  we  should  see  '*  tlie  Falb"  in  each  other's  company.  A 
vast  deal  of  arrangement,  however,  and  enquiring,  and  expostulation 
with  the  people  of  the  house,  was  to  be  gone  through  before  the  FaJls 
obtained  any  share  of  attention  ;  nor  were  our  thoughts  and  convem- 
tton  of  a  very  romantic  character  when  we  at  last  set  out  for  the  ca^ 
cades.  One  of  the  horses  had  sufTered  a  strain ;  a  bottle  of  fiah-sauce 
had  been  forgotten ;  the  boys  would  not  keep  in  their  mother's  sight ; 
and  an  old  maid,  who  had  been  studying  Malkin's  Tour,  strove  vigo- 
rously to  convince  our  Welsh  guide  that  he  had  taken  the  wrong  path. 
When  we  came  to  the  waterfsdls,  the  old  gentleman  was  disappointed, 
the  mamma  was  frightened,  the  maiden  lady,  armed  with  note-book  and 
ink-horn,  occupied  the  foreground  of  the  view ;  the  young  men 
spouted  parodies  of  Gray's  Bard,  and  the  terriers  hunted  a  tbI.  As 
for  me,  my  companions,  as  I  have  since  heard,  discovered  me  to  be  a 
peevish  old  bachelor,  and  to  have  no  taste  for  romantic  scenery. 

It  is  the  common  misfortune  of  travelling  parties,  to  be  clo^ied  with 
some  unblest  spirit,  who  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  humour,  or  by  some 
undefinable  fatsdity,  never  fails  to  blight  the  enjoyment  and  damp  the 
cordiality  of  his  associates.  The  perfectipi)  .of  this  character  consists, 
not  in  a  mere  passive  sullenness  (like  my  own  upon  the  occasion  I  just 
mentioned),  but  in  a  wakeful,  assiduous,  and  self-complacent  ill-nature. 
Men  of  this  disposition  are  particularly  fond  of  travelling  in  company, 
and  they  are  just  such  companions  as  the  '^  Little  Master,"  who  fol- 
lowed Sintram  through  the  haunted  valley,  or  the  Psmon  in  the  Ais 
Moriendi,  who  besets  a  gentleman  with  the  kind  suggestion — ^  Intei^ 
ficias  teipsum."  He  is  the  most  diligent  of  travellers  ;  he  scrupu- 
lously sees  every  thing,  and  sees  only  to  disapprove  :  like  a  dog  tha^t 
ranges  far  and  wide  for  objects  of  curiosity,  and  bestows  the  same 
mark  of  contempt  on  all. 

In  a  journey  I  once  made  with  some  friends  through  Switzerland, 
I  was,  by  evil  hap,  induced  to  wait  upon  a  gentleman  of  this  humour 
with  a  letter  of  introduction.  We  were  proceeding  to  the  celebrated 
Lake  of  the  four  Cantons,  and  he,  with  great  politeness,  offered  to  bear 
us  company,  and  afford  us  tlie  benefit  of  his  local  knowledge.  He  en- 
tertained us,  at  starting,  with  a  careful  enumeration  of  the  things  we 
should  not  see  to  advantage  at  this  particular  time.  The  morning  was 
undeniably  fine,  and  one  of  our  boatmen  expatiated  on  its  splendour 
with  a  profusion  of  bad  French  and  bad  German,  till  our  friend  put 
him  to  silence  by  telling  him,  with  a  sneer,  that  if  he  had  the  day  to 
sell,  he  had  better  leave  off  puffing  and  name  his  price.  The  skies,  as 
if  resenting  this  affront,  became  overcast,  and  a  drizzling  rain  attacked 
us,  re-inforced  by  icy  blasts  from  between  the  raomitains.  We  had 
proposed  to  visit  several  places  adjoining  the  lake,  which  are  connected 
in  tradition  with  the  romantic  history  of  William  Tell  and  the  Austrian 
governor ;  and  our  kind  cicerone  insisted  that  we  could  see  all  these 
spots  as  well  in  the  worst  weather  (which  he  owned  we  were  but  too 
likely  to  encoimter)  as  in  clear  sunshine.  On,  therefore,  we  went,  and 
our  companion,  though  drenched  and  chilled  like  ourselves,  and  ex- 
j)0sed,  with  us,  to  some  slight  danger,  became,  after  his  manner,  perfecdy 
joyous,  and  expatiated  eloquently  upon  the  sublime  piles  of  rock,  the 
magnificent  Alpine  vistas,  and  the  variety  of  lake  prospects  that  might 
have  been  visible  at  each  point  of  our  course,  if  the  clouds  had  not 
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d  wir  view.  Wilh  iticjfonkble  complaisance  he  insisted  on 
etcorting  us  to  every  spot  marked  oui  in  our  morning's  plan,  though  he 
confesaed  they  did  not  deserve  so  inucli  pains  ;  and  as  to  AVillinm  Tell, 
he  laboured  both  long  and  learnedly  to  conviacc  us  thai  llic  ii0«ii- 
tures  of  lliat  worthy  were  at  least  half  fabulous ;  tliat  it  was  probable 
he  never  slew  Gesler  ut  all ;  that  if  he  did  shy  Gedlcr,  there  was  not 
so  much  merit  in  the  aflair  as  people  imagined  ;  and  that,  for  any  tiling 
we  knew,  neither  Tell  nor  Geslcr  had  ever  come  within  a  le^e  of  the 
places  we  were  eiaminiiif.  He  dismissed  us.  at  the  end  of  the  day,  in 
a  state  of  chagrin  and  dissatisfaction,  which  became  absolute  dismay 
when  he  lold  us  thai  lie  proposed  making  such  arrangements  as  woi.'d 
enaltic  him  lo  accompany  us  in  our  journey  to  the  Alps  of  Benw.  We 
exclaimed  with  one  voice  that  we  coulJ  not  possilily  remnio  another 
day,  and  wc  precipitately  quilled  his  neighbourhood  the  nc.il  luomiiig. 
He  came  to  bid  ua  fiixewell,  and,  when  he  saw  us  actually  on  the  road, 
very  cordially  einressed  his  regret  that  we  could  not  devote  a  hnle 
more  time  to  the  take,  since  it  never  ap|)eared  to  so  much  advantage  as 
tlie  day  after  a  I'all  of  rain. 

i  lately  made  a  short  journey  in  the  West  of  England  wiili  one  of 
those  amiable  humourists ;  a  man  remarkable  for  a  very  sweet  voice, 
on  ungracious  smile,  and  a  malevolent  near-sighted  eye.  His  practice 
was,  if  any  abject  drew  the  admiration  of  his  companions,  to  disparage 
it  by  introducing  some  superior  wonder  of  the  sanic  kind  which  lie  had 
viviied  in  his  travels,  I  believe  for  the  sole  purjiose  of  niortifying  those 
who  had  not.  "  My  good  Sir,"  he  would  ask,  in  a  scornfully  Compaq 
sionale  tone,  "  have  you  seen  Palermo  ?  Have  yon  been  in  the  Crimea  ? 
Have  you  ever  hnppened  to  look  into  the  port  of  Scio  ?" — "  ftly  good 
Sir,"  said  he  to  an  nonest  Somersetshire  gentleman,  who  had  led  us  to 
n  prospect  of  uncommon  beauty  and  extent,  "  did  yon  ever  see  Cinira  f" 
fVt  the  same  moment  he  stepped  backward  and  fell  into  a.  deep  dry 
ditch ;  the  western  man  assisted  him  in  gelling  out,  and  seeing  lliat  he 
fretted  and  bustled,  and  endeavoured  to  magnify  the  acci<lent,  ad- 
dressed liini  in  his  nwn  phrase  and  manner,  •^  My  good  :^ir  !  did  yuu 
ever  tamblc  down  Chedder  dills ':'' 

A  fellow-traveller  of  tiiis  disposition  is  a  wasting  disease,  nnd  ^htiuld 
be  shunned  accordingly.  But  then-  is  a  contrary  habit  of  mind  which 
a  splenetic  man  finds  almost  as  dilTicult  to  tolerate,  though  it  Is  con- 
nected, no  doubt,  willi  honest  and  amiable  ijualities — I  mean  that 
proneneu  to  wonder  and  be  delighted  without  any  known  reason  i 
wliich  is  usually  a  sign  of  great  animal  spirits  and  very  little  ex}»e- 
rience.  I  had  once  passed  through  Berwick  with  a  gentlcouin  of  this 
lively  character,  very  early  in  a  dark  and  cheerless  mornmg  ;  tlic  road 
is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  dullest  in  Great  Britain,  and  I  hid  carefully 
composed  myself  to  sleep.  Suddi-nly  my  friend  recollected  that  we 
had  crossed  the  Tweed ;  he  sprang'  up,  tlirust  his  head  out  of  both  the 
carriage- windows,  and  ihen  shuuted  aloud,  "  Well,  Sir,  we  are  in  Scot- 
land !  Scotland — 'land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood,  land  of  my 
sires !'  (he  was  an  Essex  man) — And  it  really  is  a  romantic  country — 
you  do  not  see  Nature  on  sucli  a  scale  as  this  in  England !  Tell  nte 
candidly  whether  it  equiils  your  ex|>cclatiuns."  I  saw  a  flat,  open 
countfy,  adorned  with  one  cottage,  two  or  three  stone  dykes,  and  h  few 
£iUchcs  of  oats.    ''  It  is  night  ajid  1  am  alone,"  (san«  my  conipHnioii.) 
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«  forlorn  on  the  hill  of  stomw."— ^*  I  wish  you  w«re,  torn  my  soul,'' 
was  my  peevish  answer.  A  pedlar  came  up  and  asked  our  driver  if  we 
had  met  the  mail ;  which  incident  threw  my  friend  into  a  new  rapture 
at  tly  originality  of  the  Scottish  character. — ^I  was  a  fellow-patienger 
of  the  same  gentleman  in  an  Ostend  packet ;  he  appeared  on  deck  for 
the  first  time  when  he  heard  that  we  could  see  our  place  of  destina- 
tion. ''  Ostend !  ay,  there  it  is.  A  wonderfully  strong  place  i  Os- 
tendy  that  cost  the  Spaniards  seventy  thousand  men  in  one  siege.  And 
I  do  not  doubt  it  at  all.  Any  body  may  see  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
fortified  towns  in  Europe !"  I  borrowed  his  telescope,  and  found  we 
w«re  just  near  enough  to  distinguish  half  a  dosen  housetops,  three 
windmills,  and  a  bank  of  sand. 

This  unreflecting  eagerness  to  admire  is  a  very  innocent  error  when 
it  extends  only  to  an  idle  wondering  at  inanimate  objects,  the  ap« 
pearances  of  nature,  or  the  exhibitions  of  art :  but  it  b  more  than  ridi* 
culous,  it  is  a  source  of  incalculable  dangers,  when  it  leads  the  travel- 
ling novice  to  adopt  false  estimates  of  human  character ;  to  fashion  his 
conduct  after  depraved  models,  and  to  draw  his  information  from  dis- 
reputable sources.     I  could  illustrate  this  reflection  by  the  history  of  a 
simple,  sanguine  young  Englisliman,  my  relation,  whom  I  last  saw  at 
Heidelberg,  cultivating  a  thin  crop  of  mustachios,  and  a  wiry  handfiil 
of  flaxen  tresses,  with  a  view  of  entering  the  University ;  his  imagina- 
tion being  captivated  by  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  Teutonic  youth. 
Some  time  before,  he  was  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  compiling  a  history  of 
Bonaparte's  return  to  France  in  1815,  from  the  information  of  a  Cdond 
Count  L^Escroc,  (or  some  such  name,)  who  professed  to  know  all  the 
secrets  of  that  amazing  enterprise,  and  to  have  enjoyed  peculiar  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  it  in  all  its  stages.     Tlie  Colonel  was  so  pleased 
with  my  kinsman  that  he  concealed  nothing  from  him,  not  even  his  own 
pecuniary  difiiculties.     In  a  little  time  it  began  to  be  rumoured  at  the 
Redoubt,  that  M.  L'Escroc  was  neither  Count  nor  Colonel,  and  that 
his  alleged  opportunity  of  watching  the  transactions  between  France 
and  Elba  in  181  r>,  consisted  in  his  having  resided  at  that  time  on  board 
the  gallies  at  Toulon.     INI y  novice  of  course  took  measures  to  rid  him- 
self of  his  noble  acquaintance,  and  desired  the  return  of  a  sum  of  money 
for  which  the  Colonel  had  consented  to  '^  become  his  banker ;"   thtt 
Colonel  sent  for  answer  a  note  of  hand  enclosed  in  a  challenge,  and  we 
neviT  heard  c»f  him  more.     Again  I  found  my  foolish  relation  at  Naples, 
aflbcting  to  talk  mysteriously  of  his  liaiaon  with  a  literary  Marphioness, 
a  robust  elderly  woman,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  a  matronly  specimen  of 
Italian  beauty,  who  taught  him  to  recite  sonnets  in  a  vile  Neapolitan 
dialect,  and  persuaded  him  that  he  was  wearing  the  chains  of  another 
Corinne.     The  poor  youth  imagined  himself  an  accomplished  wit  and 
debauchee,  and  assumed  a  sheepish  swagger,  while  he  barbarously 
mouthed  the  old  saying,  Inglese  italianato  k  diavolo  incarnato. 

But  I  forbear  to  dwell  upon  adventures  of  thb  kind,  as  they  belong 
to  a  more  extensive  subject,  and  are  connected  with  a  more  serious 
train  of  reflection  than  I  have  undertaken  to  deal  with  in  the  present 
trifling  disquisition.  Such  anecdotes  would  be  appropriate  to  a  difierent 
kind  of  work,  which  I  should  gladly  see  commenced,  a  modern  Gull's 
Ilombouk  for  the  use  of  British  travellers  on  the  Continent. 
There  is  not  a  more  common  source  of  disagreement  between  asso- 
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clfttes  In  a  tonr  or  pleasure,  ihnn  rheir  dilTerent  opinions  with  respect 
lo  ihe  lime  and  pains  which  ought  lo  be  bestowed  on  objects  of  cb- 
rioaiiy.  I  myself  ftm  a  liesitrely  traveller,  but  I  was  compelled  in 
mere  despair  to  abandon  my  old  Iriend  Job  Furlong,  who  persuaded 
me  a  few  years  ago  lo  make  a  journey  with  him  in  the  north  and  west 
of  France.  Our  intended  route  was  through  Normandy,  Brittany, 
along  the  Loire,  aiid  so  to  Paris,  where  we  were  to  consider  how  the 
rest  of  our  lime  should  be  disposed  of.  After  we  had  lingered  three 
days  ai  Dieppe,  I  was  obliged  to  dislodge  him  by  stratagem  before  he 
had  half  completed  his  inventory  of  remarkable  things  in  the  church  of 
St>  Keray.  Tliis  caused  Iiim  so  many  regrets  lliiit  I  did  not  venture  lo 
rebel  while  we  hovered  eif;ht  and  forty  hours  aboui  NeucliStel  and  the 
Chftte&u  d'Arques.  On  the  ninth  day  we  arrived  at  Rouen,  and  in 
ihrec  inore  we  had  taken  a  particular  survey  of  the  custom-house,  the 
great  clock-tower,  the  Marche-neuf,  and  seven  of  the  principal  foun- 
tains ;  and  we  had  actually  digested  a  plan  for  viewing  the  cathedral. 
It  then  occurred  to  me  to  calculate  the  time  we  were  likely  to  spend  in 
surveying  the  whole  city,  and  1  found  that  with  good  heallii,  fine 
weather,  and  unabated  activity,  our  task  would  probably  engage  us 
thirteen  weeks.  I  represented  this  to  my  companion,  who  very  calmly 
took  tlie  spectacles  from  his  nose  and  the  pen  from  his  ear,  and  mildly 
answered  that  he  had  already  been  hurried  more  than  was  consbtent 
either  with  health  or  with  improvement;  adding,  in  his  quaint  way, 
tliai  cravelling  was  one  thing  and  steeple-hunting  another,  that  he  did 
not  come  iniu  France  to  gallop  over  it  like  a  Cossack,  that  he  con- 
sidered a  foreign  country  as  a  book,  and  he,  for  one,  would  not  turn 
the  leaf  till  he  had  Rnished  the  page.  L'pon  this  explanation  we  part- 
ad  ;  I  left  him,  one  line  day  in  September,  pondering  and  pensive  on 
the  bridge  of  boats,  and  on  the  briilge  of  boats  I  found  him  again  when 
1  returned  through  Etouen  from  the  lour  we  had  proposed  making  toge- 
tlier.  lie  hud  by  this  time  conquered  six  of  eleven  departments  into 
which  he  hud  divided  the  remarkable  objects  of  the  city,  but  as  winter 
was  now  tieginning,  he  agreed  to  suspend  his  operations  and  return 
with  me  to  England.  Twice  ^ain  did  Job  cross  over  to  Normandy, 
and  still  the  bridge  of  boats  formed  lite  boundary  of  his  excursions; 
at  last,  in  a  moment  of  enei^,  upon  a  fourth  visit,  he  boldly  pushed 
across  the  Seine  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Evreux,  but  precipitately  re- 
traced Ilia  steps  on  recollecting  thai  he  had  always  omitted,  while  at 
Koiien,  la  laste  the  mineral  spring  of  St.  Paul.  He  had  not  finished 
criticising  the  smack  of  this  water  when  he  discovered  a  capital  mistake 
in  his  measurement  of  ihe  butler-tower ;  and  in  rectifying  this,  he  was 
led  to  make  some  further  E])eculations  on  the  famous  bell,  said  to  be 
tlie  largest  in  Europe,  except  one  which  is  or  was  at  Moscow.  "  When 
I  complete  my  toitr  of  the  Coniinent,"  said  Mr.  Furlong,  "  I  shall  of 
course  see  Moscow  i  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  judge  for  oneself,  even 
between  two  piecr^  of  bell-metal."  Winter,  as  usual,  found  him  in 
the  midst  ol'  his  InlMurs,  and  he  carried  home  his  note-book  enriched 
with  a  voluminous  supplement,  and  seven  divisions  of  new  queries,  lo 
be  resalvt^d  on  the  next  excumion. 

But  I  prefer  e\m  the  conscientious  plodding'  of  my  friend  Job,  to 
the  senseless  activity  of  persons  who  flit  from  object  to  object,  without 
maa  or  even  curiosity,  in  »  rapid  and  buHinn»4ike  discharge  of  whm 
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they  conceive  to  be  their  duty  as  gentlemen  on  their  traTeb.  I  nhatA 
to  dme  with  an  Englishman  at  Paris,  who  told  me  (in  a  iargon  which 
he  aflected)  that  he  had  ^^  done"  the  picture-gaUery  of  the  JLouvtfe  m 
five  hours  and  thirty-seven  minutes  without  missing  a  number,  and 
would  engage  to  '<  knock  off"  the  marbles  in  half  that  time.  And  I 
have  never  felt  duly  grateful  for  the  hospitaliQr  of  a  weU-meaning  ci^ 
gentleman,  who  once,  when  I  was  very  young,  insisted  on  my  taking 
a  comer  of  his  carriage  from  Mayence  to  Dusseldorf.  ^'  I  will  shew 
you  all  the  fine  scenery  of  the  Rhine,"  he  said,  '^  for  I  go  tlus  way  on 

Eurpose,  and  1  make  it  a  point  to  miss  nothing  in  travelling."  To  do 
Un  justice,  we  made  easy  joumejrs,  and  fared  sumptuously.  A  servant 
Was  always  sent  on  early  to  the  place  where  we  propoMd  resting  ibr 
the  night  and  my  friend  piqued  himself  on  arriving  as  punctually  to 
dinner  as  if  he  had  only  driven  down  to  his  own  house  at  Tooting.  He 
carried  with  him  what  he  called  a  ^'  rautf^  a  written  list  of  the  objects 
and  places  to  be  noticed  in  each  stage;  and  it  was  evidently  the 
greatest  pleasure  he  enjoyed,  to  cross  out  the  names  with  his  pencil,  as 
we  despatched  the  successive  portions  of  our  task.  He  never  allowed 
a  halt  but  with  manifest  uneasiness,  except  once,  when  we  drew  op  to 
the  inn-door  at  Bacharach  to  taste  the  wine.  ^  Stop,"  he  would  say 
reluctantly  to  the  postilion— *^^  but  you  need  not  dismount.  What  is 
that  town  with  the  castle  ?"— <<  Caub,"  <'  And  that  odd  building  in  the 
middle  of  the  river  ?"— ><  The  Pfaiz."  ^<  And  that  high  place  with  the 
fortification  ?" — ^  The  Rheinfels."  '^  Drive  on — be  brisk.  Come,  we 
have  seen  Caub,"  (striking  out  the  names  as  he  spoke)  <^  Plalz,  and 
Rheinfels,  and  we  have  only  lost  three  minutes  and  a  half— -too  much 
thne — but  it  takes  so  long  to  make  these  Germans  move  again  if  they 
once  stop."  At  Coblentz  (which  was  one  of  our  resting-places)  I  sug- 
gested that  we  should  cross  the  river  to  visit  the  renowned  fortress  of 
Ehrenbreitstein.  ^^  Why,"  said  he,  '^  we  saw  it  for  a  good  quarter  of 
an  hour  as  we  walked  up  that  hill  to  the  Chartreuse."  '^  But  that  was 
such  a  distant  view."  ^'  Weil — stay — ^they  will  be  ten  minutes  putting 
the  horses  to— run  down  to  the  water-side  and  look  at  it,  and  you  shall 
have  my  telescope."  When  we  approached  the  celebrated  Seven 
Mountains,  we  were  told  that  two  of  the  eminences  before  us  were 
Drachenfels  and  Rolandseck ;  both  scenes  of  romantic  legend.  <<  And 
which  is  Drachenfels,"  said  I,  ^^  and  which  Rolandseck  ?"  ^  What 
does  it  matter  ?"  answered  my  companion,  ^'  we  are  sure  we  see  them 
both."    And  thus  did  we  pass  through  the  scenery  of  the  Rhme^  that 

"  Blending  of  all  beauties ;  streami  and  dells, 
Fnii<,  foliage,  cragy  wood,  corn-field,  mountain,  Tine, 
And  chief-less  castles  breathing  stem  farewells, 
From  gray  but  leafy  walls,  where  Ruin  greenly  dweUs/* 

It  was  my  fortune  many  years  afterwards  to  meet  the  same  gentle- 
man a  second  time  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  We  encountered  each 
other  at  Cologne.  He  had  just  been  ^  seeing,"  in  his  manner,  all  the 
notable  things  of  this  ancient  city,  from  tlie  skulls  of  the  three  Wise 
Men  to  the  rival  manufactories  of  scented  water,  and  had  completed 
his  task  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  dinner-time.  I  asked  him 
whether  he  had  seen  the  famous  Crucifixion  of  St  Peter,  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Rubens,  lately  replaced  in  the  church  for  which  it  was 
originally  painted.    He  had  not  heard  of  it,  and  far  from  receivuig 
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the  sag^ntiDD  with  pleasure,  he  Icwked  at  me  with  as  much  mortifica- 
tion IIS  if  I  had  told  him  ora  great  loss  at  avu,  at  an  elopement  m  his 
family.  "  Well,"  he  said  at  last,  »  I  suppose  1  musl  see  the  picture.  I 
am  sure  I  thank  you  for  menliuning  it.  How  far  did  you  say  it  was 
to  the  church?  You  are  certain  the  painting  waa  in  the  Louvre  f  So 
unlucky  !  ibe  thing  happening  ul  this  time  of  Jay.  Well  i  it  is  usele^ts 
to  say  more.  You  know  I  am  an  enthusiast  for  Rubens — have  a 
Rubens  myself  at  Tooting,"  So  the  poor  gentleman  bustled  away  lo 
St.  Peter's  Church,  and  I  charitably  followed  to  aMiBl  him  in  his  hom- 
age to  the  Fine  Arts.  We  arrived  ;  he  entered  with  his  watch  iu  his 
hand,  and  made  directly  for  lie  altar.  The  great  picture  is  concealed 
from  view  by  an  imperfect  copy  which  supplied  its  place  while  the 
origmal  Crucifixion  was  detained  at  Paris ;  the  visitor  is  allowed  at 
first  to  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  rude  imitation,  which  is  then  withdrawn, 
and  discloses  ono  of  the  most  astonishing  works  achieved  by  modern 
art.  My  friend,  however,  did  not  wait  for  this  shilUng  of  scenes ;  he 
bmkly  walked  up  to  the  external  canvass — '•  Ah  !"  he  cried,  "  a  very 
6ne  thing  indeed  !  itubens  all  over!  Ten  minutes  past  six,  I  declare. 
Well,  I  am  glnd  I  have  seen  the  Rubens.'*  And  without  waiting  fut 
remonstrance  or  explanation,  he  fled  the  churrli  as  precipitately  as  if 
the  painted  exeeutioners  had  been  alive  and  marking  him  out  for  their 
next  victim, 

A  worthy  Londoner  whom  I  once  met  at  the  Lakes  was  as  much  a 
mttn  of  business  as  my  good  friend  of  the  Rhine,  and  carried  his  love 
of  method  still  farther.  We  had  passed  each  other  on  the  banks  of 
Windermere,  and  1  had  l>egnn  lo  climb  a  hill  near  Bowness,  which 
seemed  likely  to  afford  an  extensive  view  of  the  surroundmg  region. 
I  had  mastered  iwo-thtrtla  of  the  aicenl  (which  in  a  sultry  summer's 
day  was  no  light  task),  when  I  observed  my  acquaintance  looking  after 
mc  m  a  violent  fret  and  agitaiioii,  aud  I  presently  perceived  that  he 
had  sent  his  servant  to  overtake  mc.  Tlie  man  be^ed  I  tvould  come 
back  and  speak  to  his  master.  I  returned.  *'  Sir,"  said  the  good  citi> 
sten  (who  was  a  plump,  fatlierly  mtui,  and  evidently  overheated  with 
anxiety  on  my  account,) — "  Sir,  you  must  excuse  the  liberty  I  am  tak- 
ing ;  but  I  believe  you  have  not  seen  this  book.  1  liave  travelled  all 
roimd  the  Lakes,  Sir,  with  it  in  my  hand,  and  it  has  saved  me  from 
many  nnstakesi  such  as  you  were  about  to  make  Just  now — Sir,  du  you 
know  you  were  going  to  Station  V.  before  you  had  been  at  Station  IV.? 
Look  what  the  hook  saya^ — '  Station  IV.  RawlinsonVnab  is  a  peninsular 
rock  of  n  circular  figtirc,  swelling  to  a  crown  in  the  centre.'"  I 
believe,  in  the  first  energy  of  my  reply  I  sent  my  kind  monitor  and  his 
book,  and  RawlinsonVnab — failher  than  was  consistent  with  strict 
politeness  ;  and  I  ihiii  myself  up  in  my  Inn,  determined  not  to  leave  it 
till  he  had  gone  the  round  of  hi>  utaiions  accor<ling  to  the  rubrick,  and 
finally  evacuated  the  country. 

My  recollections  woald  supply  many  other  sketches  of  travelling 
society,  but  I  pause  for  the  present,  lest  the  reader  should  refuse  to 
proceed  any  farther  in  mine.  If  we  part  in  kindness  now,  he  will 
"uhjeci  with  me  hereafter. 
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The  Briton  Itea  low  on  a  wreath  of  inowy 

From  his  Island  home  afar, 
And  the  bright  ke  sheeU  and  thewHd  ttorm  ileeti 

Round  the  rest  of  the  gallant  tar. 

He  had  spread  his  sail  to  the  Arctic  gale. 

On  a  coarse  that  no  mortal  knew ; 
With  a  spirit  brave  he  had  ploughed  the  ware, 

While  the  freezing  tempest  blew. 

Where  the  flinty  North  sends  its  terrors  forth, 

And  life  is  in  man  alone — 
Where  the  insect  that  plays  in  the  short  summer  rays 

Is  in  winter  a  thing  of  stone.f — 

There  long  had  he  been,  and  with  wonder  seen 

In  a  circle  the  sun  career, 
And  flash  throu^  the  night  in  his  radiance  bright 

In  the  June  of  the  Polar  year. 

And  a  wintry  night  by  the  snow-beams'  light 

He  had  worn  for  dull  weeks  awa^, 
And  the  north  lighu  had  shed  on  his  hardy  head 

Their  gleam,  in  day's  mockeiy. 

And  his  task  was  o*er,  and  he  sought  the  shor^-^ 

The  shore  of  his  natire  Isle : 
And  his  bold  heart  bum*d,  as  he  homeward  tum'd. 

At  the  thought  of  its  green  fields*  smile. 

And  he  counted  withjoy  that  his  brave  empkj 

Had  won  him  his  Country's  praise : 
And  he  fondly  dream'd,  as  the  prospect  gleamed. 

On  an  hour  of  toll-purchased  ease. 

And  cheerful  he  past  over  antres  vasty 

While  the  deep  snow  hid  the  ground, 
At  night  'twas  his  bed,  and  pilkm'd  bis  head 

Mid  the  horrors  reigning  roand. 

But  the  famine  came,  and  he  dragg'd  his  framCi 

Himger-stung  and  wearily. 
Over  morass  and  stone  of  that  froxen  sone. 

To  his  cold  log  hut  to  die. 

They  have  laid  him  there  in  their  hearts'  despair, 

Where  the  stimted  pine-trees  grow, 
Where  alone  the  sky  with  blue  canopy 

Covers  the  bold  heart  k>w. — 

Where  no  breath  is  heard — ^where  no  wing  of  bird 

Cleaves  the  desolate  atmosphere ; 
Where  the  softest  sound  is  a  thunder-bound 

In  the  hush  of  the  fear-struck  air. 

Oh  there  he  is  laid  I — but  no  time  shall  shade 

The  worth  of  his  honest  name : — 
Though  the  life  of  the  brave  may  set  dark  in  the  grave, 

There  *8  a  dawn  for  their  glorious  fame !  J. 


*  See  Captain  Franklin's  Narrative  of  his  Journey  to  the  Polar  Sea. 

t  Insects,  such  as  spiders  and  others,  are  frozen  hard  during  the  Polar  vrinters , 
and  may  be  thrown  about  like  stones  without  injury.  On  being  brought  to  a  fiire, 
they  recover  animation,  and  move  their  limbs  as  actively  as  in  the  summer-seasoD- 
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r  Louis  XI.  to  whom  the  public  aiteniion  has  lately  been  <1 
^  Queniin  DuTward,"  like  most  of  those  men  of  extensive  power  oi 
traordinaiy  character  in  whose  hands  lay  the  fate  of  nations,  hag  been 
variutisly  represented  by  historians.  Some  have  confined  themselves 
tu  a  recapitulation  of  his  cruelties,  his  treacheries,  his  tyrannical  con- 
duct, his  superstitious  practices,  and  the  sad  and  desolate  termination 
of  his  career ;  while  others  appear  to  have  been  more  struck  by  his 
fortitude,  hi;*  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  the  important  enterprises  he 
undertook,  the  success  of  his  elforts  in  abolishing  the  power  of  the 
great  vassals  of  the  crown,  augmenting  the  royal  prerogative,  and 
aggrandizing  France.  Under  ihb  last  point  of  view,  that  country  has 
been  more  indebted  to  him  than  to  any  otlier  of  her  monarchs ;  for  he 
augmented  her  territory  and  influence  by  the  important  addition  of  the 
Duchy  of  Burgundy  and  tlie  Stales  of  Provence,  Anjou,  and  Maine. 
Amongst  those  who  were  nearest  his  person,  and  in  whom  he  most  con- 
fided, he  has  found  an  admirer  in  Philip  de  Camines,  who  has  held  him 
up  to  posterity  as  almost  an  excellent  king.  Duclos,  also,  who,  though 
historic^rapher,  possessed  independence  of  mind  and  eievaiion  of  cha- 
racter enough  to  dissuade  him  from  any  false  adulation,  towards  at 
least  a  deceased  monarch,  concludes  the  two  volumes  of  his  Memoirs 
of  Louis  XI.  in  these  words. 

"  Altliough  Lonis  XI.  *m  far  from  being  willioul  reproach  (for  few  monarrhi  ] 
httve  deserved  more  severe  ones),  yel  il  may  be  laid  lliat  he  »«  celebrated  eqiutllj  * 
Tor  hii  Tirtuei  lu  btB  ticci,  and  all  things  caasidcred  that  he  wai  a  king,"  _    ' 

Notwithstanding  this  grave  dictum,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  doubt, 
whether  the  talismanic  word  ktTtg  be  possessed  of  such  sovereign  virtue 
as  to  obliterate  the  deep-dyed  crimes  which  stain  the  character  of  this 
despot.  Fenelon,  whose  candour  and  rectitude  of  mind  furnished  him 
witli  no  other  criterion  'for  judging  of  kings  than  the  happ'uiess  or 
misery  of  the  people  under  their  sway,  represents  Louis  XI.  in  his 
Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  "  as  a  wicked  and  ferocious  being,  tlie  scourge 
t>f    mankind.''     The   virtuous  prelate    puts   ihe   following   bitter  re- 

iroBches  into  the  mouth  of  the  Cardinal  dc  la  Balue,  who  was  very 

ittle  less  of  a  villain  than  his  master. 

The  rundnaenlal  muini  of  nil  those  eonnieU,  which  jou  (Louit  XI,)  look  nich 
I  ioKil  inlB  thoie  ihal  aurrounded  jou,  wu,  that  everjr  thing  Ihey  cnuld  do 
be  done  for  you,  and  you  nlooe.  You  reckoned  u  nothing  Ihe  prioces  of 
sod  -,  nor  tbe  Queeu,  whom  yon  kept  at  ■  dialance  from  you  and  in  captiv- 
r  Ihe  Dauphin,  whom  yon  liad  brought  up  hi  ignOraDcc  and  coDSneaeni ; 
kingdom,  which  you  <ie*olBied  by  your  honli  and  cruel  policy — theinler- 
af  which  were  always  lacrifired  to  tbe  jealouiy  of  your  tyrannoui  authority. 

Vou  *ven  ael  no  value  upon  your  moat  devoted  favouritet  ondminiaten,  whom 

made  uw  of  merely  to  decene  other*.    ITou  never  had  the  leait  atfectlon  for, 
put  the  lead  conGdeiue  in  any  one  of  them,  unleaa  when  driven  to  il  by  the  uti 
necFuily.     II  wa*  your  delight  to  deceive  Ihem  in  tlieir  turn,  ai  yon  W  employed 
them  to  deceive  othen ;  and  tb^  were  «ure  to  become  your  victlmt  ooflbe  (lighteM 
',  or  when  the  a>oii  trifling  twneBt  coidd  rank  to  you  from  ibeir  declruc- 
licre  WM*  DM  a  moment  of  KcuHly  for  any  one  within  your  aphnv. 
rilb  tbe  lives  of  men.     Vou  never  loved  a  human  twiuE,— bow  then 
iped  that  any  one  should  love  you  ?    Tou  delif  ht«l  lo  drreix'  r»ery  t 
:.  VI.  No,  36.— ISM.  63 
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bow  could  you  hope  then  that  any  one  should  confide  in  you  from  motives  of  ei' 
teem  or  friendship  ?  Such  disinterested  fidelity,  where  was  it  to  have  been  lesmed? 
Did  you  deserve  it,  or  dared  you  to  hope  for  it  ?  Could  it  have  been  practised 
towards  you,  or  within  the  prechicts  of  your  court  ?  Was  it  possible  to  preserve  an 
upright  and  sincere  heart  for  the  space  of  eight  days  passed  under  your  influence? 
Were  we  not  forced  to  be  scoundrels  the  moment  we  approached  you  ?  Were  wc 
not  declared  villains  by  the  very  circumstance  of  gaining  your  favour,  as  the  only 
way  of  attaining  it  was  by  villainy  ?  Those  who  wished  to  preserve  their  honoor 
nntouched,  and  their  conscience  unstained,  took  care  to  keep  far  away  from  yon. 
They  would  have  gone  to  the  remotest  bounds  of  the  earth  sooner  than  live  inyotf 
service." 

Voltaire  has,  with  his  usual  perspicacity,  distingubhed  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Loub  XI.  those  traits  which  may  claim  the  approbation  of 
posterity,  from  those  which  are  calculated  only  to  excite  tfaeir  horror ; 
ne  remarks, 

**  The  life  of  Louis  XI.  offers  a  most  singular  contrast ;  and  as  if  for  the  purpose 
of  humiliating  and  confounding  virtue,  we  are  obliged  to  regard  sw  a  great  king, 
a  being  whom  history  has  handed  down  to  us  as  an  unnatural  son,  a  barbstfoas 
brother,  an  unkind  husband,  a  bad  father,  and  a  perfidious  neighbour.  He  filled 
with  bitterness  the  last  years  of  his  father's  life,  and  was  the  csuise  of  his  death. 
The  unfortunate  Charles  VII.  as  is  well  known,  died  through  fear  of  being  n^»J^ 
away  with  by  his  son ;  he  chose  starving  himself  to  death  to  being  poisoned  by  hv 
own  child !  The  mere  dread  of  such  an  event  by  a  father,  proves  that  the  sod 
was  at  least  considered  capable  of  perpetrating  so  horrible  a  crime.*' 

Duclos  also  proves,  in  a  more  detailed  manner,  that  the  conduct  of 
this  prince  exhibited  qualities  of  the  most  opposite  and  conflicting  na- 
ture :  at  one  time  giving  way  to  the  impulses  of  cruelty,  pride,  jea- 
lousy, and  vindictiveness,  while  at  another  he  acted  with  perfect  6011- 
kommie,  trusting  confidence  and  even  kindness.  An  author  of  the  pre* 
sent  day,  Dumesnil,  in  a  work  on  Louis  XI.  has  hazarded  the  surmisey 
that  the  extreme  mistrust  observable  in  Charles  VII.  and  the  sombre 
melancholy  and  cruelty  of  Louis  XL  had  come  to  them  with  their  blood 
as  descendants  of  Charles  VI.  who  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  complete 
mental  alienation,  in  the  paroxysms  of  which  he  shewed  himself  equal- 
ly suspicious  and  cruel.  It  may  be  that  Charles  VL  left  this  ''  heritage 
of  woe"  to  his  descendants  :  a  surmise  that  becomes  the  more  probable 
when  we  examine  with  attention,  the  last  years  of  the  life  of  Louis  XL 
When,  shut  up  in  the  chateau  of  Plessis  les  Tours,  and  hemmed  in  by 
numerous  guards,  he  was  terrified  by  the  appearance  of  every  new  face  ; 
when  he  delivered  over  to  the  murderous  hands  of  his  executioner  and 
favourite  Tristan  the  Hermit,  those  who,  however  innocent,  excited  his 
suspicions,  whilst  he  sought  to  dbsipate  his  thick-coming  fancies  and 
black  melancholy,  by  viewing  from  the  walls  of  the  chateau  the  simple 
dances  and  amusements  of  the  shepherds  and  villagers ;  when  he  had 
recourse  to  all  the  relics  that  it  was  possible  to  procure  ;  when  he 
caused  himself  to  be  anointed  from  head  to  foot  with  the  oil  of  the 
holy  Ampoule  J  kept  at  Rheims,  in  order  to  prolong  his  life ;  when  he  con- 
ferred the  title  of  Countess  of  Bologne  upon  the  Virgin  Mary ;  when 
he  drank4|ie  blood  of  young  children,  in  order  to  renovate  his  strength 
and  bring  back  his  youthful  vigour; — when,  I  repeat,  we  think  upon 
these  facts,  we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  recognize  a  taint  of  insanity  in 
the  singular  compound  of  this  monarch's  mind,  similar  to  that  with 
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which  Charles  VI.  was  afllicted.  It  is,  at  all  events,  tlie  only,  or  at 
least  the  best  excuse,  that  can  be  offered  in  his  fuvour.  However, 
Omrles  VI.  did  not  display  these  projieDaities  before  tlic  period  of  hi> 
madness ;  while  on  the  contrary,  L.oiiis  XI.,  during  the  full  vigour  of 
his  faculties  mental  and  corpored,  while  he  was  conceiving  and  execu- 
ting vast  and  well-organized  plans  for  the  aggrandisement  of  his  [lower, 
shewrd  hiinseir  always  suspicious,  false,  treacherous,  and  cruel.  A 
certiiin  portion  of  this  cruelty  must,  in  fairness,  be  put  tu  the  account  of 
tlie  barbarity  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  ;  few  if  any  of  the  prince* 
of  iliat  |>eriod  being  exempt  from  charges  of  this  nature.  Knowing  or 
employing  no  other  means  than  terror  and  cruelty  to  quell  the  turbu- 
lence oftheir  subjects,  they  took  vengeance  for  barbarous  insurrections 
by  still  more  barbarous  punishments.  In  the  long  struggle  between 
Loub  and  Charles  the  Bold,  the  famous  Duke  of  Burgundy,  a  struggle 
which  renders  the  annals  of  this  reign  so  interc^sting,  we  are  presented 
with  a  regular  trial  of  skill  between  the  bad  faith,  treachery,  and  cruelly 
of  (he  two  rivals.  It  has  been  pretended  tliat  Charles  the  Dold  wu* 
naturally  good  and  generous,  and  that  it  was  the  vices  of  Louis  XI. 
that  forced  him  to  adojit  the  use  of  similar  weapons.  But  this,  we 
think,  is  giving  too  great  an  extension  to  charitable  surmise.  It  would 
be  a  strange  eflect  of  rivalry  to  make  Charles  thus  adopt  the  crimes 
and  bad  qualities  of  his  adversary.  A  more  reasonable  supposition  is, 
thnt  the  unprincipled  <tnd  atrocious  conduct  of  both  was  the  result  of 
the  savage  sentiments  so  generally  prevalent  ai  that  period,  pushed  to 
excess  under  the  baleful  influence  of  violent  pa-isions  and  uneonirolled 
power. 

Dumesnil,  who  has  been  already  cited,  has  remarked  some  extra- 
ordinary coincidences  between  the  lives  of  Louis  XI.  and  Tiberius, 
The  commencement  of  the  career  of  both  these  princes  began  by  a  long 
exile.  Louis  at  the  court  of  Burgundy  practised  an  eijual  degree  of 
dissimulation  with  Tiberius  during  his  sojourn  nt  Rhodes.  They  were 
both  equally  addicted  to  astrology,  and  put  a  like  faith  in  superstitious 
practices  and  relics.  They  were  both  equally  anxious  to  avoid  war, 
not  from  motives  of  humanity,  but  that  they  considered  the  conqueHls 
or  acquirements  made  by  pohlical  intrigue,  ns  reflectii^  more  jwrsonal 
credit  upon  them,  and  the  honour  of  which  tliey  were  not  obliged  to  di- 
vide with  their  m'Jitary  forces,  Aller  a  harsh  and  tyrannous  reign,  both 
these  princes  precipitately  retired  into  seclusiou,  and  sought  to  sliun 
the  sight  of  their  subjects,  except  those  chosen  from  among!il  them  to 
be  immolated  as  victims  before  tltetr  eyes.  It  is  also  said,  that  Louis, 
like  Tiberius,  divided  the  last  hours  of  lus  existence  between  aliemaie 
debaucheries  and  cruellies.  Notwithstanding  these  points  of  resem- 
blance, these  two  tyrants  are  widely  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
the  different  motives  of  their  dissimulation,  tlieir  cruelty,  and  their  se- 
clusion. The  moving  principle  of  Tiberius  was,  hatred  and  scorn  of 
mankind  ;  that  of  Louis,  an  insatiable  love  of  sway.  The  latter  retired 
Into  seclusion  for  the  purjKise  of  building  up  on  ariilicial  power,  capa- 
ble of  resbling  the  approaches  of  old  age  and  inliimities.  lie  con- 
founded and  astonished  the  neighbouring  princes  by  tlie  rapidity  of  his 
negotiations,  by  the  number  of  ambassadors  and  political  agents  tliat 
he  sought  lo  multiply  iu  foreign  courts.  When  tliere  was  no  treaty 
on  the  tapis  to  countenance  their  presence,  lie  took  fare  to  emph 
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them  in  administering  to  his  fancies  or  caprices.  He  sent  agents  aD 
over  Europe  to  purchase  the  most  celebrated  coursers  and  the  rarest 
dogs.  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  put  under  contribution  for  the  wild 
beasts  of  their  forests ;  lions  and  leopards  were  brought  at  an  inunense 
expense  from  the  burning  deserts  of  Africa.  Nothing  was  talked  of 
but  the  magnificence  and  spirit  of  the  monarch  :  which  was  the  object 
he  had  in  view^  as  he  was  desirous  of  concealing  the  approaches  of 
death  by  the  affectation  of  youthful  sports  and  caprices.*  This  pre- 
tended trait  of  policy  may,  however,  nave  been  nothing  more  than  an 
access  of  folly  that  developed  itself  in  solitude.  Happy  would  it  be 
for  their  people,  if  the  follies  of  kings  were  only  exhibited  in  such 
harmless  vagaries.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  a  remorse  of  conscience 
weighed  heavily  upon  Louis  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  and  this 
might  have  been  one  of  the  means  he  employed  to  escape  from  it.  He 
ordered  an  inquiry  to  be  made,  whether  his  subordinate  agents  had 
not  abused  the  powers  intrusted  to  them :  a  rather  extraordinary  scruple 
on  the  part  of  a  prince  who  had  delivered  thousands  of  his  subjects 
into  the  hands  of  the  hangman.  He  exhorted  the  parliament  to  be  less 
free  in  receiving  accusations.  About  the  same  time  he  made  a  bargain 
for  his  monument  with  Conrad  de  Cologne,  a  goldsmith,  and  Laurence 
Wear,  a  brass-founder,  to  whom  he  engaged  to  pay  a  thousand  golden 
crowns.  And  in  order  that  his  bust  might  be  an  accurate  resemblance 
%f  him  in  his  best  days,  he  ordered  the  artists  to  examine  his  former 
portraits,  and  add  from  them  whatever  old  age  might  have  altered  or 
effaced  in  his  features. 

Some  modem  authors,  in  seeking  an  excuse  to  extenuate  the  crimes 
of  Louis  XL,  have  chosen  rather  untenable  ground  for  their  appro- 
bation. Duclos,  for  instance,  asserts,  that  Louis  XI.  was,  of  all  the 
French  monarchs,  he  who  best  knew  how  to  manage  or  turn  to  his  own 
advantage,  the  States  who  then'  represented  the  kingdom,  and  eulogizes 
him  for  his  prudence  in  not  convoking  them  but  when  the  malcon- 
tents and  the  factions  pushed  their  enterprises  to  excess.  He  admires 
the  policy  of  Louis  in  inflaming  the  choice  of  the  deputies^  and  by 
thus  making  sure  of  their  suffrages  beforehand,  being  enabled  in  some 
measure  to  dictate  the  decisions  of  an  assembly,  of  which  he  wished  to 
make  an  instrument  and  not  a  partner  in  power.  This,  in  the  present 
day,  would  be  called,  and  properly  so,  a  corrupting  of  the  national  re- 
presentation. Under  Louis  XV.  when  Duclos  wrote,  they  must  have 
entertained  but  very  loose  and  erroneous  ideas  of  the  dignities  and 
duties  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  for  Duclos  thus  to  hold  up 
as  an  object  almost  of  eulogium,  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  which  the 
French  nation  has  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  despot  of  Plessis  les  Tours. 
Louis  corrupted  the  judges  as  well  as  the  deputies  of  the  people,  and 
enriched  them  with  the  spoils  of  those  whom  they  condemned.     An 


*  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  absurdities  to  which  he  had  recourse  to 
ward  off  death,  which  he  so  much  feared.  We  shall  merely  mention  two.  He  had 
brought  from  Cologne  some  of  the  pretended  bones  of  the  three  Eastern  Kin^  who 
are  said  to  have  visited  the  infant  Christ,  and  which  bones  were  supposed  to  be  of 
sovereign  virtue  in  the  cure  of  royal  ailments.  In  a  letter  of  Louis's  to  one  of  the 
Priors  of  Ab<re  Dame  de  SalleSf  he  vehemently  entreats  of  Our  Lady  to  grant  him  a 
ftUBian  feter^  as  his  physicians  aisure  hin^  that  this  is  the  only  malady  which  it 
good  for  the  beahb. 
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author  Utile  known  out  of  France,  Pierre  Mtulueu,  who  bad  the  im- 
pudence to  write  an  eulogiam  of  Louis  XI.,  says  of  lliii,  itimiarch, 
"  thai  justice  put  her  sword  more  frequently  tlian  her  balance  into  his 
hand,  which  he  made  many  of  the  nobles  severely  feel,  whose  trial  was 
generally  preceded  by  their  execution."  This,  notwilhstanding  Pierre 
Muthieu's  admiration  for  hb  royal  master,  sounds  more  like  an  tpigram 
upon  bini  than  any  thing  else.  Some  aulbors  have  set  down  as  a  trail  of 
|irufound  |K>licy,  Louis's  familiarizing:  hJmiielf  with  (he  people,  ^siting 
obscure  citizens,  enquiring  into  their  family  aRairs,  sitting  at  iheir 
tables  and  partaking  of  their  humble  fare,  and  in  turn  permitting  tliem 
to  appear  at  his  own  royal  banqueli.  As  he  wished  to  leiisen  the  in- 
fluence  of  the  nobles,  it  was  good  jiolicy,  as  they  suppose,  on  h'ls  pail,  , 
to  make  himself  beloved  by  the  people  and  give  ihem  consideration. 
But  it  is  probable  lliat  there  was  mpre  of  fancy  and  whim  than  of 
policy  in  these  familiarities ;  and  that,  being  naturally  affable,  inquisi- 
tive, and  anxious  lo  discover  the  Irulfa,  he  had  adopted  an  equal  con- 
descension towards  every  class  of  his  subjects.  If  he  had  been  so  de- 
sirous of  securing  the  good  will  and  affection  of  the  middling  and  lower 
classes,  he  would  not  have  caused  to  be  thrown  into  the  Seine,  bound 
in  pairs,  several  citizens  of  Paris,  whom  he  suspected  of  a  currexpond- 
encewith  his  enemies.  He  would  have  treated  with  less  barbarity 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  cities  that  he  conquered. 
The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  his  character  is,  perhaps,  the  ascen- 
dancy tvhich  he  allowed  some  of  those  in  menial  siluaiions  about  hi> 
peraon  to  acquire  over  him.  Some  of  these  so  captivated  his  confi- 
dence, that  he  entrusted  them  with  several  most  important  missions 
and  afiaira  of  slate.  But  still  more  extraordinary  and  altogether 
odious  was  llie  degrading  familiarity  which  existed  between  him  and 
his  prevol,  the  atrocious  Tristan  the  Hermit,  a  wretch  who  took  a  fe- 
rocious delight  in  exfecuiing  the  cruel  orders  of  his  master.  This 
horrid  being  he  called  his  goMtp.  With  the  exception  of  the  barbarian 
Czar  Peter  I.  of  Russia,  the  hbtury  of  modern  times  "offers  no  other 
example  of  a  prince  who  took  a  pleasure  in  witnessing  with  hb  own 
eyes  the  executions  he  had  ordered,  and  who  afterwards  amicably 
pressed  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  still  dripping  with  the  blood  of 
his  victims.  Louis  may  be  more  easily  pardoned  for  having  conferred 
the  title  of  Count  de  Meulan  upon  bis  barber  Olivier  le  Dain,  who 
served  him  faithfully  and  proved  himself  a  brave  captain.  But  unfor- 
tunately this  valiant  barber  h;id  a  spice  of  the  villain  in  hini,  like  most 
of  those  who  enjoyed  the  favour  or  confidence  of  Louis :  he  was  hanged 
in  the  following  reign  for  having,  during  the  time  of  his  power  and 
credit,  caused  to  be  strangled,  the  husband  nf  a  lady,  whose  life 
he  had  promised  to  spare  as  the  price  of  the  wile's  submission  to  his 
desires.  This  trait  proves  him  to  have  been  a  worthy  favourite  of  such 
a  despot.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  bow  Jaques  Coiltier,  his  physician, 
contrived  to  inspire  Louis  with  so  wholesome  a  fear  of  him ;  he  ob- 
tained IVom  him  any  thing  and  every  thing  he  wished ;  he  spoke  to 
him  with  arrogance,  and  even  insolence,  without  bringing  down  upon 
himself  the  wrath  of  the  tyrant.  He  ofien  said  to  him,  '''  I  know  that 
you  will  serve  me  some  fine  morning  as  you  have  served  so  many 
others,  but  I  swear  to  you  that  you  shall  live  but  eight  days  after." 
By  this  extravagant  threat  be  worked  upon  Louis's  credulity  and  fears. 
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It  was  owing  to  tlie  same  causes  that  he  spared  the  life  of  an  astrolo- 
ger, whom  he  had  doomed  to  death,  but,  wishing  to  prove  the  fallacy  of 
his  art,  he  asked  him  if  he  could  foretell  the  period  of  his  own  death^ 
to  which  the  wily  juggler  replied  with  apparent  sang  froidj  that  it 
would   take   place  exactly  three   days  before  that  of  his   majesty. 
The  King's  dread  of  his   physician  will  appear  the  less  surprising,  if 
we  recollect  in  what  continual  fear  of  death  the  monarchs  of  that  day 
were ;  when  their  distrust  and  dread  of  treachery  were  such,   that  at 
their  interviews  they  were  separated  from  each  other  by  strong  bars  of 
wood  or  iron,  through  the  intervals  of  which  they  passed  their  hands. 
It  was  thus,  that  Edward  of  England  and  Louis  met  at  Pequigny.     ^'  On 
the  middle  of  the  bridge,"  says  Comines,  ^'  was  erected  a  strong  palisa- 
ding of  wood,  similar  to  that  of  which  the  cages  of  lions  are  made,   and 
the  distances  between  the  bars  were  only  large  enough  to  allow  an  arm 
to  pass  through."     In  like  manner  it  was  with  a  strong   grating  be- 
tween them  that  Louis  and  the  Constable  of  France  met    to  treat  of 
their  differences.    Louis  and  his  brother  monarchs  knew  too  well  the 
danger  of  putting  confidence  in  each  other's  honour.    It  was  for  having 
blindly  confided  in  the  word  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  that  Louis  found 
himself  a  prisoner  in  the  chateau  of  Peronne,  and  was  obliged,  as  the  price 
of  his  liberty,  to  assist  the  duke  in  exterminating  the  revolted  inhabitants 
of  Liege.     Louis,  however,  seemed  to  have  had  as  little  regard  to  his 
word  as  the  Duke  of  Burgundy :  he  judged  of  others  by  himself,  and 
in  that  age  he  was  not  often  mistaken  in  so  doing.     A  favourite  expres- 
sion of  his  was,  '^  he  that  knows  not  how  to  dissemble,  knows  not  how 
to  reign."     If  this  be  true,  few  kings  knew  better  how  to  reign  than  he. 
It  was  only  when  he  swore  upon  the  true  cross  of  St.  Loy  that  he  con- 
sidered himself  bound ; — as  for  all  other  oaths,  he  held  himself  dispensed 
firom  observing  them,  unless  when  it  was  his  interest  to  do  so.     Louis 
is  the  first  of  the  French  monarchs,  who  took  the  title  of  <<  Mc^t  Ckri^^ 
tian,^^  though  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  number  who  had  less  of  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  but,  as  a  compensation,  no  one  could    be  a  more 
sciiipulous  observer  of  devotional  practices  and  the  dues  of  the  church. 
In  1481,  he  visited  for  seven  days  successively  the  tomb  of  Saint  Mar- 
tin, and  gave  an  offering,  each  time,  of  thirty-one  golden  crowns  :   this 
was  his  usual  donation  when  he  visited  a  church,  or  heard  mass,  in  com- 
pany with  tlie  Queen.     On  Assumption  day,  he  gave  three  times  as 
many  golden  crowns  as  he  was  years  old ;  and  during  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  he  was  so  profuse  of  donations  to  the  churches,  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  domains  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy. 

Notwithstanding  his  tyranny  and  superstition,  France  was  near  being 
indebted  to  him  for  a  general  code  of  laws,  and  a  unity  of  weights  and 
measures,  of  which  he  had  conceived  the  idea.  But  these  wise  and 
useful  intentions  did  not  receive  their  execution  till  the  revolution  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  posts  for  tlie  conveyance  of  letters^ 
which  he  established  for  his  own  personal  service,  have  become  a  ge- 
neral advantage.  It  was  Louis  also,  who  first  introduced  Swiss  stipen- 
I  diaries  to  serve  as  his  life-guards,  as  if  Frenchmen  were  not  the  fittest 
guardians  of  the  throne  and  monarch  of  France.  D.  S. 
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TTie  Song  of  Deborah. 

Ok  llic  viae  "f  '^'  whirlwind  Jehovah  balh  |)89t, 

And  the  turreU  of  HarDaheth  ihook  to  tbeblul, 

And  the  mounluai  of  Edoiu  were  crumbled  to  duit, 

Ai  the  lighlningi  at  wrntb  on  Iheir  proud  roreheads  bunt  '. 

The  Canauiilc  c 
Like  Uie  prasibo 


lUlU  I 


It  lilu  L 


me  like  the  grauhopper  danrn — 
pi:r  Dou  thai  the  temped  hnih  aire 
I  the  pomp  of  hii  battle  smji 
:  chaff  io  the  tempest  away '. 


Oh  proudly  the  war-hone  wai  pawbe  the  plain 
And  proud  wu  the  boait  of  the  RBmor-train  ' 
But  the  red-ilar  in  Ilcarea  baita  wither'd  ihcir  force, 
And  KiihoD  halb  iwept  them  nwaj  in  hi<  coarse  ! 

And  hii  bride  look'd  foilh  from  ber  latticed  lower, 
Vfhea  the  soft  dew  wai  linking  on  tree  and  on  flower  , 
And  she  tboughl  a*  the  gun  of  the  nighl-wind  iwcpl  b; 
'Twai  Sucra't  chariot  In  triumph  drew  nigh. 

Abd  the  wBtch'd  till  the  lait  dim  star  of  Uie  oigbt 
Had  faded  away  in  Ihe  moraine  light— 
"  Why  tarry  hit  chariot •whetli  thut  f"  the  cried, 
■>  O  baiu  with  thy  ipaila  to  the  arm*  of  thy  bride  i" 
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BISHDP   BLAISE,    THE    ASH-WADDLEB. 

Stkdllino  one  murning  in  the  Spring  of  18 —  through  a  village  i> 
ihe  north  i>f  merry  Devon,  1  obsei-ved  young  Isaac  Wall  (better  known 
by  the  name  of  Bishop  Blaise,)  the  roving  ash-wadiller,  in  hot  argU' 
meot  with  his  woraliip  the  Justice.  Isaac  was  mounted  on  a  fine  iUh* 
letic  asB,  garnished  on  all  sides  with  tinker's  tools  and  bags  of  wood- 
nshes.  Un  the  beast's  withers  crouched  a  young  orter  snarling  at  the 
Justice  as  he  flourished  lib  staff  ai  the  waddler ;  who,  with  the  end  of 
a  long,  brown,  polished,  and  rudely-carved  pastoral  crook,  reslrainetl 
his  little  amphibious  friend  from  attacking  his  worship.  He  occasion- 
ally look  the  mitre  from  his  head,  and  shook  it  in  the  Justice's  face; 
and  ever  and  anon  shed  a  clou()  of  dust  from  his  patched  clerical  gown 
on  liis  worship's  garments.  These  were  quite  in  the  old  fashion — 
iiuaiiit,  bizarre,  imposing,  and  aJlected.  The  style  is  now  perhaps 
rooted  out  from  its  few  strong  holds  even  in  the  heart  of  Devon.  He 
wore  a  blue  coal,  bedecked  with  silver  coins,  cuffed  and  collared  with 
ridi  crimson  velvet.  His  vest  was  a  long-flapped  flowery  brocade 
—3  cravat  of  fine  muslin,  with  a  running  pink  border,  encircled  bis 
neck.  His  nether  garments  were  greasy  buckskins  and  yarn  stockings 
of  Ihe  old  card  pattern,  wherein  kings,  queens,  and  knaves  shouldered 
each  other,  ace  sliouldered  deuce,  diamond  flamed  cheek  by  jowl  with 
■padc  and  every  card  in  tiiC  pock  flaunted  'twixt  ankle  and  tuiee-band. 
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His  worship  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  fat  and  unlettered  :  one  who 
loved  the  ways  of  old,  and  had  not  been  a  score  of  miles  from  his  se- 
cluded domains  (as  he  often  boasted)  above  thrice  in  his  life.  \Vheii  I 
approached,  he  was  loud  in  interrogatories.  "  How  dare  you. 
Sirrah  ?'^  quoth  he,  "  How  dare  you  travel  the  country  in  that  guise, 
with  a  pedlar's  pack  on  your  back  too,  when  the  maggot  for  illicit 
dealing  bites  ?  How  dare  you  keep  an  alehouse  by  Lxmoor  yonder 
without  a  license  ?  What  warranty  hold  you  ?  Where  's  your  con- 
science ?'* 

"  Shut  up  your  worshipful  head,"  replied  Blaise,  drawing  himself 
proudly  up,  and  exhibiting  a  large  woolcomb  as  he  spoke.  ^^  A  man's 
conscience  must  have  a  broad  pair  of  shoulders  in  these  days  ;  and 
many  do  that  without  authority  which  I  do  by  statute.  Talk  to  such 
men  of  conscience.  I  am  a  woolcomber's  son,  Sir !  Who  does  not  re- 
member Sampson  Wall,  my  father?  Did  he  not  parade  in  proper 
trappings  as  Blaise  the  good  Bishop's  representative,  for  nine  successive 
years  ?  He  died.  Sir,  while  officiating  in  the  old  rite,  with  his  friends 
and  tlie  fellow-craftsmen  who  honoured  him  as  their  chief  around  him, 
in  an  open  street  of  his  native  town — a  woolcomber  to  the  last,  with 
thb  mitre  on  his  head,  this  comb  in  his  left  and  this  crook  in  his  right 
hand,  and  these  robes  (lowing  about  him,  as  the  proxy  of  the  trade's 

Eatron  saint.     I  have  worn  them  ever  since ;  and  while  a  rag  of  them 
angs  to  its  neighbour  I  '11  not  cast  them  off,  for  the  good  old  man's 
sake,  who '  impoverished  himself  to  school  such  a  truant,    wandering, 
ungrateful,  tinker-loving  rogue  of  a  fellow  as  I  was.     I  am  a  wool- 
comber's  son,  Sir,  and  therefore,  thanks  to  Billy  Pitt's  Act,  can  cany 
on  any  art,  trade,  or  mystery  whatsoever,  and  wheresoever,  igMhoat  let 
or  hindrance  from  any  dweller  in  the  land,  beyond  the  Univlkvity  pre- 
cincts.    1  bite  ray  nail  at  your  worship.     You  have  been  wooing  and 
hankering  after  Jacob  Shapcot's  daughter  Ally  these  three  years ;  but, 
mark  me,  to  spite  your  worship  much  and  please  myself  a  little,  I  'fl 
set  about  a  lusty  courtship  to  her  at  once,  and  if  I  do  not  ferk  you  out 
of  all  likelihood  of  ringing  the  beauty,  why  mandamus  me  !" — ^<  Pooh! 
pooh  !"  pettishly  ejaculated  the  Justice,  while  Blabe  struck  heels  into 
his  "  palfrey's"  sides,  and  went  off  at  a  strong  gallop  through  the  village. 
About  a  year  after,  I  met  with  the  waddler  again,  and  inquired  if  he 
had  succeeded  in  his  wooing.     ^'  Sir !"  said  he,  ^^  it  was  a  whole  month 
before  I  was  cheered  with  a  single  glance  of  my  lady  goodluck  :  thus 
it  happened.     It 's  a  custom  with  us  here  in  Devon  to  cure  a  broken 
lip  by  stealing  unperceived  behind  the  door  at  new-moon-tide,  and 
then  and  there  with  closed  eyes  devoutly  singing  certain  old  rhymes, 
which  you  shall  hear  anon,  'twixt  thq  intervals  of  bussing.     Sweet 
Ally  had  bitten  her  lips  so  fiercely  at  my  warm  courtship  one  evening, 
that  when  I  came  to  see  her  the  next  night,  my  damsel's  mouth   was 
sore  and  rough.     The  young  moon  had  just  then  broken  up  from  her 
soft  cloudy  pillow,  so  that  I  suspected  what  the  lass  was  bent  on  by  her 
attempting  so  often  to  creep  to  the  doorway  unseen.     I  marred  ha 
project  thrice  by  a  roguish  glance,  and,  having  a  pleasant   quiddit  in 
my  pate,  suddenly  bade  the  hearth-group  good  night.     But  deuce  a  step 
stepped  I  across  the  threshold.     Ally  had  darkened  the   doorwav  for 
her  own   purposes,  and   I   taking  advantage  of  the  cunningly  con- 
trived murkiness,  slipped  into  the  nook  unperceived,  instead  of  passing 
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Ut  Anon  comes  my  lass,  willi  lid  kissing  lid,  sleallliily  and  lightly 
B8  fawn  going  lo  bnmk,  when  somewliui  scored  by  the  low  jiHtches  of 
cloud,  thut  swiftly  scudding  "iwixt  snn  ond  glade,  checquer  lier  verdant 
path.  My  cheek  was  lowered  to  the  heiglii  of  her  mouth,  and  dcx- 
troiixly  did  I  contrive  on  her  appruachitig>  directed  only  by  her  warm, 
short,  fluttered  breathings,  to  tic  snluted — thrice  ludiited  by  the  comely 
lass.  '  Wall !  Wall !  I  love  tJiee !  And  may  ihy  virtue  now  cure  roe  !* 
song  she,  and  the  words  floai<^d  to  D)y  pleased  ear.  soil,  low,  and  indis- 
tinct, as  the  genti*;  inlk  at  si  dreaming  birdlcl.  She  bussed  again,  and 
then  chaiinted  loudly  and  Iriuinphauiiy 

'  Wall  I  Wall  •  1  Src  kl*iMl  iIipc,  Wall  1 
Wull '  Wall !  t  Ve  KOocd  Ihop,  Wnll '. 
Ami  uouc  have  win  ii<>  lovii  lo  Wall )' 

'  Say  you  so,  darling?'  cried  I,  suddenly  clasping  her  up  in  my  arms, 
and  kissing  her  warmly, — '  Say  you  so,  bird,  to  Wall's  face  ?'  And  I 
danced  out  iiilo  view  with  her  as  1  tipoke;  while  Ally  shrieked,  her 
mammy  frowned,  and  her  stout  brothers  crowded  about  us,  dancing, 
gibing,  and  Irigliicning  the  cnged  blackbird's  head  from  beneath  his 
wing,  by  their  peals  of  jolliiy.  '  Now,  Ally,  lass,'  continued  I,  as  the 
roar  abated,  'you  said  last  night,  that  you  would  be  wooed  willingly 
by  Blaise,  if  ever  you  gave  his  sooty  cheek  a  salute.  Henceforth,  I 
am  a  IVee  suitor !  But  come,  folks,  who  says  a  clear  floor  for  a  fall  V 
*  I  'U  veil  any  o'  my  buoys  upo'  the  lirne-ash  that  do  nay  noa ';'  cried 
old  Shapcoi,  shaking  his  stick.  This  was  enough.  One  orilie  youths 
immediately  ilotfed  woollens,  and  slipped  into  his  corded  Jacket,  and 
shin-facers.  Our  shoes  were  then  rigidly  iiispeeied  by  tlie  old  man, 
who  was  chosen  '  trycr,'  and  ndther  nail  being  found  in  the  bottoms 
nor  tinplaie  inserted  atween  the  soles,  we  tippled  a  cup  of  cider  to  each 
other's  health,  shook  hands,  and  maiia-uvrcd  for  a  grab.  In  two  min- 
utes I  felled  the  youngster  by  a  twist  of  the  wrist  and  loe^uch.  While 
gralulalions  were  showered  upon  me  for  this  feat,  I  cast  my  eye  round, 
and  in  the  winding  of  the  staircase,  delected  Ally  peeping  over  her  sis- 
ter's shoulder  at  the  sport.  She  drew  back  the  moment  she  encoun- 
tered my  glance,  but  little  Admonition  boldy  kept  her  place.  1  had 
another  of  the  sturdy  youngsters  down  in  a  twinkling ;  but  Michael, 
the  nesllelri|W  of  the  sons,  bafltcd  me  long.  I  threw  him  once  on  his 
side,  again  on  two  joints ;  and  had  almost  brought  him  lo  anoiher 
half-fall,  which  would  have  won  me  the  bout,  when  the  fellow  slipped 
aside,  and  wiped  olTonc  from  his  score,  by  turning  my  own  strength  so 
cleverly  in  his  favour,  as  to  tilt  nie  on  llie  hip.  i  was  up  and  at  it  again 
witli  B  hot  brow  and  a  I>e3ting  heart  in  a  moment.  He  was  a  slilT  one, 
and  the  time  we  had  agreed  upon  for  fair  collar  and  elbow  play,  passed 
off  in  striving,  and  whcedrmg,  and  templing,  and  kicking ;  still  he  was 
on  his  legs.  I  marvelled !  Ally's  eye  was  again  upon  me,  I  saw  it 
not,  bui  fell  it,  or  fancied  I  felt  ii,  on  my  fianiing  cheek.  Anon,  in 
came  Mike  for  a  grip  at  my  belly-band,  or  a  kidney-hug.  Bui  I  was 
'ware  of  him,  and  whipping  out  my  gam,  clutciied  him  by  shoulder  and 
hrbkel.  He  went  over,  flying  horse- fashion  in  a  trice.  Well  I  upou 
this,  forth  totters  old  Shapcot  himself,  from  his  elbow-chair,  to  play 

yine  out.     The  dusty  protectors  which  he  drew  from  a  dark  nook  by 
ihe  chimney-side  were  uf  rough  burk ;  for  he  clcu^'ed  to  lUe  bsliiuns 
Vol.  VI.  N«.  36.-1833.                    « 
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of  his  foresircs,  and  preferred  the  skin  of  a  stout  oak  to  guard  his 
shins^  rather  than  the  tough  hide  of  a  bull.  They  were  cosily  lined 
with  t(iick  flannel,  but  still  lacked  padding  to  fit  them  to  his  waninf 
withershins.  ^  Look  tha  there,  Ikey/  said  he,  as  we  pledged  the  pre- 
paratory health, — '  Look  at  them  trovies.  I  won  thic  pair  o'  leathems 
at  Southmolton  nineteen  year  agone  come  Yeaster ;  thac  uns  at  King's- 
nympton,  the  month  avore  Ally  were  bwoam'd ;  and  thuc  otbem  at 
Yemmacott,  the  day  I  were  morried.  '  Win  me,  and  wear  me/  thou 
zeez^  zamplered  upo'  th'  band  o'  um,  wi'  green  and  red  zilk ;  but 
there  they  ha'  hung,  and  there  they  shall  hang  untouched,  so  long  as 
ever  Geakup  Shapcot  do  zuck  wind.  Now  come  on  oot.  I  drowth 
un  lads  by  the  vore  hip  vor  a  virkin  o'  yeal.  Come  on  Ikey.  If  I 
dwoant  scat  tha,  christen  me  twoad.'  Lord  love  you  !  I  could  have 
carried  him,  poor  withered  rogue,  to  my  hut  by  Exmoor,  easily  as 
crow  does  dry  elm-twig  to  her  nest.  But  I  dallied  with  him — pt^ 
tending  to  put  out  all  my  craft  and  strength  ;  and  at  last,  when  the  old 
man  sweated  and  blowed  nigh  to  bursting  his  wrinkled  hide,  let  myself 
sink  gently  down  beneath  him  as  a  matter  of  policy.  And  then  to  near 
the  breathless  old  body  trying  in  vain  to  squeak  Victoria  I  oh  I  'twas 
fine !  The  boys  chuckled ;  the  dame  chirruped ;  and  down  came  the 
girls  with  kisses  and  condolements.  When  the  first  burst  -of  his  joy 
was  over,  he  sat  cool,  solemn,  and  dignified ;  afiecting  to  treat  his  co»> 
quest  as  a  mere  matter  of  course.  I  was  certainly,  he  said,  one  of  die 
best  player3  he  had  ever  mated  with ;  but  few  could  evade  his  back- 
clamp  :  it  was  no  disgrace  to  be  levelled  by  Jacob  Shapcot.  The  sous 
laughed  again ;  and  he  mistaking  the  cause  of  their  mirth  (for  I  feigned 
to  be  chapfallen,  though  Mike  and  his  brothers  knew  how  the  affiur 
was  managed),  reproved  tliree,  and  whacked  the  fourth  for  scoffing  at 
a  beaten  man. 

^'  Supper,  drink,  and  nutty  mirth  succeeded ;  but  Alice  was  icy,  and 
the  Justice's  bags  sat  heavy  on  the  mind  of  the  dame.  Little  Admoni- 
tion, my  trusty  ally,  after  long  noting  her  sister's  deportment,  at  last 
stole  out,  winking  to  me  as  she  went,  and  returned  in  about  half  an 
hour,  with  a  few  ashes  in  the  corner  of  her  bib,  which  she  slily  manag- 
ed to  empty  unseen  into  my  palm.  '  It 's  the  web  o'  th'  ould  ganders 
voot,'  whispered  she;  ^  she  died  a  Monday.  I've  a  burned  it  for  tha 
— Dooey  just  gie't  toth'cretur  in  her  drink,  and  I'll  warrant  shell 
love  'c  It 's  a  sure  chiirm,  and  ha'  been  tried  scaures  o'  times.  If  you 
do  but  offer  zider  to  her,  wi  'th'  ashes  in  't,  she 's  witched  by  't,  and  will 
she,  nill  she,  the  twoad  can't  but  drink— once  down — and  job 's  auver 
— she  's  thine  for  zcrtain.'  I  pretended  to  laugh  at  her  for  a  little 
fool ;  but  warm  was  the  kiss  which  I  pressed  on  the  sun-biUTit  ciuis 
thut  shaded  hor  brow,  and  I  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  sprinkle  a 
half-filled  jug  with  a  few  of  the  ashes.  I  had  not  the  least  hope  that 
the  proud  hussy  would  take  drink  from  my  hand,  and  advanced  trem- 
bling with  liquor  and  anxiety  to  Ally's  seat.  Judt^e  of  my  wonder,  when 
slie  not  only  eagerly  clasped  the  jug,  but,  instead  of  sipping  like  bird 
at  flowery  dew-cup,  according  to  her  usual  custom,  she  smilingly 
quaffed  off  the  whole  contents.  There 's  virtue  in  an  old  gander's  foot, 
thought  I,  and  who  knows  the  luck  of  the  looby  calf?  Justice,  your 
worshipful  hopes  totter.  The  ashes  left  a  grey  bow  above  AJly^ 
upi)er  lip,  and  ere  her  smooth  round  arm  reached  it,  the  brothers'  ey^ 
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irere  an«  and  all  fixed  on  her.  She  stared  at  her  ann,  after  she  had 
passed  it  lightly  across  her  mouth,  and  blushing  deeply,  looked  ikbout, 
to  nee  if  tiny  one  had  observed  her.  The  joiitlis,  as  well  as  Ally,  sus- 
pected what  I  hod  ucromplished,  and  burst  into  an  iiprniir  of  IniiphtPr, 
the  moiitent  Ally's  eye  wits  reHrfully  bent  on  lliem.  Liille  Admoniiion 
said,  that  I  had  surceeded  in  lixing  a  cruok''(l  pin  in  her  sistn's  skirt 
too,  Bnd  the  piior  maiden  Hfeming  ht-rself  wiiched  to  have  me,  rao 
out  ol*  (he  kitrhen,  to  s«-aich  her  garments  for  the  obnoxious  pin.  * 
Addy  lold  me  thai  she  could  not  lind  it,  and  while  my  lass  fretted  in  her 
chamber,  1,  spite  of  the  frowns  of  dame,  rejoiced  m  the  liearth-aide. 
My  otter,  Tommy,  soon  after  crept  into  the  place,  wiili  a  live  Gsh  in 
his  mouth  ;  and  while  I  was  CHressiiig  (he  obedient  and  well  educated 
little  beast,  Bob, '  Gentleman  Bob,'  the  farmer's  eldest  son,  proposed 
an  olter  chitse  at  day-break.  The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation ) 
order*  were  issued  lo  the  prentices  for  a  gathering  of  efficient  dogg 
among  thr  neighbours;  andnfier  a  little  lingering,  and  peeping  into  ilie 
empty  jugs,  we  all  staggered  bedward. 

'*  The  dose  of  iige  after  a  tipsy  frolic  is  shorter  than  the  sleep  of  youth 
—the  married  man  who  has  been  merry  and  wild  overnight,  leaves  his 
bed  the  next  morning  long  before  the  bachelor — Jacob  Shapcol,  with 
cracked  voice,  rheumy  eyes,  and  sage  long  visage,  was  tJie  first  of  the 
family  ihiit  ap|wared  in  the  kitchen  at  day-break.  He  cast  a  rueful 
and  repentant  look  at  the  reliques  of  the  night's  revelry,  and  hurried  up 
hia  people,  so  that  the  hunt  mi^ht  be  finished  early  enough  for  them 
to  set  about  their  usual  avocations,  within  an  Iiour,  at  the  latc^,  nlier 
the  customary  lime.  He  was  just  as  sparing  <if  his  morning  cups,  as 
he  had  been  lavish  of  his  liquor  overninhl.  .\l'ter  a  single  draught 
each,  the  young  men  speedily  equipped  themselves  in  baragsin  jnckeu, 
lan'd  boou,  stout  hose,  and  >itraw  hats,  for  the  sport.  Ally,  with  her 
nightcap  awry,  peeped  out  of  her  woodliine-shaded  lattice;  but  seeiug 
me  In  the  yard  below,  blushed,  tittered,  und  drew  back  a^.iin  in  a  mo- 
ment- At  length,  armed  with  pikes,  dung-forks,  hoes,  and  jioles,  with 
farmer  Grane's  Towler.  Toby  Aliboit's  Brandy,  a  couple  of  hounds 
thai  were  billeted  on  Bob,  his  own  private  profcssionul  tykes,  and 
some  dozen  ynppers  and  ycllers  of  all  shapes  and  breeds,  wu  started  lo 
the  number  of  a  score  and  a  half  towards  iJte  neighbouring  stream. 

"  We  turned  off  at  the  boundary  bridge  of  the  good  Squire's  park, 
through  which  the  water  flowed.  The  old  hunters  that  sauntered 
about  beneath  the  oaks  in  the  lawn,  pricked  up  their  ears  nl  Towler's 
first  joyful  note,  when  freed  from  the  coupling  leathers,  and  jtalloped 
down  at  full  speed  towards  the  palings,  over  which  they  stretched  their 
necks  and  watched  our  proceedings,  apparently  with  the  mofti  intense 
longing  and  interest.  A  meek  doe  hud  stolen  ciiarily  down  to  the 
bank  within  the  patk,  from  whence  she  was  scared  in  tlie  midst  tif  her 
drauglii,  by  tlie  sudden  plaah  of  a  leaping  fish ;  mid  ere  slic  hud  tripfx'd 
tbrlce  Iter  length  up  the  hill-«ide  cojipice,  Towler's  vwce  struck  her 
motionless  with  fear.  The  hares  forgot  their  gambols,  and  scam|)cred 
away  lo  cover,  from  which  a  few  of  iliem  immediately  slirfe  out  again, 
some  few  bounds,  and  sitting  erect  on  their  nrons  hauneliM,  with 
extended  ears,  and  searc.hine  eyes,  peered  anxiously  around.  The 
rooks  tn  the  wuud  behind  llic  old  mansion-house  began  lo  caw  most 
^tierulously,  and  flapped  about  tlxr  tops  of  the  elms  for  many  miniiti-s 
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after,  while  the  watch-dogs  far  and  near  responded  in  hoarse  gmfT 
tones  to  Towlcr's  musical  bay. 

'^  The  banks  were  rugged  and  beetling ;  some  of  our  dogs  pried  warily 
beneath  them  with  nose  and  eye,  while  others  beat  landward  round, 
and  we,  with  pole  and  pike,  searched  about  the  roots  of  every  old  tree 
that  bathed  in  the  water,— Klisturbing  the  lurking  Jack  from  his  lair, 
and  driving  the  mottled  trout  like  arrows  up  the  stream.  In  less  than 
half  an  hour  old  Brandy,  the  mother  of  the  subscription  pack,  spc^e  m 
a  gleeful  and  decided  tone  !  Every  eye  and  ear  vj^as  turned  towards 
sucli  prime  authority ;  those  who  were  on  the  opposite  bank  dashed 
into  the  stream,  and  in  a  few  moments  men  and  dogs  were  all  assem- 
bled round  the  pack-mother.  Meantime  she  was  driving  her  clear, 
melodious  voice  into  a  hole  about  the  size  of  a  barley-straw,  some  four 
feet  or  so  from  the  water's  edge.  There  was  evidently  an  otter's  haunt 
beneath,  and  we  sturdily  set  about  thwacking  and  thumping  the  ground 
with  our  poles.  The  true  dogs  parted  off  again  :  some  betook  them- 
selves to  the  stream,  paddling  cautiously  about  within  a  yard  or  two  of 
the  bank;  others  posted  themselves  along  the  margin,  all  joyfully 
giving  tongue  and  anxiously  waiting  for  the  burst.  Out  he  came  at 
last,  and  a  chain  of  strong  bubbles  showed  his  course  and  velocity  of 
dash,  down  the  stream.  There  was  a  moment !  There  was  a  time  of 
shouting,  hurrying,  cheering,  and  heart-beating !  Away  wont  the  dogs 
after  the  game,  swimming  with  all  their  might  on  the  track  of  his  vent- 
ings,  or  following  in  full  cry  along  the  banks.  Some  of  us  cheered  on 
the  pack,  while  a  few  of  the  most  active  cut  across  to  the  shallows,  and 
plunging  hip  deep  in  them,  with  ready  poles  and  erected  spears,  waited 
the  divers  approach.  Onward  he  bore  in  gallant  style,  maiming  the  dogi 
who  headed  him,  snapping  at  spear  and  pole,  and  evading  every  jaw- 
clutch  and  thrust  by  dip  or  parry.  Finding  us  drawn  up  in  such  for- 
midable array  on  his  course,  he  rose  for  a  moment,  opened  his  strong 
jaws,  gasped  convulsively,  grinned  at  the  nearest  hound,  and  diving 
again  dragged  him  by  the  leg  under  the  water.  The  victim  was  brave 
Towler  a  rough  and  a  rigid-lootlicd  dog,  but  what  chance  has  tyke 
with  otter  in  the  bed  of  a  river  ?  I  hooked  him  up  with  my  pastoral, 
when  almost  at  his  last  gasp.  lie  was  hurt  in  twenty  places,  bleedin^ 
from  heel  to  wither,  water-blind,  deaf,  and  lame  ;  but  his  nose  was  still 
alive,  and  on  tlie  otter's  getting  away  again,  spite  of  his  disaster 

*  Bravr  To^ilcr  led  the  cry.' 

Our  game  soon  after  took  refuge  under  a  shelving  bank.  There  he 
kept  the  bravest  at  bay.  He  sallied  forth  occasionally,  marked  me- 
mentoes of  the  day  on  the  legs  of  six  of  us,  drowned  two  of  chu-  hounds, 
disabled  five,  and  sent  several  with  their  tails  curled  under  their  bellies 
disconsolate,  sorry,,  and  yelping,  towards  home.  Thrice  did  he  'scape 
us  after  we  mooted  him  from  the  bank,  and  as  often  did  our  h^b- 
nosed  dogs  reveal  him  again.  At  last,  with  Towler  somewhat  le^ 
covered,  and  hot  with  revenge,  hanging  on  his  gorge,  while  his  own 
sharp  teeth  were  making  ribbons  of  Brandy's  lug,  I  speared  him.  He 
was  mine  by  the  laws  of  brook  and  fen.  I  carried  him  to  Shapcot's 
and  after  laying  the  spoil  at  Ally's  feet,  in  tiie  presence  of  the  frowniD<r 
Justice,  I  dried  my  robes,  adjusted  my  mitre,  mounted  palfrey  Ned** 
slung  Tommy  across  his  withers,  and  trotted  merrily  away. 
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Within  a  week  1  cul  ihc  bark  off  Hosea  Butt's  nose,  after  he  had 
«peiiPil  ilie  pates  ul'  Mike  and  Bob  at  a  singlestick  match,  and  from 
ihat  time  who  but  Blaise  the  waddler  was  king  paramount  at  Shap- 
coi's,  with  all  but  the  dame  and  Ally.  I  solaced  them  during  the  first 
three  days  of  March — the  deaf  dagt,  when  they  fear  to  sow  corn  {seeA 
never  growing  that  is  buried  at  such  time)  and  none  lifted  up  so  loud  a 
voice  as  Ikey  Wall  at  iheir  hanesl-homc,  when  ihe  old  man,  with  sons, 
servants  &nd  asslstanl-npighbours  about  him,  according  to  ancient  cus- 
tom, raised  the  ^landed  oak-bough  from  earth  towards  heaven,  in  token 
of  thanksgiving  for  his  plentiful  crops.  Dozens  whooped  as  the  green 
branch  waselevaied.but  my  whoop  was  heard  above  all.  The  lass  grew 
more  kind,  but  she  warmed  lo  me  slowly.  The  Justice  I  made  a  fool  of, 
in  the  presence  of  Ally,  regularly  once  a  monih;  and  whenever  lie  sneak- 
ed down  to  ilie  farmer's,  I,  lo  the  horrible  discontent,  fretting,  and  fu- 
ming of  the  dame,  was  found  perched  upon  the  spax  of  honour  allotted 
CO  hb  worship,  from  which,  refusing  to  wag  an  inch,  wiih  gibe  and  song, 
I  flouted  him  most  respectfully.  He  never  could  find  occEuion  to  quar- 
rel with  me  openly,  so  well  did  I  manage  my  lAunts  and  girds.  But  the 
liee  slinB[E  sorely  through  his  rose-k-af — the  Justice  fell  my  thrusts, 
though  prettily  veiled,  and  haled  me  most  bitterly.  One  night,  when 
the  dame  expected  his  worship,  she  persuaded  Ally  to  liang  the  rind  of 
u  turnip,  winch  she  had  contrived  to  pare  olT  without  fracture,  on  the 
lalch  of  llie  door.  Whoever  first  enters  is  fated  to  be  the  bridegroom 
of  lite  lass  who  fastens  up  this  charm ;  and  the  old  woman  was  de- 
sirous of  doing  away  with  the  idea  in  .\Uy*s  mind,  ihat,  having  tjualfed 
the  gander Vfuot-ash  cider,  she  was  doomed  to  be  linked  lo  Blaise — by 
liis  worship  being  notified,  under  the  influence  of  a  cantrip  of  equal 
power,  as  the  future  lord  of  her  hand.  1  was  al  ihe  next  farm  mould- 
ing spoons  of  the  bits  of  meld  which  the  women  had  hoarded,  when 
my  little  idly  warned  me  of  jiiy  peril.  You  may  wonder  why  Admo- 
nition was  so  true  lu  my  i[it<'resL  (iraiiiude  made  her  my  friend.  She 
had  ihe  hooping-coui;h  ilirce  years  before,  and  I,  in  pity  to  the  child, 
plucked  a  few  hairs  from  the  brown  streak  that  adorns  my  donkey's 
shoulder,  Mwed  them  up  in  a  rag  of  my  gown,  and  hang  die  chano 
with  my  own  hands  aliout  her  pvclty  neck.  She  was  well  in  a  week. 
But  to  proceed,  his  worship  had  already  aubled  down  the  hill  from 
the  village  church  when  Addy  came  to  me,  but  by  a  cross-path  and 
good  s]Ked  I  reached  the  door  before  him.  Oh !  Saint  Botolph ! 
how  she  stared,  tlic  old  damn  did — and  how  she  blushed,  my  beauly 
did — when  I  entered,  and  taking  the  rind  from  the  latch  unbroken  lo 
Ally's  Up,  snatched  a  beany  buss  for  my  fee.  Shortly  after  in  rolled 
his  worship,  and  the  first  thing  he  heard  was  little  Admonition's  tale, 
maliciously  and  shortly  told,  of  the  turnip  charm.  Sore  was  he  at 
heart,  though  lie  nlTected  to  dr'spise  such  follies ;  and  I  remember 
well,  th.1t  on  tlie  same  evening  I  gained  a  pcQ  upon  him  thus  ;  Ally, 
by  accident,  laid  the  bellowa  on  the  table  whereupon  his  arm  rested, 
mid  well  the  I'ut  gentle  knew,  that  she  who  places  such  an  utensil  on 
the  bixtrd  will  be  unlucky  for  three  days  alVer  if  she  titke  it  up  again 
herself.     Well  he  knew,  too,  that  wtiosoever  relie%-e«  the  slut  of  that 
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doty  removes  llie  ill-chance  from  h<T  shoulders  lo  hb  own  ;  but  fast  he  ^H 

wit  aa  roopy  turkey-poult.     I  nfibrded  him  it  fair  op)iortunity  in  be  gnl-  ^| 

I           lautf  but,  tindint;  him  utterly  currish,  trip^K'd  at  last  ocrosfi  the  floor  ^H 
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and  taking  the  bellows  from  big  elbow  hung  it  on  its  peg  in  the  ehimney. 
He  repented  when  I  touclied  it,  but  he  was  then  too  late.  That  ob» 
tallied  I  a  smile  from  my  rose  of  the  valley,  and  many  a  thorny  look 
did  slie  afterwards  inflict  on  her  cowardly  suitor.  The  dame  foamed , 
but  I  was  merry  with  little  Addy,  and  basked  in  the  warm  sunny  looks 
of  my  love.  Justice,  thought  I,  to-day  have  I  dealt  thee  a  pong  in  the 
midrifT. 

^^  He  was  a  miserly  rogue,  and  once  when  I  came  to  his  bouse  in  the 
way  of  my  profession,  on  putting  a  handful  from  the  heap  which  he 
warranted  to  be  ashes  of  wood  into  my  mouth,  I  knew,  by  the  smack 
they  left  on  my  tongue,  that  they  were  vilely  adulterated.  '  Your 
worship,'  said  I,  ^  to  every  seam  of  your  wood,  you  have  burnt  nine 
days  gathering  of  cowdal  from  the  moor,  a  hundred  of  turf,  and  many 
a  square  of  tanners'  leather-chips,  as  well  as  niggardly  bricks  of  blend* 


ed  clay,  small  coal,  and  cinders — my  palate  tells  mc  this  ;  and  yet  yoo 
warrant  the  heap  to  be  all  hard-wood  and  coppice  ash.     Did  you  think 
my  tongue  was  ignorant  as  a  quarry-slate  ? — Fie !  fie !'     This  lie  of  his 
got  abroad;  he  was  nick-named  for  it,  and  I,  by  him,  more  hated  than 
ever.     He  has  a  fish-pond  in  hb  grounds  which,  tradition  saith,  b  the 
abiding  place  of  a  furious  water-pixy  for  twenty  days  current  at  the 
conclusion  of  every  century.    I  had  heard  of  the  sprite's  tricks  in  the 
days  of  our  grandads,  and  on  the  time  of  his  re-appearance  approach* 
ing,  posted  myself,  night  by  night,  near  the  pond,  t6  watch  his  pranks. 
By  way  of  amusing  myself,  I  gutted  the  water,  with  the  aid  of  Tommy, 
my  otter,  and  feasted  my  friends  with  the  spoil.     They  knew  not  whcte 
I  obtained  the  fish — it  was  enough  for  them  that  they  had  it  to  picy 
on.     Meantime  I  daily  heard  tales  about  the  Pixy  of  Blackpool.      He 
was  described  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  and  such  feats  were  as- 
signed to  him  as  ear  never  heard  before.     1  still  fished  in  the  water*— 
Tommy  and  I — but  deuce  a  smiggott  of  aught  wonderful  saw  we,  save 
and  except  only  a  colossal  carp  now  and  then,  during  all  our  watchines. 
At  last,  liis  worship,  while  wandering  with  dame  Shapcot   about  his 
lands  to  astound  her  with  his  rich  possessions  in  becve  and   fleece,  un- 
consciously neared  (about  sunset)  a  hedge  that  fringed  the   bank  of 
Blackpool.     In  the  heat  of  an  eloquent  sally  on  the  rare  wool  of  his 
chilver-hogs  then  present,  suddenly  drops  the  uplifted  cane  from  my 
gentleman's  hand,  he  roars  like  a  town-bull,  and  takes  to  his   heels, 
most  uncourteously  leaving  the  dame  to  settle  widi  his  honour  the  Pixy 
in  the  best  way  she  could.     I  was  up  to  my  belt  in  water  when  I  heaid 
his  shout  (he  shouts  well,  his  worship  does)  aiding  Tommy  to  capture 
a  fine  fish.     I  was  busiefl,  to  be  sure,  but  I  loftked  suddenly  and  care- 
fully about  me,  and  no  pixy  saw  I-— deuce  a  bit  of  one.     The  dame, 
however,  vowed  she  did,  and  sorely  terrified  she  was.     I  found   her 
sprawling  and  praying  on  the  ground — and  most  superfluous  of  kisses 
and  kindness  she  became  when  I  raised  her  up.     As  we  walked  towards 
home,  she  lavished  curses,  bitter  as  the  words  to  which  women  are  re- 
stricted could  make,  on  the  cowardly  brutal  Justice,  for  leaving  a  help- 
less woman  in  such  a  situation ;  and  lauded  me  to  the  skies  as  a  mirror 
of  goodness  and  manhood.     Ally  des^pist^d  his  worship,  and   looked 
upon  me  as  a  living  wonder,  for  my  daring  hardihood  in  rescuing   her 
mother  from  the  jaws  of  the  terrible  Blackpool  goblin.     I  said  nothing, 
but  oh  !  me !  how  1  chuckled  !  The  Justice  never  showed   hb  ruby 
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e  ai  Shapcai's  again,  and  jailers  went  ( 

i»e.     One  niglil  Ally  stole  out  with  aonw 

■  titw  noon  !  Tiue  mauXt — tell  i 


n  swimmingly  in  favour  of 
other  maids  to  sing — 


I  was  standing  at  her  elbow  wlii^n  she  concluded.  Slip  stuck  the  heart 
ot*one  of  Bob's  ganiL'-cocks.  tlmt  had  been  killed  in  bailie,  w'llIi  new 
pins,  placed  il  under  hrr  pUlow  iii  a  stocking  which  bad  been  ihrice 
washed  in  fountain  water,  and  bleached  as  ut\en  in  moonlight :  that 
night  she  ronfessetl  I  was  the  subject  of  her  dreEuns.  The  charm 
worked  in  favour  of  Blaise.  She  went  lu  see  the  sun  and  moon  jig  to- 
gciher  ui  the  brook  on  Easter  morning,  witli  her  true  love's  face  laugh- 
ing at  the  fun.  Stie  glimpsed  the  peak  of  my  mitre  in  the  waters,  and  ' 
shrieking  I'ell — into  my  armx  !  If  ithe  loitered  iu  the  cburch-yord  al 
nightfall  lo  cliaiml — 

'  Hemp  teed  I  »el,  uiil  bctnp  Mcd  I  Kiw, 
Lei  my  boDii}'  \>iiy  come  liltlicr  (<i  mow,' 

1  was  accidpntally  passing  that  way  with  a  scythe  or  a  bill  on  my 
shoulder,  aAer  assisting  her  brothers  a-tield.  Ooulrl  site  hut  lovi?  me  ?  - 
Or  was  ahe  to  lighi  late  i  When  each  of  us  present  at  a  merry-meeting 
threw  a  lock  of  hair  on  thff  lire  (1  need  ncurce  suy  that  the  owner  of 
the  lock  that  frizzles  without  flaming  la  doomed  to  die  williin  the  year) 
she  grew  pale  as  a  lily  when  mine  created  no  blaxe.  Then  I  was  surq 
she  loved  me  !  It  was  a  bit  of  my  palfrey's  mane,  but  I  could  not  bring 
the  colour  to  her  clieek  again,  nor  would  she  be  easy  until  she  plucked 
a  curl  from  my  brow,  and  it  threw  up  a  lusty  Hiuue  when  she  cast  it  on 
ihc  burning  log.  Then  she  moani'<l  for  my  beast,  and  he.  poor  pal- 
frey, has  lived  five  months  of  his  allotted  lime.  I  look  fonvard  with 
grief  til  the  hour  of  our  partine  ;  but  die  he  raiut  at  the  year's  end — 
that 's  fated.  We  played  at  shord  and  pancake  last  Shrovetide,  Ally 
was  lady  of  the  door,  and  Caught  roe  as  I  was  droppini;  my  bit  of 
crockery  on  the  threshold.  Nevcnlwles*  she  did  not  black  my  cheelcs 
with  the  frying  pan,  as  by  the  law  of  custom  she  was  entitled  to  do,  but 
gave  me  a  kiss  and  a  cake,  as  if  I  had  succeeded  in  laying  down  my 
shard,  and  escaping  without  detection.  In  lad,  we  are  now  as  fond  a« 
two  turtle*,  and  to-morrow  Alice  will  be  mode  llie  bride  of  ihe  roving 
waddler.  Long  may  she  live  lo  ves  the  eye  of  his  worship  by  her 
beamy,  and  to  cheer  my  heart  by  her  loving  tones  !  My  cot  by  Exmoor 
is  tilted  for  hn  reception,  and  I  shall  hereafter  limit  my  wandering  to 
a  day's  tramp  ;  but  never  while  I  am  able,  and  she  is  willing,  will  I 
discontinue  my  proRlable  and  merry  occu|Mitioa  uf  gathering  ashes  for 
the  «oap  folks.  The  hill-side  shall  still  ring  wiili  my  son^ — the  metal 
be  fashioned  in  my  moulder — the  wood-ash  darken  these  (he  robes  of 
my  good  old  father — and  young  and  old  from  village  and  homestead, 
crowd  forth  to  greet  and  employ  their  bHX>n-friend,  ibeir  comforter,  and 
champion, — Bishop  Ulaise,  the  ash-waddlvr.'' 


i 
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ANGLO-GALLIC    SONG. 

Hie  Exposition  at  the  Louvre. 

Behold  how  each  Gallic  improTer,  in  science,  mechanics,  and  arts. 

As  he  roams  the  Bazaar  of  the  Louvre,  snoffii,  shnip  up  hb  shoulden,  and 

starts; 
Man  Dieu ! — e'at  tuperbe — magtdfi^ ! — Ui  Aiglois  tux-mimes  diront  eela — 
O  Ciel !  comme  e'tst  chamuuU — umqut ! — VAngleierre  est  inist  Hon  dc  combat — 

And  its  oh  !  what  will  become  of  her  ?  Dear !  what  will  she  do  ? 

England  has  no  manufactures  to  rival  the  wonders  we  view. 

Here  Is  a  patent  manniUe  pour  perfeetionner  pumpion  soup — 
The  Gods  on  Olympus  complete-ntouf  en  suere — a  classical  group  ; 
(iuatreflaeons  de  produUs  ekimiqius—^  clarified  waxen  bougie, 
A  Niobe  after  the  Greek,  and  the  Grotto  of  Pan — en  biaquit. 
And  its  oh !  &c. 

Voild  des  ehapeaux  samltdres  with  B^jahusie  cut  in  the  hold, 
To  let  in  a  current  of  air,  and  give  hot-headed  people  a  cold  ; 
Six  irons  with  which  boots  arc  heeVd,  so  no  modem  Achilles  miscarries, 
For  be  now  gets  his  tendon  and  shield  where  the  (Sreek  got  an  surrow— froai 
Paris. 
And  its  oh !  &c. 

A  ham  and  a  head  of  wild  boar  in  a  permanent  jelly  suspended, 
Cinq  modules  de  chaises  inodortspour  im  cabinet  d'aisance  intended ; 
The  elixir  term'd  odontalgiquef  which  can  stubbomest  tooth-aches  control, 
Et  les  poupiet  parlantet  which  can  squeak  ^*  papa !  and  mamma  .'"-—comme  e*eit 
droU! 
And  its  oh  !  &c. 

For  heads  without  ringlets  or  laurel,  Regnier  fashions  wigs  like  a  wreath. 
While  Desirabode  cuts  out  of  coral  false  gums  and  unperishing  teeth  ; 
Here  's  a  lady  in  wax  large  as  life,  with  all  the  blonde  lace  she  can  sti<:k  to 
And  an  actual  Paris-made  knife  which  will  cut — 0  mirabOe  diaiu  f 
And  its  oh  !  &c. 

A  gross  of  green  spectacles — nails — a  stick  of  diaphanous  wax, 
A  Faunus — one  Pan  and  two  pails — account-books  with  springs  in  their  Kij^kg  • 
A  spit,  wheel,  and  flyer,  all  forged  in  France,  with  a  jack-chain  complete  * 
A  bladder  with  eatables  gorged — a  portrait  of  Louis  Dixhuit. 
And  its  oh  !  inc. 

Pour  vous  dire  en  detail  toutes  let  chases  there 's  no  time,  so  we  *n  lump  as  we 

pass, 
C^ps,  corkscrews,  cheese,  cucumbers,  clothes ;  glue,  gingerbread,  ginghcuns  and 

glass ;  * 

Pianos,  pipes,  pipkins,  pots,  pattens ;  rouge,  rat-traps,  rings,  ratafie,  rice 
Salt,  sofas,  shawls,  sugar-loaves,  satins ;  dolls,  dredgers,  delf,  dimity,  dice. 
And  its  oh  !  kc. 

Through  the  fifty-two  rooms  on  a  floor,  now  you  've  seen  all  the  sights  in  your 

tour,  ^ 

Et  si  rous  envoulea  encore  votu  Ics  verres  Id  6(u,  dans  la  cour  ; — 
Out,  pour  leur  commerce  de  la  mer^  c'estfini — enfinj  e'en  est  fail, 
Et  la  Grande  Kalionj  il  est  Claire  a  ecrasi  les  pauvres  ^nglots. 

And  its  oh !  what  will  become  of  her  ?  Dear,  what  will  she  do  ? 

England  has  no  manufactures  to  rival  the  wonders  we  view.  j^ 
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THE    PBVSICIAK. — NO.    XI. 

OS  the  Nature  and  Die/elic  Use  of  Water. 

WateR'Orikkehs  imagine  lliul  lliuy  ore  drinking  a  perfectly  pure 
vlciniant ;  but   ihc  enquiries  and  cxpc^riments  of  natural  philoso}! Iters 

huvi'  demon straii'd,  that  every  drop  of  water  is  a  wo 

hf  which  ali  tlie  four  elements  and  ull  the  thw*  kini 
are  combined.  Wuudward,  who  look  particular  paim 
Epgliah  waierSf  found  none  of  tliem  free  from 
BoL-rhnnve  called  the  waler  which  ihc  clouds  send  down  to  us  the  ley 
of  the  atmosphere,  because  it  is  intermixed  with  so  many  foreign, 
mailers  wltich  it  envelopes  in  its  descent  through  the  air :  nay  the  verj 
water  that  husi  been  purified  by  art  still  contains  a  large  proportion 
such  matters.  Distill,  or  filter  w.ater  ns  often  us  you  please,  and  ii  will 
nevertheless  in  time  turn  putriil  in  the  sun,  and  by  its  bubbles,  scum,  se- 
diment, and  tasie,  afford  evidence  of  its  impurity. 

Let  not  the  reader  suppose  that  I  deal  in  exaggeration,  when  I  term 
e^'ery  drop  of  water  a  world  in  miniature,  s  compound  of  all  tjie  four 
elements,  and  all  the  three  kingdoms  of  Nature :  for  I  can  prove  ihV 
accuracy  of  this  definition  in  every  point.  ' 

Besides  water  itself,  as  the  primary  element,  all  water  contains  a  vatt 
rieiy  of  earthy  particles.  Pure  water,  when  distilled,  yields  an  earth, 
and  Boyle  found,  that  after  it  had  been  distilled  two  hundred  limes,  U 
still  contained  this  kind  of  matter.  We  know  from  experiments,  that  ft 
tea-spoonful  of  water,  ground  in  the  cleanest  glass  mortar,  b«coine9 
turbid  in  a  few  minutes,  and  in  half  an  hour  quite  tliick,  and  as  it 
were  a  solid  body.  Pott  conjectured  that  this  earth  proceeded  front, 
the  friction  of  the  glass,  because  he  found  that  it  was  vitrified  by  a  high 
degree  of  heat :  this  notion,  however,  is  refuted  by  Eller ;  and  not 
only  did  Wnllerius  find  the  earth  of  water  ground  in  mortars  of  iron  at 
otiier  metals  of  precisely  the  same  nature  as  that  from  glass-mortars} 
but  the  presence  of  earth  in  water  may  be  proved  by  other  expei>- 
ments,  to  which  this  objection  of  the  frinion  of  the  glass  will  not  ap- 
ply. A  few  drops  of  oil  of  tartar  dropped  into  water,  will  instantly 
detect  its  earthy  particles.  Woodward  says,  that  we  need  only  let. 
water  atand  a  lew  days  in  a  clean  closely-covered  glass,  and  abundance 
of  earthy  particles  will  not  fail  to  appear.  If  we,  moreover,  considei 
how  much  earthy  matter  water  cverj'  where  meets  with  in  the  nir  and' 
in  the  ground,  which  it  partly  takes  up  and  carries  away  with  it,  and 
partly  dissolves,  we  cannot  for  a  moiuent  doulH  its  presence  in  water. 
In  the  ancient  Roman  aqueducts  were  deposited  thick  incrustations  of 
lufT-sEone  or  marble-dust,  which  in  time  became  quite  solid :  and  I 
shrewdly  suspect  thai  there  are  very  few  tea-keitlcs  in  constant 
our  immense  metropolis,  but  exhibit  the  same  phenomenon.  In  short, 
aJI  rain,  river,  and  spring-water,  if  left  to  stand  any  time,  deposits  an 
earthy  sediment. 

Among  the  enrtjiy  matters  in  water,  I  include  every  thing  that  bi 

hngs  to  the  mineral  kingdom  ;  a  calcareous  earth,  a  selenitic  raatiei 

~"y  even  real  iron  arc  found  in  it.     Water  contains  also  several  specil 

•alts.     In  rain  and  snow-water  we  discover  an  acid,  arising  froi 

f.     Pliny,  of  old,  regarded  snow-water  as  mor« 
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fertilizing^  than  aoj  other  on  account  of  its  salts ;  and  for  the  same 
reason  Bartholin  ascribed  to  it  certain  medicinal  qualities.  It  is  also 
owing  to  the  presence  of  particular  salts  that  washerwomen  find  nin 
and  snow-water  fitter  for  their  purpose  than  spring-water  ;  and  as  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  water,  like  all  salts^  chrystalizes  under  a  cer- 
tain invariable  angle,  since  the  icy  particles  alwa3's  form  under  an  aii|^ 
of  sixty  degrees,  we  might  almost  be  tempted  to  consider  water  a^ 
general  as  a  species  of  salt,  if  the  other  properties  of  the  salts  did  but 
coincide  with  this.  In  spring-water  we  find  real  sea-salt  and  nitre : 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  water  can  absorb  aU  these  salts  witfah 
out  occupying  on  that  account  a  greater  space.  The  warmer  water  iS| 
the  more  salt  it  is  capable  of  holding  in  solution ;  boiling  water  will 
dissolve  nearly  its  own  weight  of  salt ;  while  freezing  ivater,  on  the 
contrary,  deposits  ever  so  small  a  portion  of  salt  that  it  may  iuifc 
taken  up. 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  Water  contains  also  inflammable  or 
sulphurious  particles,  which  manifest  themselves  in  its  sediment,  in  its 
putrefaction,  and  in  many  chemical  experiments  which  are  recorded  by 
the  best  writers.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  I  here  allude  to  the 
mineral  waters  only,  some  of  which  actually  take  fire.  Common  putrid 
water  frequendy  inflames  in  the  same  manner ;  and  moreover^  the  ex- 
istence or  caloric,  or  fiery  particles,  in  water,  cannot  be  doubted ;  for 
without  them  it  would  not  be  a  fluid  but  a  solid  body.  As  soon  as 
water  is  deprived  of  all  its  caloric,  it  contracts,  becomes  more  ponder- 
ous, and  acquires  the  solidity  of  stone.  Muschenbroeck  and  EUor 
found  tliat  heat  expands  water  about  a  twenty-fourth  or  twenty-«izth 
part ;  and  that  in  passing  from  the  freezing  point  to  the  degree  of  heit 
at  which  it  begins  to  boil,  it  becomes  ab^t  a  sixty-fifth  part  lighter. 
As  then  it  is  the  caloric  or  fiery  particles  alone  which  keep  the  par- 
ticles of  water  so  slighdy  connected  that  they  form  a  fluid  body ;  the 
presence  of  caloric  in  all  water  must  be  incontestible.  On  this  account 
Bocrhaave  called  water  a  sort  of  glass,  which  melts  at  the  thirty-third 
degree  of  heat,  and  the  vapours  of  which  are  wholly  composed  of 
small  glass  globules. 

That  water  contains  air,  is  a  point  which  no  one  will  clispute.  E 
lias  been  observed  that  this  air  b  expelled  from  the  intervals  between 
its  particles,  at  a  heat  of  150  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer; 
but  that  it  does  not  begin  to  boil  under  212  degrees.  As  water,  de- 
prived of  its  air,  occupies  no  smaller  space  than  before,  the  air,  like 
the  dissolved  salts,  cannot  take  up  any  perceptible  space  in  water,  but 
must  insinuate  itself  into  the  minutest  interstices.  Hence  probably  it 
is,  that  the  intermixture  of  air  with  water  takes  place  so  slowly  ;  for  if 
water  that  has  been  dejirived  of  all  its  air,  is  exposed  to  die  atmo- 
sphere, it  takes  several  days,  and  even  weeks,  before  the  ^r  again  com- 
bines with  it :  and  to  this  end  no  shaking  or  agitation  is  required- 
This  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  the  most  careful  experiments  of 
many  eminent  natural  philosophers,  as  Mariotte,  Bocrhaave,  Muschen- 
broeck, Nollet,  and  Hamberger;  and  Eller  has  calculated  that  the 
natural  proportion  of  air  contained  by  common  water,  amounts  to  a 
hundrcd-and-fiAieth  part. 

As  then  common  water  comprehends  earth,  salts,  caloric,  and  ur,  it 
is  evident  that  all  the  four  elements  are  combmed  in  every  drop.     But, 
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^      Ita,  I  bear  (he  inquiaiiira  reader  exclaim,  how  do  you  make  out 
jkthree  kingdoms  of  Nature  f 

\   mineral   kingdom    I  have  already  inti'ocluced.     Earth,  lime, 

selenitic  matter,  »ea-s«ll,  nitre,  inflammable  matters,  caloric, 

iron,  are  all  associated  in  a  drop  of  water.     We  nuw  want  nothing  but 

I  vegetable  anJ  animal  matter. 

All  nNiter  must  contain  o  vegetable  principle,  because  all  vegetables 
are  solely  and  alone  generated  and  nourished  by  it.  That  the  eanli 
cuniribuies  nothing  to  this  eCTect,  is  almost  incontestible.  Many  natu- 
ral philosophers  have  found  by  accurate  ciperimenla,  thai  n  vessel  full 
of  mould,  after  a  large  tree  has  grown  in  it,  loses  none  of  its  original 
weight ;  and  hence  it  follows,  tliat  the  water  used  in  watering  it,  must 
have  exclusively  operated  the  developcment,  growth,  and  nourishment 
of  the  tree.  This  observation  is  very  old,  and  has  merely  been  con- 
6rmed  by  the  moderns.  As  then  it  is  inferred,  that  the  earth  contri- 
butes nothing  to  die  principle  of  vegetables,  philosophers  have  also 
proved  that  water,  considered  ptr  se,  is  not  transformed  into  the  sub* 
stances  of  plants,  or  converted  into  a  solid  body,  but  that  it  i*  only  the 

I  vehicle  of  t!ie  vegetable  particles,  and  merely  conveys  them  to  the 

plants.  Woodward,  who  tiioroughly  investigated  this  subject,  has  de- 
monstrated that  water  itself,  nourishes  plants  no  more  than  earth,  but 
tlial  it  is  only  the  velticle  of  the  vegetable  matter ;  and  it  b  in  this  way 
(hat  we  must  understand  the  principles  of  the  philosophers,  uf  Thales, 

I  Seneca,  Cicero,  Van  Helmont,  and  others,  when  ihey  regard  water  as 

the  primary  element  of  all  things,  or  assert  with  Palissy,  that  without 
water  notliing  can  say — 1  exist.  As  then  water  is  capable  of  commu- 
nicating to  all  veg«^ablGS  that  by  which  they  become  what  they  a 

'  must  tie  considered  as  the  parent  of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom,  and 

every  drop  oil  it  must  comprehend  the  elements  of  thousands  of  diflerent 

The  animal  kingdom  alone  now  remains  :  and  this,  too.  Inhabits  the 
water.     1  shall  suy  nothing  of  the  fish,  and  the  large  aquatic  insects 
I  that  dwell  in  it  by  millions  ;  for  the  very  smallest  drops  of  water  have 

tlieir  inhabitants,  which  may  be  discovered  with  suiinble  optical  instru- 
nems.  Every  body  knows  also  how  soon  animalculs  are  generated  in 
Stagnant  water.  In  long  voyages,  the  water  on  board  ships  becomes 
putrid,  perhaps  three  or  four  times,  and  then  contains  innumerable 
small  worms,  which,  when  they  have  accomplished  the  period  of  their 
existence,  die,  and  then  the  water  again  becomes  drinkable.  Soon 
afterwNrds,  other  species  of  similar  animalculte  arc  generated,  and  the 
water  again  beoimes  foul.  If  we  would  preserve  it  from  this  impurity, 
or  destroy  the  worms  which  infest  it,  we  must  have  recourse  (o  the 
r  assistance  of  art ;  and  either  burn  sulphur  in  the  vessels  before  they    , 

I  sre  filled,  or  drop  into  the  water  a  tew  drops  of  vitriolic  acid,  which  • 

L  kills  (he  animalculie.     There  are  good  grounds  for  susDectin|r  that  the  . 

'  generation  of  these  worms  in  water  is  chiefly  owing  to  neat,  and  to  the   ' 

influence  of  air  ;  for  it  is  remarked  in  ships,  that  those  butts  which  aro 
1  placed  in  the  warmest  situations,  generate  worms  tiie  soonest ;   and 

^^^^jb^  water,  which  is  inacccwible  to  air,  keeps  perfectly  sweet  for  many    ' 
^^^^Kf.     Clavius  kept  water  sweet  for  twoniy  years  in  a  retort,  the  t)eck 
^^^^^bhich  was  closed  up  by  its  accidental  meking,  without  perceiving 
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the  smallest  diminution.  In  the  subterraneous  city  of  Herculmeaiiii 
water  was  found  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  as  many  centuries  in  strong 
crystal  vases.  The  water  of  the  Rhone  is  kept  at  Aries  eighty  yeaif 
in  earthen  vessels  placed  in  cool  cellars.  These  observations,  how 
ever,  prove  nothing  more  than  that  the  developement  of  the  spawn  of 
worms  in  water  may  be  prevented  by  external  circumstances,  by  cold 
and  by  the  exclusion  of  tlie  air.  The  principle  of  these  worms,  the  ele- 
mentary matter  of  them,  which  belongs  to  the  animal  kingdom,  nevow 
theless  indisputably  exists,  though  in  a  dormant  state,  in  tbe  water. 

From  all  this  it  is  evident  how  egregiously  they  are  mistaken,  who 
imagine  that  in  water  they  are  drinking  a  perfectly  pure  element.  It 
is  true,  that  if  water  were  perfectly  pure,  it  would  be  one  of  the  finest 
beverages,  and  its  indissoluble  elementary  parts  would  produce  scarcely 
any  medicinal  effect  on  the  human  body.  But  when  we  consider  in 
what  manner  water  nourishes  plants,  we  may  easily  infer,  that  in  ani- 
mals also  it  is  not  transformed  into  the  rudiments  of  their  bodies,  but 
rather  communicates  to  them  the  few  nutritious  organic  particles  whidi 
it  contains.  Hence  it  is  that  water,  if  pure,  possesses  no  particular 
nutritious  property ;  but,  by  means  of  its  peculiar  subtilty,  it  dissolves 
the  nutritious  parts  of  the  alimentary  substances,  and  conveys  them  into 
the  minutest  vessels.  Of  this  subtilty  of  water  some  notion  may  be 
formed,  when  it  is  known,  that  a  drop  of  water,  when  converted  into 
vapour,  occupies,  according  to  EUer's  calculation,  a  space  13,000  tima 
greater  than  before ;  and  that,  as  Leuwenhoeck  found,  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  by  which  water,  in  the  form  of  vapour,  is  secreted  in  perspiratioa 
from  the  blood,  are  24,000  times  smaller  than  a  grain  of  sand.  By 
means  of  this  astonishing  subtilty,  water  can  convey  the  alimentary 
particles,  which  it  absorbs  to  the  remotest  points  of  the  body ;  and  so 
far  it  produces  an  incomparable  eflect  in  diet.  We  dbserve  this  efiect 
in  beer,  which  is  nothing  but  water  saturated  witii  animal  nutriment. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  obvious  how  necessary  it  is  to  mix  our  solid  food 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  liquid  in  the  stomach,  that  it  may  be 
subtilized  by  this  solvent,  and  carried  along  with  it  into  all  quarters. 
In  this  point  of  view  I  regard  water,  with  Pindar,  as  the  most  usefid 
thing  in  life,  because  it  is  the  vehicle  that  conveys  our  nutriment  to  its 
proper  place  ;  but  of  itself  I  do  not  imagine  that  it  contributes  in  the 
least  to  the  nourishment  of  the  body,  since  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that 
it  should  change  into  a  solid  body,  or  that  us  pure  particles  should 
dissolve. 

I  consider  water  as  an  inestimable  benefit  to  health,  not  as  water,  hot 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  fluid.  Without  Huids  we  should  not  be  able  to 
digest  any  thing,  and  with  a  superabundance  of  the  most  nutritious, 
but  perfectly  solid  food,  we  should  dry  up  and  inevitably  perish. 
Fluids  dissolve  our  food,  and  the  water  saturated  with  the  liquefied 
animal  particles  of  food  is  the  chyle,  which  insinuates  itself  with  this 
vehicle  into  the  most  secret  channels  and  minutest  interstices  of  all  our 
parts.  Here  this  viscous  nutriment  combines  with  the  solid  parts  of 
our  bodies,  and  the  remaining  water,  leaving  its  companion  behind,  pnr^ 
sues  its  course  into  the  most  delicate  vessels,  till  it  arrives  beneath  the 
epidermis,  where  the  air  imbibes  it,  as  it  w(?re,  from  the  skin  in  the  form 
of  an  infinitely  subtile  vapour,  and  gives  it  back  to  the  world  at  larg»w 
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oa  S(  does  also  in  the  case  of  plants.  In  ihis  manner  water  promotes 
ponipiraiion  and  urino. 

1  liavi-  already  ohstn^ed  ihot  water  also  Bbsorlis  salts,  and  even  coii- 
lains  something  olea^noiis  in  its  composition.  Hencir  it  b  easy  to 
conceive,  faow  the  watt-r  that  mingle*  will)  our  juices,  imbibes  w  !iup<>r> 
abiindHnee  of  acridity  which  exisis  in  thein,  und  laden  willi  this  IVt'sh 
burden,  must  be  voided  from  the  body  to  return  to  its  general  home. 
The  twifitest  water,  wliicli  passes  off  again  in  nrinr  in  the  sjiaee  uf  a 
few  minutes,  with  scarcely  any  change  of  ciilmu',  nevertheless  betrays, 
both  in  tasie  and  smell,  traces  of  »alt  nnd  aiiimni  oil,  and  llie  perspira- 
tion carries  with  it  a  lai^  proportion  of  both.  Hence  wiiicr  is  n  good 
beverage  for  those  who  eat  much  salt  meat,  or  who  have  upon  the  whole 
ft  superabundance  of  tharp  humonn.  It  is  better  for  tlirm  than  beer 
or  any  other  liquid  ihu  is  Blrmdy  saturated  with  extraneous  particles  of 
a  diAcrent  nature,  and  lierein  consists  ttie  chief  pre-eminence  of  pure 
water  over  other  beveniges. 

A  li<|uid,  already  saturalet!  with  particles  of  any  kind  which  it  is  ca- 
pable of  dissolving,  will  not  take  up  so  li.rge  a  proportion  of  particles 
of  a  different  kind,  as  it  wooUt  otherwise  do,  Ki^hl  ounces  of  water,  in 
whidi  nine  ounces  uiid  a  half  of  green  vitriol  have  been  diHSolved,  will 
be  coraptciely  saturated  with  it :  the  water  will  nevertheless  be  still 
capable  of  taking  up  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  Epsom  salt,  two  drams  of 
refined  laltpetre,  and  three  ounces  of  refined  sugar.  But  if  the  water 
is  not  previously  saturated  with  vitriol,  it  ciui  hold  in  solution  tive 
ounces  and  a  half  of  Cpsnm  salt,  four  ounces  i>t'  pure  nitre,  &c.  Any 
water,  therefore,  which  is  already  satumted  with  particles  of  a  certain 
kind,  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  purification  of  onr  juices  from  inso> 
luble  impurities  its  that  which  is  not  so  impregnated  ;  consequently,  no 
beer,  no  liroth,  no  wine,  and  jierhaps,  too,  no  ilecoction  for  cleansing 
the  blood,  is  so  efficacious  for  this  purpose  as  the  very  purest  water. 

As  water  can  perform  such  great  tilings,  and  at  the  same  time,  be- 
cnitse  it  has  no  taste,  it  neither  stimidates  the  appetite  to  excess,  nor 
can  produce  any  perceptible  effect  on  the  nerves,  it  is  admirably  adapt- 
ed for  diet,  and  we  ouG;ht,  perhaps,  by  right,  to  make  it  our  sole  beve- 
rage, 05  it  was  with  the  first  of  mankind,  and  still  is  with  all  ilie  animals. 
Pure  water  dissolves  the  fond  more,  and  more  readily,  than  that  which 
is  salurtiled,  and  likewise  absorbs  better  the  acrimotiy  from  the  juices — 
that  is  to  any,  it  is  more  nutritious  itnd  preserves  tlie  juices  in  their 
naturul  purity ;  it  penetrates  more  easily  through  the  smallest  vessels, 
and  removes  obstniciions  in  them ;  nay,  when  taken  in  large  quantity, 
it  is  a  very  {Kitent  antidote  to  poison. 

From  these  iwiin  properties  of  vraler  may  be  deduced  all  the  sur- 
prising cures  which  have  been  effected  by  it  in  so  many  diseases,  and 
which  I  shall  here  puss  over  altogether.  But  as  to  the  dietetic  efTeel 
of  water,  1  shall  recommend  it  to  my  readers  for  their  ordinary  beve- 
rage on  three  conditions. 

The  first  is,  ifaat  ihey  drink  it  as  pure  as  possible.  Impure  water  is 
(^  itself  impreirnated  with  foreign  matters  which  may  prove  prejiidrdal 
**■  ^~nhh.  Hence  it  loses  all  the  advantages  which  I  have  in  the  pre- 
I  pB^B  ascribed  to  water;  and  it  would  in  this  cav  be  much 
'0  drink  beer  or  any  other  such  beverage  that  is  tattirtitrd  with 
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nutritive  particles  rather  than  impure  water.  We  must  leave  the 
stomachs  of  camels  to  answer  for  the  preference  given  by  them  to  mud- 
dy water ;  for  we  are  assured  by  Shaw,  that  these  animals  stir  it  up 
with  their  feet  and  render  it  turbid  before  they  drink*  The  human 
economy  requires,  on  the  contrary,  a  pure  beverage. 

The  signs  of  good  water  are,  that  it  easily  becomes  liot  and  cold ; 
that  in  summer  it  is  cool,  and  in  winter  slightly  lukewarm  ;  that  a  drop 
dried  on  a  clean  cloth  leaves  not  the  faintest  stain  behind  ;  and  that  it 
has  neither  taste  nor  smell.  It  is  also  a  sign  of  good  water  that  whm 
h  is  boiled  it  becomes  hot,  and  afterwards  grows  cold,  sooner  than 
odier  water.  But  this  sign  b  far  more  fallible  than  the  evidence  of  the 
quality  of  water  obtained  by  feeling.  Singular  as  this  may  sound, 
it  is  very  possible  to  distmguish  the  properties  of  water  by  nieans  of 
this  sense.  A  soft  or  a  hard  water  is  synonymous  with  a  water  the 
parts  of  which  adhere  slightly  or  closely  together.  The  slighter  their 
adliesion,  the  less  they  resist  the  feeling,  and  the  less  sensible  they  ue 
to  the  hand,  because  they  may  be  so  mudi  the  more  easily  separated. 
A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  has  for  many  years  used  two  dii^ 
ferent  sorts  of  water,  which  are  equally  pure  and  limped,  the  one  for 
drinking  and  the  other  for  washing  his  hands  and  face.  If  his  servant 
ever  happens  to  bring  the  wrong  water  for  washing,  he  instantly  diacsh 
vers  the  mistake  by  the  feeling.  Our  cooks  and  washerwomen  would 
be  able  to  furnish  many  other  instances  of  the  faculty  of  discriminatiDg 
the  properties  of  water  by  the  touch,  which  would  show  that  this  fa- 
culty depends  more  on  the  excitement  occasioned  in  the  sensible  pads 
than  on  any  other  cause.  Hard  water,  for  instance,  makes  the  akm 
rough  ;  soft,  on  the  contrary,  renders  it  smooth.  The  former  camiot 
sufficiently  soften  flesh  or  vegetables ;  the  latter  readily  produces  dui 
effect.  The  difference  of  the  extraneous  matters  which  change  the 
qualities  of  water,  naturally  makes  a  different  impression  on  the  feel- 
ing ;  and  in  this  there  is  nothing  that  ought  to  astonish  a  person  o\ 
reflection. 

The  water  of  standing  pools  and  wells  is  in  general  extremely  in^ 
pure,  and  is  accounted  the  worst  of  all.  River  water  differs  according 
to  the  variety  of  the  soil  over  which  it  runs,  and  the  changes  of  the 
weather ;  but  though  commonly  drunk,  it  is  never  pure.  Of  all  impure 
river-waters,  those  which  abound  in  earthy  particles  alone  are  the  least 
injurious,  because  those  particles  are  not  dissolved  by  the  water.  In 
Auvergne,  near  the  villages  of  St.  Allire  and  Clermont,  there  is  a  stream 
of  a  petrifying  quality,  which  constructs  of  itself  large  bridges  of  stone, 
and  yet  it  is  the  only  water  drunk  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  places, 
and  that  without  the  slightest  inconvenience.  If  we  consider  that  a 
stony  concretion  is  deposited  in  all  our  kettles,  we  shall  readily  con- 
ceive, that  a  water  which  carries  stone  along  with  it  cannot  be  very  per- 
nicious to  health,  since  it  is  constantly  drunk  by  men  and  animals^ 
This  stone  in  our  kettles  is  really  a  calcareous  earth,  which  may  be 
dissolved  by  boiling  in  tliem  vinegar,  or  water  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  nitric  acid  ;  and  as  the  water  deposits  it,  and  does  not  hold 
it  in  solution,  it  can  of  course  do  us  very  little  injury.  I  cannot,  tliere- 
fore,  imagine  how  the  celebrated  Dr.  Mead  could  believe  that  water 
whicli  leaves  such  a  deposit  in  culinary  vessels  may  occatsion  stone  in 
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the  ludneys  or  bladder,  merely  Iwc&use  Pliny  bas  said  so;  though  li« 
waa  well  acquainted  with  llic  great  difference  between  aniinnl  calculi 
and  mere  caJcareous  earth. 

Next  to  well  and  river-waler,  both  wliich  are  always  impure,  rain- 
water follows  in  the  scale  of  preference.  It  is  very  impure,  and  a  real 
vehicle  for  all  the  pernicious  matters  that  are  continually  iloatlng  in  the 
atmosphere.  Snow-water  is  much  purer.  Snow  is  formed  of  Viipoum 
which  have  been  froi«n  before  they  could  collect  into  drops.  It  Is  in 
the  lower  region  of  the  air  iliai  ihest-  drops  in  falling  absorb  most  of 
iheir  impuriiieg.  The  vapours  ftoaiiiiL'  in  the  upper  atmosphere  freeze 
before  they  reach  the  mire  of  the  lower.  This  water  is  seldom  to  be 
had.  That  which  I  would  most  strongly  recommend  for  drinking,  is 
a  spring-water,  which  descends  from  lolly  hills,  through  flints  and  pure 
sand,  and  rolls  gently  along  over  a  similar  bed  or  rocks.  Such  water 
leaves  behind  all  its  coarse  impurities  in  the  sand ;  it  is  a  purified  rain 
and  snow-wBter,  a  fluid  crystal,  b  real  cordial,  and  the  best  beverage 
for  persons  in  good  henlth. 

The  second  condition  which  I  aiiuch  to  water-drinking  is,  thut  such 
persOTw  orUy  choose  it  for  their  constant  beverage,  to  whom  warming, 
strengthening  and  nutritive  liquids  are  hurtful;  and  that  if  they  havK 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  it  from  their  youth,  they  use  some 
caution  in  accustoming  themselves  to  it.  Many  sufler  themselves  to  b« 
led  away  by  the  panegyrists  of  water,  without  considering  ihnt  even 
good  changes  in  the  system  of  life,  when  a  person  b  not  accustomed  to 
them,  and  when  they  are  abruptly  or  unseasonably  adojilrd,  may  he 
productive  of  great  mischief.  Hence  arise  the  silly  complaints  that 
water^rinking  is  dangerous,  [lemicious,  nay  fated,  and  the  inapplicable 
cases  quoted  from  eicpcrience.  Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  water  from  their  youth,  cannot  choose  a  more  wholesonic 
beverage,  if  the  water  be  but  pure.  Many  nations,  and  many  thousand 
more  species  of  animals,  have  lived  well  upon  it.  But  for  an  old  in- 
firm person,  a  living  skeleton,  with  a  weak  stomach  that  can  scarcely 
bear  solid  food,  to  exchange  nourishing  beer  or  strengthening  wine,  with 
the  water  of  his  brook,  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity.  '  Let  such 
adhere  to  their  accustomed  drink.  Water  is  an  excellent  beverage,  but 
beet  too  is  good  ;  it  is  also  water,  more  nutritious  than  the  pure  ele- 
ment, and  therefore  more  suitable  for  the  persons  to  whom  I  am  allud- 
ing. 

The  third  condition  which  I  require  of  my  water-drinkers  is — that 
lliey  lake  cold  and  nui  hot  water  for  their  habitual  beverage.  I  mean 
not  to  prohibit  their  boiling  or  distilling  it  if  they  suspect  it  to  be  im- 
pure. Boyle  drank  nothing  but  such  dbtilled  water,  and  most  deli- 
cate people  of  good  taste  in  Italy  still  do  the  same.  It  must  not.  how- 
ever, be  drunk  warm,  but  cold.  The  ancJenn',  it  is  true,  drank  hot 
water.  Various  passages  in  Ptautiis  and  other  ancient  writers  clearly 
prove  that  so  early  as  their  times  it  wns  customary  to  drink  ilie  wHter 
of  warm  springs ;  and  there  arc  frequent  insianc's  of  common  water 
warmed.  Thus,  in  Die,  we  find  Drussus,  the  son  of  Tibrriiis,  com- 
manding warm  water  to  be  given  to  the  p«>ple,  who  asked  for  v 
to  quench  their  thirst  at  a  fire  which  had  broken  out.  Seneca  lay* 
'J)e  /ra,  ii,  15.)  that  a  man  ought  nut  to  fly  into  a  passion  with  his  s< 
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vanty  if  he  should  not  bring  his  water  for  drinking  so  quickly  as  be 
could  wish  ;  or  if  it  should  not  be  hot  enough,  but  only  lukewarm  ;  and 
Arrian  says  the  same  thing,  but  more  circumstantially.  The  drink- 
ing of  hot  water  must  of  course  have  been  a  common  practice  with  the 
Greeks  and  Romans;  but  it  should  be  observed,  that  even  in  their 
times  it  was  held  to  be  an  effeminate  indulgence  of  voluptuaries.  Stift- 
tonicus  calls  the  Rhodians  '^  pampered  voluptuaries  who  drink  wani 
liquors."  Claudius,  when  he  attempted  to  improve  the  morals  of  the 
people  and  to  check  luxury  at  Rome,  prohibited  the  public  sake  of  hot 
water.  When  on  the  death  of  the  sister  of  the  Emperor  Caius,  he  had 
enjoined  mourning  in  the  city  of  Rcmie  on  account  of  this,  to  him,  ex- 
ceedingly painful  loss,  he  put  to  death  a  man  who  had  sold  hot  water, 
for  this  very  reason,  because  he  had  thereby  given  occasion  for  volup- 
tuousness, and  profaned  the  mourning.  So  dangerous  an  indulgence 
was  the  drinking  of  hot  water  considered,  that  the  trade  of  water-selkn 
was  interdicted  by  the  Censors.  Some  writers  publicly  satirized  this 
species  of  voluptuousness.  Ammianus  complains  that  in  his  time  ser- 
vants were  not  punished  for  great  vices  and  misdemeanours,  but  tint 
three  hundred  stripes  were  given  them,  if  they  brought  the  warm  be?e^ 
rage  either  not  promptly  enough  or  not  hot  enough :  and  from  that 
passage  of  Martial's  in  which  he  says,  that  at  entertainments  the  hoU 
was  accustomed  to  pay  particular  attention  that  during  the  feast  there 
should  be  an  abundant  supply  of  hot  water,  it  appears  that  this  beve> 
rage  was  an  essential  requisite  at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious. 


STANZAS. 

In  glowing  youth,  he  stood  beside 
His  native  stream,  and  saw  it  glide 
Shewing  each  gem  beneath  its  tide, 

Calm  as  though  nought  could  break  its  rest^ 

Reflecting  heaven  in  its  breast, 

And  seeming,  in  its  flow,  to  l>e 

Like  candour,  peace,  and  piety. 

When  life  began  its  brilliant  dream. 

His  heart  was  like  his  natiire  stream : 

The  wave-shrincd  gems  could  scarcely  seem 

Less  hidden  than  each  wish  it  knew ; 

Its  life  flow'd  on  as  calmly  too ; 

And  Heaven  shielded  it  from  sin, 

To  see  itself  reflected  in. 

He  stood  beside  that  stream  again. 
When  years  had  fled  in  strife  and  pain  ; 
He  looked  for  its  calm  course  in  vain — 

For  storms  profaned  its  peaceful  flow, 

And  clouds  o'erhung  its  crystal  brow : 

And  turning  then,  he  sigh'd  to  deem 

His  heart  still  like  his  native  stream.  c   X 
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LBQACr    RDNTING. 
QuBiid  li  nil  plcur«,  U  cuer  rit." — La  BiMc  Guget. 


"  I  HAVE  no  doubt,  Sir,  but  your  trill  Trill  be  my  pleajurp,"  said  a 
pacpless  nephew  to  a  good-iiniuTed  old  uncle,  who  announced  ihe  in- 
teniion  of  leaving  hijn  a  fat  legacy  ;  and  let  sen  li  mental  isis  say  what 
they  please  of  "  tender  pains,"  "  soft  sorrows,"  "  the  pleasures  of 
melancholy,"  and  the  "joy  of  grief;"  there  are  no  tears  half  so  sntis- 
factory  as  those  of  a  legatee.  In  iliis  sense,  at  least,  niost  people  will 
feel  shocked  at  Sterne's  jocular  commencement  of  ii  sermon, — ''  tbat  I 
dtny," — and  will,  in  Yorick's  despite,  freely  and  at  once  acknowledge 
with  the  preacher  of  antiquity,  that  "  it  ii  better  to  go  to  the  house  of 
mourning  than  to  the  house  of  feasting." 

The  merriest  facrSf  it  has  been  said,  are  to  be  seen  in  mourning- 
coaches  ;  and  though  a  ride  in  a  mouruing-coadi  (as  my  own  woful 
experience  has  too  frequently  testified),  does  not  necessarily  imply  a 
legacy,  the  circumstance  can  hardly  fail  to  jiui  the  idea  into  a  man's 
head  ;  the  memento  mari  reminding  him  of  his  legitimate  expectations 
in  some  other  quarter,  and  forcibly  impressing  on  him  the  conviction, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  man  may  still  live  who  stands  between  him- 
self anil  an  estatv,  yet  "  in  him  nature's  copy  's  not  etem," — of  which 
truth  the  mourner's  corollary,  like  Macbeih's,  ("  then  be  ihou  jocund") 
follows,  "  as  ready  as  a  borrower's  cap."  This  hypothesis  for  explnin- 
ing  ihe  paradoxical  combinaiion  of  *■  inky  suits"  and  "  broad  grins," 
wQl  prove  sufficient,  I  imagine,  for  the  latitude  of  England  :  in  Ireland, 
as  we  all  know,  "  it '»  the  wkigkey  tloea  il ;"  and  what  necessity  can 
there  be  for  looking  farther  into  the  causes  of  that  country's  excessive 
population,  since  it  is  well  known,  that  one  man  is  never  interred  be- 
nenth  the  shamrock,  nithuut  giving  occasion  to  the  production  of  at 
least  two — ano  avuUo  non  defiriunt  ptiircs  f 

As  a  zeiilous  disciple  of  the  doctiine  of  final  causes,  which  has  a 
why  for  every  wliereibre,  I  firmly  maintain  that  legacies  exist  in  rerum 
»atura  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  dry  our  tears,  to  reconcile  us  to 
the  loss  of  friends,  and  prevent  that  sinful  despair  which  might  other- 
wise unfit  IIS  for  the  businew  of  life;  and  this  will  explain  the  cause 
of  lachrymatories  falling  into  disuse,  and  giving  way  to  bottles  of  sal 
volatile,  the  pungency  of  which  may  supply  the  place  of  our  gold-stifled 
sensibilities.  Franklin  does  not  mention  of  ihtr  lady,  who,  he  said, 
"had  not  forgiven  Ood  Almighty  the  death  of  t^  husband,"  that  she 
was  handsomely  provided  for  by  will,  or  that  she  succeeded  to  a  large 
jointure ;  but  if  this  was  the  case,  she  must  have  been  of  a  singularly 
unforgiving  temper,  a  living  monument  of  morosity  and  rancimCf  and 
an  impugner  of  the  decrees  of  Providence,  beyond  the  ordinary  terae- 
rily  of  human  discontent  and  perterseness.  In  the  silence  of  authori- 
ty, I  should  ralher  imagine,  thai,  like  many  other  widows,  she  had 
been  sacrificed  to  the  heir,  and  that,  with  the  man,  the  lady  also  missed 
his  comfortable  eslalilishnicnt.  Although  when  death  takes  place  in 
families,  "  some  natural  tears''  are  shed  by  the  most  obdurate  heir»-al- 
law,  and  some  tender  rrgrets  are  indulged  hy  men  of  the  worst  dispo- 
sitioiu  for  those  with  whom  they  have  long  aKS'Tinted,  yet,  when  the 
first  quarter's  rents  are  coming  in,  it  may  be  doubted  wbetltei  the  ia«!;i 
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|iiaus  and  alTectionate  of  us  all  would  not  hesitate  to  accept  1 
rcctioi)  of  our  lost  friend,  if  that  resurrection  implied  a  resumpt 
Ills  testamentary  donations.     The  closing  of  the  gra*e,  like  thai  o 
sea  over  a  sinking  sliij),  leaves  no  trace  behind  ii.     As  each  man  il 
from  among  the  living,  the  ranks  close  over  him,  his  place  b  supol 
and  if  a  Prince  Hohenloe  siiould  contrive  lo  bring  faiin  back  to  u* 
tbe  end  of  a  veek,  it  is  but  too  probable  that  he  would  find  " 
ing-room"  upon  tbe  whole  face  of  the  eartli.     I  sm   noi  of  Han 
philosophy,  who  thinks  building  churches  the  way  to  make  "  a 
man's  memory  outlive  his  life  half-a-year."     No,  no ;     let   * ' 
would  really  be  regretted,  take  his  money  with  liim  to  the  q< 
and  who  knows  what  tbe  force  of  association  may  then  do 
Such  is  human  nature — "  'Tis  true  'tis  pily,  pity  '".is  'tis  true 
must  even  accept  of  it  upon  its  own  terms. 

This  being  ilie  lamentable  truth,  need  we  be  surprised  to  fi 
hunting  the  vice  of  all  nations,  or  to  sec  among  tlie  landed  a 
father  and  son  considering  each  other  as  natural  enemies  ?  The  » 
no  less  than  the  civilized  man,  is  desirous  of  living  at  (he  expense  a| 
neighbour,  and  with  a  characteristic  impetuosity  he  knocks  his  ~  " 
on  the  head  without  scruple,  in  order  to  obtain  the  reversion  o 
good  properties, — a  practice  wisely   enough   forbidden    in    i 
communities,  lest  estates  should  exist  perpetually  tn  transitu,  i 
session,  instead  of  being  nine  points  of  the  law,  should  become  ^ 
posts  towards  the  next  world.     Fur  if  the  savage  goes  to  such  en 
ties  to  procure  the  sense,  spirit,  and  physical  force  he  envies   i 
neighbour,  what  would  not  the  auri  sacra  famea  effect  in  Uie  m'^SaA 
animal .'  The  song  says 


"  the  man  without  money  is  a  mere  walking  corptc  ;'* — but  if  the  savve 
notion  pre%'ailed  among  Europeans,  the  reverse  would  be  the  mitli; 
and  every  man  of  wealth  might  be  considered,  if  not  dead  in  laW]  at 
least,  in  the  language  of  the  common  people,  all  as  one.  Praletariw 
would  have  it  all  to  themselves,  a  landholder  would  have  acarcelj  tiine 
to  bespeak  his  own  coffin,  the  world  would  no  longer  be  **  a  stage  lo 
feed  contention  in  the  lingering  act,"  but  "  heir"  would  uideed 

"  L'rge  heir  like  v/a'e  impeUiiig  wafe."' 
"  inexorable  dealli"  would  "  level  all"  "with  a  vengeance ;  and  how- 
ever it  might  fare  with  the  "  trees  and  stones,"  no  proprietor's 
would  be  worth  three  days'  purchase. 

The  Romans,  who  are  celebrated  among  nations  as  tlie  lira  ii 
corded  story  who  reduced  legacy-hunting  to  a  system,  did  not  ha 

under  the  Tiberiiisea  and  Neros,  to  denounce  their  dearest  friendi  s 

relations,  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  the  succession — lui  ezainpk 
sometimes  imitated  during  the  calamitous  period  of  the  French  revohi- 
tion.  Of  this  practice,  however,  there  is  the  less  reason  for  vaunting, 
inasmuch  as  it  partakes  lai^ly  of  the  savage  tnock-me-down  tnetbod 
above  mentioned,  and  can  in  civilised  life  rank  only  with  Geot^ 
Barnwell's  commentary  upon  testamentary  law — 

*  Pope. 
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'  Make  mmkey  surrender  his  dibs, 

Rub  hii  pale  wilh  >  pair  of  Jend  tomli. 
Or  iiick  a  knife  hilo  hii  Hbf , 

I  '11  wnrraBl  lie  11  then  <how  iome  bowel*. 
Rum  (i  iddic  li,  IM.    " 

Cteiera  qttid  refaram  T  Why  should  I  meniion  the  elder  Ilanilet,  who 
was  "  murdered  in  his  garden  for  his  est&le  r"  or  Phihp^  tlgnlite, 
who  helped,  if  common  fame  be  not  a  common  liar,  Louis  XVI.  to 
the  scaffdd,  for  the  sake  of  a  reversionary  interest  m  his  crown  ?  Iliis 
mode  of  legacy-hunting  beinf>  too  common  in  aristocratical  fumilies  to 
need  illustration  in  these  pages.  Esau's  "  Jen's  trick"  upon  his  brother 
is,  however,  of  more  importance,  both  as  the  type  of  modem  Hebraical 
dealings  in  the  pott  obit  line,  apd  the  model  of  that  species  of  legacy- 
Inmting  in  which  MoUier  Church  in  her  younger  days  was  a  perfect 
Nimrod.  The  passion  of  churchmen  for  legacies  is  of  so  violent  a 
nature,  that  no  English  parliament  was  ever  strong  enaugb  to  contend 
whh  it,  or  cunning  enough  to  draw  up  a  statute  of  mortmain,  through 
the  meshes  of  which  the  church  could  not  slip.  It  must  be  owned  that 
their  ''  adveniente  mundt  vraprro"  was  a  capital  hit  in  tliis  line ;  and 
the  getting  men  to  part  wilh  thdr  property,  under  the  notion  that  all 
property  was  about  to  be  instantly  destroyed,  without  causing  their  own 
rapacity  to  bring  the  plea  into  suspicion,  was  a  tour  de  force,  which 
shames  the  droit  d'Auhaitte  of  old  France,  and  throws  all  regal  and 
imperial  schemes  of  legacy-hunting  to  an  irameiisurable  distance. 

This  remnant,  however,  of  the  good  old  limes,  as  well  as  the  savage 
method  of  doing  business,  is  gone  by.  Since  the  invention  of  the 
funding  system,  men  do  not  care  to  place  their  money  out  in  so  long 
an  adventure  as  the  "twilight  of  the  universe-,"  or  perhaps,  as  Sirifi 
has  it,  they  don't  lilte  the  security,  or  peradventure  they  tliink  more  of 
their  money  than  their  souls,  (and  Heaven  knon-s,  a  good  many  of  them 
are  just  enough  in  their  appraisement  of  the  commodity);  although, 
therefore,  the  Holy  Alliance  may  succeed  in  rcstorinf;  the  church  to  its 
old  possessions,  it  is  not  probable  thai  all  the  committee  of  right-lined 
extinguishers,  with  all  their  ribbons  and  baronies  to  boot,  could  per- 
suade the  bulls  and  bears  in  'Change-ttlley  lo  give  a  Benjamin's  share 
of  their  loans  and  debentures  lo  the  parsons. 

But  to  descend  from  these  sublimer  specidations  to  mere  private 
adventure,  it  may  be  observed,  thnt  tlie  elal  of  a  legacy -liunter  belongs 
exclusively  to  an  advanced  state  of  civilization,  and  lo  a  rich  commu- 
nity. Wnere  the  forms  of  society  are  simple,  and  tlte  labour  of  su[>- 
porling  life  is  small,  every  body  marries,  and  every  body  has  children. 
Thert  are  no  miserly  bachelor  uncles,  no  servant-starving  maiden  aunt 
who.  by  dint  of  celibacy  and  iremulousness,  acquire  dominion  ovi 
all  who  approach  them.  In  this  stale  of  society,  too,  every  one  lovi 
his  own  kin  ;  and  if  accident  or  conslilulion  now  and  then  deprlvt 
H  man  of  offspring,  it  is  rare  that  he  will  cAouse  his  collateral  descen- 
dants, or  disiohcrit  even  a  third  cousin  once  removed,  in  favour  of  a 
flnttering  apothecaty,  or  cajoling  attorney.  On  the  other  hand,  nobody 
is  willing  to  undergo  the  hardships  and  restraints  of  expL-ctnncy,  and 
submit  to  the  drudgery  of  currying  favour,  where  the  reward*  of  pro- 
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dacdve  industry  are  at  all  proportionate  to  tbe  labour.  Who,  indeed| 
(if  a  spade  or  a  shuttle  would  support  existence,)  would  give  up  twenty 
of  the  best  years  of  life  to  the  abnegation  of  self,  to  the  curbing  of 
every  wish,  to  the  hiding  of  every  opinion — in  one  word,  to  the  simula- 
tion and  dissimulation  of  dependency,  to  eating  the  viands  they  detest, 
coaxing  the  cat,  the  monkey,  or  the  parrot  uey  abhrn*,  flattering  the 
lady's-maid  they  fear,  or  the  valet  of  whom  they  are  jealous  ?  Who 
would  voluntarily  incur  the  paroxysms  of  anticipation,  the  cold  fits  of 
apprehension,  and  the  hot  fits  of  hope,  which  recur  with  every  varia- 
tion in  '^  the  old  man's"  mood  ?  Who  would  consent  to  diminish  his 
own  little  fimds,  by  incessant  presents  to  Volpone  and  his  tUowrtj  upoo 
the  forlorn  hope  of  an  unknown  will ;  or  would  endure  the  ceasdess 
anxiety  of  watching  his  cough,  divided,  between  the  certainty  of  hb 
death  and  the  chance  that  he  may  not  yet  have  signed  his  will? 
who  would  do  and  suffer  all  this,  and  much  more  indeed  than  bbj 
paper  would  contain,  if  he  could  hold  up  his  head  and  breathe  the 
fresh  air  of  heaven  in  independence  ? — 1  had  almost  said,  <<  when  he 
could  his  quietus  make  with  a  bare  bodkin !"  Blessed  (says  Pope  in  one 
of  his  letters)  are  they  who  expect  nothing,  for  they  shall  not  be  dis- 
appointed ;  and  blessed,  doubly  blessed,  say  I,  are  they,  for  they  are 
masters  of  their  own  house,  keep  their  own  hours,  rule  their  own  scf^ 
vauts,  vote  as  they  please  for  the  county,  order  their  own  dinner,  and 
eat  their  share  of  the  brown,  without  reference  to  the  whims  and  ca- 
prices of  **  ame  qui  vive ;"  that  is,  provided  always  that  they  have  not  a 
shrew  for  a  wife. 

To  live  in  the  constant  desire  for  another  man's  death,  if  it  be  not  a 
misprison  of  murder,  is  a  baseness  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  free  man, 
and  incompatible  with  the  integrity  of  an  honest  one.  But  these  ca- 
suistical refinements  in  morals,  1  admit,  though  amusing  enough  for 
the  elder  children  of  Fortune,  are  too  expensive  for  the  poor  and  lowly. 

In  these  Mahhusian  days,  in  which  population  drives  so  hard  against 

taxatiouy  (for  voila  le  mot  de  Venigmey)  and  in  which  wealth  and  pov- 
erty, like  the  galvanism  of  Sir  Humphrey's  great  pile,  accumulate  round 
the  opposite  poles  of  society  in  an  all-destructive  intensity,  there  must 
be  rich  old  bachelors  to  be  courted,  and  poor  young  bachelors  to  be  cor- 

rupted  :  so  that  it  is  as  plain  as  a;  =  ^  . ?   that  legacy-hunting 

^  Sab 
will  increase  till  Pitt  and  paper,  notes  and  non-representation,  shall  be 
forgotten  ;  and  those  ^^  martyred  saints  the  &\e  per  cents.''  shall  be  fol- 
lowed  by   their  other    kindred    stocks  into  that    abyss    of   by-gone 

things,  into  which  they  must  all  finally  sink,  and  ^^  leave  not  a </irt- 

dend  behind." 

Of  all  modes  of  trading  adventure,  legacy-hunting  is  the  most 
provokingly  uncertain.  Depending  on  the  caprice  of  sickness  and 
of  age,  a  vapour  or  a  whim  may  overturn  the  expectations  of  a  long 
life  ;  and  the  most  artist-like  combinations,  after  years  of  patience 
and  perseverance,  may  be  defeated  by  a  sly  hussy  with  a  warming-pan, 
a  nurthodist  parson,  or  a  fit  of  the  blue  devils.  Nor  is  this  without 
fonie  appearance  of  poetical  justice ;  for  let  a  man  make  his  will  as  he 
pl^HWiUf  it  is  ten  to  one  that  he  does  not  please  any  one  else.  Even 
ti  hv  i(ives  all  to  one  universal  legatee,  the  heir  may  grudge  the 
I  their  mourning,  and  the  corpse  its  funeral  honours  ;  or  he  mav 
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'be  angry  that  the  trstuor  has  tied  him  down  in  some  particular  in 
which  he  wi.shi's  to  liuvc  been  free.  Not  many  years  ago,  a  Scotch 
gentleman,  who  had  realized  a  large  fortune  in  India,  died,  and  be- 
qiieulhed  all  his  wealth  to  two  brothers,  partners  in  a  mercantile  house 
in  the  city,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  be  buried  in  great  stale  in 
bis  native  village,  and  how,  think  you,  did  the  heirs  comply  ^viih  the 
letter  of  this  injunction  t  Why,  they  packed  up  the  dead  man  in  a  cask 
of  damaged  rum,  and  shipped  him  on  board  llie  Lovely  Kitiy,  bound, 
God  wilting,  for  the  port  of  Lcith  :  there  a  cart  waited  to  receive  this 
singular  item  of  invoice,  (upon  whicii  it  tniist  have  puzzled  the  cui«tom- 
house  folks  to  fix  the  ad  valorem  duly^  and  to  convey  it  to  the  market- 
town  nearest  the  place  of  sepulture.  The  body  was  then  taken  out  of 
pickle,  put  into  a  sumptuous  coffin,  and  conducted  to  its  final  abode 
with  the  cnstoniary  paraphernalia  :  and  thus  the  charge  of  a  funeral 
procession  from  London  was  saved,  and  the  function  performed  "in 
the  cheapest  and  most  expeditious  manner :" — and  so  much  for  the 
spirit  of  trade  ! 

Pliny  well  observes  (Lib.  viii.  Epist.  IS.)  that  the  vulgar  opinion, 
which  regards  a  man's  will  as  a  reflection  of  his  disposition,  is  wholly 
false.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  reflection  of  the  particular  moment  in  which 
it  b  written ;  and  much  depends  whether  it  be  dictated  before  or  after 
dinner.  When  the  making  a  will  is  deferred  to  a  late  period  of  life, 
it  is  more  usually  a  contradiction  than  a  corollary  to  the  testator's  ha- 
bitual modes  of  thinking  and  feeling.  This  remark  of  the  Roman 
letter-writer  is  aprojiaa  to  an  old  gentleman,  who,  after  lendmg  himself 
to  the  legacy-hunters.  Inking  all  their  bribes,  and  accepting  all  iheu; 
adulation,  died,  and  left  his  properly,  as  he  ought,  to  his  own  relations. 
"  fpon  this  occasion,"  says  Pliny,  "  the  town-talk  was  considerable  ; 
some  said  he  was  ungrateful,  some  said  he  was  false,  some  that  he  for- 
got his  old  friends,  thus  betraying  their  own  unworthiness  by  their  open 
expression  of  disappointment  -'^  {teque  ipgos,  flum  irueetanttir  iUum,  tur- 
pigtimia  conftttianibut  produnt ;)  others,  on  the  contrary,  praised  liim 
for  thus  cheating  the  cbeaters,and  reading  them  "a^eaf  moral  letxoii" 
on  the  prevalent  vice  of  the  day.  Uf  all  the  uncertainties  of  human 
life,  the  uncertainty  of  a  legacy  is  the  greatest.  The  eiclent  to  which 
the  vice  of  legacy-himting  prevailed  among  the  Romans  is  among  the 
most  extraordinary  moral  phenomena  which  the  political  combination 
of  their  day  presents.  The  coarseness  of  the  methods  employed  be- 
trays an  inconceivable  relaxation  of  the  social  affections,  and  developed 
a  sellishness  the  most  disgustingly  revolting.  One  man  comes  into  the 
house  of  a  dying  woman,  with  whose  family  be  had  lived  m  constant 
varianee,  and  by  the  help  of  a  few  grimaces,  an  affected  zeal  for  her 
-  recovery,  a  sacrifice,  alld  a  declaration  that  the  victim  predicts  long 
life  to  the  patient,  he  wornis  himself  into  a  good  legacy,  .\noiher 
meddles  in  the  dictation  of  all  his  neighbours'  wills,  on  the  speculation 
(which  rarely  failed)  of  insinuating  an  item  in  his  own  favour.  In  our 
days  the  world  is  grown  something  wiser,  if  not  better,  and  a  man  must 
play  his  cards  much  more  dexiruusly  if  he  hopes  to  win  any  thing  at 
this  game.  Indeed,  it  is  now  the  expectant  who  is  most  generally  the 
dujie  in  these  transactions ;  and  we  more  frequently  hear  of  old  folks 
(juartering  themselves  upon  some  credulous  and  greedy  family,  and 
ptM6ring  them  through  life  with  their  maladies,  whims,  and  caprices, 
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(or,  as  WiDifiid  Jenkins  calls  them,  their  ^ picldeariHet?^)^  and  then 
dying  intestate,  or,  what  'a  worse,  willing  their  property  auray  God  knows 
where, — than  of  great  fortunes  derived  from  obsequiousness.  I  remember 
a  man,  who,  after  having  failed  in  trade,  retired  to  a  remote   country 
town  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  with  little  or  nothing  but  his  wits  to 
live  upon.    After  receiving  the  civilities  of  his  neighbours,  in  virtue  of 
an  imposing  exterior,  a  few  well-applied  innuendoes,  and  frequent  dis- 
sertations on  the  relative  value  of  landed  and  funded  security,  he  grad- 
ually began  to  express  his  regard  for  hb  new  friends,  hb  satisfaction  at 
kb  reception  among  them,  the  pleasure  he  derived  from  their  society, 
and  hb  admiration  at  their  several  virtues ;  and,  at  length,  sending  ia 
the  attorney,  he  dictated  the  sketch  of  a  will,  ni  which  he  inserted  the 
names  of  the  most  considerable  residents  in  the  environs.     To  some 
names  he  put  two  cyphers,  and  to  others  three,  leaving  the  prepositive 
numeral  which  was  to  give  value  to  the  whole — a  blank.      Xhis  will  he 
ordered  the  man  of  law  to  draw  up  in  form,  of  course  with  the  stricter 
possible  injunctions  of  secrecy.     The  secret  was  of  course  confidentially 
betrayed  to  every  one  of  the  interested  parties,  with  a  friendly  hint  ^  to 
stick  to  the  warm  old  fellow,  without  a  relation  of  hb  own  on  the  face 
of  the  earth*"     Thus  the  testator  contrived  to  pass  the  rest  of  hb  li£» 
very  commrtably  from  house  to  house ;  and  from  that  day   forward 
never  wanted  a  hare,  or  a  brace  of  pheasants,  a  basket  of  fish,  or  of 
grapes,  when  he  chose,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  to  dine  at  hb  owb 
Kxigings.     At  the  day  of  hb  death  he  very  honourably  divided  all  he 
had  equally  among  these  numerous  expectants ;  bequeathing  to  each, 
in  the  strict  fulfilment  of  hb  implied  promise,  just  ;^00  O9.  OcL 
.  Against  frauds  like  these,  the  poor  legacy-hunter  cannot   be  too 
guarded ;  for  there  b  no  tread-mill  to  punbh  this  species  of  vagrancy — 
unless,  indeed,  the  devil,  the  true  inventor  of  that  anti-English  species 
of  legal  torture,  has  a  round-about  of  hb  own,  where,  by  the  by,  he 
cannot  at  least  punish  the  prisoner  ^e/bre  trial  and  judgment. — Indeed, 
old  folks  in  general  have  an  unlucky  pride  in  thus  overreaching  their 
prey,  and  chuckle  heartily  (in  their  sleeve)  at  the  idea  of  the  disap- 
pointment which  the  opening  of  their  will  will  produce.     When  the 
party  b  a  female,  and  not  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  kindred,  the 
best  means  of  proceeding  is  to  marry  at  once ;  and  then  the  law  and 
the  usage  combine  to  leave  the  lady  no  longer  a  will  of  her  own.    If 
thb  be  not  possible,  the  case  is  too  often  all  but  desperate.     Waiting 
for  dead  men's  shoes  b  at  best  but  a  tedious  business  ;  and  the  bailifi 
of  this  world  may  be  more  expeditious  than  their  great  prototype  of  the 
next,  who,  being  always  sure  of  hb  man,  is  very  often  most  provokingly 
forgetful,  and  keeps  the  writ  a  long  while  in  his  pocket.     All  things,  io 
slKNt,  considered,  as  long  as  lotteries  and  littl»goes  exist,  I  would  not 
advise  a  friend  to  take  to  legacy-hunting.     Even  gambling  in  foreign ' 
securities,  or  joining  the  Poyais  or  the  Cape  of  Hood  Hope   settlors, 
may  be  made  a  better  trade,  or  at  all  events  a  plealanter  one,  than 
dodging  the  whims  or  watching  the  growing  decrepitude  of  a  fellow  who 
continues  to  exist  long  after  he  has  ceased  to  live,  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  balking  your  most  reasonable  expectations,  laughing  at  your  agonies, 
and  making  your  life  an  ^^  eternal  renewal  of  hope,  with  an  everlasting 
dbappointment"  &L 
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I  h'iUIDIk'd  wlicn  the  ihadawi 

'TiU  durhneii  hroodcd  o'ui 
An<l  ihourhu  ofhei,  1  kived 

CaniF  o'er  otc— but  I  couk 
The  night  wii  liEent  m  Ihc  gnie- 

I  Ibouglil  of  hnr  who  ilumbrr'il 
or  btt  1  would  hiTC  dird  id 

Tb«  jouug,  lh«  bpBulUiil,  Ihe  lair. 
I  onild  nolwEcp  ■  ilngli?  tetr, — 

The  van  of  ocean  roU'd  beltm. 
And  gril  ihoughti  "srr  gMhetiog  aru — 

Butoh,  Ifaank  Uod!  U  wni  not  go. 

t  wc|it  nai  (till — hut  (then  the  light 
VI U  kindled  on  (he  Iwhcdii  lower. 

And  Urmni'd  on  ocemi  through  the  nigliT, 
I  Tell  nn  ioflurnce  rroni  the  hour : 

Wf  brlter  fcelinp,  that  hud  tlepT, 

Omh'd  like  the  *bu-  '  —    "    - 
When  iirBcl'i  l«d«r  >dhim— I  wrpi 

Such  lean  u  can  the  hcul  unlock. 
They  were  not  teui  of  bittemcsi, 

But  inch  ai  contrite  ipirit)  shed ; 
Fdi  Ibiu  fteUgion  cooki  io  bUs> 

The  darken 'd  hour,  wbea  hope  ii  fled. 
I  npt — bat  the]'  were  tcan  of  bnlm, 

And  >ooD  waa  fell  tbrougbout  mj  frainc 
A  bleued,  and  a  hoi;  calio — 

And  call'd  1  then  upon  hit  name. 
"  Oh  Gud '.  be  thou  the  mourner')  ilaj', 

"  Hly  lefuje  oi  "'  ' 


SOCIAL   AUD    SATAOE    LIFE. — DAMEL    BOON. 

^^Xm  oitacbment  (o  what  ii  called  civilized  life,  is  considered  to  be 
uuerwoven  with  our  eiiiience ;  btit  perhaps  it  is  not  so  mtich  so  aa  we 
in  genercJ  suspecL  Like  an  »ttachnient  to  the  locality  where  we  s|)enl 
our  earlient  years,  the  vtJue  which  we  feel  for  it  arises  less  from  its  id- 
triiisic  uipetiortty  over  sHvag«  life  bciDe;  propeily  estiniated  by  us,  Thnn 
from  llie  effect  of  habit.  Local  attachment*  we  owe  to  accident,  they 
reUle  to  things,  and  therefore  there  caa  be  no  interchange  of  regard, 
no  mutual  tie  between  them  and  ourselves,  beyond  what  may  arise 
from  fancy  nnd  the  associations  that  tbey  may  recall.  They  offer  ui 
nothing  like  the  afTeciion  we  feel  towards  fiientls  and  relati^'eg  wlio  re- 
ceive our  kind  ofnc<^  nnd  render  us  theirs  in  exchange.  Local  attach- 
ments are  experienced  in  their  gre«fest  inteiiMty  by  those  who  live  re- 
mote from  large  cities  and  great  congregations  of  mm.  Inhabitants  of 
mountaiiioiiii  districts,  however  imitnlisbed  in  manners  and  less  ad- 
vnnced  in  eivllitalion  than  those  of  plains,  feel  much  stronger  the  charm 
that  biidt  them  to  the  scciws  of  their  early  life — the  coimtryman  much 
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more  than  the  citizen.  Climate  seems  in  this  respect  to  make  litde  dii- 
tinction;  the  Laplander,  the  Swiss,  and  the  Negro  whom  we  steal 
from  among  his  native  mangroves  and  his  pestilential  marshes  to  steep 
in  slavery,  are  alike  strongly  sensible  of  its  influence.  In  great  capitals 
it  is  almost  obliterated ;  the  early  habits  of  their  inhabitants  beii^ 
singularly  unpropitious  to  its  operation.  The  endless  change  of  objects, 
the  soul-engrossing  traffic,  and  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  London,  for 
example,  soon  stifle  every  trace  of  the  feeling,  if  the  smallest  portion 
of  it  exist  at  all  among  its  natives.  In  truth,  what  local  attachment,  in 
the  sense  I  allude  to,  can  be  experienced  by  him  who  was  born  and  re- 
sided two  or  three  years  in  Smithfield,  lived  two  or  three  more  in  the 
purlieus  of  Fleet-street,  or  among  the  dirty  alleys  of  Holbom,  his  re- 
sidence for  ever  shifted  as  the  calls  of  business  might  require  ?  The 
local  attachment  of  a  Londoner  is  a  very  general  and  indefinite  tfajiWy 
and  perhaps  only  consists  in  his  regard  for  the  name  of  the  city  itself^ 
and  its  high  claims  upon  public  estimation,  and  because  he  will  have 
every  thing  with  which  he  is  connected,  to  be  better  than  any  other. 
His  early  removal  into  the  shop  or  manufactory,  his  artificial  mode  of 
life,  his  associates,  and  the  demoralization  around,  make  him  incapabk 
of  feeling  any  of  the  sensations  experienced  by  the  unsophisticated  in- 
habitant of  the  country,  who  has  spent  his  youth  amid  the  charms  of 
nature,  gazed  with  a  delight  of  which  the  Londoner  is  utterly  ignorant, 
upon  the  blue  stream,  the  craggy  mountain,  or  the  tufled  wood,  from 
the  door  of  the  tenement  in  which  he  was  bom,  and  which  has  sheltered 
his  ancestors  for  ages — who  has  noted  every  tree  in  the  landscape  on 
which  he  has  looked  with  fondness  for  years,  and  has  completely  iden- 
tified with  his  own  heart  ^^  the  hill  that  lifts  him  to  the  storms  :^ his 

neighbours  are  all  in  his  horizon  of  view ;  it  is  his  little  universe,  and 
he  would  exchange  it  for  no  other.  Thus,  what  may  be  called  the 
highest  congregated  state  of  man,  tends  to  obliterate  local  attachments, 
which  will  be  found  strongest  in  that  state  of  society  which  approaches 
nearest  to  the  simplicity  of  Nature. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  those  who  have  been  educated  in  civilized 
society,  if  they  have  at  any  time  been  forced  to  quit  it  by  some  acci- 
dental circumstance,  and  mingled  with  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  forests 
of  America,  adopting  for  any  considerable  time  their  mode  of  life  and 
ranging  unrestrained  through  the  vast  domains  which  have  never  yet 
submitted  to  the  plough,  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  return 
again  and  yield  obedience  to  its  restraints  and  institutions.  A  Mr. 
Hunter  has  lately  published  a  most  interesting  work,  containing  an 
account  of  his  life  and  residence  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  North 
America,  having  been  made  captive  by  them,  when  an  infant,  in  one  of 
their  attacks  upon  the  White  settlements.  According  to  their  custom, 
they  adopted  him  into  a  family,  and  reared  him  up  in  their  own  mode 
of  hfe.  He  wandered  with  them  across  the  vast  territory  of  the  Mis- 
souri to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  back  again  to  the  western  states  of 
America.  He  made  his  escape  from  them  to  one  of  the  American 
cities,  where  he  attracted  much  notice.  This  gendeman  has  stated 
to  his  intimate  friends,  that,  particularly  since  be  has  been  initialed 
into  the  forms  of  polished  life,  he  has  felt  at  times  an  almost  irresistK 
ble  inclination  to  return  and  join  again  his  former  associates ;  even 
thing  seeming  beyond  measure  cramped  and  restrained  when   con*. 
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IMHad  ii4tb  the  )il><>Tt^  and  case  or  his  former  mode  of  life.  Mr. 
Uuiiier's  work  cuntaitiii  much  interesting  mutter  for  tbr  cunsiderntiun 
of  till'  philosopher,  ai  id  Indeed  of  all  whomake  the  hUlory  oflhehuin^in 
mind  their  study.  It  dJAcloses  many  iraiu  of  Indian  character,  which 
musi  tend  lo  raise  rather  thao  depr«u  them  in  the  scale  of  brii^.  The 
fondness  of  the  savage  for  ranging  the  forest  and  leading  the  life 
of  a  hunter,  arises  from  ihe  same  love  of  liberty  which  U  engrafted  in 
the  nature  of  civil  zed  man,  and  is  diminished,  but  never  utterly  anni- 
bilated,  in  ihe  busom  of  the  citizen.  Every  attempt  which  has  )>een 
made  in  Cnnada  to  amalgamate  the  Kbori^inal  inhabitants  with  Eu- 
ropeans has  failed.  A  iihief  liere  and  tht-re  has  been  found,  after  long 
intercourse,  to  join  occasionally  the  colonial  society,  and  conduct  him- 
self in  a  very  superior  manner,  lo  as  to  demonstrate  thai  lie  was  able, 
if  he  pleased,  to  support  the  artificial  accomplishments  of  those  whom 
he  visited  ;  bul  soon  aAerwards  he  has  resumed  his  Indian  habiliments, 
and  rejoined  his  coutiirynien  in  the  forest,  with  a  delieht  that  seemed 
to  have  derived  a  higher  value  from  the  contrast  it  afforded  hiin  to  the 
manners  he  had  just  quitted.  The  village  of  Jeune  Lorciie  in  Canada 
is  entirely  an  Indian  residence  ;  bul  though  every  method  has  been 
taken  to  make  tliem  adopt  European  customs,  even  with  the  chil- 
dren, who  have  been  instructed  in  reading  and  writing,  the  eBbrt 
has  appeared  insurmountable.  By  the  aid  of  the  strong  liquors 
and  diseases  impoi'ted  from  Europe,  they  will  by  and  by  become 
extinct,  owing  to  the  rapid  diminution  of  their  population,  but  they 
will  never  disappear  by  being  blended  with  those  who  have  convey- 
ed to  them  theiie  baleful  plagues.  The  stream  of  Indian  life  will 
be  dried  up,  pure  to  its  last  dregs,  without  commingling  its  waters  and 
repairit^  its  diminution  from  foreign  sources.  Yet  these  Indians  have 
Ihe  sagacity  to  discover  that  knowledge  is  strength,  and  to  shettet 
themselves  under  our  protection,  some  of  tlipw  even  tilling  small  plots 
of  ground  alter  the  mode  they  have  learnt  from  us.  But  nothing  can 
obliterate  their  affection  for  their  own  mode  of  life.  After  all,  con- 
sidering them  abstractedly  from  the  part  they  constitute  towards  llie 
whole  body  politic,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  inhabiiants  of  every 
civilixed  state  have  little  of  which  to  boast  over  the  Aborigines  of  Ca- 
nada, either  in  the  employments  in  which  they  spend  their  time,  the 
moral  innocence  of  their  hves^  or  the  elevation  of  their  pursuits.  The 
free  Indian  has  the  advantage  in  many  high  and  romantic  qualities ;  he 
is  brave,  content,  and  independent,  while  the  former  cannot  be  said  to 
he  either. 

Bul  there  may  sometimes  be  motives  for  the  freedom  of  the  woods 
and  forests  being  adopted  by  civilised  men.  The  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion that  man  often  receives  fro.'n  his  fellow,  from  bad  laws,  or  from 
the  shafts  of  calumny,  may  appear  in  themselves  sufficiently  strong  to 
justify  him  in  adopting  the  simplicity  and  uncontrolled  state  of  na- 
tural life.  To  men  of  parliculir  dispositions,  of  high  spirit,  and  keen 
feelings,  whose  minds  have  been  deeply  wounded,  a  life  spent  apart 
from  scenes  which  they  cannot  contemplate  without  pain,  lias  been  felt 
to  be  grateful.  They  have  determined  that  the  social  compact  is  dis- 
solved :  that  the  boasted  protection  which  was  held  out  as  the  price 
of  restraint,  and  for  which  freedom  and  property  were  sacrificed,  was 
no  longer  a  shield  held  over  them.  They  hear  statesmen  talk  of  cllizen- 
Aip,  and  the  duty  of  every  man  to  bear  eril  and  injustice,  and  e 
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to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  sake  of  the  community-^that  the  bandle 
must  not  be  weakened  by  abstracting  a  single  stick.  They  hear 
lawyers  boast  of  the  excellency  of  laws  that  bar  that  exercise  of  his 
free  will  which  inclines  him  to  withdraw  from  their  power,  and  de- 
claring that  his  fealty^  arising  from  the  accidental  circunistance  of  birth, 
can  never  be  violated  wider  any  pretence  ; — ^that  he  must  bear  every 
evil  life  can  mflict,  but  has  no  right  to  withdraw  himself  from  that  so- 
ciety which  has  a  paramount  claim  on  him  and  his.  He  considers,  re- 
flects, and  at  last  presumes  to  differ  from  these  very  politic  but  sophis- 
tical principles.  What  is  society  to  him  ?  has  he  power  over  his  own 
property,  and  shall  he  have  none  over  a  choice  of  country  ?  Shall  be 
not  resign  that  which  in  his  feelings  is  guilty  of  injustice  towards  hinij 
and  endeavour  to  spend  the  remainder  of  life  in  the  mode  most  conge- 
nial and  soothing  to  a  wounded  spirit  ?  He  demurs  a  moment,  forms 
his  resolution,  rushes  into  the  woods,  and  becomes  a  hunter  for  the  rest 
of  his  days,  far  removed  from  the  footsteps  of  civilized  man.  Who 
can  blame  such  an  individual,  or  with  justice  contend  that  he  has  no 
moral  right  thus  to  dispose  of  himself?  Who  can  blame  him  for  not 
submitting  to  a  state  of  life  full  of  disgust,  and  that  would  drench  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  suffering  ? 

Such  was,  in  all  probability,  the  reasoning  of  Colonel  Daniel  Boon, 
whose  name  was  unknown  in  this  country  until  it  was  lately  brought 
before  the  public  by  Lord  Byron.*  His  history  is  still  a  novelty.  Ao* 
cident  made  me  acquainted  with  some  incidents  respecting  him  bj 
means  of  an  American  friend.  Memoirs  of  this  extraordinary  indivi- 
dual, or  rather  of  part  of  his  singular  career,  have  been  published  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Adantic,  but  I  believe  have  never  yet  reached  Eng- 
land. Boon  originaUy  belonged  to  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  where 
he  cultivated  a  farm.  In  company  with  five  other  individuals,  he  left 
that  province  in  1769^  and  journeyed  to  a  river  that  falls  into  theOluo, 

*  The  passage  alluded  to,  by  Lord  B}Ton,  is  as  follows : 

Of  all  men,  saving  Sjlla,  the  manslayer, 

Who  passes  for  in  life  and  death  most  lucky. 

Of  the  great  names  which  in  our  faces  stare, 

The  General  Boon,  backwoodsman  of  Kentucky, 

Was  happiest  among  mortals  any  where ; 
For  klUing  nothing  but  a  bear  or'buck,  he 

Enjoy 'd  the  lonely,  vigorous,  harmless  days 

Of  his  old  age  in  wilds  of  deepest  maze. 

Crime  came  not  near  him — she  is  not  the  child 
Of  solitude  ;  health  shrank  not  from  him — for 

Her  hopie  is  in  the  rarely-trodden  wild, 
Where  if  men  seek  her  not,  and  death  be  more 

Their  choice  than  life,  forgive  them,  as  beguiled 
Bv  habit  to  what  their  own  hearts  abhor — 

In  cities  caged.     The  present  case  in  point  I 

Cite  is,  that  Boon  lived  hiyiting  up  to  ninety  } 

And  what 's  still  stranger,  left  behind  a  name 
For  which  men  vainly  decimate  the  throng, 

Not  only  famous,  but  of  that  good  fame, 
Without  which  glory  's  but  a  tavern  song — 

Simple,  serene,  the  antipodes  of  shame, 
Which  hate  nor  envy  e'er  could  tinge  with  wrong*  • 

An  active  hermit,  even  in  age  the  child 

Of  nature,  or  the  Man  of  Ross  run  wild. 
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wilh  s  view  of  settling  upon  it.  Tlie  spot  which  he  chose  was  situated 
in  the  state  of  Kentuclty,  in  wliich  he  thiis  became  the  first  settler.  He 
began  by  erecting  a  house,  surrounded  by  a  stockade  or  close  palisado, 
formed  of  the  square  trunks  of  trees,  placed  close  together  and  sunk 
deep  in  the  earih,  a  precaution  absolutely  necessary  to  be  taken  in  a 
frontier  seltlenieot  continually  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  native  In- 
dians. This  fort,  as  the  Americans  call  such  defences,  was  situated 
about  seventy-five  miles  from  the  present  town  of  Frankfort,  and  the 
party  gave  it  the  name  of  Fort  Boonsborough ;  and  thus  was  formed  the 
primitive  settlement  of  the  slate  of  Kentuclty,  which  now  has  a  popula- 
tion of  564,317.  He  entered  bb  Iwnds  and  secured  tlieni,  as  he  imagi- 
ned, so  as  to  give  him  a  safe  title,  and  was  completely  established  in 
them  in  the  year  1775-  He  seems,  however,  to  have  experienced  va- 
rious attack^  from  hostile  tribes  of  Indians.  At  this  place,  with  no 
common  resolution,  and  wilh  a  fortitude  tha>  argued  him  to  be  of  the  or- 
der of  superior  men,  far  removed  from  military  succour,  in  a  wild  and 
savage  forest,  and  with  a  constant  fear  of  attack  from  a  ferocious  ene- 
my, he  steadily  and  undauntedly  proceeded  to  mature  his  plans,  When  . 
his  tittle  fort  was  completed,  he  removed  his  establishment  to  it  from 
North  Carolina,  conducting  thither  his  wife  and  daughters,  the  first 
white  females  that  had  ever  trod  on  the  shores  of  the  Kentucky  river. 
He  was  soon  joined  by  four  or  five  other  families,  and  thirty  or  forty 
men  settlers.  They  had  several  times  repulsed  the  attacks  ol'  the  In- 
dians witJi  bloodshed ;  aiid  at  length,  while  making  salt  from  some  brine 
springs  at  no  great  distance  from  his  home,  he  was  surprised,  together 
with  twenty-seven  of  his  settlers,  by  upwards  of  a  hundred,  wlio 
were  on  their  march  to  renew  their  attaclis  on  lus  infant  colony.  Ife 
capitulated  With  them  on  condition  that  their  lives^houjd  be  spared, 
and  they  were  immediately  marched  away  to  an  Indian  town  on  llie 
Miami  river,  a  long  distance  oIT,  and  finally  conducted  to  the  British 
governor,  Hamilton,  at  Detroit,  the  Indians  Krupulously  abiding  by 
the  terms  on  which  Boon  had  surrendered  to  them.  These  sons  of  na- 
ture, however,  got  so  attached  to  their  prboner  on  their  march,  that 
they  would  not  resign  him  to  the  British  governor,  nor  even  part  with 
him  for  a  hundred  pounds  generously  offered  for  him  by  tlie  British 
oSicers,  in  order  that  he  might  return  home  to  his  family  ;  but  leaving 
his  felluw-settlers  behind,  they  took  him  away  with  them  again,  adopted 
him  into  iJie  family  of  one  of  their  chiefs,  and  allowed  him  to  hunt  or 
spend  liis  time  in  the  way  most  agreeable  to  his  inclination.  One  day 
he  went  with  them  to  make  salt,  wtien  he  met  with  four  hundred  and 
fifty  warriors  painted  and  armed,  and  ready  to  set  out  against  Fort 
Bonnsborough.  He  immediately  determined,  at  a  great  risk  of  his 
life,  to  make  his  escape,  trembling  as  he  was  for  the  fate  of  his  family 
and  settlement.  In  four  days  he  reached  Boonsborough,  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  making  only  one  meal  by  the  way.  Not 
a  minute  was  to  be  lost,  and  he  began  to  strengthen  his  log  defences 
and  fortify  himself  us  strongly  as  possible.  The  Indians,  finding  he 
had  esca|>ed,  delayed  their  attack ;  and  having  received  a  reinforce- 
ment of  men,  in  which  were  a  few  troops,  he  determined  to  brave 
dangers  and  defend  himself  to  the  last.  At  length  a  ferocious  Indi 
army  maile  its  appearance.  Boon  encouraged  his  little  garrison 
— -—---,    j„   obstinate  defence,  deatli  being  preferable   to  captivity 
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Aough  his  hope  of  resisting  with  success  was  but  &int.  ^he  crndfUd 
savage  enemy  also,  they  might  well  calculate,  would  become  doubly  en- 
raged by  a  protracted  resistance ;  but  like  brave  men,  determined  lo 
let  fate  do  its  worst  and  think  nothing  of  ^nal  consequences,  they  kt 
the  Indian  chief  know  their  resolution.  Upon  this. the  latter  demanded 
a  parley  with  nine  of  the  garrison ;  articles  were  proposed  for  an  »- 
langement  without  bloodshed  ;  but  on  signing  them  they  were  told  it 
was  the  Indian  custom  to  shake  hands  with  each  other  by  way  of  seal- 
ing their  engagement.  On  complying,  each  Indian  grappled  fab  maa 
in  order  to  make  him  prisoner,  but,  by  a  miracle,  eight  out  of  the  nine 
succeeded  in  extricating  themselves.  Boon  being  among  the  number,  and 
they  got  safe  into  their  garrison.  A  furious  attack  was  now  made  upoa 
the  fort,  which  lasted  nine  days  and  nights,  during  which  only  two  mei 
were  killed  and  four  wounded  by  the  besiegers,  who  m  return  sufiered 
severely,  and  the  logs  of  the  fort  were  studL  full  of  the  bullets  whick 
they  fired.  At  length  hostilities  ceasing,  Boon's  wife,  who  on  his  finS 
captivity  supposing  him  killed,  had  set  off  with  her  family  on  horseback 
through  the  woods  a  long  and  dangerous  distance  into  North  CaroliDa, 
was  fetched  back  by  her  husband  a  second  time  to  hia  ne\ '  residence, 
where  he  hoped  for  the  future  to  pursue  his  peaceful  occupations  unaM>- 
lested.  His  sufferings  and  perils  had  been  great,  but  his  courage  and 
constancy  had  surmounted  them  all,  and  he  had  just  reason  to-c^culale 
at  last  upon  a  period  of  repose. 

Boon,  however,  was  not  to  end  his  days  amid  the  advantages  of  so- 
cial life.  His  horoscope  had  been  cast,  and  discovered  no  commoo 
portion  of  malign  influence.  His  courage  and  constancy,  under  dw 
severest  trials ;  his  long  and  unremitting  labours,  in  perfecting  his  in* 
fant  settlement,  almost  entitled  him  to  a  civic  crown ;  bur  how  difeent 
was  his  reward  T  After  his  exemplary  labours,,  after  spending  the 
best  part  of  an  honest  life  in  rearing  and  providing  fnr  a  numeroos 
family,  and  having  arrived  at  that  period  of  existence  when  he  mi?ht 
reasonably  expect  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  exertions,  and  obtain  some 
return  for  the  fatigues  and  hazards  of  his  preceding  life ;  too  old  to 
begin  another  settlement,  and  that  which  he  had  begun  so  many  yean 
before  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness,  looking  smiling  around  him,  the 
prop  of  his  old  age,  the  pride  of  his  hoary  years,  his  family's  hope 
when  he  should  be  laid  low — be  suddenly  finds  that  he  is  possessed  of 
nothing,  that  his  eyes  must  be  closed  without  a  home,  and  that  he  must 
be  an  outcast  in  his  grey  hairs.  His  heart  is  torn,  his  feelings  are 
lacerated  by  the  chicanery  of  the  law,  which  discovers  that  there  is  a 
defect  in  his  title  to  the  land  of  which  he  was  the  first  setder,  even  in 
a  state  where  no  white  man  had  put  in  the  spade  before  him.  Per- 
haps his  thriving  farm  was  envied  by  some  new  adventurer.  The  dis- 
covery was  fatal  to  his  happiness.  While  he  fondly  believed  that  his 
^itle  was  indisputable,  his  land  was  taken  from  him,  his  goods  were  scdd, 
and  he  was  deprived  of  his  all.  The  province  had  been  rapidly  settling 
by  his  countrymen,  and  increasing  civilization  was  accompanied  by  those 
vices  which  are  its  never-failino;  attendants.  Knavery,  in  every  form, 
marched  with  it ;  interest,  at  any  sacrifice  of  honour  and  justice,  became 
the  reigning  principle.  The  law,  which  in  all  countries  inflicts  neariy 
as  much  evil  as  it  prevents,  was  made  an  instrument  to  dispossess  him 
of  his  property^  and  he  saw  himself  a  wanderer  and  an  outcast,     Hb 
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past  labour,  «ven  la  btood,  had  beco  in  vain.  Cut  to  the  soul,  with  a 
wuundtti  »()iril,  be  Mill  iJiowetl  bimsbir  an  exiruurdinary  and  eccentm 
man.  lie  tclt  fortvtr  ilie  slaw  iu  which  he  had  boen  ihe  firsi  to  in- 
troduce a  civilized  population— whejc  be  Kad  so  boldly  maintained 
Un>acir  agiunct  extemal  atiacks,  and  shon-n  himself  such  an  incliistriom 
uid  exemplary  ciiieen ;  where  he  round  no  white  man  when  he  sat 
hiniselt' down  anud  ibe  aiKient  woodg,  and  left  behind  him  half  a 
million.  He  forMH^  it  forever;  no  intreaty  could  keep  him  wiihin  its 
bounds.  Mas,  Irom  whom  he  deserved  every  thing,  had  persecuted 
and  robbed  him  of  all.  He  bade  his  friends  and  his  family  adieu  for 
ever ;  he  tell  the  tie  which  linked  him  to  social  lile  was  broken.  He 
look  witli  him  his  rifle  and  a  few  necessaries,  and  crossing  the  Ohio, 
pursued  his  track  till  he  was  Iwo  or  three  hundred  miles  in  advance  of 
any  white  setileiBent.  As  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  was  taken 
possession  of,  and  peopling  fast  from  ihe  United  Slates,  he  crottsed  tht 
Alijaissippi,  and  plunged  into  the  unknown  and  immense  country  on  the 
banks  of  ilie  Missouri,  where  the  monstrous  Mammoth  is  even  now  sup- 
posed lo  be  in  existence.  On  the  chores  of  this  mighty  river  he  reared 
his  rude  log  hut,  to  which  he  atlaclied  no  idea  of  permanency,  bulheld 
himself  constantly  ready  to  retire  yet  farther  from  civilized  man,  should 
he  approach  too  near  his  desert  solitude.  With  the  exception  of  a 
son,  who  resided  with  his  father,  accordingto  some  accounts,  but  without 
any  one,  according  to  others,  his  dog  and  gun  were  his  only  com- 
panious.  He  plitnied  the  seeds  of  a  (i?w  esculent  vegetables  round  his 
fnigile  dwelling,  but  his  principal  food  he  obtained  by  himting.  He 
has  been  seen  seated  on  a  It^  at  the  entrance  of  his  hut  by  an  explor- 
ing traveller,  or  far  more  frequently  by  the  straggling  Indian.  His 
rifle  generally  lay  across  his  knees  and  his  dog  at  his  side,  and  he 
rarely  went  farther  from  home  thau  the  haunts  of  the  deer  and  the  wild 
turkey,  which  constituted  his  principal  support.  In  his  solitude  he 
would  sometimes  speak  of  his  past  actions,  and  of  his  indefatigable 
labours,  with  a  glow  of  delight  on  his  countenance  that  indicated  how 
dear  ihey  were  to  his  heart,  arid  would  then  become  at  once  silent  and 
dejected.  He  would  ^rvey  his  limbs,  look  at  his  shrivelled  hands, 
complain  of  the  dimness  of  his  sight,  and  lifting  the  rifle  to  his  shoul- 
der take  aim  at  a  distant  nbjecl,  and  say  thai  it  trembled  before  his 
vision,  that  his  eyes  were  losing  their  power,  rubbing  them  with  his 
hands,  and  lamenting  that  his  j'oulh  and  manhoud  were  gone,  but 
hoping  bis  legs  would  serve  him  to  the  last  of  life,  lo  carry  him  to 
spots  frequented  by  the  game,  thai  he  might  not  starve.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  talked  much  of  the  ingratitude  of  mankind  towards 
him.  He  perhaps  thought  regret  and  complaint  alike  unavailing,  and 
that  bis  resolution  of  exiling  himself  in  the  back  woods  and  ihe  terri- 
tories of  ihe  Indians  was  the  best  way  of  demonstrating'  the  high-spi- 
rited contempt  and  indignation  he  lelt  towards  his  countrymen,  by 
vhom  he  had  been  so  unjustly  treated.  Boon  seems  to  have  possessed- 
a  great  mind  ;  congregated  men  hnd  treated  him  with  injustice  and  with 
cruelly,  considering  his  claims  upon  them  ;  he  sought  not  lo  retaliate  his 
injuries  on  individuals — he  felt  not  the  passion  of  revenge,  nor  the  wish 
to  injure  those  who  had  injured  him  irreparably,  bui  he  viewed  social 
man  with  the  scorn  of  ill-requited  merit,  and  he  determined  to  withdraw 
from  Itis  power.     He  felt  (hat  he  could  not  be  happy  amid  the  heart- 
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less  vices  of  society ;  that  the  desert  and  the  forest,  the  Indian^  the 
rattlesnake,  and  the  Juagar,  were  preferable  associates ;  that  they  b(»e 
no  feigned  aspect  of  kindness  while  they  were  secretly  plotting  his  de- 
struction ;  that  they  rarely  inflicted  evil  without  just  provocation ;  and 
that  the  uncontrolled  child  of  Nature  was  a  preferable  companion  to 
the  executors  of  laws,  which  to  him  at  least,  however  beneficial  they 
might  in  some  cases  be  to  others,  were  most  cruel  and  unjust. 

Thus  he  passed  through  life  till  he  was  between  eighty  and  ninety 
years  of  age,  contented  in  his  wild  solitude,  and  in  hb  security  from  in- 
justice and  rapacity.  About  a  twelvemonth  ago,  it  b  reported,  he  was 
found  dead  on  his  knees,  with  his  rifle  cocked  and  resting  on  the  tnmk 
of  a  fallen  tree,  as  if  he  had  just  been  going  to  take  aim,  most  probably 
at  a  deer,  when  death  suddenly  terminated  hb  earthly  recollections  of 
the  ingratitude  of  his  fellow-creatures,  at  a  period  when  his  faculties, 
though  he  had  attained  such  an  age,  were  not  greatly  impaired.  Boons- 
borough  is  now  a  thriving  town,  and  its  name  will  ever  remain  as  a 
testimony  of  its  founder's  suflerings,  and  the  conduct  of  hb  fellow- 
citizens  towards  him,  in  the  midst  of  the  freest  nation  of  ancient  or 
modem  times.  Y.  I. 


THE    LOST    PLEIAD. 
"  Like  the  lost  Pleiad  seen  no  more  below." — Lord  Byrox. 

And  is  there  glory  from  the  Hearcns  departed  ? 

— Oh,  void  unmark'd ! — ^thy  sisters  of  the  sky 
Still  hold  their  place  on  high, 
Though  from  its  rank  thine  orb  so  long  hath  started, 

Thou !  that  no  more  art  seen  of  mortal  eye  ! 

Hath  the  Night  lost  a  gem,  the  regal  Night  ? 

— She  wears  her  crown  of  old  magnificence, 
Though  thou  art  exiled  thence  !  ,  • 
No  desert  seems  to  part  those  urns  of  light,  , 

Midst  the  far  depths  of  purple  gloom  intense. 

They  rise  in  joy,  the  starry  myriads  burning ! 

The  Shepherd  greets  them  on  his  mountains  free, 
And  from  the  silvery  sea 
To  them  the  Sailor's  wakeful  eye  is  turning ; 

— Unchang'd  they  rise,  they  have  not  moum'd  for  thee  ! 

Couldst  thou  be  shaken  from  thy  radiant  place, 

Ev*n  as  a  dew-drop  from  the  myrtle-spray, 
Swept  by  the  wind  away  ? 
Wert  thou  not  peopled  by  some  glorious  race, 

And  was  there  power  to  smite  them  with  decay  ? 

Why,  who  shall  talk  of  Thrones,  of  Sceptres  riven  ? 

— It  is  too  sad  to  think  on  what  we  are, 
When  from  its  height  afar, 
A  world  sinks  thus !  and  yon  majestic  Heaven 

Shines  not  the  less  for  that  one  vanished  star  ! 

F.  H. 
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THE    PROGRESS    OV    COXCOUBRT. 
"  Nemo  rrpcnin  fiilt  rfaHrfurimiu." 

maiion  of  the  clirjsalis  into  the  butlerSjr  is  not  more 
complete  or  surprising  tlian  that  of  the  slovenly  icboolboy  into  ihe 
finished  civil,  acndi;niic,  or  military  dandy.  Tlie  lost  metamorphosis  is, 
however,  more  gradual  than  the  former.  The  nice  observer  can  easily 
mark  the  successive  stages  of  its  devt-li)pement,  from  the  superstitious 
tie  of  the  cravat  and  scrupulous  "  brushing  of  the  hat  o'mominfs,"  to 
the  minute  observance  of  the  entire  ceremonial  of  foppery,  and  faith' 
ful  discharge  of  the  whole  duly  uf  dandyism. 

The  passion  for  dress  is,  generally  speaking,  stronger  in  ihe  fair  sex 
than  in  ours,  and  is  in  them  infinitely  mere  excusable.  But  when  it 
has  once  thoroughly  Imd  hold  of  an  unlucky  wight,  it  carrier  him  into 
much  greater  and  more  ridiculous  excesses  than  we  ever  witness  among 
the  ladies.  Dandyism,  at  first,  is  like  the  small  speck  in  the  cloudless 
aiure,  which  to  Ine  eye  of  the  experienced  mariner  presages  the  ga- 
thering storm.  In  its  birlh  it  is  scarcely  noticed  by  coinmon  observers, 
or  noticed  only  to  be  despised.  Bui  ii  gradually  increases  by  fresh 
accessions  of  vapour,  unlil  the  inlelleciual  horizon  becomes  completely 
overcast,  and  the  sun  of  reason 


Too* 

The  late  Hugh  Peters  was  a.  striking  instance  of  how  far  ihe  genuine 
dandymania  could  carry  a  man,  who  in  otlier  respects  was  not  destitute 
of  natural  good  sense.  In  Hugh,  indeed,  tiiis  disease  appeared  to  be 
constiluiional ;  he  evinced  evident  symptoms  of  il  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  it  continued  with  increasing  violence  to  his  dying  day.  This 
master-passion  w^  noi  to  be  controlled  by  sickness,  poverty,  im- 
prisonment  or  exUe.  It  burned  with  as  much  fervour  in  age  as  in 
youth,  and  was  scarcely  cxtinguislied  by  tliat  universal  damper — 
deatii. 

Hugh,  as  I  have  said,  began  dandy'ism  at  an  early  age.  His  parents 
were  "of  the  strailest  sect,"  Methodists.  They,  of  course,  reprobated 
all  vain  adornment  of  the  outward  man,  considering  the  gauds  of  drew  ' 
u  the  ensigns  of  Satan,  and  so  many  badges  of  subjection  lo  the  king- 
dom of  darkness.  They  were  carefid  that  Hugh  should  be  array^ 
with  ihe  utmost  plainness,  in  clothes  of  the  coarsest  texture,  and  the 
moat  ungainly  fashion.  The  style  of  liis  habiliments  was  singularly 
ludicrous,  and  afforded  infmite  diversion  to  his  young  companions. 
Instead  of  being  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  boys  of  his  own  age  and  rank, 
he  was  attired  like  an  old  man.  He  usually  wore  a  blue  coal  with 
covered  buttons,  which  titled  hint  like  a  sentry-box,  and  exhibited  a 
hititudr  of  skirt  that  would  have  done  honour  to  George  Fox  himself. 
You  would  swear  ihal  lie  had  been  measured  by  the  tailors  of  Lapuia, 
or  the  ingenious  anist  who  works  from  hasty  observations  taken  on 
the  body  of  M.  Rothschild,  during  ils  transit  to  ihc  Siock-Evdiange. 
His  waistcoat  was  of  o  sober  brown,  with  pocket-flaps  "  live  fathom 
deep,"  that  overhung  a  pair  of  scanty  cnrduroy  inexpressibles,  scarce 
'•vering  the  cap  of  bis  knee.    Gny  yam  stockings,  shoes,  or  rather 
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brogues^  two  inches  in  the  sole,  and  a  broad-brimined  hat,  completed 
the  exterior  of  the  elegant  Hugh  Peters. 

The  system  pursued  by  his  parents  produced  an  effect  diametrically 
opposite  to  th^ir  intention.  It  turned  the  boy's  regard  to  the  subject 
of  dress,  and  generated  and  fostered  the  desire  of  decoratioo.  He  Ten* 
tured,  as  he  grew  older,  though  with  a  trembling  hand^  to  make  some 
slight  reform  in  his  costume.  He  disfranchised  his  enormous  coafr> 
flaps,  and  succeeded  in  cancelling  a  few  sinecure  pockets.  This  he 
managed  by  cultivating  a  good  understanding  with  his  tailor.  But  all 
bis  efforts  were  fruitless,  to  oblige  his  corduroy  breeches  to  vacate 
their  seat,  or  to  prevent  the  annual  return  of  the  broad-brinmied  beaver 
to  the  presidency  of  his  pericranium.  He  managed,  however,  to  pro- 
cure a  pair  of  buff  leather-gaiters  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  corrupt  in* 
fluence  of  the  one,  and  in  some  degree  to  alter  the  constitution  of  the 
other,  by  cocking  it  up  at  the  sides  with  black  pins ;  a  measure,  whidi 
would  have  rendered  him  a  prime  favourite  at  the  Court  of  St.  Peten* 
burgh,  when .  Paul,  the  hater  of  round  hats  was  autocrat  of  all  the 
Russias. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  even  these  changes  were  effected  with- 
out  considerable  opposition :  in  fact,  they  gave  birth  to  continual  ex* 
plosions  of  present  wrath,  and  fulminations  of  wrath  to  come,  on  the 
part  of  his  father.  His  mother,  too,  added  her  mite  of  zeal  in  predict- 
mg  the  eventual  perdition  of  her  only  son ;  for  who,  as  she  acutely  re- 
marked, could  escape  hell-fire,  that  wore  a  cocked  hat  and  sulphur- 
coloured  gaiters  ?  But  Hugh  had  arrived  at  that  age  and  stature 
where  flagellation  ceases  to  be  practicable  and  exhortation  to  be  effi- 
cient    His  parents  could  not  succeed 

"  witb  wind 
Of  airy  threats  to  awe,  whom  now  with  deeds 
They  could  not." 

Their  only  resource  was  to  deprive  him  altogether  of  money;  and 
though  this  could  not  wither  his  dandyism  in  the  bud,  it  yet  checked 
its  growth  for  a  season,  and  imparted  to  it  a  stunted  character  of  ori- 
ginal and  ludicrous  peculiarity. 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  and  some  of  Hugh's  devices  at 
this  period  to  put  ofl*  tiie  clown  and  put  on  the  dandy  were  suflSciendy 
ingenious,  though  often  productive  of  ridiculous  resuhs.  He  turned 
tailor  in  his  own  defence,  but  his  earlier  attempts  to  modify  his  habili- 
ments, were,  like  the  infant  eflbrts  of  every  art,  rude  and  clumsy  to  a 
degree.  He  reduced  the  latitude  of  his  skirts  without  any  very  strict 
observance  of  mathematical  proportion,  and  finished  his  work  with  no 

Particular  neatness  of  stitching.  The  partial  alterations  in  his  dress, 
armonized  very  ill  with  its  general  character,  and  often  exhibited  die 
most  ridiculous  contrasts.  The  flaming  gaiters,  for  instance,  were  not 
well  assorted  with  the  clumsy  shoes  and  corduroy-breeches  deeply 
bronzed  by  the  relentless  finger  of  time.  The  tail  of  his  coat,  cropped 
short  by  his  rash  hand  in  evil  hour,  gave  to  the  otherwise  too  ample 
garment,  something  of  the  look  of  a  fireman's  jacket  destitute  of  the 
badge  and  made  by  a  most  ill-conditioned  tailor.  A  red  waistcoat, 
second-hand,  trimmed  with  old  fur,  and,  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  ridi- 
calously  short,  which  he  purchased  of  an  honest  Israelite,  seemed 
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vithin  the  prodigious  lappels  of  his  external  habil,  like  a  fiea  in  St. 
Puul'a,  or  Gulliver  in  the  embraces  of  (iluindalclilvh.  tlis  neck  enve- 
lojied  in  musiio  manifold,  rose  above  his  bumble  collar,  '*  like  the 
tower  of  Lebanon  which  looketb  towards  Damascui."  But  an  inven- 
tion which  he  hit  on,  fur  the  decoration  of  his  nether  limbs,  was  indeed 
a  chef-fl'auvre.  Entertaining  a  high  opinion  of  the  symmetrj)  of  this 
part  of  his  person,  he  longed  to  reveal  its  graceful  proporliom  io  the 
seductive  traoBparencies  of  stocking-web.  His  uncle,  who  was  some- 
thing  of  a  dandy,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  eratifying  this  penchant 
by  the  presi^nt  of  a  pair  of  cast-off  lights.  These,  though  souiewliat 
large,  Hugh  contrived,  by  his  sartorial  di'xterity,  to  adapt  tolenibly 
well  to  his  own  person.  But  on  trying  them  on,  though  liiglily  grati- 
fied by  the  contemplation  of  the  femur  and  tibia,  he  found  llial  some- 
thing was  still  wanting  to  the  perfection  of  their  developement.  Our 
desires  increase  with  our  possessions,  and  every  new  graiificaiion  gives 
biiih  to  a  fresh  necessity.  Hugh  soon  discovered  that  li^l  pantaluoni 
without  Hessian  boots  were  as  preposterous  as  a  haunch  of  venison 
without  currant-jelly,  or  a  leg  of  pork  without  peas-pudding.  Tliey 
were,  in  truth,  natural  correlatives,  coefficient  quantities,  mutually 
attractive,  conductors  to  each  oiher,^ — their  separation  was  violent, 
dangerous,  improper,  sacrilegious !  But  how  to  elTect  ihe  dirsired 
union  P  Boots  were  dear.  Hugh  was  poor ;  his  uncle  had  no  Hessians 
to  spare,  and  his  father's  heart  and  purse  wire  equally  closed  against 
him.  He  must  either  wear  the  pantaloons  without  boots  (a  thing  not 
to  be  tiiought  of)  or  steal  a  pair.  Dire  dilemma !  diabolical  alterna- 
tive '.  But  the  genius  of  diiiidyistn  descended  kindly  to  his  aid,  and 
opportunely  rescued  her  ardent  votary  from  the  hazard  of  crime  and 
the  mortification  of  disappointment.     As  Hugh  cast  aruund 

That  witDCH'd  huge  alHiclioa  and  d»niBy," 

he  suddenly  espied  his  bulf-leather  gaiters,  which  hung  upon  a  peg 
above  his  head.  An  idea  Hashed  across  his  brain  like  lightning — one 
of  thtise  felicitous  conceptions  of  genius,  perfect  as  if  nialured  by 
years  of  thought,  sudden  as  inspiration  !  He  seized  the  gaiters,  posted 
to  a  cobler,  had  them  cut  out  into  the  shape  of  Hessian  bouts  at  top, 
blackened,  polished,  decked  with  tassels.  What  need  of  more  words  ? 
nothing  could  l>e  more  complete.  Tlie  (pUowing  day  i 
He  appeared  at  church  in  complete  costume,— cocked  ch  _ 
ding-cravai,  red  waistcoat,  fireman's  jacket,  brown -coloured  tights,  i 
gaiter-boots, — the  admiration  of  himself — the  derision  of  many— 
astonishment  of  all ! 

But  the  hour  was  nt  hand  when  Hugh  was  to  cast  his  slough,  to 
fold  his  glittering  scales  in  the  sunbeam,  to  burst  the  dark  prison  ofhii 
chrysalis  for  ever,  and  issue  forth  an  airy  bultcrlly  in  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow.  His  father,  wlm  was  much  mure  sincerely  devoted  I 
Mammon  than  to  God,  undt-rtook  a  voyage  to  Smyrna  in  quest  of 
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s  Sunday, 
chapeou,  pud- 


The  prince  of 

1  destined  prey,  raised 

^hani  in  the  deep.     Hugh 


msiderable,  and  as  the  trustees  of  the  properly 
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ho  thought  it  hit;h  time  to  appropriate 
Klorni  and  plunged  the  Meihodisiic  ti 

le  heir  of  all  his  wealth,  which  waf 
lid  not  pretend  to 
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any  control  over  his  conduct|  this  hopeful  youth  was  left  at  the  i^ 
of  seventeen 

"  Lord  of  himself,  that  heritage  of  woe." 

His  first  step  was  to  enter  the  army^  a  measure  of  which  he  would 
not  have  dared  to  whisper  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  He  pL 
into  a  dashing  regiment  of  light-infantry,  and  soon  became  disdngiwhed 
for  the  most  extravagant  foppery.  Not  contented  with  the  costimie  of 
his  corps,  which  was  elegant  and  splendid,  he  was  perpetually  making 
such  alterations  and  additions  as  his  own  whim  suggested.  His  capri* 
cious  taste  in  this  way  subjected  him  to  firequent  reprimands  aod  arrests 
for  the  violation  of  the  regimental  orders.  His  olRHices  became  at  hit 
so  frequent  and  so  flagrant,  that  the  colonel,  much  of  a  martinet,  Cold 
him  that  he  must  leave  the  r^ment  unless  he  thought  proper  to  coo- 
Ibrm  to  its  regulations  of  dress.  Hugh  pronused  obedience^  and  for  a 
while  was  less  open  in  his  transgressions.  But  his  ruling'  passion  wu 
too  strong  to  be  controlled  for  any  length  of  time.  He  went  to  a  gini* 
ton-ball  in  a  fantastic  costume  which  bore  a  caricatured  re8eiid>lanoe  to 
the  uniform  of  his  corps.  The  first  person  he  met  thane  was  the  cok^ 
nel,  who  insisted  on  his  leaving  the  room  immediately ;  and  as  colonels 
seldom  experience  much  difficulty  in  the  removal  of  an  obnoxious  su- 
baltern, his  exit  from  the  regiment  very  speedily  followed  his  exit  from 
the  ball.  He  was,  in  fact,  advised  to  tender  his  resignation ;  and  he 
had  too  much  knowledge  of  the  army  not  to  feel  the  propriety  of  fol- 
lowing this  judicious  counsel. 

Hugh  was  not  very  seriously  concerned  for  the  loss  of  his  commis- 
sion, as  it  left  him  ^^-fancy  free"  to  pursue  his  devious  courses  thitN^ 
the  fields  of  foppery  and  fashion.  He  repaired  to  Lonckm,  aod  sooo 
became  the  very  mirror  of  fantastic  coxcombry.  He  had  his  day  like 
other  dogs,  and  the  time  has  been  when  the  promenades  of  Bcmd-street 
and  Hyde-park  would  have  been  deemed  to  want  their  most  essential 
attraction  in  the  absence  of  "the  original  Hugh  Peters.^'  But,  alas 
for  human  eminence,  and  the  degeneracy  of  present  times?  The 
"  lights  of  the  world  and  demigods  of  fame"  have  quitted  the  stage  for 
ever,  and  the  fashionable,  like  the  political  horizon,  b  left  in  a  feeble 
twilight,  the  precursor,  it  is  to  be  feared,  of  a  long  night  of  £g3rptian 
darkness.  Brummel  is  extinct,  Van  Butchell  in  his  grave.  Sir  L — , 
like  another  Ovid  in  Pontus,  is  exiled  to  the  ungenial  climate  of  St. 
George's,  where  he  pours  his  unavailing  ^^  tristia,"  and  stoops  indeed, 


high- 
crested  cock  has  now  become  an  empty  name.  Finally,  Hugh  Peters 
himself  hath  passed  away,  and  the  flags  of  Bond-street  have  forgot  his 
steps ! 

Hugh  was,  at  this  time,  more  re^iarkable  for  the  singularity  than  the 
taste  of  his  costume.  He  delighted  in  glaring  colours,  and  a  close  fit 
he  considered  the  "  summum  bonum."  His  motions  were  dreadfiillj 
constrained  by  the  tightness  of  his  dress,  and  the  various  organic  func- 
tions seriously  impeded.  To  button  his  coat  required  an  eflfort  almost 
^perhuman.  His  inexpressibles  (horresco  referens)  were  perpetually 
yielding  to  the  force  of  pressure,  and  leaving  him  exposed  in  some 
vital  part.  Tlic  t;u^ns,  metatarsus,  and  toes,  sustained  infinite  damage 
from  the  compressive  action  of  the  boot,  and  the  uncomfortable  pro- 
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jertton  of  a  heel  three  inches  high.  Ilia  ftci  became  ptcosingly  variega- 
ted with  corns  and  buniiions,  and  verc  soon  reduced  to  a  state  of  pre- 
muture  superoormatimi. 

1  sltnll  not  speedily  forget  the  first  time  I  had  tlie  honnur  of  behold- 
ing H"gh  Peters.  He  was  in  full  dress  for  the  pit  of  the  Opera.  Hia 
coat  was  of  the  genuine  Potnima-green,  with  a  eoUar  reacbine  to  the 
crown  ofbis  head,  basket'Wcrked  buttons  mndcof  silver,  and  skirts  lined 
witli  while  wlk.  His  waistcoat  was  white,  richly  embroidered,  and 
studded  with  three  rows  of  small  yellow  buttons.  Inside  this  were  Itv-o 
more,  cnshloned  and  quilted,  the  one  of  scarlet  silk,  the  other  of  sky- 
blue.  Canary-coloured  small-clothes,  with  flesh-coloured  silk-stockings, 
decorated  his  nether  limbs ;  and  a  pump,  which  might  emulate  a  vice, 
with  a  diamond  buckle,  showed  hts  almost  Chinese  fool  to  cxqiiluie 
advantage.  His  cravBt,  which  ta  the  letisl  he  took  an  hour  to  adjust, 
was  fastened  in  the  centie  with  a  large  emerald,  and  beneath  it  a 
waving  banner  of  frill  sported  in  the  wanton  zephyrs.  A  gold  eye- 
glass with  a  red  riband,  white  kid-gloves,  and  inordinate  ehapeaubrOt 
— the  portrait  is  finished. 

Hitherto  Hugh  had  given  more  attention  to  hia  person  tlian  hn 
face  ;  and,  coxcomb  as  he  was,  he  had  slill  much  to  learn  in  the  rm- 
nuter  detaib  of  dandyism.  Critically  nice  tn  the  ciil  and  fashion  of  liis 
apparel,  be  was  but  a  novice  in  the  mysteries  of  ihe  cosmetic  art,  hIa 
practice  in  this  way  scarcely  extending  beyond  the  more  ordinary  pro- 
cesses of  ablation.  He  had,  besides,  certain  prepossessions  to  over- 
come on  lliis  score.  Notwithstanding  the  latitude  of  his  foppery,  k 
conceived  that  there  was  a  fixed  boundary  beyond  which  it  must  nii 
extend,  and  where  manliness  would  say,  "  thus  far  shall  thou  go  and  n 
farther."  He  would  wear,  for  instance,  a  coat  tight  enough  almoat  to 
check  respiration,  hut  would  shudder  at  the  thought  of  a  pair  of  stays. 
He  might  employ  an  hour  in  brushing  his  hair,  but  he  would  ti 
loath'mg  from  the  idea  of  painting  his  face.  But  it  is  the  cha 
every  folly,  and  of  every  vice,  to  increase,  unless  the  growth  be  timeW 
and  effeclually  prevented.  The  incipient  gangrene  must  be  met  with 
the  knife  and  the  cautery.  Hugh's  attention  was  first  directed  to  hu 
visage  by  some  one  remarking  that  his  eyebrows  were  rather  light. 
There  could  be  nothing  unmanly  in  adding  to  the  expression  of  the 
countenance,  lo  which  dark  eyebrows  so  materially  contributed.  He 
began  first  by  pencilling,  next  proceeded  to  painting,  and  lastly  to, 
stnining  his  brows,  with  a  variety  of  deleterious  composts.  He  b^ 
came  the  dupe  of  advertising  impostors,  and  the  most  absurd  distreaset 
_were  the  frequent  result  of  his  ill-judged  experiments.  In  the  course 
'  a  few  months  his  brows  had  successively  assumed  all  the  colours  of 
e  rainbow,  to  the  vast  amusement  of  Ids  friendii,  and  his  own  inelTaUs 
Konveoience.  He  penevered,  however,  with  a  constancy  worthy  o( 
■  A  better  cause,  and  at  last  hit  upon  a  composition  which  produced  the 
proper  hue ;  but  after  a  few  appllcatiuns  utterly  destroj-ed  the  hair,  aoA 
left  him  literally  hrnwkaaf     His  only  resource  was  a  pair  of  artificial 

I  eyebrows,  which  formed,  as  may  be  supposed,  but  an  imperfect  de» 
IWptiun,  and  an  insecure  substitute  for  the  natural. 
►  Hugh's  next  discovery  was,  that  a  smooth  skin  and  clear  complex 
mre  essentials  of  beauty.     His  tuilet  was  soon  loaded  with  cold  cream. 
■Uk  of  roses,  botanic  bloom,  eau  de  Cologne,  and  soaps  of  aU  a 
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rous  titles  borrowed  from  ^^  the  rich  orient,"  and  of  a  variety  of  thadei 
of  colour  and  degrees  of  fragrance.  His  hands  now  came  in  for  their 
share  of  attention,  and  he  consumed  immense  quantities  of  almond 
paste  and  white  wax.  Not  satisfied  with  topical  applications  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  his  appearance,  he  used  warm  batlis,  had  him- 
self blooded  and  physicked  regularly  with  the  same  view.  He  con- 
sumed three  estates,  which  he  inherited,  in  the  expenses  of  the  toilet 
When  destitute  of  money,  he  ran  In  debt  to  gratify  his  vanity ;  and  for 
some  years  previous  to  his  death  he  supported  his  elegant  appearance 
by  certain  financial  measures,  to  which,  peradventure,  a  fastidious 
moralist  might  attach  an  impolite  epithet.  Confined  in  the  Bench, 
he  used  to  saunter  about,  in  a  rich  robe  de  chambrCj  green  velvet-cap, 
and  red  slippers,  with  an  immense  Turkish  pipe  in  his  mouth,  fron 
which  he  exhaled  not  ^^  M undungus'  ill-perfuming  scents,"  but  greea 
tea !  He  debilitated  his  frame  by  the  use  of  medicine,  and  contract- 
ed complaints  in  his  side  and  chest  from  continual  pressure. 

Dandyism  is  in  youth  only  ridiculous;  in  age  it  is  contemptible. 
We  have  attempted  the  portrait  of  Hugh  in  his  earlier  days.  At  fifty 
he  was  the  most  artificially  constructed  being  in  existence  ;  he  was 
made  up  from  head  to  foot.  He  wore  a  wig,  false  eyebrows,  false 
whiskers,  and  false  mustachios.  He  had  a  complete  set  of  false  teeth, 
his  cheeks  and  lips  were  painted,  and  the  furrows  beneath  his  eyes 
were  filled  up  with  a  white  paste.  His  clothes  were  stufifed  out  at  the 
chest  and  shoulders,  his  waist  was  tightened  in  with  stays,  and  he  bad 
false  calves  to  his  legs.  He  was  altogether  a  walking  deception — a 
complete  lie  from  top  to  toe — a  finished  specimen  of  that  most  despi- 
cable of  all  animals— the  superannuated  dandy,  O, 
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I  LAT  upon  the  solemn  plain, 

And  by  the  funeral  mound, 
Where  thoie  who  died  not  there  in  vain, 

Their  place  of  sleep  had  found. 
Twas  silent  where  the  free  blood  gush'd. 

When  Persia  came  array'd, — 
So  many  a  voice  had  there  been  bush*d, 

So  many  a  footstep  stay'd  1 

I  slumbered  on  the  lonely  spot. 

So  sanctified  by  Death ! 
I  slumber'd — but  my  rest  was  not 

As  theirs  who  lay  beneath. 
For  on  my  dreams,  that  shadowy  hour, 

They  rose — tho  chalnless  Dead — 
An  arm'd  they  sprung^,  in  joy,  in  power, 

Up  from  their  grassy  l>ed. 

I  saw  their  spears,  on  that  red  field. 

Flash,  as  in  time  gone  by ! 
Chased  to  the  seas,  without  his  shield, 

I  saw  the  Persian  fiy ! 
1  woke — the  sudden  trumpet's  blast 

Call*d  to  another  fight : — 
From  vuions  of  our  glorious  past. 

Who  doth  oot  wake  in  might  ?  p^  n^ 


b  conscious  inahitity,  or 
from  undertaking,  or  de- 
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s  idle,  who  can  do  any  thing. 

f  n-peated  failure,  itiai  prevents 
ters  uii  from  the  prosecmion  of  any  work. 

WiUoit,  the  painter,  might  be  mentioned  as  an  exception  to  this 
rule  I  for  be  was  said  to  be  an  indolent  man.  After  bestowing  a  few 
(ouches  on  a  picture,  he  grew  tired,  and  said  to  any  friend  who  called 
in,  "  Now,  let  us  go  somewhere  !"  But  the  fact  is,  that  Wilson  could 
nut  tini^h  his  pictures  minutely ;  and  that  (hose  few  masterly  touches, 
carelessly  thruwn  in  of  a  morning,  were  all  that  he  could  do.  The  rest 
would  have  been  labour  los(.  Morland  has  been  referred  to  as  another 
man  of  genius,  who  could  only  be  brought  (o  work  by  fits  and  snatches. 
Qui  his  landscapes  and  figures  (whatever  degree  of  merit  ihey  might 
possess)  were  mere  hasty  sketches ;  and  he  could  produce  all  that  he 
was  capable  of,  in  the  first  half-hour,  as  well  as  In  twenty  years.  Why 
bestow  additional  pains  without  additional  effect  ?  Wliat  he  did  was 
from  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  from  the  lively  impression  of  some 
coarae,  but  striking  object;  and  with  that  impulse  his  efforts  ceased,  as 
they  justly  ought.  There  is  no  use  in  labouring,  invitd  Minerva — nor 
any  difficulty  in  it,  when  the  Muse  b  not  averse. 

"  The  iaifour  »e  dtlighl  in  ptiyjici  pain." 

Denner  finished  his  unmeaning  portraits  with  a  microscope,  and  witli- 
oul  being  ever  weary  of  his  fruitless  task  ;  for  the  essence  of  his  geniiu 
was  industry.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  courted  by  the  Graces  and  by 
Fortune,  was  hardly  ever  out  of  his  painting-room ;  and  lamented  a 
few  days,  M  any  time  spent  at  a  friend's  house  or  at  a  nobleman's  sent 
in  the  country,  lis  so  much  time  lost.  That  darkly-illuminated  room 
"to  him  a  kingdom  was:"  his  pencil  was  the  sceptre  that  he  wielded, 
and  the  thrr  e,  on  which  his  sitters  were  placed,  a  throne  for  Fame. 
Here  he  fell  indeed  at  home ;  here  the  current  of  his  ideas  flowed  full 
and  strong ;  here  he  felt  most  self-possession,  most  command  ovec 
others  ;  and  the  sense  of  power  urged  him  on  to  his  delightful  task  with 
a  sort  of  vernal  cheerfulness  and  vigour,  even  in  the  decline  of  life. 
The  feeling  of  weakness  and  incapacity  would  have  made  his  hand  soon 
falter,  would  have  rebutted  him  from  his  object ;  or  had  the  canvass 
mocked,  and  been  insensible  to  his  toil,  instead  of  gradually  turning  to 


HI -would,  like  to  many  others,  have  thrown  down  his  pencil  in  despair, 
^r  pioceeded  reluctantly,  without  spirit  and  without  success.  Claude 
Lorraine,  in  like  manner,  spent  whole  mornings  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  or  in  his  study,  eliciting  hieauty  after  beauty,  adding  touch  to 
(ouch,  gettine  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection,  luxuriating  in  endless 
felicity — not  merely  giving  the  salient  points,  but  filling  np  the  whole 
intermediate  space  with  continuous  grace  and  beauty!  What  ikrther 
motive  was  necessary  to  induce  him  to  persevere,  but  the  bounty  of  his 
What  greater  pleasure  cotdd  he  seek  for,  than  that  of  sectnf;the 
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perfect  image  of  his  mind  reflected  in  the  work  of  hu  hand  ?  But  as 
Si  the  pleasure  and  the  confidence  produced  by  consummate  skill,  so  is 
the  pain  and  the  desponding  eflect  of  total  failure.  When  for  the  fair 
face  of  nature,  we  only  see  an  unugfady  blot  issoing  from  our  best  en- 
deavours, then  the  nerves  slacken,  the  tears  fill  the  eyes,  and  the 
painter  turns  away  from  his  art,  as  the  lover  fix>m  a  mistress,  dnt 
scorns  him.     Alas !  how  many  such  have,  as  the  poet  sajrs, 

**  Begun  in  gUidncts ; 
Whereof  has  come  in  the  end  despoDdencj  and  madnesi** — 

not  for  want  of  will  to  proceed,  (oh !  no,)  but  for  lack  of  power ! 

Hence  it  is  that  those  often  do  best  (up  to  a  certain  point  of  com- 
mon-place success)  who  have  least  knowledge  and  least  ambition  to  ex- 
cel. Their  taste  keeps  pace  with  their  capacity ;  and  they  are  not  de- 
terred by  insurmountable  difficulties,  of  which  they  have  no  idea.  I 
have  known  artists  (for  instance)  of  considerable  merit,  and  a  certain 
native'rough  strength  and  resolution  of  mind,  who  have  been  active  and 
enterprising  in  their  profession,  hot  who  never  seemed  to  think  of  any 
works  but  those  which  they  had  in  hand ;  they  never  spoke  of  a  pic- 
ture, or  appeared  to  have  seen  one :  to  them  Titian,  Raphael,  Rubens, 
Rembrandt,  Coneggio,  were  as  if  they  had  never  been:  no  tonei, 
mellowed  by  time  to  soft  perfection,  lured  them  to  their  luckless  doosi, 
no  divine  forms  baffled  their  vcun  embrace ;  no  sound  of  immortality 
nmg  in  their  ears,  or  drew  ofl*  their  attention  from  the  cidls  of  creditors 
or  of  hunger :  they  walked  through  collections  of  the  finest  works,  like 
the  Cluldren  in  the  Fiery  Furnace,  untouched,  unapproached.  With 
these  true  terrcB  filii  the  art  seemed  to  begin  and  end :  they  thought 
only  of  the  subject  of  their  next  production,  the  size  of  their  next  can- 
vass, the  grouping,  the  getting  of  the  figures  in ;  and  conducted  thdr 
work  to  its  conclusion  with  as  little  distraction  of  mind  and  as  few  mis- 
givings as  a  stage-coachman  conducts  a  stage,  or  a  carrier  delivers  a 
bale  of  goods,  according  to  its  destination.  Such  persons,  if  they  do 
not  rise  above,  at  least  seldom  sink  below  themselves.  They  do  not 
soar  to  the  "  highest  Heaven  of  invention,"  nor  penetrate  die  inmost 
recesses  of  the  heart ;  but  they  succeed  in  all  that  they  attempt,  or  are 
capable  of,  as  men  of  business  and  industry  in  their  calling.  For  them 
the  veil  of  the  Temple  of  Art  is  not  rent  asunder,  and  it  is  well :  one 
glimpse  of  the  Sanctuary,  of  the  Holy  of  the  Holies,  might  palsy  their 
hands,  and  dim  their  sight  for  ever  after ! 

I  think  there  are  two  mistakes,  common  enough,  on  this  subject ; 
viz.  that  men  of  genius,  or  of  firstn^te  capacity,  do  little,  except  by 
intermittent  fits,  or  per  saltum — and  that  they  do  that  Hide  in  a  slight 
and  slovenly  manner.  There  may  be  instances  of  this ;  but  they  are 
not  the  highest,  and  they  are  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule.  On  the 
contrary,  the  greatest  artists  have  in  general  been  the  most  prolific  or 
the  most  elaborate,  as  the  best  writers  have  been  frequently  the  most 
voluminous  as  well  as  indefatigable.  We  have  a  great  living  instance 
among  writers,  that  the  quality  of  a  man's  productions  is  not  to  be  esti- 
mated in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  quantity,  I  maan  in  the  Author  of 
Waverley  ;  the  fecundity  of  whose  pen  is  no  less  admirable  than  its  fe- 
licity. Shakspeare  is  another  instance  of  the  same  prodigality  of  genius ; 
his  materials  being  endlessly  poured  forth  with  n^  niggard  or  fastidioos 
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haad,  and  the  mnstery  of  the  execution  being  (in  many  respects  at  least)  ' 
equal  III  the  boldness  of  llie  design.  As  one  exampli^  amung  othen 
Uiat  I  might  cite  of  tlie  attention  ivhich  he  gave  to  his  subject,  it  b 
sufficient  to  observe,  thai  there  is  scarcely  a  word  in  any  of  his  more 
striking  passages  that  con  be  altered  for  llie  better.  If  any  person,  for 
instance,  is  trying  to  recollect  a  favourite  line,  and  cannot  hit  upon 
some  particular  expression,  it  b  in  vain  (o  think  of  substituting  any 
other  so  good.  Thai  in  the  original  lexi  is  noi  merely  the  best,  but  it 
seems  the  only  right  one.  I  will  slop  lo  illustrate  this  point  a  little.  I 
was  at  a  loss  the  other  day  for  ibe  line  in  Henry  V. 

"  .^'^fe  oislonu  curtes)'  in  jre*!  kings." 

I  could  not  recollect  the  word  ntce ;  I  tried  a  number  of  others,  «uch 
as  old,  grave,  &c. — they  would  none  of  tliem  do,  but  seemed  idl  heavy, 
lumbering,  or  from  the  purpose :  the  word  nice,  on  the  contrary,  ap- 
peared to  drttp  into  its  place,  and  be  ready  to  assist  in  paying  llie  re- 
verence required.     Again, 

"  A  jest's  pnaprtily  Upi  in  llic  tor 

1  thought,  in  quoting  from  memory,  of  "  A  jcsi's  mccetB,"  "  A  jest's 
natum,"  &c.  1  then  turned  to  the  volume,  and  lliere  found  the  very 
word  that,  of  nil  others,  expressed  the  idea.  Had  Shakspeure  searched 
through  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  he  could  not  have  lighted  on 
another  to  convey  so  eiactly  what  he  meant — a  casual,  hollow,  sovnding 
success !  I  could  multiply  such  examples,  but  that  I  am  sure  the 
reader  will  easily  supply  inem  himself;  and  they  show  sufliFienily  thnt 
Shakspeare  was  not  (as  be  is  often  represented)  a  loose  or  clumsy  writer. 
The  bold,  happy  texture  of  his  style,  in  which  every  word  is  promi- 
nent, and  yet  cannot  be  torn  from  its  place  without  violence,  any  more 
than  a  limb  from  the  body,  is  (one  should  think)  the  result  either  of 
vigilant  pains-taking  or  of  unerring,  intuiti^'e  perception,  and  not  ihe 
mark  of  crude  conceptions,  and  "the  random,  blindfold  blows  of 
ignorance." 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  contradiction  to  the  eoinffion  prejudice,  that 
"  Genius  is  naturally  a  truant  and  a  vagabond,"  than  ihe  Rstonishinv 
and  (on  this  hypothesis)  unaccountable  number  of  v/ipfg^auvre  left 
l>ehind  them  by  ihe  old  masters.  The  stream  of  tlieir  invention  sup- 
plies the  taste  of  successive  generations  like  a  river  :  they  furnish  a  hun- 
dred Galleries,  mid  preclude  competition,  not  more  by  ihe  excellence 
than  by  the  number  of  their  performances.  Take  Raphael  and  Rijbcns 
alone.  There  arc  works  of  theirs  in  single  Collections  enough  lo  oc- 
cupy a  Ions  and  laborious  life,  and  yet  their  works  are  spread  through 


^  llie  Collections  of  Europe.     They  seem  lo  have  co^t  them  n 
■bour  thiin  if  they  "  had  drawn  in  their  hrenth  and  pulfed 
i^iaiii.''     But  we  know  lliat  ihey  made  drawings,  studies,  sketches  of 


all  the  priiiei|>nl  of  these,  with  ihe  care  and  cauiioii  of  the  mi-rest  lyros 
ill  (he  art ;  and  ihey  remain  equal  proofs  of  their  capacity  and  diligence. 
The  Cartoons  of  Kupliuel  alone  mi^ht  have  employed  many  years,  and 
made  a  life  of  illusirinus  lalioiir,  though  they  look  as  if  ihey  luid  been 
struck  off  at  a  blow,  aaii  are  nut  a  tenth  purl  of  whnt  he  produced  ii 
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hb  short  but  bright  career.  Titian  and  Michael  Angelo  liTed  longer, 
biit  they  worked  as  hard  and  did  as  well.  Shall  we  bring  in  competi- 
Uon  with  examples  like  these  some  trashy  caricaturist  or  idle  dauber, 
who  has  no  sense  of  the  infinite  resources  of  nature  or  art,  nor  conse- 
quently any  power  to  employ  himself  upon  them  for  any  length  of  time 
or  to  any  purpose,  to  prove  that  genius  and  regular  industry  are  in- 
compatible qusilities  ? 

In  my  opinion,  the  very  superiority  of  the  works  of  the  great  painten 
(instead  of  being  a  bar  to)  accounts  for  their  multiplicity.  Power  b 
pleasure  ;  and  pleasure  sweetens  pain.  A  fine  poet  thus  describes  tbe 
effect  of  the  sight  of  nature  on  his  muid : 

"  The  sounding  cataract 


Haunted  me  like  a  passion  :  the  tall  rock, 

The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood. 

Their  colours  and  their  forms  were  theo  to  me 

An  appetite,  a  feeling,  and  a  love. 

That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm 

By  thought  supplied,  or  any  interest 

Unborrow'd  from  the  eye." 

So  the  forms  of  nature,  or  the  human  form  divine,  stood  before  tiie 
great  artists  of  old,  nor  required  any  other  stimulus  to  lead  the  eye  to 
survey,  or  the  hand  to  embody  them,  than  the  pleasure  derived  fron 
the  inspiration  of  the  subject,  and  ^^  propulsive  force"  of  the  mimk 
creation.  The  grandeur  of  their  works  was  an  argument  with  them, 
not  to  stop  short,  but  to  proceed.  They  could  have  no  higher  excite- 
ment or  satisfaction  than  in  the  exercise  of  their  art  and  endka 
generation  of  truth  and  beauty.  Success  prompts  to  exertion;  and 
habit  facilitates  success.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  we  can  exhaust  na- 
ture; and  the  more  we  employ  our  own  faculties,  the  more  we 
strengthen  them  and  enrich  our  stores  of  observation  and  invendon. 
The  more  we  do,  the  more  we  can  do.  Not  indeed  if  we  gH 
our  ideas  out  of  our  own  heads — that  stock  is  soon  exhausted,  and  ire 
recur  to  tiresome,  vapid  imitations  of  ourselves.  But  this  is  tbe 
difference  between  real  and  mock  talent,  between  genius  and  affects- 
tion.  Nature  is  not  limited,  nor  does  it  become  eflete,  like  our  ooo- 
ceit  and  vanity.  The  closer  we  examine  it,  the  more  it  refines  upoo 
us ;  it  expands  as  we  enlarge  and  shift  our  view ;  it  ^^  grows  with  our 
growth,  and  strengthens  with  our  strength."  The  subjects  are  end- 
less ;  and  our  capacity  is  invigorated  as  it  is  called  out  by  occasion  and 
necessity.  He  who  does  nothing,  renders  himself  incapable  of  doing 
any  thing ;  but  while  we  are  executing  any  work,  we  are  preparing  and 
qualifying  ourselves  to  undertake  another.  The  principles  are  the 
same  in  all  nature ;  and  we  understand  them  better,  as  we  verify  then 
by  experience  and  practice.  It  is  not  as  if  there  was  a  given  numbtf 
of  subjects  to  work  upon.  Or  a  set  of  innate  or  preconceived  ideas  ■ 
our  minds  which  we  encroached  upon  with  every  new  design  ;  the  so^ 
jects,  as  I  said  before,  are  endless,  and  we  acquire  ideas  by  inipartii^ 
them.  Our  expenditure  of  intellectual  wealth  makes  us  rich  :  we  cao 
only  be  liberal  as  we  have  previously  accumulated  the  means.  By 
lying  idle,  as  by  standing  still,  we  are  confined  to  the  same  trite,  nar- 
row round  of  topics :  by  continuing  our  efforts,  as  by  moving  forwards 
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r  cuntinually  ruw  U'Hutg  of 


e  exiend  our  views,  auil  ilisrovi 
enius,  lik)f  liiimniiitj',  nan  Tor  vi 

:  oIm)  gives  pronipint^ii ;  aiiJ  ibe  soul  of  despatch  b  dccUion. 

II  may  write  a  book  or  paint  a  picture,  while  another  is  delibe- 
ratiug  about  tlie  ptaa  or  the  title-page.  Tlie  great  painters  were  abl« 
to  J[)  so  much,  because  (hey  knew  exactly  what  they  nieant  to  (!<:>.  and 
liow  to  set  about  it.  They  were  thorough-bred  workmen,  and  were  not 
leHming  ihdr  art  while  they  were  exerc'ising  it.  One  can  do  a  great 
ileal  in  a  sliort  time  if  one  only  knows  bow.  Thus  an  uutlior  may  be- 
come very  voluminous,  who  only  emiiloya  an  hour  or  two  in  a  day  in 
study.  If  lie  has  once  obtained,  by  hnbtt  and  reUeciion,  <i  use  of  his 
pen,  with  plenty  of  materials  to  work  upon,  the  pages  vanish  before 
him.  Tbc  time  lost  is  in  beginning,  or  in  stopping  alter  we  have 
begun.  If  we  only  gn  furwArds  with  spirit  and  confidenci?,  we  shall 
soon  arrivp  at  (he  end  of  our  journey.  A  practised  writer  niiglit  never 
to  hesitate  for  a  scotence  from  llir  moment  he  ie(s  pen  lo  paper,  or 
think  about  the  course  he  is  lo  t;ike.  He  must  tnist  to  liis  previous 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  to  his  iinmediale  impulses,  and  he  will 
get  to  the  close  of  his  task  without  accidents  or  loss  of  time.  1  can 
eaiily  understand  how  the  old  divines  and  controversialists  produced 
theu-  folios :  1  could  write  folios  myself,  if  I  rtise  early  and  sat  up  late 
at  this  kind  of  occupation.  Bui  I  confess  I  shcnild  be  soon  tired  of  ii 
besides  wcaryine  the  reader. 

In  one  sense,  art  is  long  and  life  is  short.  In  another  sense,  this 
aphorism  is  not  true.  The  best  of  us  are  idle  hnlf  our  lime.  It  i. 
wonderful  how  much  is  done  in  a  short  space,  provided  we  set  about  it 
[)rapefly,  and  give  our  minds  wholly  lo  it.  l.rl  nny  one  devote  him- 
self to  any  art  or  science  ever  so  strenuously,  and  he  will  still  have 
leisure  lo  maltt  considerable  progress  in  half  a  dozen  other  accguire- 
ments.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  a  mathematician,  a  musician,  a  poet, 
and  an  anatomist,  besides  being  one  of  the  greatest  pauiivrs  of  his  age. 
The  Prince  of  Painiers  was  n  courtier,  n  lover,  and  fond  of  dress  and 
company.  Michael  Angt^lo  wiis  a  prodigy  of  versatility  of  talent — 
writer  of  Sonnets  (which  Wordsworth  h:is  thought  worth  translating) 
uiul  the  friend  of  Uonte.  Salvalor  wus  a  lutcnist  and  a  satirist.  Tiliail 
wiis  an  elr^gB^t  letter-writer,  and  u  finished  genllemnn.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynold's  Discourses  ore  more  poliiJied  and  classical  even  than  any 
of  his  pictures.  Let  u  man  do  all  he  can  in  any  one  branch  of  study, 
he  must  either  exhaust  himself  and  dose  over  it,  or  vary  his  pursuit, 
or  else  lie  idle.  All  our  real  labour  lies  in  a  nut-shell.  The  mind 
nukes,  at  some  period  or  other,  one  Herculean  elTorl,  and  the  r 
meclianiral.  We  have  lo  climb  a  sleep  ajid  narrow  precipice  at  first; 
but  nAcr  that,  llie  way  is  broad  ami  easy,  where  we  may  drive 
accomplishmeais  abreast.  Men  should  ktive  one  principal  pursuit, 
whicJi  may  be  both  agreeably  and  advantageously  diversihed  with  other 
lighter  ones,  at  the  subonlinate  parts  of  a  picture  may  be  managed  so 
aa  to  give  elfect  lo  the  centre  group.  It  hait  been  observed  by  a  sensi- 
Utimtn,*  that  the  having  a  regular  occupulioo  or  professional  dutieii 
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to  attend  to,  is  no  excuse  for  putting  forth  an  itielegant  or  inaceufale 
work ;  for  a  habit  of  industry  braces  and  strengthens  the  mind,  and 
enables  it  to  wield  its  energies  with  additional  ease  and  steadier  par- 
pose.— Were  I  allowed  to  instance  in  myself,  if  what  I  write  at  present 
is  worth  nothing,  at  least  it  costs  me  nothing.  But  it  cost  me  a  great 
deal  twenty  years  ago.  I  have  added  little  to  my  stock  since  then,  and 
taken  little  from  it.  I  <^  unfold  the  book  and  volume  of  the  brain,*^  and 
transcribe  the  characters  I  see  there  as  mechanically  as  any  one  mi^ 
copy  the  letters  in  a  sampler.  I  do  not  say  they  came  there  mechanic- 
ally— I  transfer  them  to  the  paper  mechanically.  After  eight  or  ten 
years'  hard  study,  an  author  (at  least)  may  go  to  sleep. 

I  do  not  conceive  rapidity  of  execution  necessarily  implies  slovenli- 
ness or  crudenoss.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  is  often  productire 
both  of  sharpness  and  freedom.  The  eagerness  of  composition  strikes 
out  sparkles  of  fancy,  and  runs  the  thoughts  more  naturally  and  closeij 
into  one  another.  There  may  be  less  formal  method,  but  there  is  more 
life,  and  spirit,  and  truth.  In  the  play  and  agitation  of  the  mind,  it 
runs  over,  and  we  dally  with  the  subject,  as  the  glass-blower  rapidlj 
shapes  the  vhreous  fluid.  A  number  of  new  thoughts  rise  up  sponta- 
neously, and  they  come  in  the  proper  places,  because  they  arise  froa 
the  occasion.  They  are  also  sure  to  partake  of  the  warmth  and  viTid- 
ness  of  that  ebullition  of  mind,  from  which  they  spring.  Spirituiptt' 
cipitanduB  est.  In  these  sort  of  voluntaries  in  composition,  tbe 
thoughts  are  worked  up  to  a  state  of  projection :  the  grasp  of  the  nb- 
ject,  the  presence  of  mind,  the  flow  of  expression  must  be  sometiimj^ 
akin  to  extempore  speaking;  or  perhaps  such  bold  but  finisbed 
draughts,  may  be  compared  to  fresco  paintings,  which  imply  a  lile  of 
study  and  great  previous  preparation,  but  of  which  the  ezecutkn  is 
momentary  and  irrevocable.  I  will  add  a  single  remark  on  a  pmnt 
that  has  been  much  disputed.  Mr.  Cobbett  lays  it  down  that  the  first 
word  that  occurs  is  always  the  best.  I  would  venture  to  differ  fitxi 
his  authority.  Mr.  Cobbett  himself  indeed  writes  as  easily  and  as  wefl 
as  he  talks ;  but  he  perhaps  is  hardly  a  rule  for  others  without  Us 
practice  and  without  his  ability.  In  the  hurry  of  composition  three  or 
four  words  may  present  themselves,  one  on  the  back  of  the  other,  and 
the  last  may  be  the  best  and  right  one.  I  grant  thus  much,  that  it  is 
in  vain  to  seek  for  the  word  we  want,  or  endeavour  to  get  at  it  second- 
hand, or  as  a  paraphrase  on  some  other  word — it  must  come  of  itseM, 
or  arise  out  of  an  immediate  impression  or  lively  intuition  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  that  is,  the  proper  word  must  be  suggested  immediately  by  tbe 
thoughts,  but  it  need  not  be  presented  as  soon  as  called  for.  It  is  tbe 
same  in  trying  to  recollect  the  names  of  places,  persons,  &c.  We  can- 
not force  our  memory ;  they  must  come  of  themselves  by  natural  asso- 
ciation, as  it  were ;  but  they  may  occur  to  us  when  Are  least  think  di 
it,  owing  to  some  casual  circumstance  or  link  of  connexion,  and  long 
aher  we  have  given  up  the  search.  Proper  expressions  rise  to  the  su^ 
face  from  the  heat  and  fermentation  of  the  mind,  like  bubbles  on  an 
agitated  stream.     It  Is  this  which  produces  a  clear  and  sparkling  style. 

In  painting,  great  execution  supplies  the  place  of  high  finishing.    A 
few  vigorous  touches,  properly  and  rapidly  disposed,  will  often  give 
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mart  oflhe  appearance  aiul  tewure  (even)  of  natural  objecu  than  the 
■oust  heavy  uud  luboriaus  details.  But  lliis  mnslerly  style  of  ejti-cuiion 
u  v^ry  itiirtreiii  Iron)  coarse  dnubing.  1  Uu  not  inink,  however,  tliai 
Ihe  pHiiiB  or  polUh  an  arlisi  bestows  upon  liis  works  necessarily  ioler- 
ieres  with  their  nuniber.  lie  only  grows  more  enuuioured  or  his  task, 
pro|)oriioimlly  patient,  inrfefalipable,  nnd  devotes  more  of  the  diiy  to 
study.  The  time  we  lone  is  not  iu  overdoing  what  we  arc  about,  but  in 
doing  noihiiiK,  Rubens  had  prcai  fiicilUy  of  enecution,  and  »eldom  weni 
into  the  dciails.  Yet  Raphael,  whose  oil-pietures  were  exttct  and  ]a- 
boitreil,  achieved,  according  to  the  length  of  time  he  lived,  very  nearly 
as  much  »;«  he.  In  tilling  up  the  partt  of  bis  pictures,  and  giving  iheni 
the  laxl  iicflection  they  were  capable  of,  he  filled  up  his  leisure  hours, 
nbich  otherwistt  would  have  lain  idle  on  his  hands.  I  have  somelimes 
accounted  fur  the  slow  progress  of  certain  artists  from  tlie  unfmished 
Blate  iu  which  they  have  lel\  tlieir  works  at  last.  These  were  evidently- 
done  by  His  and  throes — there  was  no  appearance  of  continuous  labour 
^-one  tigure  had  bc^en  tlirown  in  at  a  venture,  and  then  anolhe-r ;  and 
in  the  intervals  between  these  convulsive  and  random  efforts,  more  time 
had  been  wasted  than  could  have  b«eii  spent  in  working  up  each  indi- 
vidual figure  on  [he  sure  principles  of  art,  and  by  a  careful  inspection 
of  nature,  lo  the  utmost  point  of  practicable  perfection. 

Suiue  |iersoiis  are  afraid  of  their  own  works  ;  antl  having  made  ono 
or  two  successful  eflbrts,  attempt  nothing  ever  at^er.  They  stand  still 
midway  in  the  road  to  fame,  from  beint:  startled  at  the  shadow  of  their 
own  reputation.  This  is  a  needless  alarm.  If  what  they  have  ahvady 
done  puwesses  real  jtower,  this  will  increase  with  exercise;  if  it  has 
not  this  power,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  ensure  them  lasting  fame.  Such 
delicate  preicuders  tremble  on  the  brink  of  ideal  perfection,  like  drw- 
drop*  on  the  edge  of  flowers ;  and  are  fascinated,  like  so  many  Nar- 
cissiiaos,  with  t)ie  image  of  thcmsdves,  reflected  from  the  public  admi- 
riition.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  tliis  cautious  repose  will  answirr  its 
end.  While  seeking  to  sustain  our  reputation  at  the  height,  we  are 
ttirgotten.     Shakspcare  gave  different  advice,  and  himself  acted  upon  it. 

"  Penevenace,  dew-  my  lord, 

Kc^pi  honom  brigbi.     To  haYs  donr,  li  Iu  hnng 
QiiLIc  QUI  of  ruliioii,  like  a  niily  RUiil, 

lumenlal  macltery.    Take  Uie  inilant  vny  ; 

HMor  u«*rli  hi  a  Mrait  so  narruw, 
Wlwre  am  llttt  goal  atirtwiL    Keep  ihen  Ihe  parli ; 
For  emiilBlioo  lislli  a  Ihouiand  ran*, 
TbU  aat  by  oiir  puniie.     Iryou  give  Wny, 
Or  hHgv  aaldp  from  the  dtrMl  foitb-ri^i, 
Ukc  to  an  eolcr'd  tide,  they  all  nub  by, 
And  leave  you  hindnicMl : — 
Or  like  a  gallant  hone,  Ddl'n  in  tnl  tank, 
Li*  lh(K  Tor  pavcmenl  lo  the  abjei't  rear, 
0'*r-nin  and  Irampled.     I1ien  what  Ihey  do  iu  pment, 
Thouch  leu  than  yoim  In  pail,  muil  u'crup  youn : 
For  tioic  illike  a  TadikmBble  holt, 
That  sUctiUy  *h«ke*  hli  parting  guMi  by  ihc  luuid. 
And  with  hii  nrm*  oulitreieb'd  u  he  would  fly, 
(irasH  in  (be  comer.    Wekomc  evi-r  ndUcs,  ' 
And  larendl  gon>  out  nifrhiiig.    O  let  not  vhloe  an-k 
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Remmieration  for  the  thing  it  wmt ;  for  beaulf ,  wit , 

Hi^  liirth,  Tigour  of  bone,  desert  in  lenrice, 

Love,  fricDdffaip,  charity,  are  subjects  all 

To  envioiu  and  calumniating^  Time. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 

That  all  with  one  consent  praise  new4>om  gauds. 

Though  they  are  made  and  moukled  of  things  jMut ; 

And  give  to  dust  that  is  a  little  gilt 

More  laud  than  gilt  o^r  dusted. 

The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object.*' 

TrtnluMond  Cmtida. 

I  cannot  <rery  well  conceive  how  it  is  that  some  writers  (even  of  taste 
and  genius)  spend  whole  years  in  mere  corrections  for  the  press,  as  it 
were — in  polishing  a  line  or  adjusting  a  comma.  They  take  long  to 
consider,  exactly  as  there  is  nothing  worth  the  trouble  of  a  moment's 
thought ;  and  the  more  they  deliberate,  the  farther  they  are  from  decid- 
ing :  for  their  fastidiousness  increases  with  the  indulgence  of  it,  nor  is 
there  any  real  ground  for  preference.  They  are  in  the  situation  of  Ned 
Softly y  in  the  "  Tatler,"  who  was  a  whole  morning  debating  whether  a 
line  of  a  poetical  epistle  should  run^- 


or, 


*<  You  sing  your  song  with  so  much  art ;" 
'<  Your  song  you  sing  with  so  much  art** 


These  are  points  that  it  is  impossible  ever  to  come  to  a  determination 
about ;  and  it  is  only  a  proof  of  a  little  mind  ever  to  have  entertained 
the  question  at  all. 

There  is  a  class  of  persons  whose  minds  seem  to  move  in  an  element 
of  littleness ;  or  rather,  that  are  entangled  in  trifling  difBculties,  and 
incapable  of  extricating  themselves  from  them.  There  was  a  remark- 
able instance  of  this  iinprogrossive,  ineffectual,  restless  activity  of 
temper  in  a  late  celebrated  and  very  ingenious  landscape-painter. 
'*  Never  ending,  still  beginninjr,"  his  mind  seemed  entirely  made  up  of 
points  and  fractions,  nor  could  he  by  any  means  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
or  a  valuable  whole.  He  made  it  his  boast  that  he  never  sat  with  his 
hands  before  him,  and  yet  he  never  did  any  thing.  His  powers  and 
his  time  were  frittered  away  in  an  importunate,  uneasy,  Qdgety  at- 
tention to  little  things.  The  first  picture  he  ever  painted  (when  a  mere 
boy)  was  a  copy  of  his  father's  house  ;  and  he  began  it  by  coimting  the 
number  of  bricks  in  the  front  upwards  and  lengthways,  and  then  made 
a  scale  of  thcra  on  his  canvass.  This  literal  style  and  mode  of  study 
stuck  to  him  to  the  last.  He  was  put  under  Wilson,  whose  example 
(if  any  thing  could)  might  have  cured  him  of  this  pettiness  of  concep- 
tion ;  but  nature  prevailed,  as  it  almost  always  does.  To  take  pains  to 
no  purpose,  seemed  to  be  his  motto,  and  the  delight  of  his  life.  He 
left  (when  he  died,  not  long  ago)  heaps  of  canvasses  with  elaborately 
finished  pencil  outlines  on  them,  and  with  perhaps  a  little  dead-colour- 
ing added  here  and  there.  In  this  state  they  were  thrown  aside,  as  if 
he  grew  tired  of  his  occupation  the  instant  it  gave  a  promise  of  turning 
to  account,  and  his  whole  object  in  the  pursuit  of  art  was  to  erect 
scaffoldings.  The  same  intense  interest  in  the  mOst  frivolous  things 
extended  to  the  common  concerns  of  life,  to  the  arranging  of  his  let- 
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■era,  the  labelling  of  his  bonk«,  and  the  inventory  of  iib  vardrobe. 
Vet  he  was  a  man  ul*  aense,  whu  saw  ilic  ToUy  and  the  waste  of  time  in 
all  this,  and  cuuld  warn  uthers  against  it.  The  perceiving  our  own 
weaknesses  enables  us  to  give  others  excellent  advice,  but  it  doe:;  not 
teach  lis  lo  reform  them  ourselves.  "  Physician,  heal  thyself!"  is  the 
hardest  lesson  lo  follow.  Nobody  knew  better  than  our  artist  thai  re- 
pose is  necessary  lo  great  efforts,  and  that  he  whu  is  never  idle,  labours 
in  vain  ! 

Another  error  is  to  spend  one's  life  in  procrasttnalion  and  prepRra^ 
tioils  for  the  future.  Persons  of  this  turn  of  mind  stop  at  the  threshold 
of  art,  and  accumulate  the  means  of  improvement,  till  ihej*  obstruct 
their  progress  to  the  end.  They  are  Ftlwnys  pulling  off  the  evil  day, 
and  excuse  themselves  for  doing  nothing  by  commencing  sonie  new  and 
indispensable  course  of  study.  Their  projects  are  magnificent,  but  re- 
mote, and  rc(|uire  years  to  complete  or  to  put  them  in  execution. 
Fame  is  seen  in  the  horizon,  and  flies  before  them.  Like  the  recreant 
boastful  knight  in  Spenser,  they  turn  their  backs  on  their  competitors, 
lo  make  a  great  career,  hut  never  return  to  the  ciinigc.  They  make 
Uiemselves  masters  of  anatomy,  of  drawing,  of  perspective :  they  col- 
lect prints,  casts,  medallions,  make  studies  of  heads,  af<4iands.  of  the 
bones,  the  mascles  ;  copy  pictures  ;  visit  Italy,  Greece,  and  return  as 
they  went.  They  fiUfil  the  proverb,  "  When  you  are  at  Rome,  you 
must  do  as  those  al  Rome  do."  This  circuitous,  erratic  pursuit  of  art 
can  come  to  no  good.  It  is  only  an  apology  for  idleness  and  vanity. 
Foreign  travel  especially  makes  men  pedants,  not  artists.  What  wc 
seek,  we  must  find  at  home  or  nowhere.  The  way  to  do  great  thing* 
is  to  set  about  something,  and  he  who  cannot  Qnd  resources  In  hiniielf 
or  in  his  own  painting-room,  will  perform  the  grand  lour,  or  go  ilirough 
the  circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  end  just  where  he  began  ! 

The  same  remarks  thai  have  Ijeen  here  nrged  with  respect  lo  an  ap- 


I 


e,  (though  n 


pllcaiiun  to  the  study  of 
every  particular.)  apply  ti 
tion  will  generally  follow  success  and  opportunity  in  the  one,  as  it  tloca 
confidence  and  talent  m  the  other.  Give  a  man'a  motive  to  work,  and 
he  will  work.  A  lawyer  who  b  regularly  feed,  seldom  neglects  to  look 
over  his  briefs :  the  more  business,  the  more  industry.  The  stress  laid 
upon  early  rising  is  preposterous.  If  we  have  any  thing  to  do  when 
we  get  up,  we  shall  not  lie  in  l>ed,  to  a  certainty.  Thomson  the  poet 
was  found  laie  in  bed  by  Dr.  Bumey,  and  asked  why  he  had  not  risen 
earlier.  The  Scotchman  winely  answered,  '■  1  hat]  no  motive,  young 
man  !"  What  indeed  had  he  to  do  after  writing  the  "  Seasons,"  l>ui  to 
ilrenm  out  ibe  i-est  of  his  exbtence,  unless  it  were  to  write  the  "  Castle 
of  Indolence  !"• 


*  ScboollMtjfi  ■iiriiil  in  Ihrlr  luki  lu  aoon  a>  Aey  arqiiirp  ■  relbh  Tot  tioAy,  ami 
apply  la  that  for  nbkh  tbrjr  find  dwyhnre  ■  capndty.  If  atto;  (bawi  iiaioclinn. 
lioii  for  Uie  Latin  (oorm,  K  ii  a  ilgn  \k  )>■•  nn(  ■  turn  for  luraUg  laujriMftFt. 
Yet  l»  Aantci  H*ll.    (iivf  .>ii  ihi  thought  of  insking  n  scbalur  of  hiiu.  nii3  biini; 

■  Up  Id  br  n  ilnnrinft-iiinitrr ' 
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MT  SECOND  LETTER  TO  THE  NEW  BOTAL  LiTE&ART  SOCIKTT. 

De  omnibiu  rebus  et  quibosdam  aliis. 
"  A  rebus  upon  all  thinp,  and  od  several  others.*' — Frte  Trandaiwn. 

In  my  first  letter  I  did  not  advert  to  one  department  of  literature^ 
that,  for  the  abuses  and  corruptions  with  which  it  is  defiled,  may  be 
termed  the  Augaean  stable  of  the  Muses,  and  calls  aloud  for  the  cleansiDg 
interposition  of  a  Society  which  will  not  shrink  from  any  labours,  how- 
ever Herculean.  I  allude  to  the  present  state  of  Logic  It  is  true  that 
this  science  is  not  so  severely  studied  as  it  was  formerly,  but  it  still 
forms  a  regular  pait  of  every  classical  education  :  and  as  many  avail 
themselves  of  its  subtleties  and  labyrinths  for  the  purpose  of  puzzling 
others  or  making  their  own  escape,  to  the  great  detriment  of  all  truth, 
precision,  and  simplicity,  and  the  manifest  subversion  of  human  reasos 
in  general,  no  more  solemn  or  imperious  duty  can  devolve  upon  the 
Society  than  the  correction  of  so  enormous  and  cr3riQg  an  eviL  He 
whole  sixty-four  different  modes  of  syllogism  should  be  instantly  aboOsb- 
ed  by  act  of  i^arliament ;  for  what  benefit  can  ever  be  derived  from  a 
study  which  will  admit  of  such  undeniable  falsehoods,  impossible 
truisms,  and  conclusive  contradictions,  as  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
well-known  dilemma  of  the  Greek  logicians  ? — Epimenides  said  all 
Cretans  were  liars — Epimenides  was  himself  a  Cretan — thereibie 
Epimenides  was  a  liar — ^therefore  the  Cretans  were  not  liars — thereiofe 
Epimenides  was  not  a  liar — therefore  the  Cretans  were  liars,  &c.  1 
am  willing  to  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Society  I  am  ad> 
dressing  are  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  atmospherical  vi* 
nations,  as  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  colloquial  originality  ;  yet  what 
is  to  become  of  our  social  enjoyments,  if  this  most  pregnant  and  delight- 
ful topic  is  to  be  rendered  unavailing  by  such  a  reductio  od  eU^Murdum 
as  the  following  ? — Either  it  rains,  or  it  does  not  rain^-i>ut  it  rains— 
therefore  it  does  not  rain  :  or  by  reversing  the  position,  you  may  prove 
that  it  does  rain,  and  so  strike  at  the  very  root  of  rational  and  instruc- 
tive conversation.  In  the  succeeding  trite  quatrain  a  most  unfotuded 
and  illiberal  imputation  is  cast  upon  the  filial  affections  of  a  respectable 
class  of  hi$  Majesty's  subjects — ^the  venders  of  turnips. 

''  If  the  man  who  turnips  cries, 
Cries  not  when  his  father  dies, 
*Tis  a  proof  that  he  had  rather 
Have  a  turnip  than  his  father.**  * 

When  the  perversion  of  logic  is  thus  made  a  vehicle  for  private  scandal, 
the  legislature  should  provide  some  means  of  redress  for  the  party 
libelled,  provided  he  be  proved  to  have  taken  out  a  regular  hawker's 
licence. 

In  the  Musarum  Deliciae  an  instance  occurs  of  logical  subtlety,  which 
the  Society  may,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to  think  venial,  and  even  lauda- 
ble, since  it  was  directed  against  the  great  enemy  of  mankind.  A  friar 
is  stated  to  have  sold  his  soul  to  the  Prince  of  darkness,  upon  condition 
that  all  his  debts  were  paid  : — money  was  supplied  in  abundance  ;  and 
when  the  contracting  party  was  extricated  from  all  his  pecuniary  diffi* 
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cullies,  and  Salan  appeared,  saying  ibui  he  came  to  claim  the  soul 
which  was  due  to  liiui, 


e  VfiBr  returned  ihii  iniwer: — tl 
1  >uv  debt!  al  *ll.  Ihi'n  jou  muit 
u  indebuil  itill ; — if  iioUiing  be 
■  uiito  you,  viiiy  do  jrou  irouble  m 


I  ihan  i 


\a  dangerous  weapon  h,  however,  sometimes  applied,  wiih  a  cul- 
pable Jesuitism  and  casuistry,  to  (he  evaeion  of  the  spirit,  hy  adhering 
lo  llie  letter,  of  the  mosii  important  moral  enactments.     "Hius  it  has 
been  u;^d  lliat  wc  are  ordered  to  forgive  our  enemies,  but  not  our 
fViends  ;  not  tu  bear  fabe  witness  againtt  our  neighbour,  but  tre  may 
do  so  for  him  :  and  he  who  had  been  accused  of  an  improper  intimacy  1 
with  Iiii  valet's  spouse,  replied,  that  iJie  offence  was  only  forbidden   | 
against  another  man's  wife,  whereas  this  was  his  own  man's  wife.     Such   I 
slippery  subterfuges  should  be  declared,  by  the  paramount  authority  of  I 
the  Society,  to  be  senseless  and  irreverent  mockeries.     Ii  might  be  od-    . 
viaable  also  that   lliey  should  pass  a  severe   censure  upon  a  certain  lo-    j 
gical,  or  rallier  punning  eiecutor,  who  having  three  bank  notes  ol 
hundred  pounds  each  to  divide  among  five  legatees,  of  whom  he  v. 
himself  one,  said,  "  There  is  one  for  yoii  two,  one  for  you  two,  and  1 
one  for  roe  too."     In  cases  of  this  nature,  properly,  litereiure,  and  Ic   ' 
unite  in  claiming  the  protection  of  the  new  Society. 

It  may  also'be  most  benedciEdly  consulted  as  an  umpire  in  cases  that  I 
do  not  fall  properly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  our  established  I 
courts :  such,  for  instance,  as  the  question  (vhetlier  the  rustic  was  1 
guilty  of  perjuty,  for  swearing  that  at  a  certain  hour  !i  man  on  horse-  1 
back  stopped  at  his  house,  when  it  was  clearly  proved  to  have  been  &  i 
tailor  ippon  a  mare  : — whether  the  common  dictum,  that  the  best  side  oF  | 
a  plum-pudding  is  the  left  side,  (i.  e.  that  which  is  left,)  can  be  logically 
said  of  a  piece  cut  from  the  centre; — whether  you  may  legaUy  object 
to  paying  for  candles,  as  of  bud  quality,  because  when  ihcy  ore  half- 
burnt  llicy  will  not  barn  any  longer,  hut  on  the  contrary  burn  shorter : 
— n\\  these  are  most  important  considerations,  which  ought  not  to  be  left 
in  their  present  state  of  cavil  and  uncertainly.     Perhaps  it  might  be  ad- 
visable to  pller  prises  for  the  bi'st  essays  upon  subjects  of  general  in- 
terest and  clear  unquestionable  utility  ;  such  as  the  siill  unsolved  pro- 
blem,— "  An  chimera  rirabombnns  in  vacuo  poierit  cdere  primas  inten- 
tiones  ?" — for  u  solution  of  the  old  m  eta  physical  crux  of  the  jackass  be-  . 
tween  the  two  bundles  of  hay  i — for  an  enquiry  into  the  much-dispiiied  I 
point,  whether  the  philosopher  Bifw  reiilly  invented  the  game  of  buwl^^ 
and  Eusebius  spectacles ;  whether  Posthumus  Leonatus  was  actually  ■f 
bom  again  of  a  lion  after  his  burial ;  and  whethiT  the  surgical  esiiuy  of  1 
T.iljacotius,  entitled  "  De  Curtis  Membris,"  may  fairly  be  considered  «'L 
prophecy  tliat  a  well-known  city  baronet  and  his  son  sliould  both  t>«-4 
come  members  of  parliament.     Much  good  may  he  effected  in  tlili^ 
way  ;  but  ihc  questions  selected  should  l>e  of  uo  importance  u»  w 
as  those  which  I  have  ventured  to  suggest, 

Tlie  preservation  of  our  language  in  all  its  purity  hiiog  one  of  tlitl 
main  objecu  of  the  Institution,  III  attention  cannot  too  earnestly  be  dit  1 
rected  to  an  nhiine  of  teniis  which  ts  of  much  more  serious  imporlanc 
than  its  mere  philological  inaccuracy,  since  It  is  calculated  lo  tnjui 
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morality  and  confound  all  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  by  substi- 
tuting certain  silken  phrases  and  taffeta  terms  precise  for  tbe  most 
grave  offences.  Thus  killing  an  innocent  man  in  a  duel  is  called — an 
affair  of  honour ;  violating  the  rights  of  wedlock — an  a/Tair  of  gal- 
lantry ;  adultery — a  faux  pas ;  defrauding  honest  tradesmen — outrun- 
ning the  constable ;  reducing  a  family  to  beggary  by  gaming — shaking 
the  elbows ;  a  drunkard,  that  worst  of  all  livers,  is — a  bon-vivant ;  dis- 
turbing a  whole  street,  and  breaking  a  watchman's  head — a  midn^ 
frolic ;  exposing  some  harmless  personage  to  insults,  annoyances,  and 
losses — a  good  hoax ;  uttering  deliberate  falsehoods — shooting  tbe 
Igng  bow :  and  various  other  polite  epithets  will  occur  ton  the  Society, 
which,  affecting  to  be  used  as  synonymes  for  vice,  not  unfrequently  as- 
sume the  language  of  virtue.  It  is  not  beneficial  to  the  monarchical 
principle  that  a  female  of  bad  character  should  be  termed  a  courtesan ; 
nor  to  morality  that  she  should  be  described  as  a  woman  of  pleasure. 
Such  lenient  periphrases  are  of  most  injurious  tendency ;  and  if  the 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  have  failed  to  interfere  for  their 
discontinuance,  I  am  confident  that  the  Institution  which  I  have  tbe 
honour  to  address  will  not  shrink  from  the  full  performance  of  its 
duty. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  subjecting  myself  to  the  imputation  of  a  Ilysteron- 
proteron,  if,  after  noticing  the  abuses  and  perversions  of  words,  1  pro- 
ceed to  those  of  individual  letters ;  but  the  importance  of  the  conclusions 
to  which  it  leads  induced  mc  to  reserve  this  subject  for  my  own  coo- 
elusion,  and  so  end  where  most  people  begin — with  the  alphabet.  So 
obscure  and  incomprehensible  is  the  origin  of  letters,  that  many  authors 
have  been  glad  to  solve  the  difficulty  of  their  invention  by  referring  it 
to  divine  inspiration.  In  that  case,  however,  there  would  have  been 
some  conformity  of  character,  number,  and  sequence  ;  whereas  there 
is  a  marked  difference  in  all  these  constituents  among  the  various  nations 
of  the  earth.  The  learned  author  of  Hermes  informs  us,  that  to  about 
twenty  plain  elementary  sounds  we  owe  that  variety  of  articulate  voices 
which  have  been  sufficient  to  explain  the  sentiments  of  such  an  inuu- 
merablc  multitude  as  all  the  past  and  present  generations  of  men ;  and 
of  course  our  alphabet,  assuming  this  hypotlu^sis  to  be  true,  might  be 
much  contracted.  Yet  there  are  others  still  more  numerous,  embracing 
all  numbers  up  to  the  Chinese,  which  reckons  by  thousands,  and  as- 
suming every  variety  of  collocation  Without  any  one  people  being  able 
to  assign  reasons  for  deviating  from  the  order  of  its  neighbours.  An 
elucidation  of  this  curious  subject  is  well  woith  the  most  serious  at- 
tention of  the  Society. 

The  Scholiasts  upon  that  ode  of  Anacreon  which  describes  Cupid's 
being  stung  by  a  bee,  state  him  to  have  been  at  that  moment  learning 
his  letters  ;  and  that  in  perpetual  remembrance  of  the  pain  inflicted  by 
his  winged  iissailant,  he  decreed  that  the  alphabet  should  ever  after 
commence  with  A  B.  Others  suppose  the  whole  ode  to  be  allegorical, 
expressing  how  nmch  Cupid  felt  stung  and  nettled  at  being  compelled 
to  undergo  the  drudgery  of  learning  those  letters.  The  precedence  of 
B  to  C  has  been  explained  upon  the  (jrinciple  that  a  man  must  be  l)e- 
fore  he  can  see ;  but 
r*onjcctures,  unsuppoi 


these,  I  apprehend,  arc  plausible  and  inc^nious 
ted  by  any  great  philological  or  lexicographical 
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ftUlhorilies.  Many  curious  discoveries  hnve  already  been  made  in  the 
hidden  properties  of  leilers,  and  tlie  number  mighl  be  indefinitely  in- 
creaii'd  by  the  stimulating  patronage,  and  ingenious  researches  ol'  the 
Society.  But  lor  the  ingenuity  of  recent  inveiitigators,  wv  should  never 
have  known  that  the  letter  S  was  of  most  essential  service  at  the  siege 
of  Gibraltar,  by  tnaklng  hot  shot ;  that  the  letter  N  is  like  a  little  pig, 
because  it  oiaj^  a  sly  nasty  ;  tliat  the  letters  U  V  can  never  go  out  (o 
dinner  because  they  always  come  after  T;  that  the  letters  o  a  s  t  are 
like  toast  witliout  tea  ^T) ;  and  that  a  barber  may  be  said  to  fetter  the 
alphabet,  because  he  ties  up  queues  and  puts  toupees  in  irons.  These  ' 
most  Imporlanl  additions  to  our  philolt^ical  science  are  a  happy  Tor^  | 
taste  of  what  may  be  accomplialied  by  a  chartered  company  expressly 
instituted  for  the  encouragement  of  letters. 

My  lunits  not  allowing  mc  to  enter  at  length  into  the  subject  of  our 
hawkers  and  pedlars  literature,  vulgarly  denominated  the  London 
Cries,  I  shall  content  myself  with  hinling  that  much  of  h  is  so  alarum 
ingly  dissonant  and  cacophonoos,  as  to  need  a  thorough  emendatioo. 
The  wretches  who  yell — "  Hi-aw-Marakrel!"  and  "Owld  Clew!" 
should  be  compelled  to  urticuhkic  in  a  sweet  and  gracious  voice — "  Here 
are  Mackorel" — and  "  Old  Clothes."  Our  murderous  dustmen *t  belU  | 
have  converted  many  invalids,  by  depriving  them  of  rest,  into  fit  n 
terials  for  iheir  carl ;  and  as  their  cry  b  at  least  as  discordant  as  their  ' 
clapper,  I  would  have  nil  these  noisy  nuisances  converted  into  eupho- 
ikious  melodists  by  an  immediate  decree  of  the  Society.  The  postman, 
as  a  man  of  letters,  will  of  course  receive  a  licence  to  bear  the  bell 
wherever  he  goes  j  ajid  the  muSin^man's  tinkle  is  too  uioffensive  to  re- 
quire regtilotion.  The  great  majority  of  our  cries  demand  revision ; 
bill  1  would  have  no  innovation  upon  the  milkwoman*s — 'mi-eau !  (prtx 
bably  handed  down  (o  us  from  the  Norman  times,)  which  is  not  only 
valuable  as  an  antiqnily,  but  as  a  frank  confession  that  one-half  of  the 
commodity  she  vends  is  waier. 

From  words,  which  are  the  signs  of  ideas,  the  Society  may  turn  tlicir , 
attention  to  the  signs  of  our  public-houses,  in  which  a  very  barbarous 
taste  and  a  Gothic  predilection  for  gorgons,  and  monsters  and  chima- 
ras  dire,  is  still  but  too  visible.  Since  the  recent  discoveries  in  the  in- 
terior of  Asia,  we  are  warranted  in  retaining  the  u 
tional  arms ;  but  the  good  tasle  of  the  Society  will  induce  them  to 
visit  our  ptil>lic-houses,  and  procure  the  suppression  of  all  such  pre- 
posterous symbtib  as  the  Phoenix,  the  GrifEn,  the  Green-Dragon,  the 
Blue-boar,  the  Red,  Silver,  and  Golden  Lions,  wUh  a  hundred  others; 
nor  will  they  allow  the  continuance  of  such  anomalous  conjunctions  ai 
the  Green  Man  and  Still,  which  a  recent  French  traveller  has  very  ei- 
Gusably  translated  "  L'homme  vert  et  tranquille." 

Presuming  that  my  former  letter  has  secured  the  first  gold  medal  of 
fifty  guineas,  I  have  merely  to  hint  in  conclusion  of  my  second  commu- 
nication, that  my  name  is  left  with  the  publisher,  and  that  the  two  me- 
dals may  now  be  sent  together  to  No>  51),  Con duit-«l reel.  H. 
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Does  the  reader,  perchance  not  yet  arrived  at  ^^  years  of  discretioi]/' 
love  to  sigh  forth  sweet  breath  over  the  sorrows  of  old  romance,  or  feel 
his  heart's  blood  dance  in  unison  with  its  joys?— or  does  he  yearn  to  act 
those  Joys  and  sorrows  over  again  in  fancy — to  melt  his  soul  into  bright 
thoughts,  and  coin  those  thoughts  into  burning  words,  #nd  pour  them 
forth,  clothed  in  the  purple  hue  of  love,  into  the  reluctant  or  not  reluc- 
tant ear  of  some  ideal  lady,  with  a  Greek  visage  and  mellifluous  name, 
beneath  the  shade  of  ^'  Arcadian  forests  old,"  or  in  some  rich  glade  of 
Tempe,  where  he  may  lie  at  her  feet  on  the  green  turf  by  the  hour  to- 
gether, without  the  previous  precaution  of  wrapping  himself  up  in 
lamb's  wool  ? — ^Or  is  he  albeit  a  year  or  two  older,  but  still  in  the 
rear  of  those  *'  years  of  discretion"  aforesaid,  smitten  with  the  love 
of  the  chase — ^not  as  it  is  pursued  in  these  base  and  degenerate  timeSy 
when  the  hunters  and  not  the  hunted  are  the  beasts  o(  prey — ^but  when 
there  was  glory  in  the  sport,  because  there  was  good  in  the  end  of  it 
and  danger  in  the  means  ?  Or,  best  of  all,  perhaps,  does  he  believe 
and  exult  in  those  times — whether  imaginary  or  not,  no  matter — when 
men  held  their  lives  but  ^^  at  a  pin's  fee/'  and  were  content  to  see  their 
best  blood  flow  from  them  like  water,  in  search  of  ^^  that  bubble  repu- 
tation"— not  indeed  ^^  in  the  cannon's  mouth," — for  the  cannon  and  its 
cursed  kindred  had  not  then  blown  courage  into  the  air,  and  made  skiU 
a  mockery — but  when  nothing  but  courage  might  cope  with  courage, 
and  nothing  but  skill  could  hope  to  overthrow  skill  ? — Does  the  reader, 
1  say,  chance  to  possess  any  or  all  of  these  propensities,  and  seeing 
that  they  are  proscribed  and  exploded  m  practice,  would  fain  practise 
them  in  idea?  Then  let  him  forthwith  close  his  eyes  to  all  things 
about  him,  and  plunge  headlong  into  that  sea  of  sweet  words  in  whicii 
are  floating,  like  flowers  in  a  crystal  fountain,  all  high  thoughts  and 
beautiful  imaginations — ^*  the  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia." 

But  perhaps  the  majority  of  my  readers  have  arrived  at  <^  the  years 
of  discretion"  just  referred  to ;  in  which  case  they  neither  possess  nor 
desire  to  possess  the  above-named  amiable  weaknesses :  so  that  I  must 
not  urge  them  even  to  embark  on  the  ocean  I  have  named ;  lest,  having 
neither  "  youth  at  the  prow,"  nor  "  pleasure  at  the  helm," —  neither 
Passion  to  All  the  sails  of  their  vessel,  nor  Fancy  to  endure  it  with  a 
self-moving  power  within  itself — they  may  presently  chance  to  find 
themselves  becalmed  and  lying  like  a  log  upon  the  water,  unable  either 
to  proceed  or  to  return.  But  even  these  persons,  though  they  may 
have  outlived  the  sentiment  of  intellectual  beauty,  wliich  was  bom 
and  lies  buried  within  their  breasts — ^though  they  may  have  ceased 
to  consider  mental  love  as  any  thing  mon*  than  a  subject  of  belief,  or 
iionour  as  any  thing  else  than  a  word  made  up  of  mortal  breath,  or 
beauty  as  any  thing  less  than  ''  an  association  of  ideas"— still  they  may 
like  to  recall  the  time  when  ^^  nothing  was  but  what  was  not," — as  the 
grown  man  loves  jto  remember  when  he  was  a  schoolboy,  not  because 
he  liked  to  be  what  he  then  toasy  but  because  he  </t«-likes  to  be  what 
he  now  is — still  they  may  not  object  to  look  upon  the  express  images  of 
what  cannot  be,  by  ^^  the  light  that  never  was j^  rather  than  remain  for  ever 
the  discontented  denizens  of  that  daikness  which  they  believe  to  exist 
because  they  feel  it,  though  they  refuse  to  believe  in  the  brightness  that 
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Is  paMed  awEiy  from  Uiem,  for  the  aanic  reason.  If,  I  nay,  the  above  i 
class  of  persons  choose  to  renew  their  intercourse  with  these  "  airy 
nothtna?'  in  default  of  tliosc  subslnntial  somethings  which  cannot  fill 
ihi  ir  place, — let  them  fly  lo  the  Astrophel  and  Stella — to  the  songs 
and  sonnets — luid  above  all,  tu  the  Defence  of  Poesy,  of  Sir  Philip 
Sydney. 

When  ilie  ■bove-nnmed  classes  of  persons  have  followed  this  firsl 
part  of  my  counsel,  1  shnll  prohably  have  lililo  occasion  to  urge  upon 
them  that  lo  which  it  is  intended  to  lead — namely,  that  ihey  pay  a  visit, 
eillier  by  themselves  or  with  me,  to  Penshurst  Castle.  But  there  is  still 
another  cluss  for  whom  inm^inary  reiilitiej,  so  to  sjieak,  are  not  enough 
— but  they  muM  have  langihle  ones  in  addition  ;  they  are  not  saitsfied 
with  Mr.  Coleridge  for  harin^  written  lite  Ancient  Ulariner,  and  the 
Stanzas  to  Love,  but  ibry  would  have  had  him  distinguish  himself  at 
the  Uaille  of  Waterloo !  To  them,  t)ie  must  convincing  proof  that  Lord 
Bymn  has  wi'ittcn  poetry  is,  that  he  has  swam  across  the  Hellespont. 
And  they  did  not  believe  that  Mr.  Kean  could  play  Lear  till  they  heard 
that  he  could  play  Harlequin  I  But  as  my  charily  somewhat  excecdeth, 
and  aj  moreover  I  hold  that  our  reason  is  never  belter  employed  than 
when  it  is  accounting  for  the  unreasonableness  of  others,  I  can  excuse 
even  lhe§e  persons,  and  would  willingly  entice  ihem  to  perform  a  pil- 
grimsge  with  me  through  the  desolate  courts,  the  desened  halb,  and 
the  mouldering  chambers  of  Penshursi  Castle.  I  must  therefore  re- 
mind ihein,  tliat  the  ilislingulshed  person  in  virtue  of  whose  birth  thesa 
halls  hove  become  sacred  enclosures,  and  these  courts  classical  ground, 
was  not  only  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  and  writers  of  ht| 
day — (of  which  day  the  like  has  not  been  seen,  either  before  or  since) 
— but  that  he  was  "  the  observed  of  all  observers"  in  all  other  things 
"  ilmt  may  become  a  man :" — that  he  not  only  wrote  a  story  ih^ 
young  liearls  may  nllernniely  sigh  and  smile  over  till  ihey  grow  ola, 
and  old  ones  till  they  grow  young  again,  but  tliat  hb  whole  life 
employed  in  acting  such  an  one : — that  whether  in  the  court  oi 
camp,  in  hall  or  in  bower,  in  the  council  or  the  field,  Sir  Philip  Sydney 
bore  the  palm  from  all  competitors — or  rather  all  competition,  for  il 
cea«ed  lo  be  so  when  Ae  came  among  them,  and  waived  tlielr  claims  in 
token  of  hb  undisputed  supremacy ; — that,  in  fact,  if  it  were  anked,  by 
an  emjuirer  into  that  most  brilliant  period  of  our  English  annals,  who 
wni  the  most  finished  courtier  and  gentleman  of  the  day  ?  who  was  the 
wisest  counsellor?  who  was  the  bravest  soldier ?  who  the  pink  of- 
knighthood  and  the  flower  of  chivalry  ?  who  tite  favourite  of  a  monarch 
whose  favourites  were  her  yriend*  .' — In  short,  who  was  par  excellenCt 
the  glory  of  England,  and  the  admiration  of  surrounding  nations " 
I1ie  answer  to  dU  must  be — Sir  Philii*  Sydney.  Let  us  ilien  pay  m 
visit  to  his  birth-place  with  the  same  reverence  that  we  should  leel  is 
Uiding  beside  bis  grave ;  but  without  a  tinge  of  t)ial  melancholy  whicfc 
k  grave,  however  triumphntit  a  one,  might  inspire. 
Penshurst  Castle  is  Mtueted  in  n  lovely  valley  lying  at  the  fool  of  a' 
,<  of  the  Kentish  hills,  neiir  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  forms 
e  delightful  morning  tides,  with  which  ttie  neighbourhood  of  thai 
I  romantic  of  English  villages  abounds.  But  the  approach  lo  Pei^ 
purst  from  the  L<indon  road  is  even  still  more  bemiliful  than  the  abovej 
i  il  has  ih«  additional  merit  ofbeieg  the  one  by  which,  in  all  probfr^ 
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bility.  Sir  Philip  Sydney  himself  passed  in  his  passages  between  lus 
paternal  walls  and  that  court  of  which  he  was  the  brightest  ornament 
and  the  best  support.  This  road  turns  to  the  right  out  of  the  great 
London  road,  about  three  milos  on  this  side  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  and 
lies  the  whole  way  along  the  topmost  edge  of  that  range  of  high  ground 
at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  valley  I  have  just  named ;  so  thai  the  lovely 
valley  itself  lies  within  the  traveller's  view  at  every  point  where  the 
road-side  trees  open  to  admit  the  sight  of  it.  Nothing  can  be  more 
charming  than  these  various  vistas  that  salute  you  through  each  <^ien- 
ing ;  and  what  on  the  present  occasion  adds  to  the  charm  of  them  is, 
that  they  are  all  purely  and  exclusively  English  in  their  character ;  as 
all  ought  to  be,  tliat  in  any  way  connects  itself  with  one,  who,  with  all 
the  variety  of  his  accomplishments,  made  it  hb  boast  and  glory  to  be 
an  Englishman  in  them  all. 

Passing  along  for  about  three  miles  of  this  almost  private  road,  (for 
it  leads  only  to  the  little  village'  of  Penshurst,)  the  views  that  present 
themselves  from  time  to  time,  though  varying  in  detail,  are  all  of  a 
similar  kind,— consisting  of,  first,  the  delicious  declivity  of  the  hill  in 
the  summit  of  which  the  road  is  situated, — sweeping  down  abruptly 
for  a  space,  and  then  gently,  till  it  meets  the  meadows  that  lie  at  its 
feet,  and  everywhere  clothed  with  a  rich  garment  of  trees  of  every 
variety  of  hue,  interspersed  at  intervals  with  bright  spots  of  pasture,  or 
rich  corn-fields  ;  and  then  the  valley  itself,  presenting  one  wide  flush 
of  cultivation,  studded  here  and  there  with  Ihtle  villages  embosomed 
in  groves  of  trees,  and  looking,  at  a  distance,  like  summer-houses  erected 
in  a  rich  garden. 

Passing  along  this  lovely  road  for  about  three  miles,  at  the  end  of 
that  distance  the  little  village  of  Penshurst  is  seen  terminating  the  pros- 
pect of  the  valley,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  the  Castle  rises,  overlooking  all 
around  it  with  an  air  of  modest  superiority,  as  if,  like  its  once  illustrious 
inhabitant,  it  were  anxious  to  be  above  those  about  it,  not  that  it  might 
look  down  upouy  but  only  beyond  them.  Beside,  and  as  if  forming  a 
part  of  it,  the  village  church  lifts  its  unpresuming  walls  ;  as  if  to  remind 
us  that  he,  whose  fame  has  attracted  us  here,  was  no  less  good  than 
great — no  less  pious  than  wise  and  kind  and  brave. 

The  building  is  of  an  irregular  construction,  and  presents  no  parti- 
cular points  for  description,  or  even  for  admiration.  Neither  does  it, 
from  the  distance  that  we  are  now  contemplating  it,  present  any  marks 
of  decay.  It  may,  for  any  thing  we  can  see  to  the  contrary,  be  exactly 
in  the  state  that  it  was  at  the  period  we  arc  now  connecting  it  with ;  for 
it  was  then  an  antique  building,  and  was  granted  to  the  Sydneys  by 
Edward  VI. — ^having  been  forfeited  to  the  crown  by  its  forrncr  posses- 
sors. This  being  the  case,  we  may  do  well,  now  that  the  road 
before  us  begins  to  descend  and  wind  down  towards  the  castle,  to 
think  of  it  as  it  was  when  he  inhabited  it  who  would  have  equally 
illustrated  it  to  the  Imagination,  whether  it  had  been  the  humblest  cot- 
tage that  it  now  overlooks,  or  the  palace  of  a  prince.  We  shall  thus, 
on  reaching  it,  add  a  zest  to  our  visit,  whicli  nothing  but  contrast  is 
capahle  of  producing.  Let  us  think  of  it,  then,  at  the  period  when  it 
stood  here  alone,  the  lord  of  the  rich  valley  which  its  topmost  windows 
overiook ;  when  its  courts  were  thronged  with  gay  attendants  and 
pampered  menials,  and  its  halls  were  alive  xrith  the  noise  of  the  ban- 
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<Hi«;  and  its  chamtK'rs  echoed  to  the  light  footsteps  of  the  revellers  ;  • 
and  its  bowers  were  cooscious  ol'  the  lover's  whispers,  or  were  whisper- 
ing their  own  sweet  music  into  the  poet's  ear : — lor  here  Spenser  me-  ' 
dilated  his  rich  lays,  and  Waller  sighed  in  sweet  rhymes  to  his  Sa- 
charissa.     Let  us,  as  we  descend  the  steep  declivity  that  leads  to  the 
castle,  and  lose  sight  of  il  in  passing  over  the  little  bridge  and  through 
the  village,  thipk  of  it  under  the  above  aspect,  and  coDoecc  ii  with  the 
kind  of  associations  there  alluded  to ;  and  then,  passing  through  the 
church-yard,  an  ominous  road  J  and  over  the  little  stile  that  divides  , 
the  latter  from  the  park,  approach  the  great  gate  of  entrance,  and  knock, 
with  an  undecided  hand,  fur  admittance. 

The  scene  is  somewhat  difTereni  from  that  which  we  have  just  looked 
at  in  fancy.  The  knocker  falls  h  dead  weight  upon  the  decaying  door, 
anij  there  is  no  answering  sound  within  to  say  thai  it  is  heard  ;  all  is 
silent  us  the  graves  that  we  have  just  passed  by  lo  arrive  here.  We 
may  venture  to  knock  again,  and  less  gently :  but  not  without  waiting 
more  than  the  due  lime  between, — for  we  are  not  beneath  the  portico 
of  u  modem  mansion  in  May-fair,  and  there  b  no  sleek  porter  seated  in 
the  hall  within,  who  has  mbtaken  our  modest  rap  for  that  of  a  poor 
relation,  and  tlierefore  wails  lo  have  it  repeated.  But  hark  '.  a  lumber- 
ing iread  upon  the  stone  pavement  of  the  inner  court  proclaims  that 
we  have  been  heard — and  see .'  the  wicket  opens  slowly  and  we  are  in- 
vited to  enter.  13ut  who  is  il  that  offers  us  this  courtesy  f — Is  Ihit  tlie 
sole  warder  of  Pcnshurst  Castle — this  fine  hale  old  countryman,  who 
looks  frcMh  from  the  plough, — in  his  trim  smock-frock,  his  blue  worsted 
hose,  his  hobnailed  shoes,  and  his  slouched  hat  doffed  to  no  one  ?  Is 
it  by  him  that  we  are  to  be  led  through  the  halls  that  once  echoed  lo 
the  tread  of  the  Sydneys,  ihe  Pembroke's,  and  the  Leicesters  ?  No 
rantler — as  all  is  changed  that  we  are  to  see,  perhaps  this  is  not  the  worst 
change  we  shall  encounter  before  we  leave  the  spot.  But  let  us  be  con- 
lent  ;  for  one  thing,  ai  least,  nothing  can  cliange :  these  are  the  halls 
of  the  Sydneys — of  Thb  Sionev — every  stone  of  this  court,  and  every  i 
plank  of  ihe  chambers  liial  we  are  about  to  puce,  "  prate  of  his  where- 
about," and  the  very  winds  that  whistle  through  the  broken  casements, 
and  behind  the  tatlered  tapestries, 

'*  Pipe  to  the  ifMTit  ditliet  ot  nu  lont' :" 

ao  let  us  brace  up  our  thoughts,  and  cheerfully  complete  Ihe  object  of 
our  visit — which  was  to  look  upon  what  remains,  noi  to  lament  what 
has  passed  away. 

Passing  through  the  wicket-door  which  is  cut  in  the  great  arched 
gate  of  entrance,  we  find  ourselves  beneath  a  lofty  vaulted  gateway, 
which  leaiis  lo  a  square  paved  court  or  quadrangle ;  and  traversing 
this,  we  reach  another  lofiy  door  which  leads  into  a  narrow  dark  pas- 
sage, a  few  paces  on  the  right  of  which  b  the  entrance  lo  tlie  jn-eat 
baronial  hnll.  Tliis  is  the  lai^esl  and  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
building ;  becnuse  that  which  is  most  characteristic  of  the  limes  in  con- 
nesion  wilh  which  we  are  dbposed  to  think  of  it,  and  probably  more  in 
its  original  state  than  any  other  part.  In  len^h  it  occupies  llio  whole 
side  ofihccourt  through  which  we  have  just  passed;  and  its  height  is  pro- 
ponionate — the  pointed  roof  be ine  supported  by  great  oaken  beams, black 
witb  the  smoke  of  the  fire  thai  occupied  (he  centre  spot  of  the  hull.  The 
il  of  red  brickwork  j  on  either  side  from  end  to  end  st;tnd  mas-   ■ 
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sive  oaken  tables  and  benches — apparently  as  old  as  the  hail  itself,  and 
witnesses  of  all  that  has  passed  in  it ;  the  tall  pointed  windows  ascend 
nearly  to  the  roof^  commencing  at  about  half  the  height  of  the  walk, 
and  between  them,  on  these  damp-stained  waUs,  are  painted,  in  bUd 
and  wliite,  rude  gigantic  figures  of  armed  warriors  ;  and  finally,  over 
the  entrance  door,  at  a  great  height  against  the  wall,  is  placed  a  suit  ot 
armour — black  with  age — (as  indeed  every  thing  is  which  this  hall  coft* 
tains.)  This  armoiu-  is  said  to  have  been  worn  by  Sir  Philip  Sydney  a 
the  battle  where  he  received  his  death ;  but  we  shall  do  well  to  pay  but 
little  attention  to  on-dit%  of  this  kind.  In  regard  to  objects  of  thu  na- 
ture,— where  there  is  the  slightest  room  for  doubt,  no  satisfaction  can 
be  felt  in  the  contemplation  of  them.  And  it  is  on  this  accoont  that, 
while  relics  of  every  kind  excite  but  little  attention,  however  interest^ 
ing  the  circumstances  or  the  persons  with  which  they  may  be  said  to 
have  been  connected — ^the  locales  that  are  in  any  way  associated  wA 
similar  circumstances,  are  always  worth  exploring  ;  for  these  cannot 
be  changed,  or  tampered  with,  or  destroyed.  I  would  not  give  apenaj 
iee  to  see  this  armour,  which  is  said  to  have  clasped  the  body  of  Sir 
Philip  Sydney,  and  to  have  been  present  (as  it  were)  at  the  closinf 
scene  of  his  noble  life.  And  yet  I  would  not  have  missed  pacing  tk 
courts  where  he  has  trodden,  and  passing  through  the  hails  where  Ir 
has  breathed,  for  more — ^than  any  one  would  have  given  me  to  sti> 
away. 

Passing  out  of  the  great  hull  (in  which  our  innocent  attendant  woodm 
what  we  can  have  found  to  admire,  since  he  has  seen  it  so  often  and 
found  nothing  to  admire  in  it  yet — )  we  are  led  up  a  narrow  staircaisp, 
to  what  is  called  the  ball-room.  This  is  a  long  spacious  apartment, 
without  furniture,  except  a  itctyf  faded  pictures,  the  tattered  hangings  oi' 
the  walls,  and  some  broken  mirrors  that  serve  to  multiply  the  desob- 
tion  on  which  they  look.  A  portrait  in  this  room,  of  Lady  Elixabetb 
Sydney  is  the  only  one  worth  attention.  Without  much  beauty,  ii 
blends,  in  a  very  pleasing  manner,  a  calm  courtly  dignity,  with  tlie 'mild 
sweetness  of  nature.  An  ante-room  adjoining  this  apartment  leads  ib 
to  another,  called  Queen  Elizabeth^s  drawing-room.  In  this  room  the 
mixture  of  remnants  of  antiquated  splendour,  with  bareness  and  decay, 
produce  even  a  more  desolate  effect  than  the  entire  emptiness  o(  ih»* 
other  apartments.  Here  a  few  faded  pictures,  set  in  tarnished  frames, 
hang,  as  if  in  mockery,  on  the  mouldering  walls,  and  round  the  rooni 
are  placed  a  set  of  old  chairs  and  a  sopha,  of  gold  and  crimson  velvet, 
every  one  of  which  is  falling  to  pieces,  and  strewing  with  its  mildewrd 
fragments  the  bare  worm-eaten  floor.  Two  or  three  of  the  pictures, 
however,  are  worth  attention  ;  one,  in  particular,  of  the  Countess  oi 
Pembroke — she  for  whom  the  Arcadia  was  written — she  whom  Ben 
Jonson  celebrates  as  "  tlie  subject  of  all  verse" — is  very  interesting. 
With  even  less  of  actual  beauty  than  lier  relative  in  the  last  room,  there 
is  that  about  her  look,  of  mingled  wisdom  and  goodness,  which  makc» 
us  feel  that  she  was  not  unworthy  of  the  immortality  she  has  gained. 
There  is  also  a  portrait  of  the  young  Lord  Lisle,  when  a  boy,  which  is 
very  airy,  elegant,  and  lordly. 

There  are  two  other  apartments,  each  in  a  similar  state  with  the 
foregoing,  one  of  which  is  called  the  Tapestry  Room,  and  the  other  the 
Picture  Gallery.  The  walls  of  this  last  are  pearly  covered  with  paint- 
ings, most  of  them  in  a  wretched  state  of  decay,  and  many  of  which 
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Ken  to  bave  deserved  o  better  (aW  tban  to  lie  left  to  rot  on  the  damp 
walls  when  all  things  else  were  rem»i%ed.  Then^  arc  two,  however,  in 
the  recess  of  thf  window,  by  Itenibrnndi  which  arc  of  great  meiii,  and 
in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation ;  and  also  one  by  Holbein,  whiuh  ts 
exceedingly  fine. 

1^1  us  now  take  an  ahrupl  leave  of  this  spot,  test  the  condilion  in 
which  we  find  it  sbiiuld  tempt  us  into  a  train  of  reflections  nnsuited  to 
the  feelings  which  should  alune  occupy  the  mind,  when  thinking  of  tlie 
illusirious  person  whose  fame  has  attracted  us  hither.  If  the  desten- 
danls  uf  thi:  Sydney  (who  are  still  in  possession  of  tins  domain^  liitnk 
fit  to  cherbh  the  memory  of  their  ancesinr  elsewhere  than  on  tri«'  spot 
which  he  litis  illu^trai<^d  by  his  works  and  beautified  with  liis  actual  pre> 
sciice,  wlio  lias  any  rij^ht  t«  complain  of  ihem  ?  Perchance  ihey  think 
tbai,  in  thus  abaudunint;  the  spot  lo  the  mercy  of  Time,  and  leaving 
it  free  to  the  visits  uf  poor  pilgrims  like  myself,  who  go  lo  it  once 
in  their  lives  as  they  would  to  the  slirine  of  a  patron-snini, — they 
b«tcr  evince  their  sense  of  the  self-preserving  qualities  of  tlieir  nnres- 
tgr's  name  and  fame,  than  if  they  made  it  the  scene  of  modern  "  Christ- 
mas feslivilies,"  aliooting-parlies,  and  the  like.  And  1  do  not  know 
but  they  are  in  thi;  right.  His  memory  had  belter  be  left  to  itself  than 
cherished  unwoiihily.  And,  to  say  the  truth,  1  scarcely  know  by  what 
autteard  manifesliUions  that  memory  coaid  be  wonliily  cherished,  in 
times  like  these,  in  which  he  himself  could  not  have  existed,  and  in 
which  he  would  not  if  he  could. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  lengthen  (his  paper  by  recalling  the 
detiiib  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  life,  as  the  records  uf  it  are  accessible  tu 
must.  But  still  the  reader  may  like  to  h:ive  a  brief  note  of  it  at  hiuid, 
instead  of  being  compelled  to  trace  such  a  one  for  himself  out  of  the 
various  e^Elraneous  matters  that  arc  usually  connected  with  memoirs  of 
persons  of  whom  so  few  facts  are  known. 

He  was  born  at  Penshiirst  in  the  year  1554,  and  before  the  age  of 
twelve  years  he  had  shown  so  ex tr: [ordinary  a  precocity  of  talent  that  in 
1560  he  was  entered  at  Christ  church  college,  Oxford.  His  tutor 
here,  Dr.  Thomas  Thornton,  afterward*  considered  it  so  great  an 
honour  to  have  Iiad  him  fur  a  pupil,  that  lie  caused  it  to  be  mentioned 
on  his  tomb,  now  in  the  church  of  Ledbury  in  Herefordshire.  It  is  not 
known  exactly  at  what  period  he  ijuitted  Oxford  for  Cambridge,  or  at 
what  college  he  belonged  in  the  latter  univcrnty;  but  he  was  certainly 
ihrre — "  probably  at  Trinity,"  £ouch  says",  and  Fuller  speaks  of  his 
parts  Hnd  learning  in  the  lolliest  terms.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  in 
l.'iT'a — thnt  is,  when  he  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age — he  had  com- 
pleted bis  studies )  for  in  that  year  he  went  abroail  on  bis  travels,  and 
was  at  I'aris  during  the  dreadful  massacre  of  the  Huegonots,  and  very 
narrowly  escape*!  ilteir  fate  himself — having  been  evidently  marked  out 
a»  a  sharer  of  it.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Henry  the  Fourtli, 
ilien  Henry  Dourbon,  King  of  Navarre.  During  1572  and  tlie  two 
following  years,  he  pursued  bis  travels  tbmugli  France,  Italy,  fee.  be- 
coming acquainted,  ajuong  otiier  dislinguished  persons,  with  Tasso ; 
and  in  1575  he  returned  lo  F.ngland,  and  bec.-mie  tliudeli[:bi  and  glory 
uf  the  court  and  couiKil  uf  F.lisubctli^-heing  universally  btiiled  and  ac- 
knowledged as  "  tlw  presiduit  of  nobienesse  and  chcvalrie."' 
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Another  notice  of  him  by  that  exqnisite  poet,  written  after  his  death, 
when  the  imputation  of  flattery  or  the  hope  of  patronage  were  ooi 
of  the  question,  will  convey  a  striking  idea  of  the  estimation  in  whicb 
he  was  held. 

"  Remembrance  of  that  most  heroicke  spirit. 
The  heavens'  pride,  the  glorie  of  our  daies. 
Which  now  triompheth  thro*  immortal  merit 
Of  his  brave  virtues,  crown'd  with  lastinf^  baues 
Of  heavcnlie  blisse  and  everlasting  praise ; 
Who  first  my  muse  did  lift  out  of  the  flore 
To  sing  his  sweet  delights  in  lowlie  laies. 
Bids  me,  &c." 

Little  IS  known  with  certainty  of  the  detail  of  his  Ufe,  from  the  tiise 
he  returned  to  England  in  1575  till  he  left  it  finally  in  1585  ;  except 
that  he  was  sent  on  an  important  mission  to  Vienna^  and  that  while  « 
home  he  held  the  oflice  of  Cup-bearer  to  the  Queen.  It  was,  howefcr, 
during  this  latter  period  that  he  wrote  his  works^  the  principal  of  wU 
(the  Arcadia)  was  not  published  till  after  lus  death,  and  was  not  i^ 
tended  by  him  to  have  been  published  at  all — being  merely  wiittes  k 
the  amusement  of  his  beloved  and  accomplished  sister,  the  CoantCMcf 
Pembroke. 

In  1585  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Flushing  ;  and  almost  iflui^ 
diately  after  this,  being  abo  general  of  horse  under  his  nncle  the  EmA 
of  Leicester,  he  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh  at  the  battle  of  Zu^ikD, 
of  which,  after  remaining  some  time  in  a  precarious  state,  he  died 
The  story  of  his  having  given  to  a  common  soldier,  who  lay  dymgnm 
him  on  the  field  of  battle,  a  cup  of  water  which  had  been  brought  t0 
him  to  quench  the  feverish  thirst  arising  from  his  wound,— fayiog 
^^  This  man's  necessity  is  greater  than  mine," — ^is  weU  known. 

There  are  two  circumstances  worth  mentioning  in  conclusion :  wUk 
lying  on  his  death-bed  he  composed  an  ode  referring  to  his  feelings  ind 
situation  (which,  however,  is  not  extant)  ;  and  on  his  death  there  m 
a  general  mourning  in  England  among  the  gentry,  and  I  believe  it  wtf 
extended  to  several  other  courts  of  Europe.  %, 
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When  fire  sets  the  forests  on  blaze. 

It  expires  on  their  desolate  track ; 
But  the  love  which  has  lighted  our  dajrs, 

Still  bums  when  our  prospecto  are  black. 

I  must  go  to  the  Huron's  wild  grounds, 
Whilst  thou  bloom'st  to  thine  own  nathre  aun  ; 

Oh,  the  ocean  that  parts  us  has  bounds. 
But  the  grief  of  our  parting  has  none. 

Can  the  eagle  fly  home  to  his  mate  ? 

Can  he  build  by  Niagara's  foam? 
And  are  we  interdicted  by  fate 

From  a  spot  of  the  world  for  our  home? 

Thou  art  lost  to  me  ev*n  as  the  dead, 

And  our  tears  unavailingly  flow ; 
Vet  to  think  they  could  cease  to  be  shed, 

Would  be  worse  than  thb  bnrdtn  of  woe. 


(     6S3     ) 
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In  a  Second  Letter  to  a  Friend. 

Mv  Inst  lelter  concluded  with  ibc  trial  of  the  Orange  rioters.  While 
the  pulilic  minrf  wus  Rgiitnied  by  the  forensic  conipst,  a  i 
abiindiinl  itource  of  bitternf.-u  wiis  unst-aled.  The  death  of  Mr.  Hans 
Iliimillon  (of  wKoin  1  know  nothing  except  that  I  have  seen  hltn  read 
hh  !ipptches  from  his  hat)  occuaioned  a  vacancy  in  the  renrcseniation 
af  ihr  ciiunly  of  Dublin.  Sir  Cowpton  Domville,  who  always  voted 
againKt  the  Cathiilicx,  hui  of  whom  it  was  suid  (hat  he  was  ready  to 
liledgc  hinisell'  thai  he  would  never  speak  again-Ht  iheni,  was  persuaded 
to  Icnve  the  retirement  of  private  life,  fur  the  silent  tranc)itillily  of 
wliidi  lie  seeina  to  be  eminently  fitted,  and  upon  the  strength  of  tlie 
Orange  party,  backed  with  twenty  tbousMnU  pounds  a  year,  to  offer  ' 
hitDselfas  an  appropriate  successor,  which  be  ccrtaunly  wta  calculated 
to  be,  to  the  •'  late  lamented  member."  Circumstances  BU|>eareU  to 
have  combijied  for  his  success.  The  Catholic  interest  wliicli  centered 
among  the  middle-men,  had  seemingly  been  annihilated  by  llie  pence, 
and  Protestant  nsrendancy  was  siMKed  in  fee-simple  of  the  whote  county. 
The  political  epidemic,  which  had  broken  out  like  a  niornl  typhus, 
raged  through  all  classes,  and  olmoHt  every  landed  proprietor  had 
cauiiht  the  infection.  Calculating  upon  the  entire  subserviency  of  their 
tenantry,  the  gentry  of  the  county  entered  into  an  apparently  invincible 
combination  in  favour  of  Sir  Compton,  who  started  aii  the  ehampion  of 
Orangc^ism.  The  certainty  of  a  triumph  proiiuced  a  premature  intoxi- 
cation, anil  the  anticipated  election  of  Sir  Coinpton  was  held  out  as  a 
test  of  their  supremacy  as  unequivocal  as  if  he  were  already  »eateU  in 
the  House.  This  preposterous  vaunt  wounded  the  pride  of  the  oppo- 
site pftfty  to  the  quick,  and  Luke  Whyte  was  not  slow  to  perceive  that 
the  moment  had  at  last  arrived  for  the  achievement  of  the  darling 
olijeci  of  his  ambition,  in  the  advancement  of  his  son  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  coimty.  Voa  hove  not,  pcThnps,  heard  of  Luke  Whyte,  but 
he  is  well  wonh  a  glance,  and  in  this  desultory  oiittine,  1  propose  to 
give  you  ratlier  a  sketch  of  the  individuals  engaged  in  the  passing  incK 
dents,  than  a  grave  and  formal  detail  of  the  events  in  which  they  were 
involved. 

Luke  Whyte  is  in  Ireland  a  person  of  considenible  importance,  al- 
though in  England  he  would  in  all  likelihood  have  been  almost  un- 
known. So  many  strange  and  sudden  productions  of  fortune  are  thrown 
up  by  the  rich  commercial  soil  of  tCngland,  that  they  seldom  attract  a 
very  peciiUar  notice;  while  in  Ireland  the  means  of  acquisition  a 
limited,  that  the  weahh  of  Luke  Whyte  is  regarded  as  prodigious. 
The  pouch  and  paunch  uf  tite  hugexl  alderman  of  Cheapside  a: 
beyond  the  oniulatjon  of  the  humblest  tenant  of  a  desk,  who, 
nipping  of  his  pen,  casts  through  a  dusky  window  an  aspiring  glance 
Bi  the  ponderous  citizen,  and  cheered  by  the  golden  model,  bends  with 
alacrity  to  his  work  again ;  but  when  the  spare  figure  of  Luke  Whyte 

flldcs  like  the  ghost  of  Croesus  through  College-green,  where  is  the 
iibernian  shopbny  who  ever  dreamed  of  compassing  his  portentous 
treasures  ?  In  truth,  the  amusing  fortune  of  tliis  singularly  prosperous 
n  defcNiR  all  conjraure  of  the  means  by  which  it  could  have  been 
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accumulated.  Some  forty  years  ago  he  would  have  furnished  matter 
for  the  ecstasies  of  Mr.  Wordsworth.  If  the  profound  author  of  the 
Excursion  had  seen  him  in  one  of  the  peregrinations  incidental  to  hk 
itinerant  profession,  he  might  have  derived  many  valuable  hints  finoB 
so  interesting  a  prototype,  and  added  to  the  sublime  beauties  of  that 
admirable  poem.  Its  hero  and  Mr.  Whyte  were  of  the  same  craft,  or, 
to  speak  more  appropriately  both  with  respect  to  Mr.  Whyte  and  Air. 
Wordsworth,  of  die  same  mystery.  To  avoid  the  use  of  an  ignoble 
word  from  which  the  poet  has  studiously  abstained,  and  express  the 
fact  with  circumlocutory  dignity,  Mr.  Whyte  was  no  more  or  less  thu 

A  wandering  merchant,  bent  beneath  his  load. 

The  latter  consisted  of  books  which  he  carried  through  various  paitsof 
the  country ;  and  I  have  heard  old  men  say  that  they  remember  to 
have  seen  him  with  his  cargo  of  portable  literature  upon  his  bad, 
toiling  upon  a  blustering  day  along  the  road,  and  driving  a    hard  bar- 
gain for  Cordery  or  Cornelius  Nepos  at  the  door  of  a  village-schooL 
When  he  had  acquired  a  sufficient  sum,  through  dint  of  his  vagrant  ia- 
dustry,  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  travelling,  he  fixed  himself  u 
more  permanent  importance  at  a  stall  in  a  small  sdley  called  CramptoD- 
court,  and  soon  afterwards  purchased  a  shop.     Book-piracy  was  it 
that  time  legal  in  Ireland,  and  the  buccaneers  of  literature  drove  a 
profitable  trade.     Luke  Wh3rte  accordingly  became  a  publisher.    He 
next  engaged  in  speculations  in  the  lottery,  from  the  lottery  he  plunged 
into  the  funds,  and  turned  the  rebellion  to  good  account.     Farther  1 
am  unable  to  trace  his  progress  to  the  golden  summit  on  which  he 
stands  ;  but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  is  now  worth  a  million  of  mooej. 
He  is  largely  endowed  with  good  sense ;  and  so  far  from  blushing  at 
the  former  inferiority  of  his  station,  he  looks  back  from  his  elevatioi 
with  a  sentiment  of  honourable  pride  upon  the  road  which  has  con- 
ducted him  to  such  an  eminence.     It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  his 
manners  are  wholly  free   from   vulgarity,  and   not    only  unaffected, 
but  highly  polished,  and  not  without  a  cast  of  the  court.     Stronglj 
as  he  is  attached  to  gold,  he  is  still  more  fond  of  power,  and  never 
allows  his  avarice  to  interfere  with    his  ambition.      Previous  •  to  the 
Dublin  election    he   had   already   secured  the  representation  of  the 
county  of  Leitrim  for  himself.     He  next  aimed  at  putting  his  son  m 
parliament  for  Dublin.     He  had  failed  on  two  occasions  in  a  contest 
with  Colonel  Talbot,  and  expended  an  immense  sum  of  money  in  the 
adventure.     The  popular  feelings  had  been  enlisted  by  Colonel  Tal- 
bot, and  bore  down  the  thousands  of  his  competitor,  who  now  pe^ 
ceived  that  in  opposing  Sir  Compton  Domville,  he  might  marshal  the 
very  means  upon  his  side,  to  which  his  former  defeat  might  have  been 
attributed.     Accordingly  he  proposed  his  son  at  the  hustings — threw 
his  coffers  open,  and  announced  himself  the  champion  of  the  Papists. 
The  popish  party,  seeing  the  treasures  of  Luke  W  hyte  imclosed,  took 
heart  at  the  sight,  and  their  leaders  formed  themselves  into  a  committee 
for  his  support.     The  most  efficient  amongst  tlie  latter  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Murphy,  commonly  called  Billy  Miurphy,  in  the  mer- 
cantile parlance  of  Dublin.     His  history  may  be  told  in  Uiree  wcMrds : — 
he  stalled  in  life  whhout  a  guinea — was  in  the  secret  in  98 — ^fled  the 
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rounlry — came  back  when  all  his  associates  hnd  bren  banged — en- ' ' 
gngtrd  in  the  trade  c{  n  sulesmaster,  and  i«  non'  worth  10,000/.  a-year. 
Billy  i.s  one  of  lli^  shrewdest  and  most  enei^ic  men  in  Dublin,  lie 
has  been  turned  inlo  an  aristocrnt  by  circunuiance,  but  is  by  nature  a 
re|mliticiui,  and  loolu  sa  slirewd,  so  bold,  iuid  durk,  that  he  mny  be  re- 
garded  as  a  kind  of  beau  ideal  of  Captnin  Rock.  Among  the  Catholics 
he  affects  mnderation,  from  a  certun  affectation  of  gentility,  but  the 
old  leaven  of  98  occasionally  breaks  out.  He  felt  a  jusi  indi(>nalian  at 
the  insolence  of  the  anccndatiry  faction,  and  embarked  with  honourable 
ardour  in  the  cbuk  of  Popery  and  Whyte.  With  n  bag  uf  gold  in  one 
hand,  and  with  the  cross  in  tho  other,  Billy  Murphy  was  irrMistlble, 
His  eloquenci:  was  of  a  tang^ilile  son,  and  was  immediately  felt  through 
the  whole  county.  The  tialrintic  rhetorick  of  Mr.  O'ConncI  was  blend- 
ed  with  the  more  jmlpable  logic  of  the  groat  potentate  of  Smiihfield. 
The  great  popular  orator,  not  contented  with  an  harangue  to  the  nuil-' 
litude  upon  the  hustings,  went  u  kind  of  circuit  through  the  chapets 
upon  the  sea-coast.  Ureal  numbers  of  the  freeholders  of  Dublin  are 
fishermen,  who,  even  near  the  metropolis,  exiiibit  the  wildness,  and  almost 
tlie  mood  of  the  tempestuous  element  from  which  their  livelihood  is 
obtained.  They  of  course  had  heard  of  the  renowned  O'Connel,  hut 
the  real  presence  of  the  orator  had  never  before  been  presented  to  ihem. 
He  addressed  them  in  their  native  tongtie,  and  infused  all  the  artifice 
of  a  long-practised  pleader  into  its  rude  and  barbarous  strength.  To 
these  efforts  tlie  ccvoperation  of  the  Catholic  clergy  was  united.  It  was 
nrged  es  a  matter  of  reproach  to  them  that  they  interfered  ;  but  it  was 
forgotten  that  every  Protestant  clergyman  in  the  county  was  cnihu- 
sinnicnily  devoted  to  Sir  Compton  Domville,  with  the  single  and  signal 
exception  of  Sir  Harcnurt  Lees,  who,  true  to  his  nature,  if  not  to  Ins 
opinions,  gnve  bis  vote  to  the  Popish  candidate.  This  union  of  gold, 
lutriolism,  and  religion,  was  attended  with  its  legitimate  results ;  nor 
is  .-( to  be  nmch  (voii<h;red  at,  and  still  less  perhaps  is  it  to  be  deplored, 
ihiil  the  Irish  peasatit  sliould,  imder  these  combined  incentives,  have 
been  debauched  Irom  that  subserviency  to  his  landlord,  which,  in  the 
estimate  of  every  petty  squire,  should  be  as  uncalctilatlng  as  the  alle- 
eiance  of  the  oi  to  the  driver  who  goads  him  to  the  stall.  So  highly 
wrought  wfts  (he  enthnsiasm  of  the  people,  that  in  tlie  space  of  a  few 
days  the  opulent,  and  hitherto  absolute  proprietors  of  the  county,  were 
left  destitute  of  all  inllnencp,  and  without  the  power  of  eommanding  a 
single  vote.  Tlie  frieae-conted  imtriots,  who  were  sent  in  droves  to  the 
election-booths  in  order  to  vote  for  Sir  Complon,  under  the  very  eye 
and  to  the  beard  of  their  astounded  masters,  flourislied  their  shillelulis 
and  shouted  for  whiskey,  religion,  and  Colonel  Whyte.  The  scents 
exhibited  at  the  hustings  were  full  of  ferocious  drollery.  The  mo- 
immt  a  freeholder  appeared  at  them,  who  intimated  an  intention  to 
iiupport  Sir  Compton,  he  was  assailed  upon  all  sides  with  a  stmnge 
'  '  n  of  appeal.  A  tremendous  cty  was  fent  up  by  the  miiliitutle 
J'Cunnel,  with  a  stentorian  voice  and  brandished  ann.s,  bade  him 
remember  Ireland :  Father  M'Farland  exclaimed,  "  Will  you  sell  your 
religion  ?"  while  Billy  Murphy,  seizing  liim  with  his  brawney  hand,  and 
whispering  "  five  guineas'*  in  his  ear,  cnmpleti^d  the  seduction,  ;ind  set 
lilm  down  in  triumph  upon  the  tallies  of  Colonel  V^'hyte.  Vainly  did 
s  landlord,  &  prophet  who  accomplisiies  his  own  predictions. 
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bid  him  remember  the  2!ith  of  March — ^vainly  did  he  foretdl  the  lak 
of  his  blanket,  the  starvation  of  his  children,  the  howling  of  Us  viie^ 
and  the  freezing  of  the  winter  night.  Inflamed  with  palriotism  and 
whiskey,  and  heedless  of  these  portentous  auguries,  the  halPemuci* 
patrd  rnthusiast  leaped  heroically  into  the  gulf.  Then  rose  a  peai  flf 
acclamation  which  *'  frip[htcd  chaos  and  oldnie^ht,"  or  in  plainer  speed, 
astoundi^d  Lonl  Norbury,  and  appalled  the  Corporation.  The  emii 
of  f  ven  a  Westminster  election  can  give  you  but  little  notion  of  ike 
grotesque  character  of  a  Dublin  one.  I  have  often  been  present  at  . 
an  Enulish  contest,  but  never  witnessed  so  fantastic  a  scene.  Iht 
native  ardour  of  the  national  temperament  was  roused  into  its  wildeit 
excitation — every  countenance  glowed  with  passion-— every  gesture va 
informed  with  emotion-— every  movement  was  a  tumult — and  rrm 
sound  an  exclamation.  They  shouted,  cursed,  and  stamped — tbdr 
hands  were  clenchi-d,  their  eyes  were  on  fire,  and  their  mouths  in  iouL 
The  whole  assembly  wouhl  have  looked  like  a  great  collection  of  m- 
niacs  to  some  sober  English  spectator,  who,  however,  in  retirinj;  iroa 
the  uproar,  would  have  been  inclined  to  attribute  a  still  higher  degree 
o(  delirium  to  the  men  who  nurture  the  fatal  discords  which  generas 
such  calamitous  results. 

It  was  not  alone  to  the  hustings  that  the  visible  results  of  the  efeC' 
tion  were  confined.     The  streets  of  the  city  were  filled  with  uprrar, 
and  while  the  Oran^^emen  were  rejoicing  at  their  victory  in  the  Fov 
Courts,  the  Papists  were  indulging  in  an  equally  ferocious  esultatios 
at  their  Kilmainham  triumph.     At  length  the  friends  of  Sir  Compcoo 
advised  him  to  relinquish  the  field,  and  Whyte  was  proclaimed  the 
member  for  the  county,  after  an  expense  which  none  but  his  father 
could  have  sustained.     But  the  collision  of  party  was  not  destined  tt 
terminate  with  the  contest.     The  popiUace  insisted  upon   chairing  the 
successful  candidate.     An  enormous  mass  of  people  moved  through- 
tlu'  streets  of  Dublin  with  Colonel  Whyte  at  its  head.     The  vast  pith    ■ 
cession  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.     The  livintr  bodv  roll- 
ed likf*  R  j^reat  tide  through  the  metropolis.     No  tumult  or  interruptioii 
occurred  until  the  people  had  reached  the  gates  of  the   Coliej^,  and 
suddenly  a  large  quantity  of  stones  suid  bricks  was  flung  from  therooA 
of  the  building  upon  the  multitude  below.     Several  severe  wounds  weie    i 
inflicted  in  the  performance  of  this  academic  exploit.     The  mob,  infih    | 
riated  at  the  unprovoked  acrgression,   burst  through   the  iron  railing    I 
which  divides  the  area  before  the  College  from  the  street,  and  seized    i 
upon  certain  unhappy  loiterers,  who  would  probably  have  been  sa-    I 
crificed  to  their  fury,  had  not  some  of  the  more  respectable  persons  in    j 
the  crowd  interforcd  for  their  preservation.     This  circumstance  may    ■ 
appear  trivial  in  itself,  but  it  was  one  of  the  many  symptoms  of  the  in- 
veterate detestation  which  was  rapidly  growing  up,  and  has  been  since 
matured  between  the  two  parties  in  Ireland. 

I  pass  from  the  election  to  the  Beef-steak  Club — singular  transition ! 
and  yet  it  scarcely  illustrates  the  art  of  sinking.  Whatever  batlios 
may  be  in  its  title,  the  Beef-steak  Clnb  is  not  without  importance  in  a 
country  where  the  most  momentous  results  originate  from  the  obscurest 
source.  This  society  was  established  in  Dublin  by  a  Mr.  M'Caskey. 
Thr"  love  of  music  was  the  ostensible  object  of  the  association,  but  the 
lites  of  Apollo  were  speedily  blended  with  the  adoration  of  a  more  ex- 
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Mbnting  pad.  Thene  funatics  in  muitic  soon  exlubiied  an  cDthiistaain 
of  a  vEi-y  iipimsite  kind  : — as  was  nFiiur»l  in  Ireland,  llie  proleHsors  of 
harmuiiy  Lieciune  the  pn>pagalors  of  discord.  A  lew  years  a£[o  the 
puliticat  feelings  of  ihe  club  were  maniletited  in  rather  a  remurkahle 
way.  ,\  iKiblejnan,  so  disiinEnii^lied  at  iKe  Kilkenny  theatricals  for  the 
fidelity  ul  his  repress niations  in  the  parts  of  ostlers  and  of  grooms,  that 
ii  was  supposed  iJtal  Nature  and  Furtune  rouai  have  quarrelled  at  hii 
nativity,  proitosed  from  the  chair  of  this  society,  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
its  buiuteruuf*  urgies,  a  loaat.  tlie  malice  of  which  can  only  be  surpassed 
by  its  absurdity.  Il  ran  to  this  effect — "  The  Pope  in  the  pillory, 
pelted  by  tlu-  Devil  willi  llie  brains  uf  priests,"'  li^ether  with  oilier  coit- 
coinitanu,  which  1  hIihII  not  soil  the  paper  by  inditing'.  The  publicity 
given  III  this  piece  of  mnli^ianl  buffoonery  excited  ^reat  sensation,  and 
fiju-d  ujion  the  cluli  ilie  character  of  an  Orange  lodge.  The  noble  Karl 
(for  he  is  one  at  present,  and  was  selected  as  a  person  deserving  to  be 
Toisrii  to  a  higher  grade  in  the  powerl6»  peerage  of  Ireland)  was  afier- 
wnrd*  obliprd  to  apulogiEC  to  the  galleries  at  Kilkenny,  when  enacting 
bis  favourite  part  uf  David  in  the  Rivals ;  and  by  imputing  to  the  su- 
perabimdancr  of  his  potations  the  aforesaid  effusion  of  consiiiutional 
sentimeni,  obtained  permission  from  the  gods  to  proceed  with  his  faith- 
fill  personation  of  a  shoe-boy.  In  Dublin,  the  recollection  of  his  of- 
fences did  not  M  easily  pass  away,  and  the  Beef-steak  Club  became  an 
object  of  popular  aversion.  t>f  this  society  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  8 
zealous  and  conspicuous  member.  This  nobleman  is  the  creatiire  of 
impidse,  and  having  been  educated  in  England  in  high-church  princi- 
ples, and  turroundi'd  upon  his  arrival  in  Ireland  with  the  menials  of 
tl)e  l-fistle,  derived  an  unhappy  confirmation  in  his  impassioned  biasses, 
from  those  whose  interest  it  was  to  bring  forth  the  seeds  of  Orangeism 
which  had  been  originally  deposited  in  his  mind.  His  ardent  leniper- 
umcnt  abandoned  itself  entirely  to  their  seducdons,  and  he  became  the 
chief  and  avowed  protector  of  the  anti-Irish  party  in  Ireland.  He  is 
by  nature  and  by  habit  an  inveterate  Tory ;  and,  indeed,  has  so  strong 
a  cast  of  the  Stuart  family,  with  which  he  is  connected,  and  is  withal 
so  spare  and  spectral,  that  he  looks  like  the  phanlou)  of  the  departed 
dynasty.  Upon  his  qualifications  to  ftil  his  high  judicial  uluation,  it 
would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  pronounce;  and  to  enter  into  'any 
minntc  investigation  of  his  character  and  habits  were  to  trespass  Dpon 
tlie  rights  of  the  author  of  the  "  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar,"  who  intends, 
it  is  said,  to  extend  his  portraits  to  the  Bench.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that 
he  is  an  unqnulified  supporter  of  Protestant  prerogative  ;  that  he  has  a 
horror  of"  Popery  and  wooden  shoes,"  Euid  that,  while  he  discards  the 
miracles  of  Prince  Hohcntoe,*  he  would  not,  for  the  Chancellorship  of 
<ircai  Britain, sit  down  at  dinner  with  a  parly  of  thirteen.  The  meet- 
ings of  the  Beef-steak  Club  being  frpe  from  this  numerical  omen.  Lord 
Manners  readily  consented  to  join  their  political  festivities  at  a  moment 
when  the  spirit  of  fiictian  raged  with  the  utmost  intensity,  and  virtually 
presided  at  ot>e  of  the  Orange  fasti,  which  was  held  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  uproar  of  party  which  I  have  just  described.     How  fax  his  asso- 

'  In  ■  lute  pBuiphkl  KciiiFn  npon  iJic  MirBclej,  aiiil  imivrnnllf  uiTrlhiilnl  lo 
%itnn  Sniilli,  the  fnil  in  thf  tcul,  at  wliirli  there  a  av  doubl,  !•  alluded  lo.  Of  iSi* 
lugnnloM  uMsy  toms  4cn>ui>t  will,  upon  a  llilurc  occuioo.  lie  givpn. 
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ciation  with  the  proselytes  of  Mr.  M'Caskey  may  be  coniistant  with 
the  dignity  of  the  house  of  Rutland  and  the  keeper  of  the  sealsy  I  shall 
not  venture  to  decide ;  but  it  did  certainly  appear  not  a  little  singular 
tliat  a  man  having  so  large  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  country^ 
and  an  influence  almost  co-extensive  with  that  of  Lord  Wellesley  him- 
self, should  in  such  a  crisis  have  descended  to  a  convivial  familiarity 
with  the  political  zealots  who  frequented  this  obnoxious  club;  and 
should  by  his  presence  have  extended  an  implied  approbation  to  the 
principles  and  feelings  which  they  unequivocally  expressed.  A  very 
numerous  assembly  of  the  subscribers  was  convened  ;  chanipaigne  and 
claret  circulated  with  rapidity,  and  when  the  votaries  of  Apollo  bad 
been  roused  to  the  just  level  of  enthusiasm,  the  chairman  proposed  ai 
a  toast  ^^  The  F^xports  of  Ireland."  The  rumours  which  had  previously 
prevailed  of  the  contemplated  removal  of  Lord  Wellesley,  su^rgested  to 
every  person  present  that  the  toast  was  given  in  allusion  to  that  mea- 
sure, and  it  was  hailed  accordingly  with  votive  acclamation.  There  is 
a  passage  in  the  letters  of  Lord  Essex,  written  when  he  was  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  so  immediately  appropriate  to  the  state  of  Protestaot 
fe<Hing  at  this  moment,  that  I  cannot  forbear  from  transcribing  it.  h 
falls,  indeed,  into  a  very  remarkable  coincidence  with  tlie  situation  oi* 
Lord  Wellesley.  Lord  Essex,  in  page  35  of  the  volume  of  his  letters, 
says,  ^^  The  reports  which  every  day  are  transmitted  hither  from  Eng- 
land of  my  remove,  is  the  principal  cause  ef  their  stubbornness ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  a  misfortune  to  his  Majesty's  afiairs  that  such  rumoui>  are 
spread,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  under  the  sun  there  are  a  people  more 
apt  to  despise  their  governors  than  some  here  are,  and  wUl^  if  they 
have  any  imagination  that  they  are  to  be  recalled.''  This  sentiment. 
which  appears  to  be  almost  indigenous  in  Ireland,  was  illustrated  at 
the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking ;  and  when  ^  The  exports  oi' 
Ireland''  was  given  as  a  toast  from  the  chair  of  the  Beefsteak  Clab. 
it  was  loudly  and  rapturoasly  cheered  by  those  who  found  in  the  toast 
an  occasion  for  venting  their  grdtification  at  the  anticipated  exporta- 
tion of  the  noble  Marquis,  wiiich  was  more  strenuously  desired  by  the 
Orangemen  than  his  demi-measures  and  oscillating  policy  appeared  Co 
justify.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  intended  to  apply  to 
Lord  Wellesley,  although  the  Chancellor  afterwards  stated,  in  his  own 
defence,  that  it  admitted  of  a  difterent  interpretation.  If  the  question 
of  construction  had  been  regularly  discussed  in  his  Lordship's  court,  it 
would  in  all  probability  have  afforded  a  field  for  the  exorcise  of  much 
intronious  ratiocination  :  but  in  the  public  mind  no  doubt  existed  as  to 
the  intent  of  the  parties.  The  anger  of  the  noble  Marquis  at  this  im- 
mediately personal  aflVont,  was  said  to  be  unbounded.  The  vicere^l 
irritation  was  speedily  embodied  in  a  measure  of  domestic  and  sum- 
mary retribution.  Three  ill-starred  oflicers  of  the*  Castle  happened 
to  have  attended  at  the  obnoxious  club,  when  the  anti-Welleslev  toast 
was  given.  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  one  of  them,  which  has  no- 
thing to  fix  it  in  the  memory..  Sir  Charles  Vernon,  the  gentleman- 
usher,  and  the  ex-officio  fan-holder  to  the  Ladies  Lieutenant  (wo  are 
now  happily  relieved  from  these  mock  and  mob-led  queens'^,  and  Mr. 
Stanhope,  the  brol!ier-in-law  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  were  the  other 
unhappy  wights  who  had  the  misfortune  to  attest  these  symbolical 
expressions  of  dislike.  On  the  day  following  diey  were  dismissed. 
This  proceeding  produced  a  singular  sensation.    Familiarized  as  tlie 
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Onuigemen  wprc  viih  the  tameiiess  of  ihe  adminieiraiton,  th^y  vere 
a^luiindt'd  aC  wliai  appeared  (o  be  so  bold  and  adventurous  a  siep, 
Those  who  held  no  place  werr  loud  in  their  invectives  ^iunst  tlie  auto- 
cratic charocier  of  the  Marquis's  reaeniment.  Tliey  rorf.'ot,  or  rather 
they  alTi'cted  not  to  remember,  thai  under  the  constitutional  admiiiis- 
Imliun  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  brother  of  ilie  very  Mr.  Stan- 
hope (who  wiu  now  tliscliorged)  had  been  deprived  of  the  very  same 
olRce,  for  attending  n  dinner  given  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Dublin, 
at  wliiuli  nothing  offensive  had  t«ken  place.  Such  are  tlie  incongruities 
of  faction.  This  expulsion  of  three  placemen  produced  upon  their 
brethren  in  office  a  different  effect.  While  those  who  hnd  nothing  to 
lose  were  loud  in  tiirir  reprobation,  llie  underlines  of  autlioriiy — the 
peiiy  tf'nonta  of  ufficL — the  menials  of  the  Custom-house  and  the  Posl- 
oiTice,  stood  silent  end  aghust.  Tlie  name  of  Lord  Wellestey,  which  had 
before  been  a  standing  Jest,  and  funiished  matter  for  relaxation  among 
the  clerks  ui  every  public  office  in  Dublin,  was  no  longer  pronounced 
in  thove  abodes  of  alternate  insolence  and  subserviency.  There  pre- 
vailed over  those  domiciles  of  inferior  Orangeism  '■  a  dealh-like  silence 
ond  a  dread  repose."  iNor  was  this  sentiment  confined  to  the  humble 
dandies  of  the  qiiiU.  It  extended  itself  even  to  tlie  parasitical  ex|ject- 
ants  at  the  Bar  ;  and  the  birds  of  prey,  whose  vulture  sagacity  had  long 
scented  the  demise  of  some  paralytic  chairman  of  a  county,  or  of  sorue 
apoplectic  Alaster  in  Chancery,  moulted  many  a  feather.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  further  dismissals  would  take  place,  and  the  ajiprehensiun 
produced  a  diimal  taciturnity  for  a  considerable  lime.  But  at  length 
ihe  countenances  of  the  Williamites  began  lo  dear  up — they  resumed 
the  use  of  the  organ  of  invective,  and  were  gradually  restored  to  the 
enjoyineul  of  iliul  factious  lot|uacity  which  serves  lo  exhilirale  the 
labours  of  the  fiscal  desk.  They  saw  that  Lord  Welleeley  had  indulged 
in  a  jukt  resentment  of  an  individual  affront,  but  that  Ilis  indignalioa 
WHS  not  tinged  by  any  political  viodictivcncss ;  and  relied  upon  the  evi- 
dence ol'  impunity  afforded  in  the  example  of  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  tliealrical  riot,  and  who  continued  to  hold  and  still  en- 
joys many  lucrative  situations,  from  which  the  government  did  not  dare 
to  remove  him.*  The  passions  which  had  been  repressed  by  a  tempo, 
rary  barrier,  burst  through  it  with  an  augmented  force.  The  im|>er- 
fect  effort  at  independence  made  by  the  Irish  government  was  deiig- 
naled  as  an  act  of  Oriental  autocracy,  and  the  fate  of  Sir  Charles  Ver- 
non afforded  an  ample  field  for  reprobatory  exclamation.  He  liaJ  ac- 
ijuired  llic  liking  of  the  ordinary  fn-qnenters  of  the  Castle,  and  possess- 
ed all  the  talents  requisite  for  his  vocation.  The  motley  personage,  who 
charmed  the  melancholy  Jaques  in  tlie  foR-st  of  Ardennes,  could  not 
surpass  liini  in  liis  adaption  to  his  office ;  and  so  wide  and  gctmine 
was  his  (Kipularity  amongst  a  certain  class,  that  it  might  have  been 
apdy  said  upon  lus  di-uni&sal, 
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■ThE  I'orbmrHnrp  of  Idrd  WfJlMley'a  luliniiiuiriilion  it  »inH>li-lilp.  1 
■BO  aboTc  iiii'iilHHird  dvierVK  aatux,  but  •  circuuuiluitr  »bicli  recently  oc 
B  >4UI  uuirr  .iiig-nlHi  l.i>Td  Wcllalc?  tiiicly  diiicJ  with  Ihv  Cvrpurnliii 
%mtmg  ilic  pinriii.  riffirisllj  employed  to  preside  M  the  dinner  and  lead  hix 
italp  Ute  Ike  tinw)Uct-riMiB,  kbi  one  of  the  chief  riolen  nt  lhi<  Ikealte  1 
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The  solicitude  for  the  fate  of  the  Dublin  Tigellius  was  noC,  however, 
confined  to  persons  of  this  cast,  but  reached  to  nobler  bosoms.     A  cer- 
tain conspicuous  octogenarian  dropped  tears  for   rheum  upon  hearine 
of  his  fate,  and  vowed  by  her  widowhood  that  she  would  never  enter 
the  Castle  again.     Lord  Manners  also  expressed  an  equally  unqualified 
resentment.     The  natural  good-nature  of  his  lordship  was  moved  br 
Vernon's  misfortunes,  and  he  also  felt  this  discharge  from  the  vici^regal 
service  as  an  indirect  rebuke  to  himself.     It  was  said  that  his  lordsbip 
expressed  great  and  loud  irritation,  and  rumours  were  dispersed  tbt 
either  Lord  Wellesley  or  Lord  Manners  would  leave  the  country,    it 
18  certain  that  the  latter  wrote  letters  of  bitter  complaint  to  the  heads 
of  his  own  family  and  to  the  leaders  of  the  high-church  party  in  England. 
I  have  heard  from  good  authority  that  the  Duke  of  RutlaDd,  Lord  Loos- 
dale,  and  one  or  two  of  the  other  great  proprietors  in  the  House  d 
Commons,  held  a  meeting  in  London,  and  deliberated  upon  tlie  means 
of  effecting  the  removal  of  Lord  Wellesley,  but  that,  having  felt  the 
sense  of  die  lower  house,  they  abandoned  the  proposed  measure,  and 
determined  to  compromise  the   difierences  between   the  noble  lordi. 
Neither  of  the  latter  could  afford  to  indulge  in  any  very  practical  re- 
sentment, and  consented  to  retain  their  stations  upon  the  pathetic  and 
conclusive  plea  of  Shakspeare's  apothecary.     Accordingly  a  fantastk 
kind  of  accommodation  was  effected  between  them.     Poor  Sir  Charles, 
however,  was  not  included  in  this  prudential  negociation,  and  fell  grad- 
ually into  oblivion.     The  bells  upon  his  cap  were  no  longer  heard  tt 
the  Castle.     His  practical  jokes,  his  innocent  caricatures,  and  innocu- 
ous buffooneries,  were  no  longer  remembered ;  and  what  is  much  idor 
deserving  of  regret,  his  domestic  virtues  were  forgotten  hi  the  recoh 
ciliation  of  the  great  contending  personages.     The  latter  readily  com- 
promised their  differences  under  the  salutary  influence  of  reciprtxal 
convenience.     The  facility  of  the  adjustment  excited  some  surprise; 
but  much  greater  astonishment  was  pitKluced  by  the  event  which  aJmoA 
immediately  succeeded. 

The  insult  offered  to  Lord  Wellesley  was  marked  and  unequivocal 
So  deeply  had  it  penetrated  into  the  very  core  and  vitals  of  his  pride, 
that  he  had  instantaneously  dismissed  the  dependants  upon  whom  his 
resentment  could  be  practically  exemplified.  What,  think  you,  was 
the  issue  of  the  viceregal  exasperation  ?  You  will  start  at  the  bare 
mention  of  the  fact.  The  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  cod- 
queror  of  Tippoo  Saib,  the  moving  spirit  of  the  Spanish  war — the  lofty 
statesman,  the  impassioned  orator,  and  the  philosophical  politician^ 
he  who  upon  his  first  arrival  in  this  country,  had  united  the  suffrft- 
ges  of  the  British  empire,  and  seemed  to  be  of  all  men  the  best  quali- 
fied for  an  undertaking  in  which  sagacity  and  elevation  i^re  to  be 
combined — ^he,  galled  and  blistered  as  he  was  by  a  wanton  and  delibc^ 
rate  offence,  selected  this  convocation  of  wassailers  for  an  especial 
mark  of  favour,  and  uninvited,  announced  his  intention  to  dine  with 
the  Beef-steak  Club.  This  communication  from  the  Castle  was  at  first 
received  as  an  idle  rumour.  The  liberal  party  exclaimed,  ^'  It  is  im- 
possible !  True  it  is  that  he  made  a  baronet  of  the  man  who  was  the 
first  to  violate  the  King's  commands ;  it  is  true  that  he  shook  hands 
with  Alderman  Thorpe;  it  is  true  that  he  has  flattered,  without 
cajoling  the  Corporation ;  and  for  all  this  there  is,  perhaps,  an  ex- 
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Irnuation,  if  not  ui  i-scoBe:  he  has  been  driven  by  the  exigency  of 
circunislunt^es  to  a.  thniuuRd  acts,  from  which  lib  principles  aj«  a  i^latei- 
niHiKund  hift  oun  nobl»tnsiincta,  mubt  have  mude  him  shrink.  But 
ihtii  lie  hhuuld  dine  wiih  the  Itcef-steak  Club  !  ihe  tiling  *s  ini[)OKsible." 
U  iili  Huch  vjipressioDs  of  iiidj^nani  increduliiy  this  rrport  was  received. 
^  et  it  gradually  gained  grimnd  u|ion  the  public  dlsbeUer,  and  at  lait 
the  day  on  wliich  these  novel  festivities  were  tu  taiie  jilace,  was  foi^ 
inidly  and  aitihenlicully  proclainie<l.  The  day  arrived,  and  Lord 
WelWlcy  sal  in  llw  midst  ol'ihe  Orange  orgies,  by  the  side  of  the  very 
(nun  with  whom  he  had  just  declared  that  he  could  no  lunger  act  in 
concert  in  the  goveranient  of  Ireland.  The  iriiunph  of  Lord  Manneri 
was  complete.  Even  his  accustomed  urbanity  could  not  prevent  him 
from  indulging  in  some  partial  expression  of  superiority.  Hie  black, 
eyes  gUstened  with  more  thnti  their  usual  five;  a  deeper  shade  of 
(.Irange  was  infused  into  his  complesion  ;  his  Stuart  smile  assumed  a 
more  lordly  courtesy.  With  the  exception  of  the  iminediaie  suite  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  there  was  scarcely  one  friend  of  his  in  the  whole 
assembly — the  tables  were  lined  with  men  who  eyed  the  noble  Alarquid 
with  an  expression,  in  which  hatred  appeared  to  have  given  wxy  to  a 
less  vehement  emuiiun>  'I'he  evening  passed  slowly  and  heavily  away, 
and  in  place  of  (he  usual  bustle  and  clamorous  jocularity  which  acconh- 
pany  such  assemblies,  n  certain  dulne^ss,  arising  from  the  conscious' 
ness  of  restraint,  prevailed  over  the  meeting.  Lord  Wellesley  allecled 
high  spirits,  but  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  he  was  personating  a  part, 
which  he  felt  at  last  that  he  ouebl  not  to  have  undertiiken.  He  was  not 
actually  insulted  to  his  face,  although  he  took  a  sudden  nlfence  at  some 
phrases  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who,  in  pronouncing  judgment  upon 
the  excellence  and  utility  of  the  Beefsteak  Club,  cungratulated  Lord 
Wellniley  upon  the  opportunity  which  he  enjoyed  of  relaxing,  amidst 
these  recreative  convocations,  from  tlie  rii^ur  and  austerity  of  his  pi>- 
litical  labours.  The  latter  imagined,  but  I  believe  erroneously,  that 
something  disrespectful  was  intended,  and  suddenly  started  at  ibe  ban- 
quet at  the  ghost  of  his  own  dimity.  I'he  Chancellor  assured  him  ihat 
he  was  under  an  erroneous  im|ire$sion  ;  and  he  reeled  apparently  con- 
tented with  the  explanation.  Nothing  remarkable  occurred  until  the 
liour  for  Lord  Wellesley's  departure,  which  was  annlously  expected  by 
the  company,  had  arrived.  They  had  entered  into  a  stipulation  that 
"  Tlie  exports  of  Iicland"  should  not  be  dmnk  in  his  presence,  and 
wailed  for  the  moment  of  his  departure  to  indulge  in  this  contumi  lious 
toast.  At  length  be  signilied  his  inteniion  to  retire  : — the  whole  assent* 
bly  rose — he  walked  tbnaigh  the  files  of  Orangemen  upon  each  side, 
and  bowed  as  he  passed  along.  He  reached  ihe  door,  while  every 
glass  was  filhng  to  the  brim  ;  and  scarce  had  he  crossed  the  threshold, 
when  '•  The  exports  of  Ireland"  was  given,  and  received  with  loud  ami 
vivacious  ncclanialions.  The  noble  Marquis  hurried  dcwn  stairs,  with 
the  shouts  of  laughter,  which  proceeded  ftom  the  meeting,  ringing  in 
his  ears,  and  returned'ln  the  t'astle  after  an  effort  at  conciliation,  which, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  ii  in  a  political  point  of  view,  roust  be  re- 
-  ■  '  s  a  pattern  of  Christian  virtue,  in  which  the  precept  of  for- 
was  carried  lo  a  point  of  perfection  that  eiciied  as  murh 
pder  as  admiration.  TboK  who  had  formed  an  estimate  of  bis  char 
..  VI.  No.  M.— lBi3.  71 
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racter  from  his  Oriental  achievements,  expected  that  his  descent  in  the 
West  would  be  attended  with  a  scarcely  inferior  lustre.  It  was  hop«*d 
that  he  would  leave  behind  him  a  track  of  illumination  which  would  be 
long  reflected  by  his  country.  It  is  possible  that  some  beam  of  light 
may  yet  break  through  the  dimness  in  which  he  is  enveloped,  but 
hitherto  we  have  only  had  occasion  to  contrast  his  glory  in  the  East 
with  the  clouded  setting  of  his  renown. 

WhiU:  these  incidents  were  taking  place,  the  Ex- Attorney-general, 
Mr.  Saurin  . .  .  But  I  have  exceeded  my  limits,  and  must  postpone  a 
detail  of  the  events  which  were  produced  by  the  agency  of  that  once 
important,  and  still  rt-markable  person.  Mr.  Saurin,  Bradley  King, 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the  church-yards,  will  furnish  me  with 
materials  for  another  letter.  Crito. 


THE    HUNTER   OF    THE    PTRENEES. 

Light  oVr  the  lea  the  hunter  bounds, 

With  buoyant  heart  and  brow  unclouded; 
Shrili  answer  to  his  bugle  sounds 

The  hill,  with  its  peuk  in  thick  mists  shrouded. 
And  the  baying  of  his  hounds. 
He  quickly  clears  the  deep  ravine, 

Treads  with  firm  foot  the  blue-flower'd  beath, 
But  leaps  those  spots  of  treacherous  green 

Which  hide  the  shaking  moss  beneath — 

Like  life's  allurements  veiling  death. 
His  pointers  through  the  scrubwood  rush, 
Or  hasty  lap  the  torrent's  gush, 
Or  busy  snuff  the  quarry's  trace, 
And  yelp  the  music  of  the  chase. 

The  game  is  up,  and  away  he  goes  \ 
The  Izard  springs  from  its  leafy  lair — 
Cleaves,  with  a  panting  plunge,  the  air — 

A  moment  breathes — and  backward  throws 

One  glance  at  the  yelling  foes. 

The  eagle  from  her  crag-form'd  rest 

£ves  the  fierce  chase,  and  onwards  soaring, 
With  eager  ken  the  prey  exploring. 
Flaps  her  flight  o'er  the  mountain's  breast, 
And  fancies  food  for  her  hungry  nest. 
She  marks  from  her  height  the  fusil's  flash — 
The  death-struck  Izard  tumbles  down, 
And  blood-drops  blush  on  the  rock-weeds  brown. 
Straightway  she  stoops  with  rapid  dash- 
But  the  hunter's  stern  fix'd  aspect  fearing, 
In  gloomy  grandeur  upwards  steering. 
Sweeps  slowly  through  heaven's  solitude 
To  hover  again  o'er  her  screaming  brood. 

G. 
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The  n'tdiliitg  Day. 

firil  tliFykifg'il, 

Then  tliook  fiji,  

And  tuok'd  like  two  fooli  jint-going  lo  nuiny.— 0/d  Song. 

J,  Noe,  15,  1823—9  A.  m.  Dressed  myselfin 
Jiiie  waistcoat,  diaaumd  sliirt  pin,  sea^een  smnll  cfutlies,  a 
silk  stockings,  not  forgetting  a  pair  of  white  kid  gloves, 
attend  celebration  of  morriuge  of  Betsy,  third  daughter  of  my  old  1 
friend  Benjamin  Blueball,  the  jiawn  hroker  in  Fleel-strect,  with  Kichard  1 
Highdry,  son  of  Eztkiel  Ifighdry,  the  tobacconist  in  Lan^-tane,  Smith-  \ 
field.     Waited  half  an  hour  fur  my  wile,  who  had  solemnly  engaged  to  I 
"  gL-t  on  her  tliin^.t"  at  nine  precisely.     No  time  for  breakfast ;  but  a(  J 
Blueball  had  promiiMid  us  a  magnificent  one  in  Fleet-street,  that  did  | 
n»l  much  maClor.     To  save  lime,  walked  down  stairs  lo  shop,  anff 
served  Clulttibuck's  clerk  with  two  quires  of  foolscaii  and  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  red  sealing-wax  \  he  evidently  all  the  while  much  puzzled 
to  uccouni  for  my  early  finery.     Wife's  flounecs  twing  at  len;^  ad- 
justed,  set  off  as  gay  as  larks,  in  a  hackney  chariitt,  up  from  Busb- 
lane  lowanl  place  of  appoint luc-nt.    Slipped  by  a  coal-waggon  at  earner,  J 
nf  I'aunun-sireel,  while  carter  was  ih.-^wing  down  empty  sacks,  am]  4 
bywling  one,  two,  three,  four .'  Wife  thrust  out  of  window  her  headj  M 
covered  wiJi  a  white  licaver  hat,  ornamented  with  white  ostrich  featlietS  ^ 
tip|)cd  with  scarlet,  and  told  counting  man  that  we  were  in  a  hurry. 
Curler  grinned,  and  answered,  "  Then  you  had  belter  wait  till  your 
hurry   is  over !"      Wife   drew  back  in   an^er,  observine,  however, 
(hat  the  fellow  really  had  not  a  bad  set  of  leetli.     Cualheavers  and 
chi(iii{ey-s weeps  always  have  white  lenh.     Val.  Verjuice  says,  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  blackness  of  iheir  faces  t  as  a  Drury-Iane  message- 
bearer  looks  a  capital  aclor  when  plantrd  among  the  xticks  on  Rich< 
mond-green.      Drove  through  Lomburd-strerl,  and  got  a  nod  from  my 
bankor,  Sir  Daniei  UiMouiit,  who  was  st-nted  at  a  )iulpit-desk  punching 
holes  in  old  checks,  super-enlightened  by  a  fat  mould  candle  four  to 
the  pound.    Wili^  looked  up  at  Alansiun-huuse  windows,  but  could  not 
catch  a  glimpse  ui  her  bran-new  ladynbip,  or  either  of  il^e  honourable 
misses.     Drove,  at  an  easy  rale,  alonu  Cbeapside;    feeling  a  serene  ^ 
complacency  at  being  well  dR-ssed.     Turning  toward  Si,  Paul's,  when  J 
wife  gave  a  lond  scream  as  if  she  was  stuck,  and,  with  a  puU  at  tba^ 
check-ntring  that  almost  brought  tlie  driver's  lillle  fm^r  inio  her  lap,  i 
exclaimed  that  she  had  (juite  forgotten  a  toy  for  little  Sally  Bhicball.  | 
Deviated  to  comer  of  Pat  em  osier-row,  and  slopped  at  Diioneit's  toy   i 
Bitd  Tunbridge  warehouse,  with  rocking-horse* enough  to  stock  bota  | 
theatres.     Paviours  and  passengers  made  an  awe-siruck  alley  to  let  ua   | 
pass.     Much  deliberation  before  final  decision.     Leaden  ro|K^ancers,   < 
tumblivdown  London  cries,  nut-cracking  human  heads,  and  wax  dolla  ' 
wilh  movrnble  eyes, successively  chosen  and  n-jerti-d.  ,  Wife  at  length! 
pitched  upon  n  little  white   doir,  who,  on   brinEr  earnestly  prnsspd,    ' 
barked  under  his  Tore-pnws.     Mud  a  private  opinion  that  it  soundnil 
nore  like  a  cuckoo,  but  waa  loo  prudent  to  give  it  utterance. 
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10  A.  M.  Arrived  safely  in  Fleet-street,  Wife  desiring  Bluebairs 
shopman  to  be  particularly  careful  of  her  shawl.  Ushered  up  stairs, 
and  introduced  in  form  to  the  assembled  company.  Heard  my  own 
name  repeated  above  twenty  times,  and  longed  for  Bishop  to  set  the  ser- 
enade to  music :  "  Sir  Christopher  Contract,  Mr.  Simon  Swandown  ; 
Mr.  Simon  Swandown,  Sir  Christopher  Contract ;  Mr.  Simon  Swandown, 
Sir  Samuel  Suffrage ;  Sir  Samuel  Suffrage,  Mr.  Simon  Swandown." 
Ditto  loicy  warctfj  as  the  man  has  it  in  "  Sweethearts  and  Wives,") 
with  Mr.  John  Blueball  and  Mr.  Peter  Blueball,  brothers  of  our  host. 
Ditto  with  Mr.  Prune  and  Mr.  Pob-joy,  brother  and  half-brother  of 
Mrs.  Blueball.  Head  hardly  settled,  when  it  was  set  dizzy  again  by 
similar  changes  rung  between  my  wife  and  the  wives  of  the  aforesaid. 
Observed  three  old  ladies,  dressed,  poor  creatures  !  in  white  muslin  at 
this  inclement  season,  seated  near* the  fire,  and  staring  at  the  hearth- 
rug. Asked  Blueball,  in  a  whisper,  who  they  were?  was  answered,  in 
another  whisper,  that  they  were  maiden  aunts  of  Mrs.  Blueball,  who 
had  come  up  to  London  on  purpose ;  that  he  did  not  at  this  moment 
recollect  their  names,  nor  where  they  came  from  ;  he  knew  it  was  from 
pome  place  beginning  with  an  M.  It  might  be  Malton,  or  Maidstone, 
or  Margate ;  no,  that  was  not  it :  he  was  pretty  sure  it  was  either 
Malmsbury,  Manchester,  or  Mauritania :  at  all  events,  it  began  with 
an  M.  After  the  storm  of  introduction,  sea  settled  into  a  jdead  calm, 
nobody  knowing  what  to  talk  about.  Mrs.  Blueball  hereupon  pulled 
nursery-bell,  and  a  shower-bath  of  brats  ensued.  Wife  now  produced 
white  dog,  which  was  received  by  litde  Sally,  who,  in  the  hurry  of 
possession,  quite  forgot  the  requisite  curtsey.  That  homage  being 
performed  at  the  instigation  of  mamma,  wife  put  urchin  up  to  the 
barking  process,  and  the  whole  house  ere  long  echoed  "  cuckoo :"— odd 
overture  to  a  marriage  festival !  Every  body  habited  in  white :  could 
not  help  thinking  of  the  Miller  and  his  Men.  Much  whispering 
and  getting  into  holes  and  comers.  Walked  to  the  window  :  saw  an 
old  woman  cleaning  Waithman's  upper  casements,  and  thought  of 
Whiltington  and  his  Cat.  Two  of  the  little  Bluebalis,  in  their  passage 
near  the  hearth-rug,  unluckily  pounced  upon  by  two  of  the  maiden 
aunts  from  the  place  beginning  with  an  M.  Little  innocents  forced 
to  stand  like  stocks  to  have  their  heads  smoothed  down  by  two 
venerable  paws.  Did  not  see  the  necessity  of  this,  their  pates  being 
previously  si/fficiently  glossy,  but  said  nothing,  the  family  having,  I 
found,  expectations  in  that  quarter.  Felt  a  gnawing  in  my  internals, 
and  looked  about  sharp  for  tea  and  toast.  Hinted  my  feelings  to  Bob 
Blueball,  and  was  greeted  with  a  horse-laugh,  appended  to  "  You  ^1 
get  no  water  here,  great  Rusty  Fusty.  VVe  don't  breakfast  till  we 
come  from  church.'' 

11  A.  M.  A  knock  at  the  street-door  announced  the  advent  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  brought  Betsy  the  bride  into  the  room,  supported  by 
Emma  and  Harriet,  her  two  elder  sisters.  A  general  rising,  accom- 
panied by  th^t  sort  of  compassionate  attention  which  is  bestowed  upon 
gentlemen  i^  the  press-yard  while  their  fetters  aro  being  knocked  off. 
Betsy's  eyes  re4;  dressed  in  order  to  look  particularly  well,  and  con- 
sequently never  looked  so  ill.  In  two  seconds,  in  stalked  Richard 
Higfadry.    Ribbed  white  silk  stockings,  and  breeches  of  the  colour  Gf 
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Elixabfth's  cnnary-binl:  hiiir  auburn,  according  to  the  Miss  Bltie- 
but  hfid  ho  cdiiif  u|)i>n  any  crnirid  shorl  ol'  cuuilship.  I  am  cnii- 
:od  they  wuulj  have  dubbed  it  red,  A  hitrried  buw  and  a  bluah. , 
dennW  ihe  ini(|uiiy  of  his  object.  Seated  himsKlT^  as  in  duly  bound, 
nrxt  tn  his  niUirris  tipon  a  music-stool.  UlTercd  liim  u  chair  ;  but  he 
aiiswrrcd,  in  a  tone  ^'(  nflpcl«d  indiOerence,  "  No,  ihrnik  you — this  wiU 
do  very  wri!  I"  vibr-niing  and  creaking  all  the  while  like  a  tin  cbimnejr  , 
cap  in  a  high  wind.  Another  knock,  and  an  announcFnii-nt  of  twtf 
dingy -I  (Hiking  truaiees  under  the  marriHge-spttlcment.  Blucball  in 
high  spirits,  snapping  his  fingers,  Jingling  his  keys  in  his  breaches 
pocket,  and  darlin?  his  I'hysiognmny  into  every  body's  face,  tike  one 
in  quest  of  lih  uii«.  Mri..  Rlueball  communicated  apart  with  one  of 
the  dingy  irusieea,  who  thereupon  thus  addressed  the  company ;  ft 
is  time  to  go  to  chiirrh,  Saint  Bride's  being  such  a  mere  step,  it  Is  set* 
tied  thnl  we  go  im  foot."  llride  now  applied  sal  volatile  lo  her  nuslrili, 
nnd  groom,  in  my  honible  opinion,  looked  Uke  a  decided  ass.  Writtea*' 
paper  produred  by  other  dingy  trustee,  setting  forth  order  of  prec^ 
dence,  vix.  Mr.  Bluibal!  and  bride,  Mrs.  Ulueball  and  groom,  Sir 
ChriatojihtT  Contract  and  Lady  Suflratre,  Sir  Samuel  Siiflrage  and 
Lady  Contract,  Bob  Bluebnll  and  my  wife,  myself  and  Mauriianiaa, , 
aunt  No.  I,  Peter  illuebalt  and  ditto  No.  2,  Mr.  Prune  and  ditto  ' 
No.  3,  the  two  dingy  trustees  nith  Emma  and  Harriet  Blueball,  nnd 
Mr.  Pob-joy  with  the  French  teacher.  Troops  filrd  off,  snd  desceniled 
to  5ireet-dour.  Order  of  march  much  impeded  by  a  string  of  ^lenx'a 
drnys  extending  from  Temple  Bar  to  the  Hand-in-IIund  Fire-office- 
Three  6rs(  couple  darted  between  two  drays,  remaindc-r  left  on  pave- 
ment in  fvuni  of  door.  Maiirilanian  aunts  thus  separated,  to  their  no 
sm^  terror.  Forces  at  length  coniiregiiied  safely  in  St,  Bride's 
cluirch.  Rnnk  and  file  ranged  round  ihf  altar.  Audible  sobs  from 
mamma,  and  serious  symptoms  of  hysterics  from  Emma.  Bridegroom 
fumbled  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  fur  rin:;;  winild  gladly  have  given  him 
mine,  but  wife  would  not  let  me.  Un  being  quesiiimcd  wheiher  he 
would  lake  Beny  Bluebnll  for  his  lawful  wife,  groom  waiiid  half  a 
second,  as  if  to  deliberate,  and  at  lenglli  out  bolted  "  I  will  "'  like  a 
pellet  from  a  pop-gun. 

12  M.  Order  of  return  imjwdcd  at  comer  of  Bi  id^e-atreet,  Iiy 
Bethel  Union  chnriiy-boys,  in  dwarf  leather  brw-chis,  hea'led  by  Lord 
Cambier,  and  tailed  by  Mr.  Wilbcrforce,  singing  a  suitable  hymn  in 
duello.  Hundreds  of  servant-maids  looking  out  of  garret  windows. 
Safe  back  at  starting-post.  Magnilicenl  breakfail  iu  tlip  mean  lime 
set  out  in  drawing-room.  Found  juniors  of  family  busy  in  making  up 
packets  of  bridp<akf,  with  little  biLi  drawn  throu|^h  ihe  ring  for  special 
favourites.  Wife  made  me  cram  ours  into  my  coHt  pocket :  greaw 
evidently  ocffng  through  :  did  not  quite  BjtproTC  of  having  my  neir 
blue  rout  pocket  made  a  buttery  hatch,  but  thought  it  expedient  to  say 
noiliing.  Corti'c  handt-d  round  by  simperinc  m^iid.  Bridegroom, 
having  one  hand  round  bride's  waist,  reaclied  his  nq>  too  carelessly  ii 
the  oilier,  and  consequently  tilled  half  its  contents  upon  his  own  Canary 
shorts.  The  latter,  in  the  parts  thus  deluged,  assumed  an  autumnal 
tinge  not  ill  suited  lo  the  st-ason.  iMoic  fincer-sn;ipping  and  lomfmil- 
ing  from  Blueball,  who  exhibited  in  iriiiniph  Uie  key  of  ihe  sUect-door, 
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swearing  that,  on  a  day  of  such  fun  and  jollity,  nobody  should  depart 
till  midniglit.  Looked  about  for  the  fun  and  jollity :  Momus*s  writ 
returned  Non  est  inventus. 

1  p.  M.  Affairs  at  a  dead  stand-still.  Piano  opened  by  Emma. 
Three  aunts  reinstated  near  the  hearth-rug.  Two  of  them  beckoned 
their  former  captives,  but  youngsters  hung  fire,  as  not  approving  of 
any  more  head-patting.  Bride  tried  her  hand  at  ^  She  loves  and  loves 
for  ever,"  but  burst  into  tears  at  the  second  line,  and  finished  the 
business  with  a  glass  of  water.  Two  dingy  trustees  began  to  pore 
over  draft  of  marriage  settlement ;  the  words  "  3  per  cents — vested — 
body — issue,  if  any — then  to  such  only  child — toties  quoties^^  being 
distinctly  audible.  I'^lattcned  my  nose  against  window-pane,  and  betted 
sixpences  with  Bob  Blueball  upon  passing  hackney-coaches:  if  Dum- 
ber above  500, 1  was  to  pay  him  ;  if  below,  he  me.  Hack  chaise  and 
pair  drove  up  to  dour,  to  convey  happy  couple,  accompanied  by  Nancy, 
to  Star  and  Garter,  at  Richmond.  Kisses,  tears,  and  farewells.  Bride- 
groom's asinine  aspect  in  no  way  diminished.  Had  he  been  ridden  by 
Balaam,  Martin  of  Galway's  bill  would  have  protected  him  firom  ill 
osagc.  Tried  to  get  a  kiss  fi*om  the  bride,  and  got  my  mouth  full  of 
Brussels  lace. 

2  p.  M.  Ennui  banished  by  political  discussion.  Great  abuse  of  tlie 
Cortes  by  Mr.  Pob-joy  for  cowardice  :  proposition  denied  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Contmct.  who  swore  that  Spain  owed  all  her  prosperity  to  that 
quarter.  Found  at  length  that  they  were  talking  of  two  distinct 
people,  Mr.  Polv-joy  alluding  to  the  submissionists  at  Cadiz,  and  Sir 
Christopher  to  the  gentleman  in  armour  personated  by  Mr.  Cooper  at 
Covem-garden  thiMUrc.  Wife  much  occupied  in  shewing  Lady  Suffrage 
the  mode  in  which  the  scarlet  tips  were  made  to  adhere  to  her  white 
feathers.  Lord  Mayor's-day  dinner  discussed ;  three  men  in  armour 
criticis('d  ;  and  many  causes  assigned  for  tlie  absence  of  the  nobility. 
General  opinion  that  they  were  all  detp  in  civic  magistrate's  books, 
and  dreaded  being  dunned.  Another  p  )litical  storm.  Sir  Christopher 
contL-n  Jed  that  Lord  Holland  ought  to  l>e  thrown  into  the  sea ;  and  Sir 
Samuel  SuflVage  swore  that  Mr.  Canning  deserved  to  be  hanged. 
Thought  to  soften  down  mcitters,  as  I  do  at  home ;  so  I  suggested  that 
Mr.  Canning  should  only  be  half  hanged,  and  that  Lord  Holland  should 
be  sunk  only  up  to  the  middle  in  Probert's  pond.  Proposition  treated 
by  both  parties  with  an  indignant  frown,  as  proceeding  from  a  wretch 
who  know  nothing  of  the  matter.  Took  up  Morning  Chronicle,  and 
read  for  the  fourth  time  account  of  sale  at  Gill's-hill  cottage.  Mr. 
Prune,  a  great  collector  of  curiosities,  shewed  me  a  feather  from  the 
bed  that  Miss  Noyes  slept  in  the  night  of  the  murder ;  knocked  down 
to  him  yost<^rday  hy  Pa<re  the  auctioneer  at  ^4.  10«.  Had  nearly 
finished  that  article,  and  was  setting  about  reading  the  ^hole  paper, 
beginning  with  No.  17?028,  and  ending  with  "  Printed  and  Published," 
when  old  Blueball  whisked  the  paper  out  of  my  hand,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Wfiat !  reading  ?  No  reading  to-day.  This  is,  as  Tom  Thumb  says, 
^  a  day  of  fun  and  jollity.'  "  Wondered  when  the  fun  and  jollity  was 
to  begin.  Looked  out  of  the  window,  and  envied  the  black  sweeper  offi- 
ciating at  the  base  of  Wilkes's  pedestal. — N.  B.  Idleness  a  very  labori- 
ous trade.  If  any  youth  has  no  objection  to  a  fatiguing  occupatioo,  let 
him  be  boimd  apprentice  to  a  noihing-to-do-man. 
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3  r.  M. — Determined  to  stand  it  no  longer.  Watched  opportunity, 
nhen  host  was  chuckling  and  poking  the  ribs  of  trustee  ai  the  window, 
lo  open  parlijur-door  lioftly.  Stole  down  siaira  on  tipitie ;  rushed  out 
of  hack  door ;  put  my  foot  upon  an  Diverted  pail ;  used  mop  03  school- 
boys dfi  n  leaping-pule,  cleared  Mother  Mangle's  railway ;  got  safe 
into  flowrr-di-'l.u  co-court ;  bolted  out  into  Fleet-niarltet ;  walked  brisk* 
ly  up  Ludgate-hiU ;  and  on  turning  up  Ave  Maria-Lane,  heard  a  hard 
forenthing  in  my  rear.  Heart  pdpitated  like  the  woman's  in  Ovid, 
who  WHS  turned  into  a  holly-bush.  Quickened  ray  pate  ;  and  on  enter- 
ing I'alernoster-rciw,  bobbed  swiftly  to  the  left,  and  dived  into  the 
Tiscera  of  Newgate-market.  Slackened  my  pace,  no  longer  dreading 
pursuit :  watkt'd  leisurely  along  Cheapside,  lite  Poultry,  and  Cornhill }  , 
and,  with  great  delight,  on  full  'Change,  mixed  myself  with  Jew>,  | 
Jobbers,  brokers,  and  Turkey  merthanls.  Talked  with  Moses  Tr» 
sorio,  whose  splashed  black  satin  breeclie^,  boots,  and  spurs,  denoted 
the  muddy  state  of  the  road  from  Stamford-hill.  Chattered  with 
Cringe  the  broker  about  yellow  pine  timber,  Zante  fustic,  musquash 
■kins,  tub  bark,  and  gum  arable :  was  in  the  very  act  of  looking  at 
stonemason  chipping  the  smut  from  the  dilated  nostrib  of  George  the 
First,  when  somebody  gently  touched  my  elbow,  and  on  turning  round, 
to  my  groat  cunstcmalion  !  beheld  Blueball's  shopman,  wlxt,  touching 
his  hat,  excluimed,  "  Beg  pardon.  Sir,  but  master  says  you  must  come 
back.''  Ciave  hiiu  a  shilling  to  promise  to  say  he  could  not  meet  with 
me.  Went  home,  and  caught  Peter  Pencil,  my  foreman,  practising  the 
jumping  waits  with  Itetty,  with  a  blind  6ddler  aiding  and  abetting  upon 
a  two-stringed  kit. 

5  r.  H. — Went  back  to  dinner,  and  motlilied  Blueball  with  a  story 
returned  acceptance  of  Colonel  Palaver's,  and  the  necessity  of 
'ing  notice  to  the  drawer.     Ladled  out  the  peas-soup,  sitting  between 
'  len  aunt  No.  1,  and  Lady  Suffrage.     Long  story  from  the  latter 
It  dead  bodies  found  in  a  cave  under  Manchester-buildings,  with 
■boxes  in  their  hands.     Conversation  during  dinner  rather  mbcel- 
-the  subjects  being  length  uf  leases  in  Long-Lane,  Lilliput- 
pavement  in  St.  James's-«({uare,  massacre  of  Mr.  Barl>er  Beaumont  in 
his    in^ijnd-floar   study,   price    of  a  couple    of   Dorking   fowls,   Miss 
Waitliman's  feathers,  Letitia  Hawkins,  Clara  Fisher,  Moore's  "  Flji^ 
not  yet,"  and  Edwin's  "  Fal  dc  ral  lit." 

— Hints  from  old  lilueball  to  me  to  propose  health  of  bride 
id  bridegroom  :  trembled  as  I  filled  my  glass :  had  the  requisite 
■cli  quite  by  heart  yesterday,  having  been  heard  by  wife  without  miss- 
a  word.  Got  upon  my  legs,  and  transposed  a  doaen  initials,  viz. 
— said  that  "  1  rose  to  toasi  a  propose,  which  I  had  no  doubt  the  com- 
pany would  delight  wiili  a  great  deal  of  drink ;  that  I  was  not  much 
used  to  spublic  peaking,  and  therefore  should  merely  heahh  the  drink 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  llighilry,  and  may  they  be  a  cappy  hupple !" 
"  :h  received  wiiJi  great  applause,  not wlth.slan ding  the  hey  contrary 
uf  its  consonants.  Mrs.  Blueball  burst  into  tears  in  order  to  re- 
thanks — felt  highly  flattered  by  the  flattering  manner  in  which, 
««. ;  that  she  had  lost  the  dower  of  lier  flock,  (here  the  eldest  survivor 
reddened) — she  should  never  see  her  equal,  There  the  second  survivor 
bridled)— she  hoped  and  trusted  she  never  should  lose  anoiher.  (Mere 
Emily,  just  come  out,  giggled  and  cast  a  glsnce  upon  Iter  fluting  asso- 
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date  Peter  Prune,  as  much  as  to  say  "  I  would  not  be  a  good  offer  in 
her  way.^')  She  hopi*d  the  company  had  been  feasted  to  their  satisfac- 
tion (applause) :  she  left  the  management  of  the  wine  to  Mr.  Bluebell, 
but  in  justice  to  herself,  she  must  say  she  bought  the  almonds  and 
raisins  i'rom  Groom's  opposite,  and  blanched  the  former  with  her  own 
hands.     (Gieut  and  continued  applause.) 

7  p.  M. — Sad  symptoms  of  music.  Heard  Bob  Blueball  squeaking  a 
preparatory  tenor,  and  Mr.  Peter  Prune,  who  piques  himself  upon  his 
base,  grumbUng  in  his  gizzard.  Anticipated  with  horror  the  accus- 
tomed routine,  viz.  "  Hark  the  lariL,''  the  "  Loadstars,"  "  When  shall 
we  three  meet  again,"  and  "  Drink  to  me  only,"  for  the  ninetynninth 
time.  Entertained  an  apprehension  that  the  parties  mi^t  even  be 
**  Deserted  by  the  waning  moon,"  when  providentially  a  cry  of  "  Fire !" 
tainted  our  ears  from  the  street.  Ran  to  the  window,  threw  back  the 
curtain,  and  Ibund  it  to  proceed  from  two  butcher's  boys,  who  with 
pop-guns  were  playing  at  duels.  Said  nothing,  but  walked  back  with 
a  grave  face.  Wife  in  hysterics  already.  Beheld  the  Albion  engines 
pumping  in  at  the  parlour-window.  Insisted,  if  I  loved  her,  that  I 
should  call  a  hackney-coach,  greeting  me  with  accustomed  rondeau, 
"  Do  make  haste,  do."  Threw  up  the  sash  and  shouted  "  Coach,"  in 
a  voice  that  might  have  drawn  one  from  the  Pavement  in  Moorfields. 
Wife  darted  into  vehicle  in  an  access  of  terror,  quite  forgetting  the 
ahawl  which  she  had  given  shopman  for  safe  custody.  Hasty  adieus, 
and  tea  and  toast  in  Bush-lane. 

If  nobody  marries  till  Simon  Swandown  again  attends  the  ceremony, 
JMalthus  will  have  no  reason  to  grumble  at  excess  of  population. 


SONG. 


Oh  how  hard  it  is  to  find 

The  one  just  suited  to  our  mind ; 

And  if  that  one  should  be 
False,  unkind,  or  found  too  late, 
What  can  we  do  but  sig'h  at  fate, 

And  sing  Woe 's  me — Woe 's  me  ! 

Love 's  a  boundless  burning  waste, 
Where  Bliss's  stream  we  seldom  taste, 

And  still  more  seldom  flee 
Suspense's  thorns,  Suspicion's  ftings  ; 
Yet  somehow  Love  a  something  brings 
That's  sweet — ev'n  when  we  sigh  Woe 's  me !  C* 


STANZAS    TO 


Do  you  call  my  religion  unlawful  and  light  ? 

Pk>,  believe  me,  the  creed  that  I  cherish, 
Is  that  souls,  which  are  sparks  from  the  fountain  of  lights 

With  their  perishing  dust  shall  not  perish. 
For  I  cannot  imagine  my  love  quench 'd  in  death, 

Though  the  dross  ef  our  being  should  sever, 
And  the  thought  of  thee  rivets  a  chain  on  my  fluth. 

That  there  is*  an  hereafter  for  ever.  N. 
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Account  of  an  apparition  at  Starcross, 
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Actors  and  Theatricals,  32. 

French    Comic,   341 — Brunct, 

342,  d43-.Poticr,  344. 

Ada  Reis,  a  tale,  review  of,  317. 

Amateur  Actor,  the,  10ft. 

An;|rio.Ga]lic  Siag,  604. 

Anna,  lines  to,  262. 

Apparition,  account  of  one  at  Starcross, 

312. 
Application  to  Study,  on,  633. 
Arg^cnsola,  stansas  from,  tu  the  creuing 

star,  434. 
Art  of  singings  Songs,  the,  274. 
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Mr.  West,  216— Coswav,  216. 

Ash  Waddler,  Bishop  BU'ise,  the,  ^6. 

Attic  story,  an,  132. 

Autumnal  leaves,  366. 

Autumn,  to  the  last  leaf  of,  439. 


B. 

Babylon,  162. 

Bar,  Irish,  sketches  of,  1.  393. 

Beggars  extraordinary !  proposals  for 
the  suppression  of,  61. 

B6ranger  (De),  account  of,  305. 

Bishop  Bfaise,  the  Ash  Waddler,  496. 

Bonaparte,  Las  Cases'  Journal  respecting 
289 — anecdotes  of  Napoleon,  290, 
291— -aofferingi,  291 — ^his  system  of 
interior  policy,  29^^— the  Empress  Jo- 
aephinc  and  her  milliner,  296— the 
Duke  d'Enghien,  297.    See  Napoleon. 

Bond-street  in  September,  322. 

Boon  (Daniel), some  account  of,  619. 

Botzari,  Marco,  the  Greek  chief,  441~ 
anecdotes  of,  444  his  person  and  ap- 
pearance, 446. 

Bourse  at  Parish-England  and  France I 

bu3ring  a  bonnet,  141. 
British  Galleries  of  Art,  No.  VI.  67— 

VII.  162— VIII.  266— IX.  403. 
Buying  a  bonnet,  141. 

C. 

Campbell  (Thomas),  "The  Lait  Man" 
by,  272— Staaxaa  to  the  Memory  of 
Spanish  Patrioti,  480. 

Camiral,  Pariirfan,  by  T.  Tiyatafl,  87. 
Vol.  VI.— 1828.  72 


Charnrter  of  Louis  XL  489. 

Civic  spons,  No.  1.  237 — II.  563. 
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Comic  Arinrs,  the  French,  341. 
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&r.  411 — on  education,  412 — the 
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— a  fortune-hunter,  414. 

Coxcombry,  the  Progn;ss  of,  627. 

Cuckoo,  invocation  to  the,  39. 

D. 

Daughter  of  Meath,  -the,  363. 

Day  in  London,  44. 

at  Fonthill  Abbey,  368. 

Destroying  Angel,  the,  11. 

Dobb«'(Mr8.),  at  home,  217. 

Drawmg,the  pleasures  of,  386— drawing 
easily  attainable,  386— advantages  of 
being  able  to  draw,  388 — pleasure  (elt 
in  being  able  to  practice  this  art,  38^ 
— landscape,  390- — increase  of  a  taste 
for,  392. 

Dublin,  State  of  Parties  in,  553. 

Dulwich  College,  continued,  67. 

Dunder  O'KeUy  (Sir),  122. 

E. 
Early  Recollectk»ns,  247. 
Elegiac  Stanxas,  619. 
Emigrant,  the,  662. 
England  and  France,  141 . 
Exposition  of  the  Louvre,  604. 
Elxtemal  appearance,  381. 

F. 

Fain  (Baron),  his  memoirs  of  1814,  361. 

Fellow  Travellers,  481. 

Fcneloo,  his  character  of  Louis  XI.  in 

his  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  489. 
First-born  of  Egypt,  the,  346. 
Five  hundred  a  year,  207. 
Fonthill  Abbey,  a  day  at,  368. 
'  ,  pictures  at,  403. 

Fortune-telling,  336. 
French  comic  Actors,  341. 

G. 
Galleries  of  Art,  No.  VI.  67— VII.  102 

—VIII.  266— IX.  403. 
Gods  of  Greece,  the,  from  Schiller,  5Q 
Good  old  Times,  the,  428. 
Greek  Exile,  ancient  song  of,  246. 
Grimm's  Ghoft,  106.  866. 
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Harp  of  Zion,  No.  1.445— 11.  495. 

Uajrlej,  Menioint,  oi',  ruviewt-d,  147 — 
he  becomes  an  aiithnr,  141> — his  dra- 
matic works,  ib. — his  linos  to  Miss 
H.  More,  150 — his  itch  for  writiu^ 
epitaphs,  151. 

Hennit  Abroad,  review  of.  4-16. 

Hood  (Lieurenaiil),  lines  on,  488. 

Htintcr  of  the  Pyrenees,  662. 

Hunt&inau,  the  wild,  60. 

I. 
fmagination,  influence  of,  on  health,  53. 

— ,  ou  Writers  of,  259. 

Instincts  of  nature  in  Diseases,  of  the, 
153 — should  be  paid  attention  to,  155. 
Invocation  to  the  Cuckoo,  38. 
Irring  (Mr.)  account  of  him,  193. 
Island,  the,  review  of,  136. 

J. 
Journal  of  Simon  Swandown,  237,  563. 

K. 

Knowlc  Park,  pictures  at,  265. 

L. 

Ladies  i;.  Gentlemen,  203. 

Lamartine,  the  French  poet,  467. 

Las  Cases'  Journal,  review  of,  289. 

Last  Leaf  of  Autumn,  lines  to,  439. 

Last  Man,  the,  272. 

La  Vauderie,  253. 

Lausanne,  account  of,  112. 

Lefroy  (Serjeant),  sketch  of,  393. 

Legacy  iluiitiu^,  513. 

Letter  on  Slate  of  Parties  in  Dublin,  553. 

Lines  to  Spain,  169. 

Literary  Society,  first  letter  to  the,  423 
—II.  542. 

Literature,  new  Socioly  of,  97. 
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of  Htnature,  349 — > icc-clumcellor's 
derisi(»u  ou  Don  Juan,  'SoO — mo.st 
reasonable  proceeding  iu  sut  h  cases, 
352. 

Londoners  and  Country  peojde,  171. 

Longchamps,  fc-te  of,  282. 

Loni  of  Valladolid,  the  4t>2. 

Louis  (St.),  t'Cic  of,  457— rioting  and 
^niiikenuess  of,  ib. 

XI.  on  the   Character  of,  4S9 — 

Philip  de  Comines  on.  489— Fenelon's 
character  of,  t6.— Voltaire's  49C>— 
DikIos  and  Dumesnil  on,  49i),  491 — 
his  barbarism,  493— fear  of  his  Physi- 
cian, lb. — France  indebted  to  him  for 
a  gi'neral  code  of  laws,  494. 

Lou%re,  Kxpositiou  at  the,  5ti4. 

Love,  being  in,  77. 

Lycanthropy.  account  of.  59. 

Lyrics,  Loudon,  22.  122.  2U7.  413. 
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Marathon,  the  Slee|>er  on,  532. 
Marco  Botzari,  account  off  441. 
Memors  of  I  lay  ley,  147. 
— —  of  Na]»oleon,  181. 
— —  of  a  haunch  of  nkiittOD,  219. 
by  Fain  and  Rapp,  reriew  of. 


360. 

Mind  and  Body,  321. 

Modem  Pilgrimages,  No.  X.  1 12. 

Moorish  Bridal  Song,  224. 

More  (Miss  Hannah),  lines  to,  150. 

Museums  of  Soille,  visit  to  the,  241. 

Music,  No.  IV.  17 — correctiKM  of  verbal 
expression,  ib. — termSy  20 — imita- 
tions of  actions  or  motions,  21 — 
No.  V.  124-'on  harmony,  t6w — ma- 
sical  system  of  Rameau,  12(>-— whetb^ 
harmony  be  a  desirable  reMwrcc  to 
music,  127— 4he  fugue,  129 — the 
melodrama  of  Germany,  131. 

Music,  stansas  on,  384. 

Mystificatioli — the  white  patient,  1 15. 

N. 

Napoleon's  Memoirs,  reviewed,  181. 

dispositions,  362 — conduct  of 

the  ancient  nobles  towards,  364 — 
his  domestic  affections,  365 — his  mili- 
tary talent  m  1814,  366.  See  Bona- 
parte. 

New  Society  of  Literature,  97. 


O'Connel  (Afr.),  sketch  of  his  character, 

1. 
Old  Age  of  Artists,  on  the,  210. 
—  Times,  the  good,  428. 

P. 

Parisian  camrval,  87. 

Parties  in  Dublin,  state  of,  553. 

Patient,  the  white,  115. 

PenshurstC^tle  and  Sir  P.  Sidney,  546 
— high  character  of  Sir  Philip,  647 — 
fine  situation  of  Penshurst,  ib. — grant- 
ed to  the  Sidneys  by  Edward  VI. ;  de- 
scription of  the  bmldhig,  549,  550 — 
birth  and  death  of  Sidney,  651,  552. 

Peran7.{iles,  a  Spraiish  historical  frag- 
ment, 300. 

Pereiri  illations  of  T.  Tiyatall,  87.  279. 
453. 

Petrarch,  sonnet  from,  31. 

Pctv.ortli,  Lord  Egrcmont's  pictures  at, 
162. 

Philosophy  of  the  Road,  the,  435. 

Physician',  No.  VIU.  53— IX.  163-^. 
32(>— XI.  505. 

Pictures  in  Dulwich  College,  67 — Lord 
E^^remont's,  162. 

Pleasures  of  Drawing,  the,  885. 

Pleiad,  the  lost,  5S6. 

Poet,  the,  among  the  Trees,  335. 
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Poets,  the  livings  Freneh,  No.  1.  9t)6^ 

II.  467. 
Poetry — the  destroying  angely  11 — thne 
and  lore,  22    bui  names,  t6. — sonnet 
from  Petrarch,  31 — Invocation  to  the 
cuckoo,  38— 4he  wild  huntsman,  60 
— Valkyrinr  song,  65— the  retrospect, 
104 — an  attic  story,  132-Hionnet  from 
Deir    Uva,    146— lines  to    Miss   H. 
More,  150 — Babylon  152— the  trea- 
sures of  the  tdeep,  160— the  winds,  161 
— ^lincs  to  Spain,  169^— the  sword  of  the 
tomb,  190— the  trance  of  love,  203— 
why  do  we  love  ?  2(^9— five  hundred  a 
year,  207 — Mrs.  Dobbs  at  home,  217 
— «  Moorish  bridal  song,  224 — to  a 
jasmine  from  Lelia's  bosom,  237 — 
ancient  song  of  a  Greek  exile,  246 
— lines    to    Anna,    262 — the    three 
mighty,  258 — song,  silent  glances,  264 
— ^the    last    man,    272 — the    isle    of 
founts,  298 — the  infant,  816— mind 
and  body,  321 — the  poet  amopg  the 
trees,  335— the  sunless  summer,  340 
— the  first-born  of  Egypt,  346— The 
daughter  of  Meath,  853— our  lady's 
well,  359 — truth  and  young  romance, 
367— sonnet  from  Filicaja,  380— the 
lord  of  Valladolid,  402— solitude  '408 
— the  watering-places,  415— address 
to  the  stars,  422 — stanzas,  427 — to  the 
evening-star,  434 — ^to  the  last  leaf  of 
autumn,    439 — the    harp     of   Zion, 
JVo.   I.   445— song,  ib. — ^why  do  we 
love  ?  answer  to,  458 — the  release  of 
Tasso,  464— lines  of  the  Golfe   de  J 
Bay  a,  471 — stanzas  to  the  memory  of 
the  Spanish  patriots  killed  in  resisting 
the  Regency,  480 — ^lines  on  Lieut«?nant 
Hood,  488— song  of  Deborah,  49&— 
Anglo-Gallic  song,  504 — stanzas,  512 
— eleq^iac  stanBas,919— theiost  Pleiad, 
526 — the  sleeper  on  Marathon,  532 — 
Emigrant  the,    552 — the   hunter    of 
the  Pyrenees,  562— song,  566— stan- 
zas, lb. 

Power  of  habit,  on  the,  326— rules  re- 
specting, 328— the  safest  habits,  329 
—instances  of,  3:10,  332,  333— the 
senses  influenced  by,  334. 

Progress  of  Coxcombry,  527. 

Prospectus  of  a  new  work,  12. 


Quentin  Durward,  review  of,  82. 

R. 

Rapp^s  Memoirs,  review  of,  360. 
Reginald  Dalton,  review  of,  459. 
Release  of  Tasso,  the,  464. 
Retrospect,  the,  104. 
Rosi^  (La),  ffitc  of^  456. 
Rouge  ei  Nour,  28. 
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Saint  Paul's  449. 

Schiller,    translation    of  bii'  QoSls  '#f 
Greece,  50. 

Select  Society,  with  observations  on  llie 
modem  art  of  malch-making,  91. 

Sidney  (Sir  P.),  and  Penshorst  C^tle, 
546. 

Simon  Swandowo,  journal  of,  237.  66S. 

Sitting  for  one's  picture,  473. 

Sketches  of  the  Irish  bar,  No.  VI.  1— 
VII.  393. 

Sleeper  on  Marathon,  the,  532. 

Social  and  Savage  Life,  519. 

Society  of  Literature,  Uie  new,  97. 

Royal  Literary,  first  letter  to  the, 

423— second,  542. 

Soldier's  foreign  farewell  to  his  English 
mistress,  76. 

Song — silent  glances,  264. 

Song,  445— Angk>-Gallic,  504— song, 
568.      ..^ 

Songs,  th^'likrt  of  singing,  274. 

Sonnets,  from  Petrarch,  31 — from  Dell' 
Uya,  146— from  the  Italian,  224— 1» 
a  jasmine  from  Lelia's  bosom,  236-^ 
tlie  infant,  316— the  nmlcss-fommer, 
340— from  FiUcaja,  380. 

Spain,  lines  to,  169. 

Spanish  patriots,  stanzas  to  the  memorv 
of,  480. 

Stanzas,  427, 502. 

Star,  to  the  Evening,  from  Argensola, 
434. 

Stars,  address  to  the,  422. 

Sute  of  Parties  in  Dublin,  553— account 
of  Luke  Whyte,  553,  554— BiUy 
Muiphy,  555— Sir  Compton  Dom- 
▼ille,  ib. — scene  of  a  Dublin  election^ 
M6— the  Beef-steak  Club,  557— Lord 
Manners'  peculiarities  and  character, 
558,  659-^4be  Anti-Wellesley  toast, 
558-~the  Marquis  dismisses  certain 
obnoxious  Orsungemen,  ib. — Sir  C. 
Vernon  560 — the  Lord  Lieutenant 
dines  with  the  Beef-steak  Club,  561— 
the  members  of  the  faction  drink  the 
insulting  toast  on  his  departure,  562. 

Study,  on  application  to,  5^ — ^instances 
of  diflerent  degrees  of,  ib. — mistake  in 
judging  of  men  of  genius  respecting, 
534,  535 — advantage  of  decision  in, 
537— method  of  composition,  588— 
rapidity  of  execution,  t6.— evil  of  pro- 
crastinating execution  of  labours,  541 
Surnames,  22. 
Sword  of  the  Tomb,  the,  190. 

T. 
TaWe  Talk,  No.  VII.  171— VIII.  210— 

IX.  473— X.  533. 
Tasvo,  the  release  of,  464. 
ThK«  Migbty,  the,  266. 
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Time  and  Lore,  92. 

Tranot  of  Love,  from  the  Italiaiiy  908. 

Treararei  of  the  Deep,  the,  160. 

Troth  uidvouiig  Romance,  d67. 

Tkyatall  (Thomai)  his  account  of  the 
Parisian  camiyal,  87 — his  peregrina- 
tions, No.  n.  278— UI.  463. 

V. 

Valkyriur  song,  66. 

Vauderie,  account  of,  263. 

Yaurien  (M.),  his  adventure  with  Try- 
ataU,281. 

Vieux  Drapeau  (Le),  311. 

ViUage  BeUs,  the,  40. 

Vincennes,  a  walk  to,  416— place  of  in- 
terment of  the  victims  of  the  guillo- 
tine, 417 — anecdote  of  an  officer  of 
gendarmerie  418 — ^tortures  of  the 
rrinces  d'Armae^ac.  418 — anecdote 
of  the  great  Conde,  419— of  Abb6 
Frcsnoy,  ib. — Cardel's  imprisonment, 
420 — an  officer's  dog,  ib. 

Visit  to  the  Museums  of  Seville,  241. 

Voltaire,  his  character  of  Louis  XI.  480. 

W. 
Walk  to  Vincennes,  416. 


Water,  on  the natore  and  dietetic  oMd^ 
605— never  found  pure,  t6.r— opiaioBi 
of  philoBophen  upon,  606    anraifBfc 
in,  607— its  expam ion  in  a  stale  ef 
vapour,   606 — method    of  detediBg 
adulterations   of,  609 — test  ofpon^ 
510_difierent  varietiet  of,  511— A»- 
cients  took  it  hot,  612. 

Wedduig-daj,  563. 

What  life  to  choose,  284. 

Whv  do  we  love  ?  209-^an»wer  to,  459. 

Winchester,  account  of  226— the  palace 
of  Charles  II.  226— the  old  nwod 
table,  t6.— Winchester  college,  227— 
Dulce  domum,  229— St.  Cross,  230, 
231 — the  master*t  situation,  a  job,  SS 
-^he  cathedra],  235. 

Winds,  the,  a  dialogue,  161. 

Writers  of  imagination,  259. 

Y. 

Tacht  dab,  the,  435. 

Z. 

Zion,  Harp  of,  445,  496. 
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